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TT  has  been  declared  repeatedly  that  the  English  mind  is 
A  essentially  conservative ;  but,  in  view  of  the  revolutionary 
changes  taking  place,  or  likely  to  take  place,  in  matters  of 
university  organization  and  regulation,  this  statement,  so  far  as 
it  affects  our  university  authorities,  must  be  regarded  in  future  as 
a  gross  libel.  There  is  a  Latin  proverb—"  Festina  lente  ” — ^which 
is  not  without  its  moral  at  such  times  as  these ;  and,  maybe,  that 
moral  is  to  be  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  paradox,  “  More  haste, 
less  speed.’*  But  this  by  the  way. 

During  the  greater  portion  of  the  last  century,  the  continuance 
of  England’s  commercial  supremacy  was  rarely  questioned  by 
the  public  mind,  and  the  patriotic  Englishman  regarded  his  pros¬ 
perous  estate  as  peurt  of  a  glorious  and — shall  we  say  ?— divine 
heritage.  The  foreigner,  compelled,  for  the  time,  by  force  of 
circumstances,  to  play  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  world  of 
commerce,  failed  to  recognize  the  hopelessness  of  future  rivalry, 
and  quietly  proceeded  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities. 
As  a  result,  recent  years  have  witnessed  a  radical  change  in 
ideas — not  universal,  it  is  true,  but  sufficiently  widespread  to 
afford  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  English  sentiment  of  half  a  oentiuy 
ago.  Writer  and  speaker  now  combine  to  awaken  us  from  our 
delusions.  England’s  prosperity  is  no  longer  assured !  Already 
she  has  lost  the  lead  of  the  world’s  markets,  and  the  future 
looms  ominously !  A  careful  investigation  of  the  facts  compels 
us  to  regard  this  paroxysm  of  panic  as  a  hysterical  exaggeration 
of  the  existing  situation.  In  truth,  the  industrial  forces  of  the 
nation  have  met  with  more  than  one  serious  reverse  during 
recent  years :  the  decay  of  the  South  Wales  tin-plate  trade  *  is 

*  Bot  the  ooDditioQS  bringing  sbont  this  deeaj  of  trsde  were  somewhat  ezoep- 
tionaL  The  United  States  was  the  great  market  for  Welsh  tin-plates;  perh^ 
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but  one  example  of  the  result  of  that  competition  which  the 
United  States  and  Germany  are  now  bringing  to  bear  against 
us.  Since  business  ability,  either  national  or  individual,  is  far 
from  being  infallible,  a  certain  amount  of  loss  from  time  to  time 
is  to  be  anticipated,  but  it  is  absurd  to  assume  that,  when  such 
loss  does  occur,  it  is  neeesaarily  indicative  of  the  general  indus¬ 
trial  decadence  of  the  country  affected.  The  course  of  trade  in 
any  nation  has  its  periods  of  depression,  of  stagnation,  as  well 
as  of  progression ;  so  long  as  the  general  trend  is  one  of  pro¬ 
gression,  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm.  Nor  need  it  be  supposed 
that  Englemd  suffers  industrially  because  the  amount  of  her 
total  trade  does  not  maintain  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of 
the  total  trade  of  other  countries,  the  United  States  and  Germany 
in  particular.  Our  supremacy  was  established  in  the  days  when 
these  latter  countries,  by  reason  of  internal  conditions,  were 
unable  to  reach  out,  with  any  vigour,  into  foreign  trade,  and 
at  a  time  when  they  were  but  partially  conscious  of  the  vast 
material  resources  lying  within  their  territories.  But,  while 


the  ralae  of  the  market  vm  not  fully  appreciated.  After  a  while,  the  Americans 
thought  they  might  supply  their  own  requirements  in  this  direction,  and  so  imposed 
a  Tery  heavy  tariff  on  the  import  of  foreign  tin-platea  Under  normal  drcum- 
stances,  the  States  would  have  found  the  establishment  of  a  new  industry,  with 
keen  competition  confronting  them,  a  matter  involving  heavy  outlay  smd  probably 
considerable  loss,  with  a  serious  risk  that,  before  the  end  sought  could  be  reached, 
industrial  complications  might  bring  comparative  faUure.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  Welsh  workers  themselves  practically  auured  the  success  of  the  policy  indicated 
in  the  tariff  measure.  Masters  set  up  works  and  machinery.across  the  Atlantic, 
and  transported  many  of  their  experienced  workmen  thither.  And  in  abandoning 
old  associations  for  foreign  employment,  the  workpeople  showed  an  eagerness 
-which  even  the  inducement  of  abnormally  high  wages  does  not  entirely  exidmn. 
Probably  the  action  of  the  masters  facilitated  this  migration,  helped  also,  in  no 
slight  degree,  by  that  extraordinary  regard  for  the  most  distant  family  relationship 
so  marked  in  the  Cymric  character.  This  exceptional  mobility  of  industry,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  fact  that,  after  all,  America  was  fighting  simply  for  her  home 
market,  gave  that  country  unusual  chances  of  success.  In  any  case,  the  poli<7  of 
the  men’s  unions  in  endeavouring  severely  to  restrict  the  output,  with  the  resulting 
severance  of  interests  between  masters  and  men,  materially  handicapped  the  Welsh 
industry ;  under  such  a  system  prosperity  could  not  be  looked  for.  Tet  the  very 
men  who  refused  to  turn  out  more  than  a  limited  number  of  **  boxes  **  of  tin-plates 
in  the  Welsh  works  nearly  doubled  their  individual  daily  output  when  they  com¬ 
menced  operations  in  the  American  works.  In  some  directions  British  trade 
unionism  has  effected  much  good,  hot,  in  other  directions,  unfortunately,  not  a 
little  evil. 
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discounting  the  fears  of  the  alarmists,  we  must  not  allow  our¬ 
selves  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  fallacy  that  our  commercial 
supremacy  is  more  or  less  of  a  permanent  heritage.  There  is  no 
sound  basis  for  the  idea  that,  in  ability  or  energy,  the  Teuton  of 
Britain  is  superior  to  the  Teuton  of  Germany,  or  to  the  Teuton  of 
America.  One  great  advantage  this  country  does  possess  in  the 
fact  that,  for  the  present,  it  stands  ahead  of  its  competitors ;  its 
total  trade  is  far  larger  than  that  of  either  of  the  countries  named. 

The  vital  problem  is — By  what  methods  can  this  lead  be  re¬ 
tained  in  view  of  the  awakened  activity  of  foreign  nations  ?  The 
solutions  offered  are  various,  and  many  valuable  suggestions, 
such  as  the  improvement  and  cheapening  of  internal  transport 
facilities,  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Commerce,  the  reform 
of  the  patent  laws,  and  the  establishment  of  an  adequate  system  of 
commercial  and  industrial  training.  Probably  a  combination  of 
these  reforms  is  required,  but  that  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
nation  has  been  specially  dir^ted  of  late  is  the  educational  one. 

It  is  acknowledged,  and  rightly  so,  that  the  English  skilled 
artisan  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  rivals  abroad,  and,  in  any 
case,  the  past  generation  has  witnessed  a  marked  development 
in  the  technical  education  of  the  workman  and  manager  that  is 
very  satisfactory.  Yet,  however  good  the  wares  produced  may 
be,  there  must  always  be  a  necessity  for  organizing  emd  adapting 
the  distributive  side  of  industry  to  the  requirements  of  a  chang¬ 
ing  environment,  so  that  the  right  kind  of  goods  shall  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  right  consumers  at  the  right  time.  Between 
the  manufactories  and  the  markets  a  close  accord  must  be  main¬ 
tained  ;  more  than  this,  the  producer  needs  even  to  anticipate 
the  fluctuations  and  variations  in  the  demand  of  the  market. 
In  the  factory  itself,  there  is  a  necessity  for  effective  and 
economical  management,  and  it  behoves  the  employer  to  grasp 
not  merely  the  extent  and  nature  of  his  own  kind  of  undertak¬ 
ing,  but  also  its  relation  to  other  industries,  its  precise  position 
in  the  complex  industrial  organism.  As  the  controller  of  a 
large  number  of  workpeople,  he  should  understand  the  nature 
of  the  economic  relationship  existing  between  employer  emd 
employees,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  social  habits  and  ideals 
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of  those  whom  he  hires  will  not  be  without  value  to  him  in 
handling  them  successfully  and  advantageously.  All  of  this 
implies  capacity  for  detail  and  breadth  of  view,  based  upon  a 
high  degree  of  intellectual  independence,  if  not  originality. 

It  is  true  that  experience  often  brings  much  of  thb  requisite 
ability  and  knowledge,  but  generally  at  an  enormous  expense  : 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  in  commerce,  as  in 
medicine  and  in  other  lines  of  work,  a  proper  combination  of 
theory  and  practice  is  likely  to  secure  the  best  results  with  the 
least  waste  and  loss. 

Hence  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  it  will  be 
to  the  utmost  advantage  of  the  commercial  development  of  our 
nation  that  those,  especially,  who  are  likely  to  occupy  leading 
positions  in  the  industrial  and  mercantile  world  should  be 
efficiently  taught,  so  as  to  combine  with  practical  common  sense, 
the  gift  of  nature  alone,  a  specialized  knowledge  and  a  trained 
observation,  that  shall  ensure  the  maximum  of  success  with  the 
minimum  of  failure.  This  commercial  training  the  universities 
have  deemed  it  their  function  to  bestow,  and  I  see  no  objection 
to  their  so  doing,  provided  it  is  done  in  a  competent  manner. 
But  the  details  of  the  methods  adopted  must  be  open  to  friendly 
criticism. 

The  conception  of  what  should  constitute  a  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  of  high  type  seems  to  vary,  to  some  extent,  with  the 
university.  Birmingham  considers  that  Bookkeeping  and 
Auditing,  reflecting  new  importance  from  a  special  chair  of 
“  Accounting,”  should  be  included.  London,^  after  considerable 
deliberation,  and,  perhaps,  hesitation,  has  sanctioned  its  appear¬ 
ance,  in  the  Final  examination  for  the  B.Sc.  in  Economics,  under 
the  title  of  “Accountancy  and  Business  Methods.”  But  it 
occupies  a  much  less  important  place  than  in  the  Birmingham 
scheme.  The  latter  university  intends  to  set  one  paper  on  that 
subject  in  each  of  the  three  years  of  its  commercial  course, 
whereas  the  London  syllabus  gives  no  recognition  to  the  subject 


'  Not  haring  before  me  the  regulations  of  the  B.Sc.  (Economics)  for  internal 
students,  I  am  compelled  to  take  those  for  external  students  as  the  basis  of  any 
comparisons  I  may  draw. 
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until  the  coarse  for  the  Final  examination  is  reached,  and  then 
assigns  it  one  paper  in  a  group  of  four  alternatives.  Still  there 
is  substantial  agreement  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  exami> 
nation  requirements  under  the  two  schemes.  Victoria  apparently 
differs  in  opinion  or,  it  may  be,  awaits  the  test  of  experience, 
and  hence  “  Accounting  ” — at  first  the  word  fits  ill  on  English 
lips— does  not  appear  as  yet  But,  no  doubt,  Birmingham,  having 
led  the  way  in  one  direction,  will  be  followed  again  in  this.  At 
the  time  of  writing,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  universities  of 
the  sister  kingdoms  are  as  they  were.  Professor  Marshall’s 
suggested  new  Tripos  does  not  find  room  for  accountancy.  The 
actual  worth  of  the  subject,  as  a  part  of  the  university  curriculum, 
is  difficult  to  determine ;  there  is  no  special  educational  training 
in  it  which  is  not  better  supplied  by  other  subjects  entering  into 
the  course  of  study,  and  therefore  its  practical  utility  seems  to 
be  the  ground  upon  which  its  right  to  a  place  must  be  maintained. 
Yet  business  men  differ  upon  this  very  point.  Some  affirm — 
but  many  deny,  on  the  grounds  that  the  time  spent  on  the 
subject  during  college  life  would  be  disproportionate  to  the 
results  gained — that,  in  view  of  the  great  variety  of  methods 
adopted  in  the  keeping  of  accounts,  the  teacher  would  be  unable 
to  canvass  their  details  adequately,  except  by  appropriating 
several  hours  a  week  to  the  subject ;  and  that  the  teacher,  how¬ 
ever  able  and  active,  would  find  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  keep  on  a  le  rel  with  the  continual  changes  going  on,  and 
hence  his  lecturing,  in  most  cases,  would  tend  to  fall  into  the 
easier  alternative  of  teaching  formal  or  text-book  bookkeeping. 
These  views  may  be  extreme,  but  it  is  for  Birmingham,  having 
given  us  the  lead,  to  make  out  its  own  case ;  certainly  a  faithful 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  the  syllabus  will  afford  a  good 
test  of  the  real  utility  of  such  work.  The  Birmingham  syllabus 
of  “  Accountancy,”  it  should  be  added,  comprises  undoubtedly 
valuable  lessons  upon  aimuities  and  other  technical  points  of  a 
mathematical  nature,  such  as  are  usually  included  under  the 
Bureau  ThSoriqtbc  of  many  Continental  schools  of  commerce.^ 

*  In  referring  to  the  Birmingham  B.Com.,  may  it  be  asked  why  Chemistry  has 
been  placed  as  an  optional  subject  both  in  the  first  and  third  years,  but  not  in  the 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  introduction  of  accountancy 
work  into  the  degree  syllabus,  the  further  step  Birmingham  has 
taken  in  making  (in  England)  a  new  degree  title  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  course,  in  the  shape  of  a  B.Com.,  manifests  an  indepen¬ 
dence  in  so  young  a  university  that  is  refreshing  if  somewhat 
surprising.  Other  universities  are  more  conventionaL  London 
proposes  to  round  off  its  new  course  with  the  B.Sc.  degree; 
Victoria  with  the  B.A.  degree.  “Quot  homines,  tot  sententi®.” 
Is  it  possible  that  we  may  advance  ultimately  to  the  titular 
refinements  practised  in  some  of  the  western  colleges  of  the 
States — Bachelor  of  Accounts  (B.Act.)  for  example  ?  There  is 
no  doubt  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  creating  a  totally 
new  title  for  the  commercial  degree,  and  of  thus  placing  commerce 
on  a  level  with  law,  music,  and  medicine ;  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  time  is  opportune  for  the  infliction  upon  us  of  this 
title  of  B.C!om.,  with  its  unfortunate  superfluity  of  letters.  The 
B.A.  degree  (or  the  B.Sc.),  which  has  occausionally  acted  as  the 
foster-mother  of  infant  faculties,  could  have  served  once  again 
in  this  capacity,  until,  at  any  rate,  the  public  mind  had  become 
a  little  more  convinced  of  the  appropriateness  and  efficacy  of 
the  new  course.  In  any  case,  reasoning  by  analogy  from  the 
LL.B.  or  Mus.B.  degree,  we  should  expect  the  B.Com.  course, 
like  these,  to  be  composed  of  a  number  of  subjects  intimately 
related  to  one  another,  and  forming  a  separate  and  distinct 
group ;  pertinent  subjects,  not  so  closely  related,  being  admitted 
only  to  a  limited  extent  and  in  a  subordinate  position.  This  is 
certainly  the  case  with  the  specialized  degrees  just  mentioned, 
Lnt  it  is  not  the  case  with  the  Bachelor  of  Commerce  degree  as 
established.  In  constructing  this  composite  degree,  a  little  is 
taken  from  the  Arts  side,  a  little  from  the  Science  side,  and  a 
little  again  from  the  Law  side.  If,  as  has  been  the  universal 
custom  in  England  until  lately,  economic  and  geographical 
(political  and  commercial)  subjects  be  reckoned  on  the  Arts  side, 
it  is  evident  that  subjects,  recognized  as  forming  part  of  the  Arts 

Mcoad  year  T  A  student,  with  future  interests  in  the  dyeing  trade,  might  not 
care  to  substitute  mathematics,  physics,  engineering,  metallurgy,  or  other  alter- 
natire,  for  the  study  of  chemistry  in  his  second  year. 
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curriculum  constitute  by  far  the  most  prominent  section  of  the 
“  Commerce  ”  syllabus.  For  instance,  in  the  Birmingham  course, 
thirty-five  papers  are  to  be  set  by  the  university  during  the 
three  years,  and  of  these  (excluding  the  three  papers  upon 
*  Accounting  ”)  at  least  twenty -one  fall  upon  the  Arts  side,  as 
usually  defined,  [Commerce,^  six  papers ;  Modem  Languages,  ten 
papers ;  History,  two  papers ;  Theoretical  and  Applied  Economics, 
not  less  than  three  papers],  one  paper  upon  the  Law  side,  not 
more  than  eight  papers  upon  the  science  side  (by  a  system  of 
options,  nearly  the  whole  of  these  eight  papers  could  be  taken 
on  the  Arts  side).  Such  a  course,  as  compared  with  a  course  in 
music,  or  in  law,  or  in  medicine,  a£fbrds  no  basis  for  the  argument 
fiom  analogy  in  favour  of  a  distinct  title.  From  the  practical 
man’s  point  of  view,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  degree  title  is 
B.A.,  B.Sc.,  or  B.Com.,  so  long  as  it  represents  the  information 
and  training  he  requires :  from  the  educational  standpoint,  over¬ 
specialization  in  degree  titles^  is  undesirable;  when  a  new 
classification  is  adopted,  there  should  be  logical  and  scientific 
justification  for  the  change. 

The  points  hitherto  raised,  however,  are  of  less  importance 
than  the  problem  of  determining  the  way  in  which  the  new 
course — or,  to  be  nearer  the  trath  possibly,  the  regrouping  of 
old  courses — shall  enter  into  the  university  curriculum.  Should 
the  commercial  course,  strictly  so  called,  be  a  pass  subject  or  an 
honours  subject,  or  both?  Victoria  and  London  have  just 
adopted  the  third  alternative.  The  B.Com.  of  Birmingham 
seems  to  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  an  ordinary  degree  than 
of  an  honours  one,  though  the  number  of  papers  is  above  the 
average.  In  fact,  one  is  almost  afraid,  on  seeing  the  syllabus, 
that  students  will  be  over-examined.  The  proper  course  to  be 
pursued  can  only  be  determined  by  a  careful  review  of  the 

'  Thii  subject  seems  intended  to  be,  in  its  essentials,  a  compound  of  Economic 
History,  Commercial  Geography,  and  Descriptive  Economics. 

*  The  policy  of  some  American  colleges  seems  to  tend  in  this  direction.  The 
well-known  University  of  Michigan  confers  four  non-professional  baccalaureate 
degrees— Arts,  Philosophy,  Science,  and  Letters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  newly 
founded  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  (California)  limits  itself  to  the  Arts 
title  (B.A.)  in  the  junior  degree. 
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situation.  Inasmuch  as  the  successful  working  of  any  scheme 
of  higher  commercial  education  b  largely  dependent  upon  the 
supply  of  pupils  from  among  the  children  and  connexions  of  our 
merchants  and  industrial  leaders,  obviously  the  education  and 
training  that  the  latter  deem  desirable  for  commercial  pursuits 
should  be  most  seriously  considered  in  framing  the  syllabus. 

It  may  be  urged  with  some  force  that  the  ideas  of  even  the 
most  successful  of  such  men  are  far  from  constituting  a  satis¬ 
factory  guide  in  matters  educational  It  is  unfortunately  true 
that,  in  past  generations,  neither  the  schools  nor  the  universities 
of  England  have  given  much  consideration  to  the  provision  of  a 
curriculum  in  direct  touch  with  the  requirements  of  commercial 
life,  and  comparatively  few  of  those  passing  through  the  univer¬ 
sities  have  entered  into  actual  mercantile  work,  and  still  fewer 
have  succeeded.  The  whole  fault  of  this  does  not  lie  with  the 
universities,  it  is  true ;  but  it  would  require  a  bold  man  to  deny 
that  in  the  past  their  tendency  has  been,  indirectly  and  un¬ 
officially  but  none  the  less  effectually,  to  deprecate  ambitions 
which  do  not  extend  beyond  trade.  Law,  medicine,  theology, 
teaching,  even  the  Civil  Service,  have  all  been  regarded  as  laud¬ 
able  pursuits ;  but  pure  commerce — “  the  getting  the  better  of 
one’s  neighbours  ” — has  been  deemed,  perhaps  a  respectable,  but 
not  a  very  honourable  occupation.  And  though  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  business  man  should  have  a  broad  basis  of 
culture — in  fact,  an  ideal  state  of  things  (impracticable,  alas !) 
would  be  that  in  which  every  man  intended  for  any  position  of 
commercial  responsibility  should  take  a  course  in  classics,  or 
literature,  or  history,  or  some  such  school,  before  proceeding  to 
the  more  specialized  economic  or  commercial  work, — the  indirect 
influence  of  university  life  and  associations  has  given  no  real 
encouragement  towards  the  flow  of  the  brightest  minds  into  the 
channels  of  commerce.  Consequently  the  mercantile  classes 
have  come  to  regard  university  training  as  almost  a  hindrance 
to  such  of  their  sons  as  are  intended  for  business  pursuits ;  need¬ 
less  to  say,  such  a  sentiment  has  not  conduced  towards  increas¬ 
ing  the  percentage  of  university  graduates  engaged  in  commercial 
work. 
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Other  forces  also  have  been  at  work,  tending  in  the  same 
directioa  No  student  of  the  economic  development  of  business 
organization  can  have  failed  to  be  struck  with  the  fewness  of 
the  firms  that  are  able  to  trace  back  an  unbroken  line  of  pro* 
prietorship  for  three  or  four  generations  in  the  same  family. 
The  introduction  of  new  blood  seems  of  vital  importance  to 
continued  prosperity.  Private  partnerships  are  first  of  all  built 
up  by  prolonged  industry  and  sturdy  common  sense  (often 
gained  by  roughing  it  in  the  ranks  of  the  people) ;  in  time,  the 
control  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  sons,  who  probably  have 
been  brought  up  under  more  luxurious  and  more  enervating 
social  surroundings,  and  with  all  the  educational  advantages 
that  school  and  university  afford.  So  long  as  the  older 
servants  of  the  firm  remain  in  practical  management,  the 
business  may  be  carried  on  much  as  in  the  parent’s  lifetime. 
But,  as  these  disappear  in  course  of  time,  and  their  places  are 
occupied  by  new  men,  who  are  necessarily  without  the  devotion 
bom  of  long  service,  the  lack  of  a  steady  and  skilful  hand  at 
the  helm  is  felt,  and  the  firm  begins  to  experience  difficulties. 
Disaster  is  sometimes  anticipated,  and  headed  off  by  admitting 
into  partnership  a  tried  and  able  employee  with  the  requisite  com¬ 
mercial  aavoir-faire,  and  placing  the  active  management  largely 
into  his  hands.  At  other  times  the  business  is  transformed  into 
a  joint-stock  company,  and,  under  new  control,  perpetuates  its 
existence.  Occasionally  the  children  do  take  up  the  work  in  a 
spirit  worthy  of  their  sire,  and  then,  happily,  no  remedy  is 
needed.  There  is  no  need  to  infer  that  the  educational  training 
of  the  children  has  been  responsible  for  their  apparent  inability 
to  carry  on  successfully  the  work  of  their  parents ;  probably 
the  chief  fault  lies  in  their  social  rearing,  often  enough  both 
enervating  and  character-destroying.  But  from  one  cause  or 
another,  the  result  is  that  many  of  the  successful  business-men 
of  the  day  have  never  had  the  privilege  of  passing  under  the 
tutoring  care  of  the  universities,  and  hence  comos  the  force  of 
the  argument  that,  taken  generally,  they  are  hardly  likely  to 
appreciate  the  moral  and  educational,  as  apart  from  the  direct 
commercial,  value  of  university  training  upon  the  customary 
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lines.  Success  has  been  won  by  them  through  hard  work  and 
common  sense ;  the  development  of  these  qualities,  so  run  their 
thoughts,  is  not  monopolized  by  the  colleges ;  in  fact,  if  they  do 
not  exist  previously  in  the  individual,  no  academic  course  can 
implant  them.  The  doctrine  that  the  schools  and  halls  of  the 
university  may  not  only  afford  valuable  experience  and  training 
of  character,  but  also  give  breadth  of  view  and  soundness  of 
judgment,  is  viewed  by  such  men  with  a  certain  amount  of 
suspicion.  However,  the  process  of  conversion  is  going  on,  and 
there  are  some  who  are  willing  to  see  in  academic  training  an 
instrument  of  service  to  the  commercial  classes.  But  the  broader 
conception  of  this  training,  as  just  hinted  at,  finds  place  in  the 
minds  of  few  even  of  these.  They  see  only  the  concrete,  the 
**  bread-and-butter  "  side ;  though,  forsooth,  it  may  be,  after  all, 
that  the  side  with  most  butter  on  is  not  the  one  that  they  have 
chosea  So  every  subject  in  the  curriculum  prepared  for  the 
instruction  of  the  coming  man  of  commerce  is  to  be  tested  by 
the  strictest  standard  of  utility.  Subjects  or  portions  of  subjects 
which  appear  to  them  to  have  no  direct  practical  bearing  upon 
the  future  life-work  of  the  student,  are  likely  to  receive  little  of 
their  attentioa 

So  far  as  the  writer  can  judge  from  his  investigations,  a 
scheme  of  education,  such  as  would  meet  with  their  general 
approval,  may  be  roughly  tabulated  in  the  following  manner : — 

1.  Lakguaoes. — The  ability  to  road  fluently,  and  to  write  and 
speak  with  ease,  two  foreign  languages  :  the  literature  and  history  of 
the  languages  are  of  almost  negligible  importance.  In  the  mother 
tongue,  the  acquirement  of  a  ready  and  lucid  style  of  composition. 

2.  Law. — ^Mercantile  law,  and  of  this  branch  but  the  elements : 
historical  matter  to  be  disregarded. 

3.  Economics.— (a)  General  theory,  avoiding  the  history  of  theory 
and  all  but  an  elementary  consideration  of  scope  and  method  and 
similar  points,  which  the  business  man  considers  to  be  merely  of 
academic  interest.  Emphasis  to  be  laid  upon  descriptive  rather  than 
theoretical  economics,  and  particularly  upon  the  parts  of  the  subject 
dealing  with  business  organization,  trade  unionism,  co-operation, 
foreign  exchanges,  and  the  like.  Again,  in  economic  history,  the 
interesting  investigations  into  the  economic  effects  of  the  Eioman, 
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Anglo-Saxon,  Daniah,  or  Norman  aettlements,  or  the  inquiry  into  the 
attitude  of  the  early  Church  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor,  so  concisely 
treated  in  Professor  Ashley’s  Economic  History  (vol.  L,  pt.  ii.),  and 
many  other  points  of  absorbing  interest  and  of  great  importance  to  the 
genuine  economic  student,  are  so  much  intellectual  dead  weight  when 
judged  by  the  practical  standard  according  to  which  the  man  of 
commerce  measures  the  worth  (to  him)  of  our  attempts  to  meet  his 
wants. 

(6)  Statistics  :  such  acquaintance  with  the  applications  of  statistical 
methods  as  will  facilitate  the  classification  and  interpretation  of 
commercial  statistics. 

4.  Geogbapht. — Not  the  science  of  geography,  but  the  so-called 
commercial  geography,  and  particularly  where  to  find  information,  and, 
when  found,  how  to  interpret  it. 

5.  COMMEBCIAL  MATHEMATICS  AMD  THE  KEEPING  OF  ACCOUNTS. — 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  applications  (and  especially  ^  time¬ 
saving  ”  applications)  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  to  commerce.  Upon 
the  necessity  of  a  collegiate  course  of  bookkeeping,  opinion  is  divided, 
and  much  more  so  with  regard, to  the  value  of  the  Bureau  Pratique  of 
the  Continent  and  the  Business  Practice”  course  of  the  United 
States.^ 

In  addition  to  the  above,  some  instruction  in  the  scientific  or 
technological  subjects  directly  connected  with  the  trade,  into 
which  the  student  will  enter  after  the  conclusion  of  his  course, 
is  certain  to  be  desired  in  many  instances. 

■  To  the  scholastic  mind,  such  a  course  appears  educationally 
defective :  it  represents  utilitarianism  but  not  culture,  and 
therefore  fails  to  give  the  highest  kind  of  mental  training.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  business  man  associates  culture  with  idealism 
and  unpracticability,  with  theory  as  opposed  to  practice,  argu¬ 
ment  as  opposed  to  action, — failing  to  grasp  the  true  conception 
of  culture  as  a  balancing  of  the  faculties,  and  therefore  a  per¬ 
fecting  of  the  human  mind  for  every  kind  of  work  its  future 
environment  may  cast  upon  it  And  in  spite  of  all  our  theories 
upon  educational  training,  the  plain  truth  has  to  be  recognized 
that,  until  further  conviction  is  wrought  into  the  minds  of  the 
commercial  classes,  courses  of  higher  commercial  education  that 
are  not  framed  in  substantial  accordance  with  their  desires  will 

'  Tet,  on  the  OonUnent,  no  work  receives  more  Attention  or  oonsidemtion  than 
this  bureau  work. 
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never  attract  to  the  universities  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to 
justify  their  oontinuance.  The  position  is  an  unfortunate  one, 
but  the  universities  will  be  wise  to  accept  and  make  the  best  of 
the  situation,  thereby  gaining  the  primary  requisite — pupils, — 
without  which  the  most  admirably  arranged  course  is  destined 
to  fail  By  so  doing,  a  closer  bond  of  union  will  be  established 
between  commercial  men  and  the  universities,  and,  sooner  or 
later,  we  may  dare  to  hope,  the  opinions  of  the  former  will  be 
brought  into  substantial  harmony  with  the  broader  conceptions 
of  the  latter.  There  is  no  need  of  undue  haste.  Good  results 
may  be  obtained  from  the  course  that  has  been  outlined.  Its 
scope  in  certain  respects  is  very  narrow,  but  university  authorities 
can  ensure  that,  within  the  limits,  the  soundest  kind  of  work  is 
carried  on.  Under  such  a  curriculum,  there  will  be  surely  no 
shadow  of  excuse  for  turning  out  of  the  colleges  students  with 
the  flimsy  qualifications  that  sometimes  are  allowed  to  have  the 
hall-mark  of  a  university  education  stamped  upon  them. 

The  present  attitude  of  the  great  majority  of  commercial  men 
towards  the  proposed  new  courses  in  the  universities  has  now 
been  described,  and  their  views  in  relation  to  the  composition  of 
these  courses  explained.  Accepting  their  scheme  as  the  only 
practicable  one  under  existing  circumstances,  we  see  that  it 
compels  the  student  to  enter  into  five  or  six  difierent  depart¬ 
ments  of  study,  and  in  each  of  the  first  four  groups,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  in  the  previous  table,  there  is  ample 
room  for  the  most  exacting  of  triposes.  Whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  our  desires,  it  is  evident  that,  in  attempting  to  cover 
all  the  branches  named,  only  comparatively  small  sections  of 
the  work  of  the  various  studies  can  be  taken ;  and  the  standard 
exacted  in  each  paper  must,  of  necessity,  be  inferior  to  that  of 
the  usual  Honours  school,  wherein  the  subjects  largely  dovetail 
into  one  another,  possessing  a  common  logical  method.  It  is  this 
heterogeneous  composition  of  the  commercial  curriculum  proper 
which  at  once  marks  out  the  ordinary  or  pass  degree  as  its  logical 
completion. 

Three  English  universities  have  organized  regular  courses  in 
commercial  subjects:  the  University  of  London  (B.Sc.X  the 
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University  of  Birmingham  (B.Com.),andVictoriaUniver8ity(B.A.). 
In  each  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived  at  have  been  recognized 
to  a  certain  extent  There  are  differences,  however,  in  the 
details  of  their  respective  syllabuses,  which  the  limits  of  this 
paper  will  not  permit  me  to  analyze,  and  I  shall  therefore  be 
content  to  notice  only  the  prominent  points  of  comparison.  In 
the  first  place,  attention  is  given  to  the  Pass  (ordinary)  degree 
courses,  inasmuch  as  herein  lies  the  true  field  of  instruction  for 
the  kind  of  commercial  education  actually  called  for. 

As  to  the  general  character  of  these  three  courses,  a  short 
inspection  reveals  that  the  Birmingham  scheme  leans  more  to 
the  purely  commercial  side,  that  of  London  more  to  the  purely 
economic,  while  the  Victoria  syllabus  is  a  compromise  resulting 
from  a  desire  to  avoid  an  absolutely  separate  degree  course  by 
modifying  the  existing  regulations  for  the  ordinary  d^ee. 
Both  Birmingham  and  Victoria  lay  more  stress  upon  foreign 
languages  than  London  does,'  the  latter  university  limiting 
itself  to  an  indirect  test  of  reading  capacity,  whilst  the  two 
former  set  special  papers  with  additional  oral  tests.  A  direct  test 
in  English,  in  the  form  of  two  papers  upon  English  Literature, 
is  included  in  the  requirements  of  Victoria  University,  and  an 
indirect  one— an  essay  paper,  dealing  with  an  economic  subject 
—in  those  of  the  University  of  London.  The  Midland  University 
seems  to  require  no  evidence  of  mastery  of  the  mother  tongue 
beyond  that  shown  in  the  matriculation  examination,  except,  I 
presume,  in  so  far  as  clearness  and  intelligibility  of  expression 
will  be  demanded  in  the  answering  of  the  questions  set  in  other 
subjects. 

In  theoretical  and  applied  economics  (including  economic 
history),  the  papers  of  Birmingham  are  much  subdivided ;  for 
instance,  special  papers  are  assigned  to  Banking  and  Currency, 
to  Statistics,  to  Economic  Theory,  and  to  Commerce,  under  which 
last  heading  is  comprised  work  in  commercial  geography  as  well 


'  With  nferenoe  to  the  Victoria  ooom,  this  itataiDODt  matt  bo  modifitd  by 
Doting  that  only  otu  foroign  langnago  it  ooopaltory  l  a  teeood  may  bo  takon 
taerihcing  khdo  of  tho  oeooomic  and  oommordal  work,  and  a  third  by  omitting  all 
the  work  in  ooonomict,  law,  and  goography. 
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as  in  economic  history  and  theory.  London  has  adopted  a  lees 
ccmspicnons  classifioation,  though  probably  covering  as  much 
economic  ground,  if  not  more,  and  employs  but  the  three  head¬ 
ings — Principles  of  Economics,  Economic  History,  Public  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Finance.  However,  the  Birmingham  arrangement 
may  be  the  more  attractive  to  the  commercial  mind.  London, 
it  will  be  observed,  sets  a  special  paper  in  Commercial  Geography, 
as  well  as  in  Economic  History,  and  also  an  essay  p^r  upon  an 
economic  subject  The  requirements  of  Victoria  in  this  group, 
assuming  that  the  candidate  takes  two  foreign  languages,  are 
much  more  limited,  only  two  papers  being  then  set  in  two 
subjects  chosen  out  of  the  following  five — Political  Science, 
Economic  Theory,  Commercial  Law,  Commercial  Geography,  and 
Economic  History. 

In  Commercial  Law,  the  requirements  of  each  university  are 
quite  modest  Birminghemi  places  a  compulsory  test  of  one 
paper  in  the  Third  Year  examination,  London  an  optional  test  of 
one  paper  in  the  Final  examination,  and  Victoria  likewise  (but  if 
two  Foreign  Languages  be  taken  and  Political  Economy,  only 
one  out  of  the  three  papers — Economic  History,  Commercial 
Geography,  and  Commercial  Law — can  be  selected). 

Commercial  Geography  is  not  assigned  separate  papers  in  the 
Birmingham  examinations,  but,  as  previously  remarked,  enters 
into  the  “Commerce”  papers,  to  what  extent  time  alone  esm 
show.  Victoria  sets  an  optional  paper  upon  it  in  the  Final 
examination,  but  London’s  treatment  will  perhaps  give  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  our  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  as  a 
separate  compulsory  paper  is  required,  though  limited  to  the 
lower  standard  of  the  Intermediate. 

The  commercial  aspect  of  Mathematics  receives  special  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  “Accounting"  course  of  Birmingham,  and  a  more 
extended  knowledge  of  the  science  of  mathematics  is  provided 
for,  if  desired,  by  means  of  two  papers  on  the  subject  in  each  of 
the  first  two  years,  alternative  to  other  subjects  (chiefly  Natural 
and  Technological  Science,  History,  and  Political  Science) .  Neither 
London  nor  Victoria  appear  to  give  any  special  recognition  to 
what  has  roughly  been  termed  “  commercial  ”  mathematics,  each 
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wluifying  itoelf  with  «  couple  of  papers  upon  Pure  lUthematios, 
in  the  Intermediaie  examination. 

Aooountaney,  as  previously  noted,  forms  no  part  of  the  ex* 
aminations  of  the  Victoria  University,  and  is  given  a  subordinate 
position  in  those  of  the  University  of  London— one  paper,  in  the 
Final,  the  taking  of  which  neoesaitatee  the  abandonment  of  the 
paper  in  Industrial  and  Commercial  Law.  Each  of  the  three 
examinations  of  the  University  of  Biiiningham  contains  one 
paper  upon  this  subject,  but,  so  far  as  the  test  of  the  Final  year 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  standard  of  requirements,  that 
standard  is  much  the  same  in  the  two  universities. 

A  brief  summary  will  now  indicate  the  relation  of  each  of  the 
above  university  courses  to  the  scheme  of  commercial  education 
suggested  by  commercial  men,  and  tabulated  on  pp.  16, 17.  How 
far  the  work  of  each  lecture  course  covers,  or  fails  to  cover,  the 
detailed  requirements  is  an  interesting  question,  which  it  is 
hardly  wise  to  discuss  until  further  information  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  courses  is  available.  Omitting  additional 
subjects,  I  find  that  the  Birmingham  degree  provides  for  tests 
in  two  Foreign  Languages,  in  Economics,  in  Commercial  Law, 
in  Accountancy,  in  Mathematics,  and  indirectly  in  Commercial 
Geography,  but  makes  no  direct  provision  for  any  test  in  the 
mother  tongue  beyond  that  required  in  the  general  answering 
of  questions.  The  Victoria  degree  (by  a  system  of  options) 
enables  candidates  to  take  papers  in  two  Foreign  Languages,  in 
Economics,  in  Commercial  Law,  in  Mathematics,  but  not  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Geography  (unless  C]!ommercial  Law  be  omitted),  nor  in 
Accountancy.  A  somewhat  elaborate  test  in  the  mother  tongue 
is  provided  in  the  form  of  papers  on  English  Literature,  which 
include  some  essay  work.  The  London  degree  includes  papers 
in  Economics,  in  Commercial  Law,  in  Commercial  Geography,  and 
in  Mathematics,  but  not  in  Accountancy,  unless  Commercial  Law 
be  omitted;  its  test  in  two  Foreign  Languages  is  limited  to 
written  translation  from  the  languages  into  English,  and  there 
is  no  oral  examination  as  in  the  other  degrees.  An  indirect  test 
in  English  is  provided  for  by  the  setting  of  an  essay  paper 
dealing  with  an  economic  topic. 
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Clearly  the  requirements  of  the  Birmingham  degree  are 
more  nearly  in  harmony  with  the  professed  wishes  of  the  great 
bulk  of  commercial  men,  having  any  interest  in  the  question, 
than  those  of  either  of  the  other  degrees.  The  greater  attention 
that  can  be  given  to  modem  languages  under  the  Victoria 
curriculum  will  cause  many  business  men,  no  doubt,  to  prefer 
that  eourse  to  the  London  one,  in  spite  of  the  paucity  of  economic 
work  that  the  taking  of  a  second  language  entails :  perhaps  the 
elasticity  of  the  scheme  may  also  be  in  its  favour.  Though  the 
London  course  may  not  be  so  “  practical,”  nor,  at  present,  so  much 
appreciated  by  commercial  men,  as  that  of  Birmingham,  yet  it 
seems  to  possess  a  greater  unity  and  coherency  of  arrangement, 
and,  in  laying  emphasis  upon  general  principles,  to  pursue  a 
more  scientific  line  of  development ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  training  and  mental  discipline  afiforded  by  the  nature  of  its 
studies  will  be  of  a  particularly  valuable  character  to  those 
intended  for  responsible  positions  in  industrial  and  commercial 
pursuits. 

Besides  the  main  subjects  named  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
other  more  general  courses  and  several  alternatives  enter  into 
the  syllabuses  of  the  three  degrees  under  discussion,  a  conspectus 
of  which  is  now  exhibited  in  the  following  table.  Matriculation 
requirements  arc  omitted,  the  preparation  for  the  same  being 
generally  carried  on  at  school,  and,  in  any  case,  being  of  a  pre> 
liminary  nature. 

Beyond  the  work  thus  provided,  both  London  and  Victoria 
have  established  Honours  Schools  in  Economic  and  Political 
Science,  specially  framed  to  meet  the  needs  of  future  business 
men.  The  scope  of  these  two  schools  will  be  gathered  from  the 
details  given  in  the  appended  table.  The  Intermediate  exami> 
nation  of  the  Ordinary  degree  must  precede  the  Final  examina* 
tion  of  the  Honours  degree  in  the  University  of  London;  in 
Victoria,  either  the  Intermediate  (ordinary)  B.A.  must  be  passed, 
or  certifieates  be  presented  of  having  attended  approved  courses 
of  study in  subjects  other  than  those  of  the  Honours  school, 

'  Such  couneB  must  average,  during  the  first  and  second  academic  years,  not  less 
than  six  hours  a  week,  of  which  three  hours  a  week  shall  be  a  language. 
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before  the  Honours  examination  can  be  taken.  The  courses  for 
the  Intermediate  B.Sc.  (Lond.)  and  Intermediate  B.A.  (Yict.) 
have  been  previously  outlined. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  HONOURS  DEGREES  (FINAL  EXAMI¬ 
NATION)  IN  ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCR 


London. 


No.  of 
Papers. 


Economics . 1 

Public  Administration  and  Finance  1 
Essays  (Economic  or  Political^  » 

Modem  European  History,  19th  cen-\  , 
tury  . /  ^ 


One  subject  selected  from  a  list  of  ten  4 
[Economic  Theory,  jM^iaeral  . 
Economic  History,  Modern  Eco¬ 
nomic  History,  History  of  Political 
Ideas,  Public  Administration, 
Banking  and  Currency,  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade,Transport,  Insurance, 
Statistical  Tlieory  and  Practice.] 

A  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  authors,  and  French  and 
German  translation  reauired  in 
tlie  papers  of  the  selected  subject. 


No.  of 
P«pert. 

Economics  and  Commercial  Geo-j.2 

P(^caf  Science  (indudiug  Public  1  . 
finance) . /  ^ 


Economic  History . 1 

Modem  Europ^n  History  (1500-  \  , 
1900)  or  Ancient  History  •  •  )  ^ 
Jurispmdence,  or  constitutional  . 

law,  or  commercial  law  . .  •  >  j  ^ 

Two  special  subjects  in  Economics,' 
Economic  History,  or  Political 
Science,  with  the  option  of  sub- 
stitutii^  for  the  second  subject  . 
either  Ethics,  or  Geonaphy,  or  a  [  * 
special  historical  subject,  or  a| 
legal  subject  or  subjects  not  I 
already  taken.  / 


The  nature  of  the  special  subjects,  which  it  is  intended  the 
Honours  commercial  students  of  V^'ictoria  University  shall  choose 
from,  is  further  explained  in  a  Prospcctvji  of  the  Courses  in  Higher 
CommercUd  Education,  lately  Issued  by  the  Owens  College — 
Banking,  Foreign  Trade,  Railway  Transportation,  Industrial 
Organization,  and  the  Cotton  Industry  being  indicated  as 
suitable  subjects. 

In  both  schemes  the  commercial  student  has  certainly  been 
well  looked  after,  almost  too  well  perhaps.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  degree  to  be  obtained  is,  after  all,  one  in  an 
Honours  School  of  Economic  and  Political  Science.  A  student  of 
Victoria  University  might  choose,  for  his  ten  papers,  two  upon 
“  The  Cotton  Industry,”  three  in  Commercial  Law,  one  in  Modem 
History,  and  so  conhnc  any  test  in  general  economics  to  one 
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I)aper  in  Political  Science,  one  in  Economic  History,  and  some* 
thing  less  than  two  in  Economic  Theory  (a  part  of  these  two 
papers  being  concerned  with  commercial  geography).  If  the 
Honours  school  were  one,  say,  of  applied  economics  and  com* 
merce(!),  the  consistency  of  permitting  such  a  choice  might  pass 
muster.  The  basic  principles  of  economic  science,  including,  for 
the  moment,  economic  history  and  political  science,  are  not  so 
limited,  either  in  extent  or  importance  as  to  be  able  to  be  satis- 
factorily  covered  (for  such  is  the  supposition  implied  in  the  title 
of  the  Honours  school)  within  four  papers.  I  would  advocate  a 
severe  restriction  of  the  options  that  permit  such  a  course  to  be 
taken,  and  the  laying  of  much  greater  emphasis  upon  general 
facts,  principles,  and  methods,  which,  though  they  may  not  be 
looked  upon  as  commercial,  are  nevertheless  of  more  vital 
importance  to  commercial  men  than  an  elaborate  and  over-nice 
academic  knowledge  of  the  details  of  semi*technical  subjects, 
for  a  true  appreciation  of  which  an  arduous  and  prolonged  pre¬ 
liminary  training  in  economic  foundations  is  essential.  Out  of 
a  total  of  ten  papers  set  for  the  Honours  examination  in  this 
school,  four  papers  could  well  be  divided  between  the  Theory  of 
Economics  (including  applications  of  statistical  methods)  and 
the  History  of  Economic  Doctrine,  two  given  to  the  very  wide 
and  (commercially)  very  valuable  field  of  the  Economic  History 
of  England,  two  to  Political  Science,  including  public  finance, 
and  one  to  an  essay  requiring  a  more  comprehensive  treatment 
of  some  problem  in  history  or  doctrine,  making  a  total  of  nine 
papers.  The  remaining  paper  might  be  devoted  to  such  a 
subject  as  Modem  History,  or  Jurisprudence,  though  if  the  con* 
sideration  that  the  economic  history  of  England  deserves  were 
more  fully  recognized,  and  the  extra  paper  assigned  to  the 
comparative  treatment  of  a  particular  period  or  topic  therein 
(demanding,  like  London,  a  fir8t*hand  knowledge  of  the  principal 
French  and  German  authorities),  so  much  the  better.^ 

'  RemoTe  the  options  in  Applied  Economics,  Geognphj,  »nd  Law,  from  the  Victoria 
sjilabus,  and,  without  any  materiai  alteration  of  the  regulations,  the  papers  could 

more  satisfactorily  grouped— Economics  (four  papersX  Economic  History  (three 
papers).  Political  Science  (one  paper).  Jurisprudence  (one  paperX  Modem  History 
(one  paper).  But  as  Modern  History  is  htirly  well  tested  in  the  Intermediate 
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No  doubt  objection  will  be  made  that  a  scheme  of  this  kind, 
omitting  important  commercial  subjects,  such  as  law,  geography, 
and  so  on,  is  not  adapted  at  all  to  the  requirements  of  future 
business  men.  But  the  sort  of  education  the  commercial  people 
have  called  for  is  already  provided  in  the  ordinary  degree 
courses  previously  described,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have 
shown  interest  in,  or  desire  for,  any  other  special  modification 
of  the  university  curriculum.  Possibly  the  constructors  of  the 
syllabuses  of  the  new  Honours  schools  have  ventured  to  deter¬ 
mine  for  themselves  what  the  requirements  and  desires  of  their 
mercantile  neighbours  ought  to  be — for  what  good  ?  Adapt  the 
Honours  School  of  Economic  Science  as  one  will,  provided  that 
the  name  and  professed  standard  of  the  course  are  not  altogether 
belied,  there  will  be,  at  any  time,  comparatively  few  commercitd 
students  (those,  that  is,  actually  preparing  for  the  daily  conflict 
of  the  industrial  and  commercial  arena)  who  will  follow  its 
studies.  For,  as  commercial  Istudents,  what  special  advantages 
do  they  obtain  from  such  a  course  as  the  one  (Victoria)  upon 
the  consideration  of  which  this  discussion  has  arisen.  They  are 
already  (or  can  be)  furnished  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  general 
modem  history  in  the  Intermediate  course,  therefore  the  value 
of  an  additional  historical  paper  in  the  Final  is  not  of  over¬ 
whelming  commercial  importance  to  them.  No  greater  develop¬ 
ment  of  mathematical  ability  is  secured  than  the  Ordinary 
course  makes  compulsory.  Their  commercial  law  is  not  different 
from  that  for  which  the  same  ordinary  course  makes  preparation 
— the  detailed  knowledge  of  a  special  course  only  a  lawyer 
would  require.  By  reason  of  the  extra  pressure  of  economic 
and  technical  subjects,  their  Final  (Honours)  examination  does 
not  demand  from  them  any  more  thorough  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  than  is  insisted  upon  in  the  moderate  requirements  of 
the  Intermediate  B.A.  The  academic  treatment  of  the  two 
special  subjects  is  likely  to  involve  an  amount  of  historical  and 
argumentative  disquisition,  much  of  which  would  be  of  little 
permanent  value  to  them  as  strictly  commercial  students.  The 

examination,  the  present  paper  might  well  give  way  to  an  additional  one  in 
Political  Science. 
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chief  advantage  that  future  business  men  would  derive  from 
such  a  course,  as  compared  with  that  leading  to  the  Ordinary 
degiee,  would  be  the  superior  mental  training  resulting  from 
the  careful  and  systematic  study  of  the  major  subjects  of  the 
university  examination.  Yet  can  such  a  course  afford  the 
highest  kind  of  mental  training  ?  It  is  more  than  problematical. 

Now  may  I  suggest  that  an  Honours  School  of  Economics,  con¬ 
centrating  its  attention  upon  a  thorough  and  scientific  study  of 
the  subject,  investigating  and  comparing  its  facts  and  doctrines 
so  as  to  establish  a  firm  foundation  for  future  applications  of  the 
general  principles  evolved,  its  scope  restricted,  or  lai-gely  so,  to 
its  own  field  of  work,  would  afford  a  training  far  superior  to  that 
of  any  hybrid  quasi-economic  assortment  of  studies  ?  Further, 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  mental  self-reliance,  independence  of 
reasoning,  logical  sequence  of  thought,  capacity  for  detail,  and  yet 
breadth  of  view,  likely  to  be  developed  by  the  unravelling  of 
the  difficult  and  perplexing  problems  springing  up  in  every  part 
of  such  work,  are  of  incalculable  importance,  for  that  matter,  to 
every  man,  but  conspicuously  to  those  who  are  required  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  commercial  and  industrial  leadership.  The 
sacrifice  of  a  certain  amount  of  miscellaneous  information  would 
be  of  small  loss  to  those  men  in  comparison  with  the  great  gain 
of  a  mental  equipment  of  this  kind.  However,  regulations  like 
those  of  the  Victoria  degree,  requiring  a  certificate  (or  certificates) 
in  approved  subjects  other  than  the  ones  appearing  in  the  tests 
of  the  Honours  papers,  assure  a  certain  acquaintance  with  other 
studies,  which,  if  thought  really  necessary,  could  easily  be  made 
to  cover  a  couple  of  foreign  languages  (with  oral  work),  mathe¬ 
matics,  history,  geography,  and  even  commercial  law.  In  fact, 
the  certificate  of  the  intermediate  B.A.  (Viet.)  includes  all 
these  subjects  except  the  last  two,  which,  for  commercial 
students  taking  an  Honours  course,  might  form  an  alternative 
to  Latin. 

This  criticism  does  not  apply  with  exactly  the  same  force  to 
the  Honours  course  of  the  University  of  London,  for  the  greater 
attention  given  to  economics  in  the  Intermediate  B.Sc.  partially 
excuses  the  limitations  of  the  Final  Honours  papers.  No 
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commercial  geography  or  commercial  law  is  allowed  to  appear 
in  the  Final  examination ;  out  of  the  nine  papers  set  therein,  one 
is  devoted  to  modem  history,  four  to  the  general  pxinciples  of 
economic  and  political  science,  and  four  to  a  more  advanced 
treatment  of  general  theory  or  history,  or  to  a  technical  subject 
like  insurance  or  transportation.  The  regulations  insist  upon  a 
tliorough  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  though  not 
toucliing  the  oral  work  reached  by  Victoria  through  its  Inter¬ 
mediate  examination.  Combining  the  papers  of  both  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  and  the  Final  (Honours)  examinations,  there  results  a 
total  of  eighteen  papers,  which  may  be  classified  os  follows : 
General  Economics  and  Political  Science,  ten  papers ;  Applied 
Economics,  four  papers  (which,  however,  may  be  taken  in  the 
preceding  group) ;  Mathematics  (Intermediate),  two  papers ; 
Commercial Geography(Intermcdiate),onepaper;  Modem  History 
(Final),  one  paper.  In  this  disposition  of  papers,  emphasis  is 
undeniably  laid  upon  general  principles ;  still,  I  think  that,  in 
the  Final  examination,  the  change  of  two  of  the  four  papers  on 
the  selected  subject  into  a  further  compulsory  test  in  English 
Economic  History,’ and  a  division  of  the  remaining  two  between 
Economic  Theory  and  Political  Science  (Public  Administration  and 
Finance)  would  render  the  course  preparing  for  the  degree  more 
thorough  and  more  valuable  to  the  student,  be  he  desirous  of 
pursuing  a  commercial  occupation,  or  of  undertaking  economic 
research.  Certain  aspects  of  transport,  banking,  and  currency, 
industrial  organization,  and  similar  subjects,  necessarily  receive 
some  attention  in  general  economics,  and  their  elaborate  handling 
is  by  no  means  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  a  commercial 
student.  So  far  as  the  purely  economic  student  desires  to 
specialize  in  the  same,  such  branches  naturally  fall  into  the 
category  of  post-graduate,  rather  than  of  undergraduate  studies. 

In  conclusion,  if  this  paper  causes  consideration  to  be  given 
to  the  idea  that  the  special  composite  instmetion  apparently 
desired  by  commercial  men  should  be  restricted  to  the  courses 
and  examinations  of  the  ordinary  degree,  and  that  the  Honours 
school  of  economic  science  should  be  freed  from  the  burden  of 
undesirable  extraneous  or  technical  subjects  so  that  its  title 
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may  be  justified  by  a  general  and  scientifically  arranged  survey 
of  its  professed  field  of  work ;  if,  in  fine,  the  previous  discussion 
helps  to  emphasize  the  truth  that  an  Honours  School  of  Economic 
Science,  rationally  orgemized,  requires  no  adaptation  to  commer¬ 
cial  requirements — the  very  nature  of  its  studies  ensuring  a 
most  effectual  kind  of  commercial  training  without  any  novel 
arrangement  of  courses — and  that  such  arrangements  are  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  also  calculated,  as  involving  insufficient 
training  in  general  principles  and  methods,  to  encourage  economic 
sciolism,  the  writer  will  be  more  than  satisfied.  And  as  he  con¬ 
cludes  his  treatment  of  a  thorny  controversial  subject,  it  is  with 
the  anticipated  pleasure  of  reading  and  appreciating  the  other 
side  of  the  argument. 


Ernest  Ritson  Dewsnup. 


CO-OPERATION  AND  THE  POOR. 


"VrOT  a  moment  too  soon  has  Mr.  J.  C.  Gray,  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Co-operative  Union  of  Great  Britain, 
spoken  out  in  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Societies*  Annual 
(of  last  year),  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Co-operation,  as 
at  present  practised  in  this  country,  fails  to  do  more  than  a 
very  little  for  “the  poor;”  that  it  has  become  exclusive, 
conferring,  indeed,  great  benefits,  but  reserving  such  altogether 
for  “  the  well-to-do  artisan,*’  and  leaving  “  the  poor,”  the  people 
for  whom  it  was  specifically  intended,  practically  out  in  the 
cold.  Take  this  charge  with  all  reserves — accusations  are  apt  to 
be  overstated.  It  still  amounts  to  a  lamentable  confession  of 
failure,  as  grave  an  indictment  as  could  be  launched  against 
the  movement  For  co-operation  which  does  nothing  for  the 
poor  is  like  a  missionary  society  which  makes  no  converts,  or  a 
court  of  law  which  administers  no  justice. 

The  charge,  as  it  happens,  is  not  new.  It  must  be  familiar, 
among  other  people,  to  readers  of  the  Economic  Review. 
It  has  been  put  forward  before,  by  others  than  Mr.  Gray,  but 
only  to  be  met  each  time  by  those  in  office  in  the  Union  with  a 
flat  denial  of  its  truth.  In  seeming  refutation,  the  annual 
balance  sheets  were  triumphsmtly  pointed  to,  showing  each 
year  a  new  accession  of  strength — larger  membership,  more 
business,  more  capital,  more  profits.  No  such  denial  will  any 
longer  be  possible,  now  that  Mr.  Gray  has  spoken.  Here  are 
his  words : — 

“  It  cannot  be  said  that  co-operation  has  yet  succeeded  in  any 
large  degree  >  in  laying  hold  of  the  very  poor,  and  benefited  them 
by  its  operations.  The  great  bulk  of  the  membership  of  the  co¬ 
operative  movement  belongs  to  the  well-to-do  artisan  class.**  The 
movement  .  •  •  has  lost  sight  of  the  great  aim  which  Owen  had  in 
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view,  which  was,  to  raise  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  community 
by  recognizing  the  forces  and  circumstances  which  governed  their 
lives.  ...  Members  make  no  effort  to  ascertain  whether  the  poor  (for 
whom  co-operation  was  founde*!)  ...  are  taking  advantage  of  its 
benefits.’* 

The  movement  has,  in  fact,  no  message  for  the  poor,  except 
it  be  this,  quoted  by  Mr.  Gray:  “Provide  yourselves  with 
money,  and  then  you  can  make  your  purchases  at  our  co¬ 
operative  shop  and  obtain  co-operative  benefits,” — which  means, 
“  bonus.”  Short  of  that,  “  the  comfortable,  prosperous-looking 
co-operator  ”  gets  from  co-operation  what  he  wants ;  “  the  lean, 
starved-looking,  ill-clad  man”  is  refused.  “Where,”  so  asks 
Mr.  Gi*ay,  “  is  the  equity  in  this,  and  where  the  boasted  power 
of  co-opei*ation  to  help  the  poor  ?  ”  Evidently  “  the  enthusiasm 
and  ideals  of  the  founders  have  not  always  been  maintained.  .  .  . 
There  is  apathy  all  round,  and  no  earnest  conviction  or  faith  in 
the  adaptability  of  co-operation  to  solve  the  social  problems 
that  confront  us  to-day.” 

When  this  is  said,  who  is  to  gainsay  Mr.  Gray,  who,  in  his 
official  capacity  knows  British  co-operation  better  than  any  one 
else  ?  The  indictment  obviously  is  the  more  severe  because  we 
know,  from  wliat  is  now  happening  abroad  and  from  what  has 
in  the  past  happened  in  this  country,  that  co-operation  itself 
cannot  be  in  fault  in  the  matter,  since  co-operation  has  shown 
plainly  enough,  and  many  times  over,  that  it  can  benefit  the 
poor  freely,  and  does  so.  The  Raifieisen  co-operator,  the  foreign 
“  Socialist  ”  and  "  Catholic  ”  co-operators,  make  it  their  specific 
object  to  help  the  very  poor,  down  to  the  beggar  on  the  dung¬ 
hill,  and  succeed  brilliantly.  Our  own  “BpOchdale  pioneers” 
started  in  abject  poverty.  They  helped  themselves  and  many 
others  as  destitute,  and  in  the  end  converted  those  poor  wage- 
earners  into  the  present  “  well-to-do  artisans.”  No  blame  can, 
therefore,  attach  to  the  principle.  It  must  be  our  application  of 
it  which  must  be  in  fault. 

The  matter  is  one  full  of  social  importance,  alike  from  a 
working  class  and  from  a  general  point  of  view,  well  meriting 
attention.  Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  facts.  We 
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shall  then  be  in  a  better  position  to  consider  Mr.  Gray’s 
suggestions  as  to  remedies 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gray’s  diagnosis  of  the 
actual  state  of  things  is  accurate.  Seeing  what  is  his  official 
position,  it  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  he  does  not  go  into 
etiology,  but  contents  himself  with  simply  chronicling  what  he 
has  observed.  As  matters  stand,  however,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
diiccm  the  underlying  causes  of  the  present  mi.schief.  Co-opera¬ 
tion  unquestionably  started  well,  with  its  aim  clearly  set  before 
it,  and  an  ample  force  of  enthusiasm  to  propel  it.  But  at  an 
early  point  on  its  course,  unfortunately,  it  deviated  from  the 
straight  line.  The  angle  of  deviation  was  at  first  very 
acute ;  the  departure  must  have  seemed  slight  in  the  extreme. 
However,  further  progi-ession  has  natui’olly  widened  the  diver¬ 
gence,  and  brought  the  movement  to  its  present  dangerous 
point.  There  was,  of  course,  no  special  viciousness  in  all  this 
aberration — probably,  not  even  consciousness  of  a  fault  It 
was  simply  a  matter  of  logical  sequence,  an  inevitable  coase- 
quence  from  a  first  false  move. 

At  its  first  start,  co-operation  must  necessarily  begin  with 
supply — at  a  time  when  nothing  was  more  urgently  wanted 
than  protection  against  extortionate  and  fraudulent  trade. 
Adulteration  and  overcharges  were  rife,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
poor  in  respect  of  standard  quality  and  market  prices  was 
mercilessly  exploited.  Even  apart  from  such  consideration, 
supply  must  necessarily  be  the  first  step  taken,  the  first  foun¬ 
dation  laid,  because  only  by  its  means  could  the  requisite  funds 
be  obtained.  There  was  "  enthusieism  ”  then  in  the  movement, 
as  Mr.  Gray  reminds  us,  and  the  movement  consequently  went 
merrily  forward.  It  was  not  a  question  merely  of  cheap  or 
genuine  tea  and  sugar,  or  a  bonus  to  be  found  to  a  customer’s 
credit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  original  pioneers  and  those 
who  followed  their  lead  looked  upon  co-operation  as  a  power 
which  was  to  regenerate  the  world,  exalt  every  valley,  make 
fraud  and  extortion  impossible,  not  only  by  setting  up  irresistible 
competition,  but  also  by  training  people  to  respect  themselves 
and  obey  their  consciences,  by  making  education  universal 
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and  abolishing  inequalities,  and,  in  general,  by  bringing  the 
millennium  a  good  bit  nearer.  Those  were  high  aims.  How¬ 
ever,  noble  as  they  might  be,  the  practical  beginning  must  be 
made  with  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  It  was  made.  And,  as 
a  result,  supply  was  found  to  be  successful  beyond  anything 
that  had  been  even  dreamt  of.  The  poor  '*  lean,  starved-looking, 
ill-clad’*  working  man  soon  became  the  sleek,  “well-to-do 
artisan  ” — a  Bemi-hourgeoia — such  a  man  as,  probably,  so  far  as 
material  results  are  concerned,  none  of  the  original  pioneers 
would  have  cared  to  stir  a  finger  for,  inasmuch  as  he  would 
be  perfectly  competent  to  look  after  his  own  interests.  The 
struggling,  little  back-street  store  developed  into  the  palatial 
warehouse,  and  in  due  course  into  the  princely  establishment  of 
a  wholesale  society.  Nothing,  proverbially,  succeeds — nothing, 
unfortunately,  commends  itself  to  un-Catonic  human  judgment 
— like  success.  Here  was,  to  all  appearance,  the  true  philoso¬ 
pher’s  stone  discovered,  the  secret  revealed  how  to  bring  riches 
to  the  poor !  And  it  was  a  secret  which  appealed  with  quite 
peculiar  force  to  the  average  Briton.  For  we  are  by  race  and 
constitution  every  one  of  us  prone  to  trading  ways  of  thinking 
and  trading  ambitions.  There  is  not  more  surely  the  proverbial 
“Tartar”  concealed  in  every  Russian  than  there  is  a  “shop¬ 
keeper,”  calculating  and  greedy,  in  every  Briton.  We  absolutely 
take  credit  for  this,  and  consider  it  a  merit  We  laugh  at  the 
foreigners  who  grow  enthusiastic  over  ideals  and  look  beyond 
the  narrow  horizon  visible  to  our  feeble  eyes  for  some  world¬ 
regenerating  scheme,  which  appears  to  ourselves  as  distant  as 
the  moon.  Self-sufficiently  we  clap  our  hands  upon  our  pockets, 
and  congratulate  ourselves  upon  understanding  better  what  is 
the  genuine  good  to  be  obtained,  and  what  the  test  of  its  good¬ 
ness  : — “  Is  there  money  in  it  ?  ”  Manifestly  there  was  “  money  ” 
— money  in  plenty — in  distributive  co-operation.  Accordingly, 
in  obedience  to  the  familiar  stock-exchange  maxim,  we  deter¬ 
mined  to  “  run  profits  and  cut  losses.”  Supply  was  “  run  ”  for  all 
that  it  was  worth.  Riches  increased,  and  we  set  our  hearts  upon 
them ;  the  ideal  aims  of  the  Rochdale  gospel — “  losses  ”  as  yet, — 
that  is  education,  production,  credit,  home  colonies,  housing 
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operations — might  serve  very  well  as  a  showy  inscription  on  our 
banner.  So  they  were  conscientiously  kept  on  the  programme ! 
But  supply  was  the  form  of  co-operation  to  be  “  run.” 

From  that  time  forward  the  official  programme  of  co¬ 
operation  has  come  to  be  practically  limited  to  supply.  Other 
forms  were  systematically  discountenanced,  at  most  tolerated, 
and  persistently  warned  that  their  proper  place  must  eventually 
be  at  the  back  of  the  Victor’s  car,  in  servitude  to  supply.  The 
policy  has  proved  successful.  Our  co-operator  has  grown  rich. 
He  is  thoroughly  satisfied.  But  turn  to  Mr.  Gray’s  paper,  and 
hear  the  other  part  of  the  tale !  A  high  wall  has  been  built  up, 
a  great  gulf  fixed,  between  the  few  working  men  intended 
originally  to  be  the  vanguard  of  their  class,  who  have  made 
their  cry  within  the  pale,  and  those  many  more  who  are  left 
outside.  There  is  no  touch,  no  common  feeling  between  the  two. 
The  “  poor,”  as  Mr.  Gray  puts  it,  have  not  the  capacity  for  so 
much  as  "  hearing  the  cry  ”  which  is  addressed  to  them ;  “  and 
did  they  hear  it,  they  could  not  understand  it.”  And  the 
wealthy  are  so  much  in  ignorance  of  the  condition  of  their 
poorer  whilom  class-mates,  that,  after  nearly  sixty  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  co-operation,  Mr.  Gray  is  compelled  to  own  that  '*  social 
missionaries  ”  are  necessary  “  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  poor, 
and  obtain  an  insight  into  their  peculiar  requirements,”  and  so 
learn  to  ”  understand  the  difficulties  and  temptations  to  which 
they  are  exposed.”  Surely  here  we  have  a  dismal  sequel  to 
the  old  exhilarating  promises  of  breaking  down  class  barriers 
and  establishing  universal  union !  That  is  not  all.  Even  the 
select  company  of  those  directly  benefited  have  become  depraved. 
”  Many  professed  co-operators  ai-e  only  partial  supporters  of  the 
movement;  they  arc  co-operators  where  it  suits  them  to  be 
so.”  Successful  as  they  have  been,  they  “  hesitate  ”  to  apply 
the  principle  which  has  insured  their  success  beyond  that 
elementary  milchcow  form  which  fills  their  pockets. 

More  widespread  mischief  still  may  easily  result  For  our 
success  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
world,  and  made  others  eager  to  follow  where  we  have  marched 
to  victory.  They  hope  to  equal  us  by  studying  our  ways,  and 
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faithfully,  indiscriminaiely  imitating  us.  In  Germany,  in 
Belgium,  in  Switzerland,  in  Spain,  we  see  co-operators  readily 
adopting  our  organization — placing  supply  at  the  head,  a  powerful 
wholesale  society  at  the  centre,  where  it  must  dominate  all 
the  movement,  with  a  pronounced  preference  shown  for  large 
stores,  serving  wide  districts  by  means  of  numerous  branches, 
and  centralization  and  Prsetorianism  throughout. 

All  this  clearly  is  the  result  of  our  excessive  worship  of  pelf. 
Of  course  our  present  policy  is  not  officially  described  in  this 
way.  There  is  a  very  plausible  plea  put  forward  in  its  defence — a 
plea  which,  in  spite  of  its  transparent  falsity,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  some,  at  any  rate,  of  those  who  use  it  believe  to  be  true. 
It  is  seriously  maintained  that  supply  is  the  only  form  of 
co-operation  which  is  really  “  collectivist.”  And  “  collectivism,” 
of  course,  however  little  we  may  understand  its  meaning,  we 
must  have.  The  argument  apparently  is  this — that  supply,  by 
means  of  its  acquisition  of  the  instruments  of  commerce  and 
production  on  behalf  of  a  large  body  of  persons,  naturally  paves 
the  way  for  that  great  social  conquest  of  all  possessions  within 
the  country  by  the  community,  which  Socialists  bid  us  look  to 
for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  In  truth,  whether  that  con- 
‘  summation  be  desirable  or  not,  so  far  from  hastening  its  advent, 
the  massing  together  of  large  possessions  in  the  hands  of  co¬ 
operative  societies  distinctly  places  a  serious  obstacle  in  its 
way.  For  it  creates  a  new  vested  interest,  which  will  eventu¬ 
ally  have  to  be  bought  out.  And  buying  out  a  co-operative 
society’s  interest — so  offers  recently  made  by  the  English  Co¬ 
operative  Wholesale  Society  to  the  Irish  farmers  who  supply 
its  Irish  dairies  with  milk  show — is  likely  to  prove  a  costly 
process.  Quite  apart  from  this,  all  the  arguments  employed 
by  the  present  leaders  of  co-operation  in  their  invitations  to 
outsiders  to  join  are  distinctly  of  an  individualist  ”  character. 
Our  cry  is  constantly,  so  writes  Mr.  Gray,  “  Come  and  join  our 
stores,  and  you  will  get  eo  much  dividend  on  your  purchaaea  I  ” 
If  this  is  not  an  individualist  argument,  I  do  not  know  what 
is.  However,  the  whole  drift  of  thought  and  atmosphere  in 
the  stores  has  become  individualist — and  individualistically  gain- 
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seeking  into  the  bargain — in  the  extreme.  And  quite  naturally 
so.  “  /  deal  at  the  stores,”  this  is  what  is  said.  I  draw  so 
much  dividend.”  The  nominative  case  of  the  pronoun  of  the 
first  person  is  written  large  upon  all  transactions.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  thinks  of  himself  in  joining,  he  thinks  of  himself  in 
dealing,  and  thinks  of  himself — once  more  teste  Mr.  Gray  ^ — in 
disposing  of  his  profits.  The  property  of  the  society  is  the 
property  of  the  individuals,  with  a  proportionate  share  in  it 
due  to  each.  “Collectivism”  in  distribution  is,  in  fact,  an 
absolute  myth.  There  is  at  least  ten  times  more  “col¬ 
lectivism” — if  we  must  have  the  word — in  production,  which 
makes  every  one  of  the  members  think  perpetually  of  the 
collective  interest  and  exert  himself  to  promote  it.  There  is 
ten  times  more  “  collectivism  ”  in  credit,  which  creates  a  common 
fund  and  links  members  together  in  necessaiy  “  solidarity.”  If 
the  plea  of  “  collectivism,”  as  being  embodied  in  supply,  is  not 
a  mere  misleading  pretence,  it  argues  a  want  of  logic  in  those 
who  use  it  which  shows  how  imperfectly,  under  the  present 
regime,  co-opemtive  education  has  done  its  work,  at  any  rate 
in  leading  quarters. 

“  Individualism  ”  in  itself — as  opposed  to  “  collectivism  ” — is, 
however,  not  by  any  means  the  count  upon  which,  above  all 
others,  one  would  wish  supply  to  be  judged  exclusively.  Wliat  is 
infinitely  more  serious  is  that  supply,  practised  by  itself,  and 
unaccompanied  by  safeguards  which  have  imfortunately  not 
been  adopted,  appeals,  as  a  matter  of  coume,  not  to  the  liigher, 
but  to  the  lower,  the  more  sordid,  side  of  human  nature.  It 
provokes  the  desire  of  “getting.”  It  makes  us  all  eagci' — 
and  Heaven  knows  in  the  average  Briton  it  docs  not  need  much 
to  do  that — to  add  £  to  £,  to  “run”  the  concern  for  profit’s 
sake.  Hear  Mr.  Gray’s  evidence : — 

“  In  those  days,  wo  are  told,  it  was  the  practice  of  poor  work¬ 
ing-people  to  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  earnestly  discussing 
the  best  means  of  improving  their  position,  and  the  result  of  those 

'  “  They  invest  their  money  outside  the  co-operative  movement  in  all  kinds  of 
speculation  which,  in  their  judgment,  may  be  expected  to  return  a  high  rate  of 
interest.” 
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discuseioDs  was  the  establishment  of  the  co-operative  movement.  .  .  . 
Nowadays  we  assemble  in  our  quarterly  or  half-yearly  meetings  to 
discuss  balance-sheets  and  the  prospects  of  furthering  our  business, 
but  we  seldom  hear  of  meetings  being  held  for  the  purpose  ’of  making 
earnest  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  poverty,  or  to  discover  the  best  means 
to  be  adopted  to  save  the  lost  wreckage  of  human  life.” 


Hear  furthermore  what  managers  of  small,  struggling,  local 
stores  have,  frequently  enough,  to  tell  you !  The  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  was  formed,  as  we  know,  not  merely  to 
enable  a  certain  number  of  substantial  stores,  situated  at  places 
convenient  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  to  purchase  their  supplies 
more  cheaply,  in  very  large  quantities.  Its  main  object  was — 
so  we  are  perpetually  assured  (and  considerable  stress  was  laid 
upon  this  point  at  Paris  in  1900) — to  enable  all  co-operative 
stores,  no  matter  whether  large  or  small,  conveniently  situated 
or  not,  to  purchase  their  goods  at  absolutely  tJie  same  price,  be 
the  quantity  taken  large  or  small,  as  an  encouragement  to 
co-operation.  As,  in  the  case  of  the  savings  banks,  the  profits 
earned  on  the  large  accounts  are,  in  the  interest  of  thrift,  made 
to  compensate  the  losses  sustained,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  the 
small — that  is,  the  vast  majority :  so  in  this  society  the  overplus 
realized  on  large  transactions  was  to  balance  the  deficiency 
incurred  on  the  small.  That  was  the  “co-operative”  idea. 
However,  we  have  ceased  to  think  “co-operation.”  We  now 
think  only  “  balance  sheet.”  To  serve  small,  far  away, 
struggling  societies  at  a  loss  might  indeed  encourage  co¬ 
operation  ;  but  it  would  infallibly  spoil  the  balance  sheet.  And 
a  good  balance  sheet  we  must  have!  For  we  have  taken  our 
rank  as  “traders,”  professing  to  compete  with  Lipton’s,  and 
Harrod’s,  and  the  rest  And  we  must  be  the  more  exacting 
in  matters  in  which  we  can  exert  pressure,  because,  of  course,  our 
administrators,  being  after  all  only  amateurs,  cannot  be  expected 
— all  Manchester  knows  that — to  equal  their  commercial  rivals 
in  business  capacity.  Accordingly,  a  good  many  small  societies, 
those  lower  steps  of  the  ladder  by  which  prosperous  co- 
operators  have  risen,  are  not  served,  or  served  only  at  prohibitive 
prices. 
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Now  it  must  be  evident  that  co-operation  cannot  with  im¬ 
punity  attempt  to  serve  two  masters.  It  cannot  serve  “  balance 
sheet  ”  and  “  the  ideal  ”  at  the  same  tima  It  may  serve  the 
former  obsequiously,  and  become  a  most  successful  joint-stock 
enterprise.  But  that  can  only  be  done  at  the  sacrifice  of  those 
higher  aims  which  once  inspired  that  "enthusiasm,”  on  the 
absence  of  which  Mr.  Gray  regretfully  remarks. 

Evidently — teste  once  more  Mr.  J.  C.  Gray — we  have  proceeded 
very  far  already  on  this  road  to  a  false  destination.  We  have 
placed  our  co-operation  exclusively  “  upon  a  business  footing," 
and  that  has  necessarily  entailed  further  consequences. 

One  such  consequence  is  that  our  distributive  co-operation 
has  been  in  the  main  concentrated  in  large  stores,  to  the  dis¬ 
couragement  of  small,  which  used  formerly  to  multiply  at  a 
steady  rate.  That  is,  at  present,  extolled  os  a  distinct  merit. 
From  a  mere  business  point  of  view,  of  course,  this  is  absolutely 
os  it  should  be.  There  can,  in  fact,  be  no  two  opinions  on  the 
matter.  Judged  from  a  business  point  of  view,  the  creation  of 
large  stores,  in  which  cost  of  management  may  be  comparatively 
reduced,  supply  of  goods  cheapened,  in  which  trade  must  be  less 
variable,  profits  larger  and  more  certain,  appears  os  the  one  road 
to  success.  Success  would,  indeed,  be  even  more  marked  still 
if  we  could  only  bring  ourselves  not  to  shiver  on  the  brink  of 
logical  consistency,  make  only  one  bite  of  our  cherry,  and  turn 
our  co-operative  concern  at  once  into  a  joint-stock  company. 
”  You  have  no  idea  how  that  has  improved  business.”  So  said 
to  me  the  managing  director  of  one  of  the  largest  whilom  co¬ 
operative  institutions  abroad,  recently  converted  into  a  company. 
“  We  directors  are  left  to  do  things  absolutely  as  we  please ;  no 
one  thinks  of  interfering ;  the  general  meetings  have  become  a 
pure  formality ;  and  so  long  os  we  serve  every  one  and  pay  a 
good  dividend,  all  the  world  is  satisfied.” 

Ay ;  but  that  is  not  co-operation.  Dividend,  mere  trade,  and 
easy  management  are  not  what  co-operative  stores  were  created 
for.  Their  main  object  was  to  be  to  provide  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  poor — education  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word — education  in  everyday  economics  even  more  than  in 
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sdentiBc  subjects — education  such  as  would  enable  them  to 
make  a  good  fight  in  the  world  and  raise  themselves  and  their 
class  by  degrees  to  the  more  favoured  position  of  “  their  betters.” 
Trade  and  easy  management  might,  as  it  happens,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  For  co-operation  has, 
as  Lord  Mayor  Hoy  the  other  day  reminded  co-operators  at 
Manchester,  one  circumstance  in  its  favour  which  secures  it  an 
immense  advantage,  and  so  makes  up  even  for  such  very  un¬ 
businesslike  vagaries  as  commercial  Manchester  will  have  it 
that  our  co-operative  memagers  are,  as  amateurs,  often  enough 
betrayed  into.  It  is  no  difficult  matter,  so  said  Mr.  Hoy,  to  carry 
on  trade  when  you  have  a  laige  fixed  and  certain  custom. 
However,  education  wants  to  be  looked  after.  That  paltry 
2  J  per  cent. — very  often  less — carried  to  an  "  educational  purposes 
fund  ”  out  of  annual  profits,  wherewith  co-operators  now  salve 
their  consciences,  and  which  provides  tuition  in  history,  political 
economy,  and  the  like, — not  to  mention  occasional  amusement — 
for  such  members  as  choose  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered,  does  but  inadequately  satisfy  this  requirement. 
The  main  education — education  in  business,  training  to  business 
habits,  business  thoughts,  businesslike  calculation — was  to  bo 
provided,  and  can  be  provided,  only  in  the  store,  by  members 
being  left  to  administer  their  own  affairs.  They  were  to  do 
what  the  original  Rochdale  pioneers  did — come  in  from  their 
work,  take  a  turn  at  the  counter  or  the  books,  and  go  home 
better  instructed  men.  Now,  be  the  large  store  as  valuable  as 
it  will,  from  a  trading  point  of  view — and  no  one  would  wish  it 
to  be  suppressed  where  it  serves  its  purpose, — education  of  this 
sort  is,  for  the  humblest  stratum  of  the  population  to  be  acted 
upon  by  co-operation,  to  be  obtained  only  by  personal  manage¬ 
ment  in  the  small  store.  The  small  store — economically  speak¬ 
ing  the  elementary  school  of  the  movement — is  for  it  absolutely 
indispensable.  The  large  cannot  be  expected  to  place  itself  at 
the  mercy  of  the  ’prentice  hands  of  Dick,  Tom,  and  Harry.  The 
small  store  is  not  likely  to  suffer  much  loss.  It  is  the  small 
store,  be  it  remembered,  which  was  the  beginning  of  that  large 
trading  establishment,  with  its  carts  and  horses,  and  its  scores  of 
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branches.  It  is  the  small  store  which  has,  by  its  education,  in 
the  first  instance,  tamed  out  the  managers  and  directors  who 
now  preside  over  that  successful  business  done  in  palatial 
mansions.  It  is  the  small  store  which  has  established  the 
touch  with  the  poor,  who  have  now  grown  to  be  "  well-to-do 
artisans  ” — and  in  very  many  instances  to  an  even  larger  extent 
than  that  word  indicates,  capitalists,  and  to  a  lesser  working  men. 
It  is  the  small  store  which  has  filled  the  ranks  of  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  army  with  recruits.  Our  present  co-operators  have 
ungratefully  kicked  the  ladder  from  under  their  feet  by  which 
they  themselves  have  risen.  And  now  they  affect  surprise  at 
being  left  high  and  dry  in  their  comparative  wealth  on  the  top 
of  their  wall !  If  co-operation  is  to  be  educational,  if  it  is  to 
spread  out  its  benefits  among  the  poor,  attract  them,  raise  them, 
emancipate  them,  there  must  be  small  stores  as  well  as  large. 
And  in  no  way  could  our  influential  large  stores  employ  the 
advantages  which  they  possess  to  better  purpose  than  in 
becoming  propagating  centres  for  co-operation,  dotting  the 
country  around,  not  only  with  branches,  but,  beyond  the  radius 
of  branches,  with  independent  little  societies,  drawing  their 
first  support  from  them,  just  os  co-operative  banks  in  Italy 
and  France  systematically  surround  themselves  with  little 
village  banks.  You  must  have  seedlings  if  you  would  have 
oaks. 

To  what  extent  the  big-store  policy,  now  so  much  in  vogue, 
lias  influenced  the  co-operative  movement  for  bod  may  be 
gathered  from  the  peculiar  regard  now  paid,  under  its  sway,  to 
capital,  and  the  differential  respect  meted  out  to  societies 
according  to  their  size.  In  the  attitude  taken  up  towards 
capital,  co-operation  has  described  a  complete  volte-face.  We 
used  to  be  told  that  it  was  custom  and  labour  which  earned  the 
profit,  and  that  capital  was  only  their  hired  servant,  entitled  to 
a  modest  fixed  wage.  But  now  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  openly  pleads  that  the  profits  yielded  by  its  workshops 
are  earned  by  capital,  and  it  is  accordingly  capital  which 
receives  the  overplus.  In  the  Union,  societies  are  listened  to 
avowedly  according  to  their  magnitude  and  wealth.  The 
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Wholesale  Society,  unique  in  both  respects,  may  dictate  and 
insist.  Large  local  stores  may  “  move  ”  with  a  certain  amount 
of  confidence  that  their  proposal  will  be  attentively  considered. 
Small  societies  practically  only  petition,  and  may  be  thankful, 
be  their  cause  ever  so  good  and  their  argument  ever  so  conclu¬ 
sive,  if  they  are  listened  to  at  all.  Whenever  I  have  had  occasion 
to  plead  a  matter  before  the  Congress,  this  is  what  I  have 
invaribly  been  told  from  well-disposed,  influential  quarters :  *'For 
goodness'  sake  obtmn  a  nomination  from  some  large  society,  not 
from  your  own  little  one ;  you  will  never  get  a  hearing  other¬ 
wise.”  And  yet  we  are  assured  that  co-operation  is  demo¬ 
cratic,”  and  knows  of  no  respect  to  persons !  Elenchus  has  been 
dethroned  in  favour  of  Plutus,  and  Democracy  has  been  replaced 
by  Whiggery. 

Even  worse  has,  as  a  matter  of  perfectly  natural  sequence, 
resulted  from  our  departure  from  the  old  co-operative  line. 
Obviously  large  stores  cannot  be  administered,  as  has  already 
been  said,  by  Dick,  Tom,  or  Harry,  coming  in  untutored  from 
their  work.  There  must  be  trained  managers  and  officers.  In 
this  way  a  further  division  has  been  brought  about  where  there 
should  have  been  the  closest  union.  And  the  second  is  perhaps 
even  more  prejudicial  than  the  first.  The  first  division  was 
made  between  the  “  well-to-do  artisans  ”  of  co-operation  and 
their  poorer  brethren  left  outside.  This  separation,  though 
seriously  restricting  its  area,  still  left  co-operation  a  matter 
of  self-help,  in  which  those  who  take  part  in  it  themselves 
conduct  the  management  The  second  division  was  between 
the  bulk  of  the  *’  well-to-do  artisans  ”  and  their  own  paid 
servemts  or  feed  officers.  That  division  practically  denaturalized 
the  movement  For  even  among  “  well-to-do  artisans,"  trained 
officers  and  committee  men  having  access  to  the  books  naturally 
come  to  think  of  themselves  as  a  superior  class.  They  know 
about  shop  management  and  naturally  rule  the  shop.  Gradually 
they  come  to  look  upon  shop  management  as  everything,  and 
claim  to  nile  the  movement  as  well,  for  which  they  are  primd 
facie  decidedly  not  qualified,  inasmuch  as  their  shop  training 
must  necessarily  lead  them  to  take  a  narrow  and  one-sided  view 
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of  things.  But  here  we  have  a  distinct  class  of  Levites  raised 
up,  who  as  a  nuitter  of  course  seek  the  priesthood  also,  Prsetori- 
ans  whose  foremost  men,  once  more  os  a  matter  of  course,  claim 
to  become  Caesars.  The  parallel  holds  good  down  to  the  smallest 
item.  For,  to  assist  these  claimants  in  their  ambitious  aspirations, 
the  proscription  list  must  be  put  into  requisition  as  under  Caesar ; 
supposed  rivals  must  be  massacred  as  under  Napoleon  III. 
The  men  of  more  liberal  culture  and  independent  circumstances, 
who  come  into  the  co-operative  movement  not  for  anything 
that  they  might  get  out  of  it,  but  for  what  they  might  put  in  to 
help  the  poor,  might  be  found  to  be  in  the  way.  Accordingly 
they  were  got  rid  of.  “We  have  got  rid  of  the  ‘  individuals,’  ’’ 
so  triumphantly  boasted  Mr.  Benjamin  Jones,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  Union,  at  Cardiff,  with  a  self-satished  chuckle,  “  and  we 
do  not  mean  to  have  them  back.”  Ay,  there  is  no  room  for  a 
Pericles  beside  a  ruling  Agoracritua  There  would  be  something 
to  be  said  for  Mr.  Jones’s  plea,  that  working  men  must  bo  left 
wholly  among  themselves — though  little  enough  even  so— were 
ho  and  all  those  who  bear  rule  with  him  really  “  working  men.” 
Even  in  that  case  the  objection  raised  by  a  distinguished  foreign 
co-operator  of  most  “collectivist”  proclivities,  whose  opinion 
our  leading  co-operators  hold  in  high  respect,  seems  well  to 
the  purpose.  It  is  distinctly  not  “collectivist,”  so  urges  this 
gentleman,  to  confine  the  co-operative  movement  to  any  one 
class,  be  it  of  dukes  or  of  labourers.  Co-operation  ought  to  be 
open  indifferently  to  all.  However,  as  it  happens,  Mr.  Jones 
and  those  who  have  acted  with  him  in  the  exclusion  of 
“  individuals,”  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  working  men.  They  are 
men  of  the  counting  house,  many  of  whom  began  life  on  a  high 
stool,  to  be  eventually  promoted  to  a  manager’s  armchair — most 
competent,  without  any  doubt,  to  conduct  ledgers  and  manage 
stores,  learned  in  the  quality  of  tea  and  cheese  and  admirable 
adepts  in  the  purchase  of  butter.  But  they  constitute  a  class  as 
distinct  from  working  men  as  are  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  Thus  all  that  has  been  effected  by  the  exclusion  of 
men  of  the  class  of  Neale  and  Hughes  (who  might  conceivably 
have  been  prompted  by  vanity  or  overconfidence  in  their  own 
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judgment,  but  could  not  possibly  be  actuated  by  egotism  or  self- 
seeking,  and  whose  interest  in  the  poor  could  absolutely  not  be 
questioned),  is  their  replacement  by  another  set  of  non-working 
men — very  worthy,  presumably  very  able  in  their  way,  but 
distinctly  not  without  an  interest  of  their  own  in  the  movement, 
about  the  magnitude  of  which  a  discreet  silence  is  kept,  and 
who  make  their  connexion  with  the  movement  a  “  career.”  Mr. 
Gray  shows  that,  at  any  rate,  they  have  not  kept  in  touch 
with  “  the  poor.”  Neale  and  Hughes  did.  And  they  may  have 
done  more.  Now  that  they  are  gone,  and  officials  are  left  face 
to  face  only  with  the  ol  iroXXol  of  the  movement,  less  capable  of 
checking  and  controlling,  it  is  perhaps  not  altogether  to  be 
wondered  at  that  stories  sometimes  get  abroad,  such  as  are 
rather  current  in  Manchester,  reflecting  not  upon  ''buyers” 
only.  Let  us  hope — we  are  bound  to  assume  it — that  they  are 
untrue  to  the  last  syllable !  But  it  would  be  better  far  if  they 
could  never  have  been  started.  They  do  not  make  the  extension 
of  co-operation  easier. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  state  of  things  has  been  brought 
about  which  urgently  calls  for  consideration  and  amendment. 
It  is  the  enthronization  of  the  golden  calf  which  has  carried  the 
movement  away  from  the  straight  line.  ”  Auro  loquente  nihil 
pollei”  Gold  brooks  no  rival,  and  it  is  apt  to  extend  its  sway 
like  a  Bismarck  or  a  Napoleon.  It  is  the  substitution  of  merely 
material  aims  for  ideal,  the  conversion  of  the  intended  means 
into  the  main  end,  which  have  made  co-operation  fall  from  its 
high  estate ;  made  it  brilliantly  successful,  paying  like  a  gold¬ 
mine,  but  barren  of  the  results  which  it  set  out  to  attain; 
luxuriant  in  foliage  like  the  fig  tree  on  the  road  to  Bethphage, 
but  void  of  fruit ;  without  touch  with  the  poor ;  gaining  a  world, 
but  losing  its  own  souk 

Understanding  what  the  cause  of  the  decline  is,  we  are  now 
in  a  position  to  consider  the  value  of  Mr.  Gray’s  proposed 
remedies  Some  of  them  ore  indeed  undoubtedly  most  deserv¬ 
ing  of  acceptance.  Thus  a  clear  case  is  made  out  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  entrance  fee.  Co-operation  no  longer  requires  that. 
It  is  bound  to  act  as  a  barrier  to  poor  men.  And  Mr.  Gray 
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shows  that  it  acts,  in  addition,  as  a  direct  tax.  For  poor  people, 
who  occasionally  are  driven  to  withdraw  the  whole  of  their 
balance  (by  which  afit  they  ipao  facto  cease  to  be  members),  have 
been  known  to  be  made  to  pay  their  entrance  fee  four  times 
over  in  one  year.  One  cannot  feel  equally  confident  as  to  the 
value  of  the  proposed  “  slum-and-alley  concerts,”  which  are  to 
attract  recruits.  Do  co-operators  really  need  such  mounte¬ 
bank  jingle?  The  early  co-operators  did  without  it.  And 
good  wine  ought  to  need  no  bush.  Better  trust  to  the  good¬ 
ness  of  the  cause  than  to  meretricious  allurements.  Without 
doubt  a  fresh  impetus  imparted  to  the  housing  movement  would 
be  a  real  boon,  and  gain  recruits  much  more  efiectually  than  such 
drums  and  bells.  And  one  may  well  hope  that  Mr.  Gray’s  well- 
timed  admonition  may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  his  advice  in 
respect  of  this  count  But  he  appears  to  go  a  little  too  fast 
when  he  urges  present  experiments  in  the  formation  of  “  home 
coloniea"  No  doubt  early  co-operators  distinctly  had  such  in 
view.  But  we  are  scarcely  yet  fully  ripe  for  them.  There  is  so 
very  much  other  ground  to  be  covered  first !  “  Rowton  Houses,” 
so  one  would  say;  lie  beyond  the  proper  sphere  of  legitimate 
co-operation,  since  co-operation  has  in  the  main  only  withdraw¬ 
able  money  at  its  disposal.  The  acclimatization  of  co-operative 
credit  would  be  a  genuine  gain — provided  that  we  could  make 
sure  that  it  would  be  applied  in  the  proper  spirit.  Unfortunately, 
what  we  see  now  among  our  co-operators  is  not  encouraging 
under  this  aspect.  There  was  the  “  Aid  Fund,”  which  has  worked 
harm  instead  of  good.  There  is  the  employment  of  “  credit  ” 
by  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  so  much  complained  of 
in  Ireland,  since  it  is  used  only  to  “  tie  ”  farmers,  as  purveyors 
of  milk,  to  the  so-called  co-operative  dairies  of  the  Wholesale 
Society.  And  some  of  us  may  remember  the  curious  pleading 
of  B.  J.,  L.  B.,  the  chosen  mouthpiece  of  official  co-operation, 
put  forward  in  a  recent  Annual  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Societies,  asking  for  many  millions  of  co-operators’  money  to  be 
entrusted  to  his  competent  care,  to  serve  for  purchasing  railway 
shares  in  such  quantity  as  would  entitle  him  and  his  comrades 
of  the  co-operative  front  bench  to  comfortable,  well-paid 
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directorships,  from  which  even  the  board  at  Balloon  Street 
could  not  remove  them.  That  scarcely  promises  well  for  co¬ 
operative  credit,  which  wants  to  be  applied  in  a  different  spirit. 

However,  it  is  not  so  much  Mr.  Gray’s  suggestions  in  detail 
that  seems  a  little  questionable  as  the  general  tone  which 
characterizes  them,  and  which  is  presumably  due  to  the  influence 
of  his  Manchester  surroundings.  Take  these  proposals  altogether, 
and  you  will  find  that  they  represent  mere  surface  remedies, 
which  do  not  touch  the  root  of  the  matter,  graftings  where  root 
and  sap  are  in  fault,  matters  of  method  and  not  of  principle. 
To  make  things  worse,  they  seem  just  a  little  patronizing  and 
condescending.  “Give  the  poor  something,”  so  in  effect  says 
Mr.  Gray.  “  You  have  the  money.  Organize  relief  works  for 
the  unemployed.  Pay  another  2^  per  cent  out  of  your  profits 
for  social  mission  work.  Amuse  these  people  with  bands.” 
The  social  missionaries  are  to  go  among  the  poor,”  “  not  so  much 
as  co-operators,  but  as  sympathizers.”  It  reminds  one  just  a 
little  of  West-end  “  slumming.” 

Is  there  not  something  of  a  false  ring  about  all  this  ?  Is  it 
quite  what  Owen  or  our  early  “  pioneers  ”  would  have  suggested  ? 
And  does  it  not  suggest  going  unnecessarily  afield  for  artificial 
remedies,  when  very  simple  means  to  a  radical  cure  lie  temptingly 
at  hand  ?  On  Mr.  Gray’s  own  showing  the  tree  has  deteriorated, 
hence  its  fruit  has  become  bad.  And  yet  what  he  suggests  is 
a  few  exotic  graftings  and  a  little  bending  of  some  branches. 
That  will  never  suffice  to  set  the  matter  right.  The  mischief 
which  has  caused  the  deterioration  and  produced  this  unnatural, 
puffy  and  overgrown  fruit,  is  a  malady  which  affects  the  sap, 
the  life-blood  itself,  but  which  may  happily  be  cured  by  a 
remedy  applied  above  the  root.  The  root,  fortunately,  is  still 
sound.  The  plant  is  the  old,  genuine  stock,  planted  on  the 
banks  of  the  Roch  and  the  Spodden  Well  nigh  sixty  years  ago. 
It  is  a  “  co-operative  spirit  ”  which  wants  infusing  afresh,  without 
which,  however  brilliantly  successful  an  oiganization  may  be  by 
mechanical  action,  it  must  be,  c<^peratively  speaking,  dead. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  define  “co-operative  spirit.” 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  where  it  is  absent.  And  Mr.  Gray’s  story 
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appears  to  serve  admirably  as  such  an  indication.  So,  again, 
it  may  not  be  easy  at  once  to  trace  out  a  new  path  for  co¬ 
operation  to  follow.  But  when  you  have  got  into  the  wrong 
place  it  is  always  possible  to  go  back — to  go  back,  in  this  case, 
to  first  principles, — to  go  back,  as  Professor  Oide  well  urged  the 
other  day  at  Rochdale,  to  the  practices  of  the  early  Rochdale 
pioneers,  who  certainly  had  not  got  out  of  touch  with  the  poor, 
and  whose  simple  wisdom  has  not  yet  been  surpassed,  nor  yet 
even  equalled  in  the  movement.  What  that  means  is,  happily, 
perfectly  clear.  For  we  know  how  the  Rochdale  pioneers 
proceeded. 

What  efiect  is  Mr.  Gray’s  proposed  message  to  “  the  poor  ”  likely 
to  produce  ?  He  says :  “  Come  and  join  our  stores,  and  you  will 
be  entitled  to  bonus.”  After  the  lamentable  failure  of  the 
“  People’s  Societies,”  organized  by  tho  English  Wholesale 
Society,  surely  that  message  has  lost  all  its  charm.  By  all 
means  let  us  send  out  missionaries.  But  let  it  be  with  a 
different  message :  “  Here  we  are,  ready  to  buckle  to  our  work 
together  with  you,  to  show  you  how  to  organize  your  stores.” 
If  we  are  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  poor,  we  must  make 
ourselves  one  with  them,  descend  from  our  pedestal,  help  them 
on  their  own  spot,  and  work  vHth  them.  Tho  store  must  bo 
theirs,  however  small,  however  humble,  however  struggling. 
We  must  begin  with  the  elementary  school  of  the  small  store, 
before  forcing  our  pupils  into  the  great  college  of  the  large. 
Co-operation  is  86i/-help,  and  is  only  to  be  practised  by  one’s  doing 
things  one’s  self,  so  as  to  learn  with  one’s  eyes,  and  head,  and 
heart,  as  well  as  with  one’s  money.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  ”  the  poor  ”  should  be  interested,  made  to  care  for  what  they 
are  themselves  doing,  rendered  willing  to  work  in  educating  and 
raising  themselves,  taught  to  think  for  themselves.  Their  first 
thinking  may  be  amiss.  Still,  it  is  far  better  that  they  should 
think,  and  act,  for  themselves  faultily,  than  that  they  should 
be  made  mechanically  to  accept  superior  wisdom  ready  made, 
at  second  hand. 

What  is  it  that  hinders  the  creation  of  small  “  elementary  ” 
stores  such  as  are  here  suggested?  Not  exclusively  the 
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indifference  of  our  “  well-to-do  artisans.”  We  have  become  hide¬ 
bound  also  by  our  habitual  slavery  to  habit  and  certain  methods. 
In  Italian  towns  we  see  a  whole  cluster  of  co-operative  banks 
working  side  by  side,  in  thoroughly  friendly  relations,  catering 
for  all  classes,  etagees  from  the  £4  bourgeois  bank  down  to  the 
4«.  working  man’a  And  the  poor  are  not  “  foi^otten.”  In  Milan, 
though  the  middle-class  Unione  Cooperative,  of  which  we  hear 
so  much,  and  which  is  the  only  local  co-operative  society  that  our 
co-operators  have  deigned  to  look  at,  absolutely  fails  to  attract 
working  men,  yet  co-operation  prospers  among  the  poor,  because 
they  have  their  own  distinctive  co-operative  stores — not  to 
speak  of  banks  and  productive  societies, — one  alone  having  even 
more  members  than  the  Unione,  and  doing  a  good  business.  So, 
once  more,  in  Germany,  by  the  side  of  the  old-fashioned  middle - 
class  stores,  more  or  less  socialist  working  men’s  stores  have  risen 
up,  in  direct  competition  with,  nay,  in  open,  bitter  antagonism 
to,  the  other.  Our  Union,  apparently,  side  altogether  with  the 
newer  stores.  However,  the  action  which  they  have  taken  would 
be  altogether  impossible  in  this  country.  Why  ?  Because,  in  our 
pedantic  attachment  to  hard  and  fast  rules,  we  have  in  each 
district  given  a  monopoly  to  only  one  store,  without  taking  care 
to  see  that  it  does  its  duty  by  those  whom  it  is  intended  to 
benefit  We  are  so  terribly  afraid  of  "  overlapping  I  ”  Accordingly, 
together  with  undesirable  competition,  we  have  excluded  all 
possibility  of  healthy  rivalry,  and  brought  back  things  to  the 
old  feudal  state,  which  says,  “  nulle  terre  sans  seigneur.”  There 
must  be  only  one  lord  everywhere,  entitled  to  take  the  rent,  to 
compel  yon  to  carry  your  grist  to  his  mill,  and  so  on.  If  his 
government  be  not  good,  the  district  must  go  without  his 
services.  And  under  such  rule  we  have  the  poor,  as  Mr.  Gray 
complains,  left  outside.  It  is  evident  that  in  our  support  of  a 
monopoly  we  have  gone  too  far. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  advance,  unquestionably  the  self-stultifying, 
self-mutilating  restriction  of  approved  co-operation  to  practically 
only  one  authorized  form  will  have  to  be  dropped,  unless  we  are 
to  go  on  becoming  narrower  and  narrower,  and  losing  touch  more 
and  more  with  the  poor.  Co-operation,  to  adapt  a  famous  saying 
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of  Gambetta,  is  not  a  “  method,”  but  a  “  principle,”  rich  in  varied 
forms  of  application.  It  holds  in  its  cornucopia  many  different 
gifts,  qualified  to  meet  practically  all  requirements  of  the  poor. 
We  persistently,  obstinately  limit  ourselves  to  one.  However, 
it  is  idle  to  send  “  social  missionaries  ”  among  the  poor,  to  inquire 
into  their  peculiar  requirements,”  unless  we  provide  them  at 
the  same  time  with  wares  which  will  satisfy  those  requirements. 
Our  bagman  coming  among  these  victims  of  many  forms  of 
suffering  with  only  one  remedy,  given  out  though  it  be  as  a 
panacea,  must  needs  appear  to  the  sufferers  as  almost  purposely 
sent  to  mock  them.  “  My  poor  women,”  so  said  to  me,  some 
years  ago,  a  well-known  organizer  of  East  End  female  labour, 
who  well  knew  what  authorized  co-operation  is,  “  are  far  too  poor 
to  adopt  your  co-operation.”  And  Mr.  Gray’s  reference  to  the 
four  entrance  fees  in  a  manner  bears  out  her  statement.  It  may 
interfere  with  the  monopoly  of  power  now  held  by  the  great 
lords  of  supply ;  but  if  co-operation  is  to  enroll  the  poor  in  its 
host,  it  will  have  to  recover  its  lost  elasticity,  its  many-sidedness 
the  balance  of  early  days,  which  must,  of  itself  be  helpful  to 
correct  prevailing  abuses.  Supply  is  the  road  on  which  we  have 
to  travel  As  such,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable.  But  it  is  not 
our  ultimate  destination.  Accordingly,  if  good  is  to  be  done, 
the  present  narrow  limitation  in  respect  of  form,  and,  above  all 
things,  the  engrossing  idolatiy  of  the  balance  sheet  as  the  one 
standard  of  success,  will  have  to  be  abandoned.  What  is 
wanted,  as  Mr.  Gray  testifies,  is  enthusiasm.”  Now,  manifestly 
enthusiasm  is  absolutely  not  to  be  got  out  of  golden  sovereigns, 
be  they  ever  so  many.  Show  “the  poor”  a  noble  object  to 
strive  for,  in  which  they  can  be  made  to  feel  a  vivid  interest, 
and  their  enthusiasm  will  be  kindled  readily  enough.  You 
may  observe  this  abroad.  It  is  distinctly  the  “  religion  ”  of 
“Catholic”  co-operation,  the  “Socialism”  of  “Socialist,”  the 
ideal  accepted  as  lofty  in  either  case,  which  fires  those  two 
branches  of  the  co-operative  movement  with  their  characteristic 
zeal  and  earnestness,  gathers  “poor”  around  their  banner  by 
thousands,  and  enables  them  and  their  classmates  successfully 
to  raise  themselves  by  their  own  efforts.  In  the  last  place 
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we  Bhall  have  to  get  rid  of  Frsetorianism,  and  restore  fully 
democratic  self-government. 

When  the  Church  neglected  the  poor,  a  Wesley  sprang  up,  to 
be  later  followed  by  a  Booth,  to  cultivate  the  neglected  ground, 
with  the  result  of  drawing  many  away  from  the  old  fold.  Our 
official  co-operalion  has  not  yet  come  to  such  a  pass  as  makes 
the  uprising  of  a  rival  movement  likely.  However,  it  fails,  as 
Mr.  Gray  shows,  to  do  the  work  for  which  it  was  created.  To 
its  shame,  large  tracts  of  social  land  still  lie  unreclaimed. 
Thousands — it  may  be  millions — not  being  brought  into  the  fold 
which  was  set  up  for  them,  are  likely  to  be  predisposed  in 
favour  of  other  pretended  “  gospels  to  the  poor,”  and  eventually, 
it  may  be  permanently,  lost  to  co-operation.  One  cannot  regard 
such  a  state  of  things  with  equanimity.  It  would  be  sad  indeed 
if  CO  operation  were  to  fail  in  doing  the  work  for  which  it  was 
specifically  devised,  by  reason  of  its  very  success. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 
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THE  NATURAL  OUTCOME  OF  FREE  TRADE. 


TN  the  last  October  number  of  the  Economic  Review,  Mr.  Walter 
F.  Ford  told  us,  by  way  of  warning,  that  the  natural  outcome 
of  protection  would  be  trusts.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present 
article  to  show  that  the  natural  outcome  of  free  trade  is  the 
decline  of  British  industries. 

Only  thirty  years  ago  England  took  the  lead  of  all  nations  of 
the  earth  in  productive  industry.  She  was  supreme  in  commerce, 
and  pre-eminent  in  invention  and  enterprise.  At  the  present 
day  her  supremacy  is  gone,  her  commerce  is  declining,  and  the 
inventive  skill  and  pushful  energies  of  her  people  are  disappear¬ 
ing.  Thirty  years — only  a  short  span  in  the  life  of  a  nation — 
have  sufficed  to  produce  this  change. 

In  the  year  1846  the  Com  Laws  were  repealed.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  industrial  and  agricultural  decline  may  be  dated 
from  about  the  year  1875.  During  the  period  between  1846 
and  1875  the  disease  was  incubating.  The  poison  had  been 
introduced  into  our  system,  but  its  efTeet  was  not  felt  at  first. 
It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that,  as  soon  as  our  free-trade  policy 
began  to  bear  fruit  after  its  years  of  incubation,  so  soon  did  our 
decline  as  a  nation  of  producers  and  inventors,  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  rise  of  other  nations,  commence.  The  natural  outcome 
of  free  trade,  the  encouragement  of  foreign  production  to  the 
detriment  of  our  own,  did  not  become  apparent  until  the  seventies, 
because  before  that  time  the  foreigners  were  not  prepared  to 
make  use  of  the  advantages  given  to  them  by  the  sudden  reversal 
of  our  commercial  policy. 

If  a  doctor  were  to  discover  that  a  change  for  the  worse  in 
his  patient’s  health  appeared  simultaneously,  and  continued 
concurrently,  with  a  change  of  habits  and  mode  of  life,  he  would 
at  once  surmise  that  these  two  facts  were  connected  as  cause 
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and  effect,  and  that  there  was  a  prima  facie  case  for  investiga¬ 
tion  on  that  basis.  But  when  the  development  of  a  new  economic 
policy  is  found  to  coincide  with  a  gradual  falling  behind  in  the 
struggle  for  commercial  supremacy,  the  English  nation  can  see 
no  connexion  between  the  two  phenomena.  The  majority  of 
our  people  remain  wedded  to  free  trade,  and  shut  their  eyes  to 
its  natural  outcome,  which  has  partly  been  already  felt  and  is 
partly  looming  up  in  the  future. 

It  is  possible  to  understand  how  the  nation  failed  to  perceive 
this  natural  outcome  thirty,  or  twenty,  or  even  ten  years  ago. 
We  can  explain,  though  not  excuse,  the  indifference  and  callous¬ 
ness  with  which  the  sudden  collapse  of  our  agriculture  in  the 
early  eighties  was  acquiesced  in.  That  was  a  period  during 
which  the  trades  of  middlemen,  such  as  shipping,  banking,  and 
merchandizing,  were  being  fostered  by  foreign  importation,  and 
this  blinded  the  nation  to  the  decay  of  our  agriculture  and  home 
industries,  which  had  simultaneously  set  in.  Moreover,  during 
that  period  many  other  potent  factors  were  at  work,  and  helped 
to  obscure  the  effect  of  the  new  economic  conditions.  Great 
Britain  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  power  and  the  enjoyment  of 
accumulated  wealth.  In  those  days  the  foreign  produce  was 
imported  in  ships  owned  in  England ;  the  middlemen  who  derived 
the  profits,  the  builders  of  the  railways  over  which  the  produce 
was  carried,  and  in  many  cases  the  owners  of  the  foreign  lands 
on  which  it  was  grown,  were  Englishmen.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  a  marked  shifting  of  capital  within  the  country,  which 
gave  a  superficial  appearance  of  individual  prosperity,  but  could 
not  in  any  way  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
All  these  circumstances  tended  to  cover  up  the  consequences  of 
free  trade,  but  they  were  only  temporary,  and  are  evidently  fast 
disappearing.  Ere  long  the  natural  outcome  of  our  policy  will 
become  apparent  in  all  its  nakedness.  However  the  blindness 
of  our  people  in  the  past  may  be  accounted  for,  it  is  incompre¬ 
hensible  that  they  cannot  see  whither  we  are  drifting  to-day. 

One  of  the  natural  outcomes  of  free  trade  has  just  occurred 
in  the  capture  of  whole  lines  of  our  ships  by  the  Morgan  "  com¬ 
bine.”  We  have  had  a  Royal  Commission  to  investigate  the 
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matter,  and  we  have  been  told  about  the  wonderful  progress  of 
other  nations  in  shipping,  the  effect  of  subsidies,  railway  freights, 
combinations,  and  trusts;  but  no  one  has  alluded  to  the  simple 
and  obvious  cause  of  this  catastrophe.  It  may  be  stated  in  a 
few  words.  We  import  from  America  about  140  millions’  worth 
of  goods.  We  export  to  America  about  35  millions’  worth.  The 
handling  of  the  140  millions  belongs  to  the  American  producers 
and  the  American  railroads.  It  rests  with  them  to  ship  this 
enormous  freightage  in  whatever  vesseb  they  choose ;  and  they 
have  decided  that  these  vessels  shall  be  American  in  future. 
Lavish  Government  subsidies  to  our  Cunarders,  and  patriotic 
counter-combinations,  may  put  off  the  evil  day  for  a  few  years, 
but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  long  run  they  who  have  the  freights 
will  have  the  ships.  Thus  the  loss  of  our  shipping  and  maritime 
supremacy  is  a  natural  outcome  of  the  policy  which  had  its 
inception  in  1846,  with  the  encouragement  of  foreign  wheat¬ 
growing  at  the  expense  of  oUr  own  farmers,  and  in  1849  with 
the  repeal  of  our  Navigation  Laws. 

When  the  history  of  the  time  through  which  we  are  passing 
comes  to  be  written,  nothing  will  seem  more  amazing  than  the 
sullen  adherence  of  our  people  to  the  antiquated  and  obsolete 
economic  theory  of  Laieeez  faire  in  the  face  of  new  and  gigantic 
forces  which  are  striving  on  every  side  to  crush  and  overwhelm 
ua  Free  traders  have  themselves  attributed  the  adoption  of 
their  theory  by  Great  Britain  to  a  miracle,  and  it  certainly  seems 
to  be  believed  in  as  something  of  supernatural  origin,  too  sacred 
for  investigation.  Like  the  adherents  of  a  religions  creed,  free 
traders  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — the  leaders,  the 
believers,  the  doubtera  The  leaders  have  of  late  years  dwindled 
to  comparatively  few,  but  what  they  lack  in  number  they  make 
up  in  fervour.  They  do  not  recognize  any  material  change  in 
England’s  commercial  position  during  the  past  fifty  yeara  Their 
stock  in  trade  are  the  tenets  of  Adam  Smith,  the  prophecies  of 
Cobden,  the  speeches  of  Bright  and  Gladstone,  and  the  theories 
of  Ricardo,'  Mill,  and  Fairer,  all  of  which  they  insist  must  be 
accepted  without  question.  If  facts  conflict  with  these  theories 
and  prophecies,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facta  It  is  quite 
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useless  to  reason  or  argue  with  these  men.  The  second  class  of 
free  traders  are  the  believera  They  desire  neither  to  argue  nor 
think  about  the  subject.  They  say  that  the  question  was  fought 
out  and  settled  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  result  has  been  to  make 
England  rich.  They  do  not  see  how  the  grounds  of  their  belief 
are  being  undermined.  They  will  stick  to  their  faith,  until  at 
no  very  distant  day  it  suddenly  collapses.  The  third  class  con¬ 
sists  of  the  doubters.  They  are  becoming  more  numerous  every 
day.  Of  late  their  doubts  have  been  clearly  expressed  and  openly 
stated  in  magazines  and  newspapers.  The  doubters  do  not  shut 
their  eyes  to  existing  facts.  They  observe  with  alarm  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  our  supremacy  in  trade,  and  the  advance  of  America 
and  Germany.  But  they  are  unable  wholly  to  emancipate  them¬ 
selves  from  their  early  economic  training,  and  the  glamour  of 
the  free  trade  idea  still  affects  them  so  strongly  that  they 
anxiously  search  about  for  other  causes  than  our  fiscal  policy  to 
account  for  our  commercial  decline. 

Mr.  Ford’s  article,  entitled  "A  Natural  Outcome  of  Protection,” 
illustrates  in  many  respects  the  attitude  of  the  doubting  free 
trader.  It  does  not  ignore  present-day  facts,  and  its  arguments 
may  therefore  more  profitably  be  answered  from  the  protectionist 
point  of  view  than  those  which  are  mere  repetitions  of  antiquated 
theories  regardless  of  modem  conditions.  It  is  the  doubters 
who,  if  their  objections  are  answered,  may  become  converts; 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  observations  rather  to 
answer  the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Ford,  than  to  provide  a  complete 
statement  of  the  case  for  protection. 

Mr.  Ford  opens  his  article  with  an  allusion  to  the  most  striking 
result  of  free  trade — the  continually  increasing  value  of  our 
imports  and  the  decreasing  value  of  our  exports,  causing  year 
by  year  a  larger  adverse  balance  of  trade.  Mr.  Ford  shows  that 
he  is  not  one  of  the  orthodox  free  traders,  by  not  being  content 
with  their  favourite  argument  that  increasing  imports  show 
increasing  prosperity,  because  imports  must  Le  paid  for  by 
exports,  and  the  balance  of  trade  must  be  made  up  by  invisible 
exports,  excluding  capital.  Mr.  Ford  confesses  to  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  that  there  is  *'a  leakage  somewhere,”  and  that  we 
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must  be  paying  for  some  of  the  excess  of  imports  by  a  transfer 
of  capital  Now,  it  is  important  to  have  an  adherent  of  free 
trade  admitting  that  we  are  paying  our  way  in  part  with  capital. 
It  indicates  an  awakening  to  the  gravity  of  the  fact  that  we 
who  were  lenders  to  the  world  are  becoming  borrowers.  Mr.  Ford 
does  not  conceal  the  fact,  but  he  searches  for  reasons  to  account 
for  it  other  than  free  trade.  Thus  he  adduces  the  South  African 
War  as  a  "  temporary  cause,"  but  this  is  merely  dragging  a  red 
herring  Mross  the  path,  for  while  doubtless  the  war  has  aggra¬ 
vated  the  evil,  there  are  clear  signs  that  the  tendency  to  draw 
upon  our  capital  has  been  progressive  ever  since  foreign  nations 
have  been  ready  to  take  advantage  of  our  open  markets — that 
is,  since  the  period  between  1875  and  1880. 

But  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Ford,  with  every  desire  to  exonerate 
free  trade  from  responsibility,  has  been  unable  altogether  to 
suppress  his  doubts  whether  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  His  con¬ 
cluding  observation  on  this  point  is  that  "in  any  case  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  we  should  have  passed  through  the  ordeal 
better  under  a  system  of  protection."  A  brief  consideration 
should  suffice  to  remove  any  such  difficulty.  It  is  self-evident 
that  under  a  system  of  protection  our  imports  would  be  reduced 
in  volume.  At  the  present  time  their  value  exceeds  500  million 
pounds.  It  has  been  computed  that  if  a  duty  of  20  per  cent, 
(taking  this  figure  as  an  average,  some  articles  being  free  and 
others  taxed  higher)  were  imposed,  our  imports  would  drop  in 
due  course  by  30  per  cent  or  150  millions.  Thb  would  go  a 
long  way  to  redress  the  adverse  balance  of  imports  and  exports. 
But  Mr.  Ford  will  say,  "It  is  true  that  our  imports  would 
decrease,  but  so  would  the  volume  of  our  exports."  This  is  a 
crucial  point ;  and  I  am  prepared  to  join  issue  upon  it,  and  to 
assert  that  under  protection  the  declining  tendency  of  our  exports 
would  be  checked.  It  is  even  likely  they  would  increase. 

It  will  be  convenient  in  supporting  this  proposition  to  follow 
Mr.  Ford’s  line  of  argument  He  says,  "  Customs  duties  increase 
the  expenses  of  production  of  any  given  commodity  by  at  least 
the  amount  of  the  taxes  paid  upon  all  dutiable  articles  used  in 
its  manufacture.  .  .  .  Clearly,  therefore,  it  (a  protective  tariff) 
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must  in  every  case  lead  to  an  increase  of  general  prices.” 
Mr.  Ford  thus  assumes  that  customs  duties  would  increase  the 
cost  of  production.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  inaccurate  to 
suppose  that  the  cost  of  an  article  to  a  manufacturer  would  be 
increased  by  the  amount  of  duty  imposed  upon  it.  Customs 
duties  would  go  into  the  pocket  of  the  Government,  and  thus 
give  relief  from  other  taxes.  Assuming  a  manufacturer  were  to 
pay  an  indirect  tax  in  the  shape  of  an  increased  price  of  an 
imported  article,  he  might  gain  a  corresponding  advantage  in 
relief  from  direct  taxation,  such  as  income  tax,  stamps,  local 
rates,  etc.,  which,  under  free  trade,  have  become  a  grievous 
burden.  Furthermore,  customs  duties  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
frequently  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  foreign  producer. 
Also  no  one  proposes  to  put  a  tax  upon  raw  material  which  we 
cannot  produce  ourselves. 

But  even  if  material  were  dearer,  nay  more,  even  if  labour 
were  dearer,  it  is  still  the  fact  that  under  protection  we  could 
produce  cheaper  and  could  export  more  than  we  now  can  under 
free  trade.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  principle  to  which 
Mr.  Ford  himself  refers,  namely  “  the  economies  resulting  from 
production  on  a  large  scale.”  Mr.  Ford  does  not,  like  most  free 
traders,  ignore  this  supremely  important  fMtor  in  modem  pro¬ 
ductive  industry.  He,  indeed,  recognizes  that  it  is  the  main 
source  of  the  success  of  the  American  trusts.  But  he  does  not 
consider  whether,  if  English  manufacturers  were  encouraged  to 
produce  in  large  quantities  by  having  their  own  home  market 
secure,  the  same  law  would  apply  here  also  to  the  benefit  alike 
of  consumer  and  producer. 

The  truth  is  that  this  modem  principle  of  cheap  production 
by  making  in  quantities  has  completely  upset  the  old  principle 
of  the  free  traders,  that  customs  duties  would  increase  the  cost 
of  production.  But  no  trader  has  ever  attempted  to  grapple 
with  the  entirely  new  situation  which  has  thus  been  created, 
although  the  point  is  an  absolutely  vital  one.  A  century  ago, 
when  Adam  Smith  lived;  or  half  a  century  ago,  when  Mill 
and  Ricardo  wrote  their  didactic  but  now  discredited  political 
economy,  the  old  maxim  was  partially  tme ;  for  at  that  time 
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labour  was  the  chief  item  in  the  cost  of  production,  steam 
power  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  uses  of  electricity  and 
machinery  as  employed  in  our  works  to-day  were  unheard  of. 
But  at  the  present  day  the  case  is  entirely  different.  Out  of 
a  thousand  manufactured  articles — from  a  screw  to  a  locomotive, 
from  a  button  to  a  railway  bridge — there  will  not  be  found  a 
score  to  which  the  modem  law  does  not  apply,  that  the  quantity 
produced  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  cost  of  production. .  I  have 
myself  made  screws  by  the  dozen,  and  they  have  cost  2d.  a  piece, 
and  I  have  produced  screws  identically  alike  by  the  thousand 
gross,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  a  farthing :  the  screw  being  made 
in  the  one  case  on  an  ordinary  lathe,  and  in  the  other  on  an 
automatic  screw-making  machine.  The  question,  therefore,  which 
the  manufacturer  of  the  present  day  has  to  ask  himself  is,  not 
so  much,  "  What  will  be  the  cost  of  labour  and  materials  ?  ”  as 
“  Gan  I  make  in  such  large  quantities  that  it  will  pay  me  to 
put  down  the  modem  plant*  and  machinery,  and  carry  out  the 
organization  necessary  for  cheap  production  ?  ” 

The  troth  of  this,  so  far  as  manufacturing  industries  are  con¬ 
cerned,  cannot  be  disputed,  but  it  applies  also  to  those  branches 
of  agricultural  industry  in  which  it  is  possible  to  employ  modem 
machinery  to  increa.se  the  volume  of  production.  Thus  cheap¬ 
ness  in  production  depends  upon  quantity,  quantity  depends  on 
demand,  and  demand  depends  upon  markets  free  from  unfair 
competition.  Such  markets  obviously  cannot  be  obtained  by  a 
manufacturer  in  a  free-trade  country  when  all  the  surrounding 
markets  are  protected.  His  foreign  competitor,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  has  his  own  market  secure,  but  a  share  in  the 
free-trade  market  as  well  Thus,  under  present  conditions,  the 
cost  of  production  must  always  be  less  to  the  American  or 
German  than  to  the  British  manufacturer.  This  is  why  the 
British  producer  is  continually  being  undersold  in  his  own 
home  market. 

Of  course  the  orthodox  free  trader  replies  that  the  foreigner, 
by  thus  underselling,  confers  a  benefit  on  the  British  consumer, 
who  gains  by  obtaining  what  he  requires  very  cheap.  Mr. 
Ford  repeats  this  argument,  not  apparently  perceiving  how 
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short-sighted  and  mischievoas  it  is.  In  the  first  place,  though 
it  is  constantly  asserted,  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
Americans  and  Germans  do,  as  a  regular  course  of  business, 
really  sell  us  their  surplus  at  less  than  cost  price,  while  making 
their  own  consumers  pay  increased  prices.  All  the  cases  in 
which  the  foreigners  are  selling  goods  here  at  less  than  cost 
price  are  exceptional  cases,  and  are  owing  to  the  express  and 
deliberate  purpose  of  destroying  some  British  industry.  It  is 
clear  that  those  who  have  a  profitable  market  at  home  can  out¬ 
last  their  British  competitors  in  selling  for  a  time  at  unremune- 
rative  prices  here.  The  inevitable  result  is,  that  the  British 
producer  is  compelled  to  succumb ;  and  as  soon  as  the  foreigner 
has  got  the  whole  trade  in  his  own  hands,  he  raises  the  prices 
at  his  own  sweet  will  It  is  really  impossible  for  free  traders 
to  maintain  at  the  present  time,  in  the  face  of  facts,  that  free 
trade  enables  us  to  undersell  the  foreigner,  and  that  the  foreigners 
cannot  undersell  us  except  by  fleecing  their  own  countrymen. 
The  constant  decrease  of  our  exports,  and  the  constant  rise  of 
exports  from  protected  countries,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this 
contention. 

But  the  free  trader  falls  back  on  another  argument.  He 
maintains  that  the  producers  are  only  a  few  in  number,  and  that 
their  interests  are  not  the  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
But  it  is  not  the  case  of  a  few  individuals  being  crushed  out  by 
foreign  competition,  it  is  the  destruction  of  whole  trades.  Thus 
we  have  either  destroyed  or  seriously  crippled  our  agriculture, 
our  silk,  optical,  glass,  fancy  leather,  aniline  dyes,  medical  instru¬ 
ment,  telephone,  watch  and  clock,  and  hundreds  of  smaller 
industries;  while  our  large  trades,  which  manufacture  iron, 
woollen,  and  cotton  goods  and  the  like,  are  all  threatened,  and 
will  inevitably  succumb  if  our  policy  continues  much  longer  to 
be  that  of  Laiaeez  faire.  And  not  only  are  our  old  industries 
being  ruined,  but  it  is  also  the  fact  that  no  new  industry  has 
been  started  in  this  country  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

How  can  these  facts  be  reconciled  with  the  theory  that  free 
trade  enables  us  to  produce  cheaply  and  helps  our  export  trade  ? 
Who  is  going  to  provide  the  exports  in  future  ?  Will  it  bo  the 
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consumer,  or  the  middleman  whose  trade  it  is  to  buy  everything 
abroad  ?  If  we  persist  in  our  policy  of  killing  all  our  productive 
and  manufacturing  industries,  how  are  we  going  to  replace  them, 
or  can  we  get  on  without  them  ?  Our  policy  is  to  do  everything 
for  the  consumer  and  the  middleman  at  the  expense  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  ;  yet  all  around  us  we  hear  the  cry,  “  Manufacturers  and 
workmen,  wake  up;  be  energetic  and  enterprising;  educate 
yourselves !  ” 

It  is  a  vain  and  fatuous  cry.  Neither  energy,  enterprise,  nor 
education  is  possible  to  the  British  manufacturer,  so  long  as 
those  in  power  fail  to  realize  that  free  trade  is  fatal  for  produc¬ 
tive  industries,  which  have  to  compete  against  protection.  This 
question  is  vital  to  our  existence  as  an  empire,  and  vital  also  to 
the  masses  of  our  artisans  and  labourers  whose  daily  bread 
depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  our  manufacturing  and  agricul¬ 
tural  industries.  Every  workman  is  a  producer,  and  it  is 
nauseating  to  hear  the  perpetual  cry  that  he  is  only  interested 
as  a  consumer,  for  whom  cheapness  is  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  object  to  be  attained.  Even  if  real  cheapness  were  obtained 
by  free  trade,  it  would  be  economically  disastrous  to  sacrifice 
everything  that  enables  our  people  to  buy  at  all  in  order  that 
they  may  buy  cheap ;  but  when,  as  the  truth  is,  the  cheapness 
(where  it  exists  at  all)  is  only  temporary,  and  is  the  certain 
prelude  of  universal  dearness,  the  stupidity  of  crying  “  Cheapness 
at  any  cost  ”  becomes  almost  incredible.  Every  nation  except 
England  helps  and  encourages  its  producers.  Nobody  disputes 
the  proposition  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  our  population  must  produce  before  they  can  consume, 
or,  in  other  words,  must  earn  before  they  can  spend ;  but  our 
modern  free  traders  steadily  ignore  this  principle  in  regard  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  reason  is  that  they  insist  upon 
considering  the  nation  as  a  capitalist  rather  than  as  a  wage- 
earner. 

A  man  with  capital  can,  if  he  likes,  live  for  a  time  upon  his 
capital,  and,  so  long  as  he  does  so,  his  one  and  only  concern  is  to 
get  everything  as  cheap  as  he  can.  But  a  poor  man  is  dependent 
upon  what  he  earns  day  by  day,  and  if  his  means  of  earning  a 
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livelihood  become  leas  and  less  and  finally  cease,  it  is  poor  con¬ 
solation  to  him  to  know  that  he  might,  if  he  had  any  money, 
buy  things  very  cheap.  England  is  in  the  position  of  one  who 
has  in  days  past  amassed  capital,  and  she  can  for  a  time  live 
upon  it ;  and  it  is  this  fact  which  shuts  the  eyes  of  our  free 
traders  to  the  need  of  protecting  our  producera  It  is  desirable, 
then,  that  the  doubting  free  trader  should  ponder  over  these 
things,  when  he  is  assured  by  his  teachers  that  it  is  better  to  go 
to  France  and  buy  an  article  for  19a  than  to  get  it  made  here 
if  it  can  only  be  produced  for  20a  That  shilling  saved  means 
discouragement  to  English  masters  and  workmen,  and  the  loss 
of  knowledge,  experience,  good  will,  and  commercial  connexions. 
What  this  portends  may  not  strike  those  who  derive  their 
economic  views  only  from  books,  but  it  is  real  enough  to  the 
manufacturer  who  is  told  by  lifelong  clients  that  they  can  buy 
from  him  no  longer,  and  has  to  "scrap”  his  machinery  and 
dismiss  his  workmen.  It  is  real  enough  also  to  the  workmen 
who  are  dismissed. 

However,  the  free  trader  is  quite  ready  with  his  answer.  He 
says,  "  If  a  man  cannot  make  an  article  as  cheaply  as  another 
can,  let  him  turn  to  another  article  for  which  he  is  better  fitted. 
It  is  really  a  kindness  to  the  British  manufacturer  to  buy  the 
French  article,  for  it  will  make  him  take  up  something  more 
profitable.”  But  of  all  the  fantastic  and  unpractical  ideas  which 
have  emanated  from  the  inexperienced  free-trade  brain,  this  is 
the  most  senseless  and  the  most  cruel  in  its  results.  In  practice 
it  amounts  to  this :  A  manufacturer  who  has  his  capital  invested 
in  large  works  and  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  some 
particular  article,  and  who  finds  some  Saturday  night  that  he  is 
finally  defeated  by  the  flood  of  surplus  goods  poured  into  his 
market  by  his  protected  foreign  rival,  is  to  start  on  Monday 
morning  to  make  some  completely  new  article,  for  which  all  his 
plant  will  be  useless  and  his  works  unavailable.  What  the 
result  of  the  dispossessing  of  an  industry  is  has  been  proved  by 
experience.  It  is  unmitigated  waste  and  uncompensated  loss  to 
the  country.  I  have  seen  what  happens  over  and  over  again 
during  recent  years— the  master  becomes  a  middleman,  and  the 
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workmen  join  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled  and  fill  the  slums  of  our 
cities.  The  process  has  been  going  on  for  at  least  fifteen  years 
past,  checked  now  and  then  by  some  impetus  given  to  middle* 
men  by  Government  disbursements,  or  some  shifting  of  capital, 
but  destined  in  the  near  future  to  have  an  ever-increasing  effect 
in  the  reduction  of  wages  smd  the  increase  of  the  unemployed. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  buying  abroad  articles  which  were  for¬ 
merly  made  and  bought  in  England.  And,  if  the  article  is  a 
new  invention,  it  will  very  probably  be  found  that  it  is  necessary 
to  go  abroad  for  it  as  it  is  not  made  in  England  at  alL  What 
does  this  mean  ?  Simply  that  our  masters  and  workmen  have 
no  chance  of  discovering  and  adopting  new  inventions.  Technical 
industrial  education,  which  so  many  people  are  crying  out  for, 
is  perfectly  useless  without  an  adequate  market,  in  which  to 
reap  with  success  and  profit  the  fruits  of  such  education.  Our 
workmen  are  condemned  by  free  trade  to  a  monotony  of  labour 
all  the  year  round ;  they  have  no  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their 
skill  and  inventive  faculties,  which  accordingly  become  lost 
through  disuse.  .The  necessary  conclusion  is  that  our  decreasing 
exports  are  the  natural  outcome  of  our  free  trade,  which  deprives 
our  producers  of  their  principal  field  of  energy,  enterprise,  and 
self-reliance,  namely  their  home  market ;  and  the  certain  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  our  industries  will  one  by  one  disappear,  and 
our  exports  of  home  manufactures  will  year  by  year  diminish 
more  and  more. 

But,  if  this  evil  is  the  natural  outcome  of  free  trade,  we  are 
told  by  Mr.  Ford  that  there  is  another  evil  from  which  we  are 
saved  by  free  trade,  namely  trusts.  Now,  to  begin  with, 
Mr.  Ford  cuts  away  the  ground  from  under  his  feet  by  conclu¬ 
sively  proving  that  the  success  of  the  American  trusts  is  the 
result,  not  of  protection  in  America  alone,  but  of  protection  in 
America  coupled  with  free  trade  in  Great  Britain,  which  is  a 
very  different  thing.  Mr.  Ford  explains  that  the  great  power 
of  the  American  trusts  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  can  avoid 
restricting  their  output  by  flooding  the  open  English  market 
with  their  surplus  goods  at  very  low  prices.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  if  they  were  excluded  from  exploiting  our  market 
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they  would  be  deprived  of  much  of  that  power  of  which 
Mr.  Ford  complains. 

But  let  us  ask  further  whether  Mr.  Ford  really  succeeds  in 
proving  trusts  to  be  so  great  an  evil  as  he  says  they  are.  A 
perusal  of  his  article  seems  to  suggest  that,  like  Balaam,  he  has 
set  out  to  curse  but  ends  by  blessing.  Thus  he  tells  us  that 
.**  combination  affords  the  best  method  of  enabling  manufacturers 
to  earn  higher  prices;”  and  again,  that  ** trusts  are  formed 
with  a  view  to  effecting  working  economies.”  He  points  out 
that  trusts  are  able  to  effect  economies  resulting  from  produc¬ 
tion  on  a  large  scale,”  which  they  can  secure  in  the  highest 
degree.”  He  says,  “  The  trusts  can  well  afford  to  employ  the 
very  best  machinery,  and  to  make  use  of  every  advantage 
afforded  by  production  on  a  large  scale.”  Again:  "From  the 
producer’s  point  of  view,  profits  which  are  at  once  lucrative  and 
stable  represent  the  highest  point  of  prosperity ;  and  this  com¬ 
mercial  elysium  is  undoubtedly  secured  under  the  trust  system.” 
I  regard  this  as  high  praise  for  trusts,  for  the  efficient  conserva¬ 
tion  of  its  natural  resources  and  labour  is  the  life-blood  of  a  nation. 

But  what  are  Mr.  Ford’s  accusations  against  trusts?  His 
statement,  that  “  trusts  are  drawing  the  wealth  of  the  general 
mass  of  the  people,”  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  line  of 
argument  of  the  old  free  traders.  Their  method  was  to  lay 
down  a  highfiown  general  statement,  assume  it  to  be  true,  and 
then  base  their  entire  argument  upon  it.  If  you  substitute  the 
word  "  landlords  ”  for  "  trusts,”  in  Mr.  Ford’s  assertion  you  have 
Cobden’s  plea,  which  was  responsible  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws.  Free  traders  have  had  their  way,  and  have  despoiled  the 
protected  landlord — the  hated  monopolist ;  but  the  question  is, 
what  good  have  they  thereby  done  to  the  farmers,  the  labourers, 
and  the  nation  at  large  ?  When  we  look  at  our  pauperized  and 
deserted  countryside,  our  farmers’  profits  so  steadily  decreasing 
that  they  are  unable  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  rates  without 
assistance  from  the  State,  the  answer  must  surely  be  "  None.” 
The  fact  is  that  the  process  of  killing  the  rich  men  of  a  nation  is, 
under  modem  conditions  of  industry  and  society,  invariably 
accompanied  by  a  deterioration  in  the  lot  of  the  poor.  The 
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prosperity  and  wealth  of  a  nation  must  be  treated  as  a  united 
whole :  a  policy  of  ruining  one  class  for  the  supposed  benefit  of 
another  is  fatal  to  all  alike. 

In  support  of  his  statement  Mr.  Ford  refers  to  the  price  of 
steel  itdls.  Americans,  we  are  told,  have  to  pay  29  dollars 
a  ton,  whereas  the  cost  price  is  only  16  dollars,  and  English¬ 
men  can  buy  them  (from  America)  at  16]^  dollars.  But  let 
us  look  a  little  further  into  the  facts  of  the  case.  Only  ten 
years  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  American  Steel 
Trust,  Americans  had  to  pay  £10  a  ton  (50  dollars)  for  steel 
rails  from  England.  If  there  had  been  no  protection  and 
no  trust  in  America,  the  American  consumer  would  still  have 
been  buying  his  rails  from  us  at  a  price  70  per  cent  higher  than 
the  price  of  the  trust.  As  it  is,  he  buys  them  at  the  lower  price 
at  home,  and  his  money  goes  to  the  home  manufacturer — his 
fellow-countryman — and  helps  to  pay  rates  and  taxes,  endow 
public  institutions,  raise  the  standard  of  living,  and  educate 
those  “masses”  in  whose  behalf  our  free  traders  profess  so 
much  and  effect  so  little. 

But,  says  Mr.  Ford,  the  trust  in  reality  benefits  the  foreigner 
(in  this  case  the  English  consumer),  who  gets  his  rails  at  little 
over  cost  price.  Now,  is  this  true  ?  Are  we  really  deriving  so 
much  benefit  ?  It  is  the  constant  assertion  of  the  free  trader 
that  we  are ;  indeed,  it  is  the  main  support  of  his  theory,  but  it 
is  based  on  an  entire  misconception  of  the  tendency  of  modem 
commerce.  Let  us  at  once  dismiss  the  idea  that  the  foreigner 
sells  us  a  particular  article  so  cheap  because  he  is  compelled  to 
do  so  by  the  virtue  of  free  trade,  or  out  of  charity  and  friendship 
to  ua  He  does  it  of  his  own  free  will  and  for  his  own  profit. 
He  is  well  aware  of  the  countervailing  advantages  which  make 
it  worth  his  while  to  forego  profits  in  our  market  for  a  time, 
and  even  to  sell  at  an  apparent  loss.  He  knows  he  will  thereby 
get  the  mastery  of  a  new  market  He  sells  one  article  cheap 
that  he  may  be  able  to  sell  two  dear.  He  will  be  enabled  to  sell 
in  large  quantities  instead  of  small,  and  to  obtain  cash  instead 
of  giving  credit ;  he  will  save  many  of  the  expenses  of  selling 
and  pushing  and  advertising  his  goods ;  he  will  save  in  freights. 
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and  eliminate  the  middleman.  But,  above  all,  as  above  stated, 
the  foreigner  has  his  eye  on  the  future.  He  undermines  his 
English  competitor,  and  as  soon  as  the  latter  has  succumbed  to 
the  inevitable,  his  foreign  rival  has  it  all  his  own  way,  and 
immediately  raises  his  prices,  with  a  polite  acknowledgment  of 
gratitude  to  the  English  free  trader  who  has  so  innocently  fallen 
into  his  hands.  It  is  high  time  for  the  English  consumer  to 
awake  from  his  dream.  Let  him  take  for  his  motto  Tiraeo 
Danaos  et  dona  ferentes." 

But  let  us  grant  that  trusts  do  exhibit  that  blemish  in  human 
nature — the  effort  to  get  rich  regardless  of  injury  to  the  pockets 
and  feelings  of  our  neighbours;  I  still  maintain  that,  at  the 
present  time  we  must  not  be  frightened  of  them ;  on  the  con* 
trary,  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  us  to  adopt  not  only 
protection  but  trusts  as  well.  The  ever*increasing  competition, 
the  keenness  of  the  fight  for  markets,  the  intense  efficiency  of 
our  competitors  abroad,  their  great  facilities  for  drilling  and 
marshalling  their  industrial  forces,  their  scientific  employment 
of  capital,  the  feverish  energy  of  the  masters,  the  education  and 
skill  of  the  workmen,  demand  the  most  earnest  attention  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  commercial  welfare  of  Great  Britain. 

Can  Mr.  Ford  tell  us  how  we  are  to  meet  these  gigantic  forces 
and  conquer  them,  or  even  hold  our  own  in  the  struggle,  other¬ 
wise  than  by  combining  our  forces,  even,  if  necessary,  by  the 
formation  of  trusts?  Or  does  he  still,  like  the  average  theo¬ 
retical  free  trader,  advise  us  to  leave  the  whole  problem  alone 
and  let  things  take  their  course  ?  If  Laieaez  faire  is  to  be  our 
policy  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  then  the  day 
of  England’s  supremacy  is  over;  for  nothing  has  been  more 
certainly  proved  by  the  experience  of  hard  facts  than  that  the 
acme  of  efficiency  in  production — the  thorough  utilization  of  the 
natural  resources  and  the  brains  and  labour  of  a  country — has 
been  attained  through  protection^and  through  combination, 
which  is  encouraged  by  protection ;  while  the  outcome  of  free 
trade  is  found  to  be  inefficiency,  the  splitting  up  of  force,  and 
decay  in  the  nation’s  productive  energy. 


Q.  Byno. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  NATIVE  QUESTION 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


TN  considering  the  problems  which  arise  from  the  contact  of 
races  at  different  stages  of  culture,  a  precise  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  conditions — physical,  psychological,  and  econo* 
mio — is  of  paramount  importance.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  South  Africa,  where  the  intrusion  of  a  new,  or  at  least  an 
unusual  factor,  namely,  the  rapid  rate  of  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  the  native  population,  has  brought  about  a  difference 
in  the  nature  of  the  problem  so  gi'eat  as  almost  to  be  a  difference 
in  kind.  For  this  reason  any  discussion  of  the  Native 
Question  as  it  presents  itself  in  South  Africa,  as  well  as  any 
attempted  solution  of  the  difficulties  to  which  it  gives  rise,  must 
be  based  upon  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  conditions  which 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  before  anything  like  a  just  and 
equitable  solution  of  the  problem  can  be  attained. 

The  predominant  element  in  the  native  population  of  South 
Africa  is  composed  of  tribes  belonging  to  the  great  negroid 
family  known,  principally  for  linguistic  reasons,  as  the  Bantus, 
and  may  roughly  be  divided  into  the  following  three  groups : — 

1.  The  Zulu  Xosas,  or  Zulu  Kafirs,  distributed  over  Zululand, 
Kafraria,  Transvaal,  and  Matabeleland. 

2.  The  Basntos  and  Bechuanas  of  Basutoland,  Orange  River 
Colony,  Transvaal,  and  Bechuanaland. 

3.  A  heterogeneous  group  consisting  of  Amatongas  (Zululand), 
Swazis  (Swaziland),  Fingoes  (Gape  Colony),  and  the  Mashonas 
and  other  allied  races  of  Rhodesia. 

The  Bantus  in  South  Africa  represent  successive  waves  of 
immigration  from  the  north,  and  have  only  settled  in  their 
present  situation  within  comparatively  recent  times.  Immigra¬ 
tion  from  north  of  the  Zambesi  is  still  going  on.  Earlier 
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strata  of  the  population  are  represented  by  the  Bushmen, 
Hottentots,  Namaquas,  and  Korannas,  and  by  the  Yaalpens  of 
the  Northern  Transvaal ;  but  these  races  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  numerically  unimportant,  and  in  most  cases  appear 
to  be  slowly  dying  out 

Unlike  most  backward  races  when  brought  into  contact  with 
civilization,  the  Bantus  have  shown  themselves-  singularly 
adaptable  to  the  changed  circumstances.  Originally  a  prolific 
race,  now  that  inter-tribal  warfare,  the  principal  check  on  the 
increase  in  population,  has  been  stopped,  and  since,  owing  to 
the  good  offices  of  a  paternal  administration,  famines  have 
become  rarer,  they  are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers.  What 
exactly  is  the  rate  of  increase  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  in  some 
districts  the  population  has  increased  at  a  rate  of  something 
like  80  per  cent,  in  a  few  years,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures : — 

RATE  OF  INCREASE  OP  THE  NATIVE  POPULATION 
OF  CAPE  COLONY. 


Tear.  PopnUtioo.  Per  cent, 
r.  oi  /1875  ..  484,201  \ 

Cape  Colony  proper  . \l891  ..  619,547)  *• 

QriqualandWest . ;;  ..  6322 

QriquaUnd  East,  Tembuland,  Transkei,  r  1879  . .  260,417  \ 

and  Walfisch  Bay  .  11891  ..  476,985/  ** 


In  the  Orange  River  Colony,  from  1880-90  the  native  popu¬ 
lation  increased  at  the  rate  of  80‘6  per  cent.  The  following 
figures  give  the  increase  for  Southern  Rhodesia  in  the  period 


1898-1901:— 

IfaeboneUad.  MatebeleUnd. 

Tatr.  Population.  Population. 

1898- 1899  269,521  144,257 

1899- 1900  301,828  148,073 

1900- 1901  327,900  159,312 


In  this  latter  case,  however,  the  increase  is  largely  due  to 
immigration  from  north  of  the  Zambesi. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  this  rapid  rate  of  increase  be 
regarded,  it  cannot  be  disguised  that,  with  due  consideration  of 
local  conditions,  it  constitutes  a  grave  economic  danger,  which 
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the  Bantu  character,  unfavourable  as  it  is  to  combination  on 
a  large  scale  among  the  various  units,  alone  prevents  from 
becoming  political.  As  a  result  of  this  tendency  to  rapid 
increase,  many  districts,  as,  for  instance,  the  Transkei,  are  in 
danger  of  being  overcrowded. 

The  following  figures,  based  partly  on  the  census  of  1891  and 
partly  on  magistrates’  estimates  for  various  years,  though  by  no 
means  accurate,  owing  to  native  distrust  of  the  census,  will 
serve  to  give  approximately  the  numbers  and  distribution  of  the 
population  of  South  Africa.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  native 
population  is  in  all  cases  largely  in  the  majority. 


NUMBERS  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  POPULATION.' 


Whit*. 

MtUy.> 

Hottsuiot. 

Bantu. 

MUed. 

ToUI. 

Date. 

Cape  Colony  . . 

388,324 

13311 

50328 

1,210,993 

253,440 

1,917,496 

1891 

Natal  f proper) 
Zuluiand  . . 

54,622 

1,305 

59358 

— 

545,014 

203,705 

— 

659,494 

205,010 

1898 

Total  . . 

[55,927] 

— 

— 

[748,7i9] 

— 

[864rm] 

99 

Basutoland  .  > 

578 

263,600 

_ 

264,178 

1896 

Bechuanaland 

(D  • 

— 

— 

122,000 

— 

122,000 

1898 

8.  Rhodesia — 

Mashonaland 

4,530 

— 

327,900 

— 

— 

1901 

MataheleUuid 

8335 

— 

159312 

— 

— 

Total  .. 

[13365] 

— 

— 

[487,212] 

— 

[500377] 

99 

Orange  River! 
Colony 

77,716 

- 

- 

129,787 
(coloured)  • 

- 

207,503 

1890 

Transvaal 

245397 

— 

— 

748,754 
(coloured)  * 

— 

994,151 

1898 

Swaziland  .. 

1,000  (?) 

— 

— 

40,000  (?) 

— 

41,000  (?) 

99 

Total 

782307 

73,769 

50328 

3,751365 

253,440 

4,911,409 

Before  attempting  to  analyse  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  deal  with  the  problems  involved  in  the  government  of 
the  native  population,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
salient  features  of  the  Bantu  tribal  organization.  Not  only  has 
the  administration  endeavoured  to  preserve  their  customs  and 
institutions  as  far  as  possible,  but  these  have  served  as  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  greater  part  of  native  legislation 

'  Not  including  North  Rhodesia.  *  Asiatics,  chiefly  natives  of  India. 

*  Including  Hottentots,  etc. 
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has  been  based.  The  Bantus  possess  a  highly  organized  tribal 
system,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  chief.  Every  man  of 
the  tribe  owes  allegiance  and  personal  service  to  the  chief,  who 
stands  to  his  tribe  in  the  relation  of  father  and  judge ;  he  is  the 
final  arbiter  in  all  disputes,  and  any  change  in  tribal  custom 
has  to  receive  his  sanction ;  he  decides  on  all  serious  cases  of 
crime,  which  have  to  be  reported  directly  to  him.  A  ootmcil  of 
chieftains  is  associated  with  the  chief,  acting  as  his  advisers, 
and  exercising  a  restraining  influence  over  him.  This  council 
has  the  power  in  certain  cases  of  reversing  the  decisions  of  the 
chief.  The  principal  councillor  is  the  protector  of  the  people 
against  the  exactions  of  the  chief,  and  his  kraal,  or  village,  is 
regarded  as  a  sanctuary  against  the  chiefs  power.  Within  the 
tribe  there  is  a  complete  system  of  responsible  government, 
extending  from  the  chieftains  to  the  heads  of  families,  each 
being  responsible  for  those  beneath  him.  Thus  the  heads  of 
families  are  responsible  for  the  behaviour  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  family.  Any  crime  must  be  immediately 
reported  by  the  head  of  the  family  to  the  head  of  the  kraal, 
who,  if  incompetent  to  deal  with  the  case,  reports  it  to  the 
member  of  the  tribal  hierarchy  immediately  above  himself; 
then,  if  necessary,  it  is  again  referred  until  a  judge  competent 
to  deal  with  the  case  is  reached,  the  last  appeal  being  to  the 
chief  in  person.  Inversely,  there  is  a  collective  responsibility 
for  crime,  while  failure  to  report  entails  a  severe  penalty. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  tribal  oiganization  is 
the  communal  tenure  of  land ;  the  land  occupied  by  the  tribe  is 
held  in  trust  by  the  chief  for  its  members.  Each  member  on 
attaining  man’s  estate  is  allotted  a  plot  of  land  by  the  chief  at 
the  time  of  marriage,  upon  which  he  builds  his  hut.  At  his 
death  the  land  passes  to  his  heirs,  but  not,  however,  in  virtue  of 
the  value  the  land  has  acquired  by  the  labour  put  into  it,  but  in 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  his  heirs  are  members  of  the  tribe.  In  the 
case  of  movable  property  inheritance  is  direct,  and  this  rule  does 
not  apply.  In  default  of  direct  heirs  the  land  reverts  to  the 
chief.  In  addition  to  the  land  divided  into  allotments  among 
the  members  of  the  tribe,  a  considerable  amount  of  land  is 
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usually  held  in  common  as  pasturage.  This  system  of  com¬ 
munal  tenure  is  the  stronghold  of  the  chiefs’  power,  and  they 
have  in  consequence  shown  themselves  bitterly  opposed  to  any 
measures  tending  to  promote  conditions  favourable  to  a  system 
of  individual  tenure.  As  it  is,  the  fact  that  on  annexation  the 
land  passes  from  the  possession  of  the  chiefs  to  the  government 
has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  undermine  their  power. 

Under  the  old  tribal  system  land  was  cultivated  for  some 
three  or  four  years,  by  which  time  it  became  exhausted,  owing 
to  wasteful  methods  of  agriculture.  It  was  then  abandoned  and 
the  tribe  moved  to  another  station.  This  is  now  fast  becoming 
impossible,  owing  to  the  growth  of  population  and  the  delimi¬ 
tation  of  the  boundaries  within  which  the  natives  arc  confined. 

The  marriage  customs  of  the  natives  are  also  of  economic 
importance.  The  bridegroom  pays  to  the  father  of  his  bride  a 
certain  number  of  cows,  which  are  held  in  trust  by  the  &ther. 
This  payment  serves  at  once  as  a  ratification  of  the  marriage 
contract,  a  compensation  to  the  father  for  the  loss  of  his 
daughter’s  services,  and  a  provision  for  the  bride  should  the 
marriage  be  at  any  time  dissolved  through  no  fault  of  her  own. 
This  custom  of  the  tdbola  is  enforced  by  law  in  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal;  and  in  Rhodesia,  where  it  had  been  allowed  to  lapse 
through  poverty  and  abuse,  attempts  are  now  being  made  to 
revive  it,  as  it  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  incentives 
to  the  native  to  work.  Native  marriages  are  a  matter  of  econo¬ 
mic  rather  than  sentimental  importance.  The  whole  of  the 
manual  labour  in  the  field  was  at  one  time  done  by  the  women, 
so  that  the  more  wives  a  man  had,  the  more  wealth  he  was  able 
to  amass  by  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  introduction  of  the  plough,  which  has  largely  emancipated 
the  women  from  agricultural  labour,  will  have  more  influence 
than  anything  else  in  putting  a  check  upon  polygamy. 

Naturally  there  is  some  little  variation  in  tribal  custom 
among  the  various  races  of  South  Africa.  The  Zulus,  for 
instance,  have  an  organization  which  has  been  framed  with  a 
view  to  the  exigencies  of  military  service,  while  the  institutions 
of  the  Bechuanas  show  a  democratic  tendency ;  but,  speaking 
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generally,  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  tribal  organization 
throughout  Such  differences  as  do  exist  are  due,  not  so  much 
to  racial  variation,  as  to  the  amount  of  detribalization  which 
has  taken  place.  In  some  cases,  the  natives  have  become  quite 
detribalized,  and  have  adopted  the  civilization  of  the  white  race, 
while  in  other  cases,  the  old  tribal  system  is  practically  un< 
changed.  All  degrees  of  variation  between  the  two  extremes 
are  to  he  found.  The  policy  of  the  administration  has  been  to 
interfere  with  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  natives  as 
little  as  possible,  except  when  they  are  harmful  or  repugnant  to 
civilized  ideas,  as  in  the  case  of  witchcraft,  and  any  changes 
that  have  been  made  have  been  brought  about  very  gradually. 
But  although  tribal  law  is  still  administered  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  influences  are  at  work  which  are  slowly  but  surely 
bringing  about  the  disintegration  of  the  tribes :  the  decline  in 
the  power  of  the  chief,  the  introduction  of  the  plough,  com* 
pelling  the  men  to  turn  their  hands  to  work  hitherto  left  to 
women,  the  growth  of  population,  which  is  now  beginning  to  be 
felt  with  the  delimitation  of  the  native  reserves,  are  influences 
which  are  rapidly  tending  to  make  tribal  life  as  it  previously 
existed  impossible  under  the  most  favourable  conditions. 

The  breaking  down  of  the  tribal  system  leaves  the  native 
without  moral  support  agsdnst  the  manifold  dangers  which  con¬ 
tact  with  civilization  brings  in  its  train,  and  the  problem  which 
has  to  be  solved  is  to  substitute  for  tribed  custom  an  influence 
sufficiently  powerful  to  protect  the  native  from  these  dangers, 
and  at  the  same  time  train  him  to  meet  the  altered  conditions 
of  the  future.  The  course  which  has  usually  been  followed  on 
the  annexation  of  a  territory  has  been  to  set  aside  certain  lands 
exclusively  for  the  nativea  Except  in  certain  contingencies, 
such  as  the  discovery  of  minerals  or  the  necessity  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  township,  no  white  settler  is  allowed  on  these  lands. 
Within  these  reserves  the  tribal  life  goes  on  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  before  the  annexation ;  tribal  law  is  administered  by 
the  chief  or  the  native  commissioner,  and  the  native  system  of 
responsible  government  is  maintained.  Within  the  tribe  the 
power  of  the  chief  still  remains  considerable  in  many  cases. 
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For  administrative  purposes  the  areas  inhabited  by  the 
natives  are  divided  into  Protectorates,  such  as  Rhodesia;  Crown 
Colonies  like  Bechuanaland,  which  is  practically  a  native 
reserve,  no  whites  except  officials,  missionaries,  and  traders, 
being  allowed  to  settle  there ;  and  Locations,  or  Reserves.  These 
districts  are  under  the  control  of  resident  magistrates.  In 
Rhodesia  the  administrative  machinery  consists  of  a  secretary 
for  native  affairs,  two  chief  native  commissioners  for  Mashona> 
land  and  Matabeleland,  with  native  commissioners  and  assis¬ 
tant  native  commissioners  under  them.  A  similar  system  has 
now  been  established  in  the  Transvaal.  In  the  Transkei  the 
control  is  vested  in  the  chief  magistrate  of  Pondoland  and  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Griqualand  East,  with  twenty-eight  resident 
magistrates  under  them,  while  in  Bechuanaland  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is  carried  on  by  four  resident  magistrates.  These 
magistrates  are  now  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  chiefs ; 
in  some  cases  the  allotment  of  land  is  in  the  hands  of  the  chief 
official,  and  in  most  cases,  if  the  power  of  allotment  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  chief,  it  is  subject  to  his  approval.  Although 
some  of  the  chiefs  still  administer  native  law,  there  is  an  appeal 
to  the  resident  magistrate,  and  all  serious  cases  have  to  be 
reported  to  him  direct,  as  was  previously  the  case  when  the 
chief  was  the  supreme  authority.  In  addition  to  the  Government 
Reserves,  a  large  number  of  natives,  especially  in  Natal,  are 
stationed  on  locations  on  private  land,  paying  rent  in  addition 
to  the  hut  tax.  Such  reserves  are  under  the  supervision  of  an 
inspector,  part  of  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  rent  paid 
by  the  natives  is  not  excessive.  The  tribal  system  has  also  been 
further  utilized  in  Rhodesia,  and  elsewhere,  by  subsidizing  chiefs 
and  selected  indunas,  who  are  responsible  for  the  good  order  of 
their  tribes  and  the  collection  of  the  hut  tax,  and  are  required 
to  report  all  epidemic  diseases  and  disturbances.  They  transmit 
the  orders  of  the  magistrates  to  the  members  of  the  tribe. 

In  certain  cases  the  chiefs  have  been  replaced  by  headmen, 
and  in  Pondoland,  which  was  annexed  in  1894,  on  the  lapse  of  a 
chieftainship  by  death,  the  chief  is  replaced  by  the  appointment 
of  a  headman. 

VoL.  XIII.— No.  1. 
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The  Qlen  Grey  Act,  passed  in  1894,  is  a  further  step  towards 
the  breaking  up  of  the  tribal  system,  for  which  the  way  had 
been  paved  by  the  appointment  of  headmen  in  the  place  of  the 
chiefs.  By  this  act,  which  may  be  applied  to  any  other  district 
for  which  its  provisions  are  held  to  be  suitable,  the  districts  of 
Glen  Grey  and  Lady  Frere  are  divided  into  locations  under 
Location  Boards,  consisting  of  three  land>holders  appointed  by 
the  governor,  with  the  approval  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district;  these  Location  Boards  do  the  work  of  the  headmen. 
Powers  are  granted  for  the  administration  of  local  affairs  by  a 
District  Council  consisting  of  twelve  members,  six  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  governor,  and  six  by  the  members  of  the 
location.  The  resident  magistrate,  ex  ojfficio,  acts  as  chairman. 
The  District  Council  has  power  to  raise  a  rate  of  twopence  in 
the  pound  on  immovable  property,  to  be  expended  on  public 
works  and  improvements. 

The  object  of  the  Glen  Grey  Act  is  to  assimilate  the  system 
of  land  tenure  with  the  requirements  of  civilization.  The 
communal  system  of  tenure  is  obviously  unprogressive;  it 
checks  individual  effort,  and  consequently  is  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  a  rapidly  growing  population.  Up  to  the  present, 
however,  the  majority  of  the  experiments  in  the  direction  of  a 
system  of  individual  tenure,  the  first  of  which  was  made  as  far 
back  as  1834,  have  not  proved  a  success.  The  temptation  to 
realize  immediately  has  proved  too  great  in  most  cases,  while 
a  further  complication  arises  from  the  native^s  proneness  to 
solve  any  difficulty  between  himself  and  the  administration  by 
migration.  In  fact,  the  difficulty  all  through  has  been  to  prevent 
the  native  from  parting  with  his  land  without,  at  the  same  time, 
checking  the  impulse  towards  improvement  and  individual  effort 
imparted  by  the  possession  of  land  as  his  own  property.  The 
system  of  farm  tenure  emd  the  Glen  Grey  Act  are  both  important 
steps  in  this  direction. 

Under  the  system  of  land  tenure  known  as  the  farm  system, 
the  locations  or  farms  are  restricted  in  size,  and  over  each  is 
a  headman.  The  farms  are  arranged  in  blocks  of  twenty  or 
thirty  to  the  block,  with  a  senior  headman  controlling  the  block. 
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These  headmen  have  no  farm  themselves,  but  receive  a  salary, 
in  return  for  which  they  are  expected  to  see  to  the  good  order 
of  their  districts,  and  collect  the  hut  tax.  The  sections  of  the 
Glen  Grey  Act  dealing  with  land  tenure  are  a  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  same  policy.  The  Act  provides  that  after  the  land 
has  been  surveyed,  and  an  allowance  made  for  commonage  and 
special  allotments,  it  is  to  be  divided  up  into  lots  of  four  morgen 
(about  eight  acres).  These  lots  are  granted  to  such  persons  as 
the  governor  may  approve,  the  cost  of  the  survey  being  defrayed 
by  the  allottees  in  instalments.  These  lots  cannot  be  alienated 
nor  mortgaged,  and  it  is  also  impossible  for  them  to  be  alienated 
by  will.  They  are  held  at  a  small  yearly  rental,  and  any  failure 
to  pay  after  due  notice  entails  forfeiture  of  the  lot.  It  may 
also  be  confiscated  for  rebellion  or  neglect  to  cultivate,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  resident  magistrate.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  tenure  of  land  is  a  necessary  qualification  for  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Location  Boards. 

This  system  seems  to  have  worked  very  well  up  to  the 
present,  and  it  is  now  being  adopted  by  other  Transkeian 
districts.  The  natives  are  found  to  take  greater  interest  in 
their  surroundings  under  its  provisions,  while  they  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  money  paid  by  them  in  taxes  is  expended  in 
their  own  interests.  As  a  solution  of  the  difficult  question  of 
land  tenure,  however,  its  application  is  only  possible  in  cases 
where  the  native  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  recognize  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  it,  and  to  consent  to  its  introduction. 

The  principal  contribution  to  the  cost  of  administration  which 
the  native  is  called  upon  to  make  is  the  hut  tax.  For  each  hut 
the  native  has  to  pay  a  tax  ranging  from  10s.  in  Cape  Colony 
and  Rhodesia  to  in  Basutoland.  In  Cape  Colony  a  tax  of 
2s.  per  annum  is  imposed  which  is  applied  to  the  same  purpose 
as  the  road  rates.  This  is  recoverable  as  hut  tax.  In  all  the 
colonies  a  small  fee  is  charged  for  the  passes,  without  which 
a  native  is  not  allowed  to  travel  Under  the  Glen  Grey  Act, 
natives  residing  in  districts  subject  to  the  Act  pay  a  tax  of  10s., 
unless  they  have  worked  outside  the  district  for  three  months 
in  the  previous  year.  Total  exemption  is  granted  to  those  who 
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show  a  record  of  three  years’  service,  consecutive  or  otherwise. 
In  the  Transvaal  a  capitation  fee  of  £2  was  imposed  on  able- 
bodied  men.  A  labour  tax  has  now  been  imposed  in  place  of 
the  capitation  fee.  In  both  Natal  and  Cape  Colony  natives  pay 
quit-rent;  in  Natal  £1  per  hut  on  Crown  land;  in  the  Colony, 
under  the  Glen  Grey  Act,  ISs.  for  five  morgen  of  land. 

A  fee  of  10a.  is  paid  for  a  native  marriage,  and  £l  for  a 
divorce.  The  natives  also  pay  a  considerable  sum  in  indirect 
taxes,  some  of  the  commodities  in  which  they  are  particularly 
interested  paying  as  much  as  a  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  duty. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  proportion  to  his  resources  the 
native  is  somewhat  heavily  taxed. 

The  question  of  the  taxation  of  the  native  population  gains 
additional  importance  from  the  bearing  it  has  on  the  question 
of  the  labour  supply.  The  principal  forces  which  tend  to 
induce  the  native  to  leave  his  location  aud  seek  employment 
are  the  necessity  for  paying  the  hut  tax,  the  lobola,  or  custom 
of  the  bride-price,  and  the  desire  to  acquire  wealth.  The 
influence  of  this  latter  can  only  increase  with  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  people  towards  civilization  and  civilized  wants, 
while,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  lobola  is  now  enforced  by 
law  in  Natal,  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  revive  the  custom 
in  Rhodesia.  An  increase  in  the  hut  tax  hsvs  been  advocated  in 
Rhodesia,  and  the  proposal  received  the  endorsement  of  Earl 
Grey.  In  Bechuanaland,  in  1900,  the  tax  was  raised  to  £1.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  such  a  remedy  may  prove  worse  than  the 
disease,  for  even  now  the  desire  to  escape  payment  is  responsible 
for  an  amount  of  overcrowding  in  the  huts,  which  is  antagonistic 
to  the  requirements  of  health,  decency,  and  morality  alike. 

The  question  of  the  labour  supply  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
importance  for  the  future  of  South  Africa.  The  rapid  increase 
in  the  industrial  activity  of  the  colonies  in  the  last  few  years 
has  brought  about  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  demand  for 
labour  which  the  sources  of  the  supply  are  at  present  unable  to 
meet  A  remedy  has  been  sought  in  the  importation  of  foreign 
labour;  white  labour  has  been  hired  in  the  mines,  and  the 
introduction  of  Chinese  labour  has  been  suggested  as  a  last 
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resource.  While  the  situation  is  such  as  to  demand  immediate 
attention,  the  interests  involved  are  of  such  a  condicting 
character  as  to  require  the  maturest  deliberation  in  dealing 
with  the  problem.  Not  only  must  any  proposed  solution  take 
into  account  the  immediate  needs  of  the  present,  but  it  must 
also  have  regard  to  the  conditions  which  are  likely  to  prevail  in 
the  future.  Although  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  need  for 
an  improved  supply  of  labour  is  pressing,  and  that  the  present 
scarcity  acts  as  a  severe  check  on  the  industrial  development  of 
the  country,  the  readiness  with  which  the  natives  have  adapted 
themselves  to  changed  circumstances,  and  the  increase  in  their 
numbers,  enter  as  most  important  factors  into  the  problem,  and 
play  the  predominant  part  in  determining  the  lines  along  which 
any  proposed  solution  must  proceed.  Should  the  present  rate 
of  increase  be  maintained,  and  the  numbers  of  the  native  popula¬ 
tion  become  so  great  as  to  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  lands  to 
which  they  are  at  present  couBned,  it  will  be  necessary  for  them 
to  seek  their  means  of  livelihood  in  other  directions  than  those 
at  present  open  to  them,  or  for '  which  they  now  show  little  or 
no  inclination.  It  is  thus  as  much  in  their  own  interests  as  in 
the  interests  of  the  industrial  development  of  the  country  that 
some  measures  should  be  taken  to  increase  their  productive 
powers.  And  herein  lies  the  fundamental  objection  to  any 
measure  which  seeks  a  solution  of  the  labour  question  by  the 
introduction  of  foreign  labour.  Such  a  remedy  would  inevitably 
tend  to  debar  the  native  from  all  participation  in  the  active  life 
of  civilization,  and,  by  acting  as  a  check  upon  a  most  important 
factor  in  their  education,  would  finally  bring  about  a  situation 
far  more  grave  than  that  at  present  under  consideration. 

To  understand  the  position  fully,  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
partly  owing  to  the  expense  of  white  labour,  and  partly  owing 
to  racial  prejudice,  almost  the  whole  of  the  manual  labour  in 
South  Africa  is  done  by  the  natives.  But,  although  the  duties 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  perform  are  not  such  as  to  demand 
a  high  degree  of  proficiency  or  a  high  grade  of  intelligence,  the 
supply  is  inadequate  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  The  dis¬ 
inclination  for  application  and  continued  exertion,  which  is 
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characteristic  of  the  native  labourer,  is  frequently  attributed  to 
an  ineradicable  laziness ;  but,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the 
town  “  boy,”  upon  whom  contact  with  civilization  has  had  a  dele¬ 
terious  effect,  the  cause  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the  part  played 
in  the  formation  of  their  character  by  the  traditional  habits 
and  customs  of  the  tribal  life,  and  in  an  imperfect  comprehension 
of  the  conditions  of  life  in  a  civilized  community. 

In  dealing  with  this  labour  problem,  it  is  hard  to  lay  too 
much  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  native  labour 
is  drawn  from  a  population  which  has  as  yet  made  comparatively 
little  advance  towards  civilization,  and  which,  owing  to  the 
location  system,  is  still  protected,  to  a  large  extent,  from  the 
pressure  of  the  economic  forces  of  a  civilized  community. 
Under  the  tribal  rigime,  the  principal  occupations  of  the  Bantu 
races  in  South  Africa  were  war  and  agriculture.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  British  rule  has  put  a  check  upon  the  former,  but  the 
latter  is  still  the  only  permanent  occupation  for  which  they 
show  any  decided  preference.  Under  their  own  chiefs,  there 
were  few  inducements  for  labour ;  the  land  allotted  to  them  on 
their  marriage  was  cultivated  by  their  wives,  by  the  fruit  of 
whose  labour  they  were  supported  and  acquired  wealth.  When 
the  bride-price  was  paid  and  their  obligations  to  the  chief 
had  been  discharged,  their  sole  employment  was  the  care  of 
their  cattle,  an  occupation  from  which  the  women  were  rigour- 
ously  debarred.  Their  wants  were  few,  and  easily  satisfied. 
Until  the  native  comes  into  contact  with  civilization,  he  has 
never  felt  the  necessity  of  labour  as  a  means  of  self-support. 
This  is  still  true  of  a  large  portion  of  the  native  population 
where  the  tribal  life  has  been  left  undisturbed. 

The  introduction  of  civilized  administration,  however,  is 
accompanied  by  the  hut  tax.  This  tax  has  proved  a  most 
important  agency  for  increasing  the  labour  supply.  To  meet 
the  demands  of  the  tax-collector,  the  native  has  been  compelled 
to  leave  his  reserve,  and  engage  in  some  occupation.  But  as  it 
is  possible  for  the  native  to  earn  anything  from  10s.  a  month 
for  work  in  the  fields  to  £4  a  month  for  comparatively  skilled 
labour  in  the  mines,  it  is  obvious  that  it  requires  but  little 
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exertion  on  his  part  to  raise  the  amount  requisite  for  the 
payment  of  the  tax ;  and  indeed  it  is  stated  that  this  is  earned 
in  many  cases  by  the  children  alone.  So  that  in  itself  the  hut 
tax  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  very  great  incentive ;  its  import¬ 
ance  lies  rather  in  the  fact  that  it  brings  home  to  the  native 
the  possibility  of  acquiring  wealth,  thus  inducing  him  to  do  of 
his  own  free  will  what,  otherwise,  he  does  practically  only  under 
compulsion. 

Taxation  aiming  directly  at  the  increase  of  the  labour  supply, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  imposed  under  the  Qlen  Grey 
Act,  and  this  measure  has  been  extended  to  the  Transvaal.  An 
increase  in  the  hut  tax  has  been  advocated  in  Rhodesia  and 
elsewhere,  as  it  has  already  been  increased  in  Bechuanaland. 
But  the  Labour  Clause  of  the  Glen  Grey  Act  is  said  to  be  almost 
inoperative,  and  any  increase  in  taxation,  lowering  the  earning 
capacities  of  the  labourers,  is  hardly  to  be  recommended.  Even 
as  it  is,  the  wages  are  not'  considered  suflSciently  attractive, 
and  the  Labour  Association  has  recently  recommended  that 
the  average  wage  on  the  mines  should  be  raised  to  50s.  This 
suggestion  has  now  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Minea 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  which  are  due  to  the  native 
character,  a  further  complication  arises  from  the  difficulty  of 
controlling  the  supply  of  labour.  Agriculturists  by  inclination 
and  by  tradition,  the  natives  only  seek  other  employment  with 
some  definite  purpose  in  view,  usually  to  raise  money  for  the 
hut  tax  or  to  buy  cattle.  When  sufficient  has  been  earned  for 
the  attainment  of  their  end,  they  return  to  their  homes,  and  it 
is  only  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  that  any  native 
will  enter  into  a  contract  for  a  period  exceeding  three  or  four 
months  at  a  time.  Further,  being  occupied  with  the  cultivation 
of  their  own  lands  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  they  are 
only  free,  or  at  least  only  show  an  inclination  to  engage  them¬ 
selves,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  with  the  result  that  at 
these  seasons  the  supply  is  frequently  greater  than  the  demand, 
while  at  other  times  labour  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  disinclination  of  the  natives  to  leave  their  houses  except 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  by  no  means  entirely  due  to 
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lazineas,  as  is  sometimes  maintained.  Although  the  work  in  the 
fields  might  be,  and  in  many  cases  is,  done  by  the  women,  there 
are  two  things  which  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration ;  the 
care  of  the  cattle  cannot  by  custom  be  left  to  the  women,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  plough,  involving  the  use  of  oxen  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  has  made  the  presence  of  the  men  a  still 
greater  necessity.  Although  this  repugnance  to  allowing  the 
women  to  have  any  part  or  share  in  the  care  of  the  cattle  may 
seem  a  prejudice  (which,  as  such,  might  be  disregarded,  should 
any  more  drastic  measures  be  taken  at  any  time  in  dealing  with 
the  labour  problem),  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  far  more 
than  a  mere  prejudice,  and  that  its  influence  has  been  sufficiently 
strong  to  induce  the  natives  to  undertake  work  in  the  field, 
which  had  hitherto  been  considered  beneath  the  dignity  of  men. 
In  Rhodesia  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  cope  with  this 
difficulty  by  a  system  of  relays,  and  the  inhabitants  of  each 
kraal  are  sent  out  in  batches  to  work  in  the  mines  each  in 
their  turn. 

A  further  excuse  for  their  disinclination  to  enter  into  an  en¬ 
gagement  extending  over  any  length  of  time  is  that,  except  in 
the  case  of  those  natives  who  are  stationed  on  private  locations 
and  work  on  the  farms  on  which  they  live,  employment,  whatever 
its  character,  takes  them  away  from  their  home  life.  No  attempt 
has  as  yet  been  made  to  cope  with  this  difficulty,  although  it 
has  been  proposed  to  form  locations  near  the  industrial  centres, 
to  which  the  native  labourers  might  return  at  short  intervals. 

We  are  here  brought  to  a  consideration  of  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  with  which  the  better  organization  of  labour 
employment  in  South  Africa  has  to  deal  The  immense  distances 
which  separate  the  principal  centres  of  industry  from  the  sources 
from  which  the  bulk  of  the  native  labour  is  drawn  not  only  add 
to  the  cost  of  labour  (it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  importiug 
labour  from  the  Portuguese  territory  to  the  Transvaal  is,  or 
rather  was,  about  £3  per  man),  but  also  act  as  a  check  on  the 
influences  which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  induce  the 
native  to  seek  employment.  The  influence  of.  example  is  lost  to 
a  large  extent,  and  many  natives  who  .  are  willing  to  work  are 
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deterred  from  setting  out  for  the  industrial  centres  by  the 
uncertainty  of  obtaining  employment,  and  by  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  on  the  journey. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  supply  of  labourers  seeking  work  on 
their  own  account  has  given  rise  to  a  class  of  men  known  as 
labour  agents,  or  “  touts.”  These  men  enter  into  contracts  with 
employers  to  supply  labour.  They  travel  about  among  the  natives 
on  their  reserves,  and  the  labourers  they  engage  are  brought  in 
gangs  to  the  labour  centres,  where  they  are  distributed  among 
the  various  employers.  This  system  has  certain  advantages. 
It  brings  the  natives  living  in  the  more  remote  districts  into 
contact  with  the  industrial  development  of  the  country,  and 
protects  them  from  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed 
while  travelling  alone.  But  the  system  is  obviously  liable  to 
grave  abuses.  It  leads  to  misrepresentations  of  contract  and 
oppression ;  the  character  of  the  labour  agents  is  not  always 
above  suspicion,  and,  although  they  are  required  to  hold  a  licence, 
strict  supervision  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  nativea 

Another  method  of  engagement  frequently  employed  is  that 
of  entering  into  a  contract  with  a  chief.  This  method  leaves 
certain  very  obvious  loopholes  for  extortion  and  oppression,  but 
its  employment  is  a  necessity  in  those  districts  where  the  powers 
of  the  chief  are  still  considerable. 

Although  the  number  of  natives  who  enter  into  contracts  on 
their  own  initiative  without  the  intervention  of  the  middleman 
is  increasing  yearly,  for  some  time  to  come  engagement  of  labour 
through  a  chief  or  labour  agent  must  be  the  two  methods  prin¬ 
cipally  employed.  That  they  will  ultimately  give  way  to  the 
direct  contract  between  the  employer  and  employed  is  at  present 
a  matter  of  hope  rather  than  of  certainty.  The  advantages,  edu¬ 
cational  and  otherwise,  which  would  follow  from  such  a  change 
are  many.  It  would  arouse  an  increased  interest  among  the 
natives  in  their  employment  and  surroundings,  and  would 
undoubtedly, tend  to  lessen  the  number  of  desertions  which  are 
so  frequent  under  the  present  system,  and  which,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  arise  from  discontent  with  the  terms  of  a  contract  sel¬ 
dom  understood  and  frequently  misrepresented.  But  before  the 
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method  of  individual  contract  can  be  more  generally  employed, 
greater  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  natives  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  employment,  greater  decentralization,  and  improvement 
in  the  means  of  communication,  are  necessary. 

The  method  of  recruiting  labour  followed  in  Rhodesia  is  of 
interest  as  affording  an  example  of  an  attempt  to  make  use  of 
the  administrative  machinery  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the 
labour  supply.  In  Matabeleland  there  existed  up  till  the  year 
1900  at  Buluwayo  a  Labour  Bureau,  which  sent  out  agents  for 
the  purpose  of  recruiting  labourers.  These  labour  agents  were 
introduced  to  the  chiefs  by  the  native  commissioners.  The 
commissioners  were  instructed  to  afford  them  all  the  assistance 
in  their  power,  and  also  to  endeavour  to  induce  the  natives  to 
engage  themselves  for  labour  in  the  mines.  In  Mashonaland 
the  recruiting  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners. 
The  officials  were  expected  to  use  their  influence  in  persuading 
the  natives  to  work,  and  it  was  part  of  the  regular  duties  of  the 
subsidized  indunas  to  raise  the  supply  required,  according  to 
instructions  transmitted  to  them  by  the  commissioners. 

The  disadvantages  of  a  dual  system  for  the  two  provinces, 
and  the  rivalry  and  consequent  expense  to  which  it  led,  as  well 
as  the  criticism  evoked  by  the  employment  of  Government 
officials  on  such  duty,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  Labour 
Board  for  Southern  Rhodesia  in  1900.  This  Board  made  an 
attempt  to  organize  the  recruiting  of  labour  by  entering  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines.  The 
agents  of  the  Labour  Board  were  competing  with  the  agents  of 
the  Witwatersrand  Labour  Association  in  Portuguese  territory, 
and  the  same  state  of  rivalry  existed  in  Northern  Rhodesia. 
The  two  bodies  therefore  entered  into  a  contract,  by  the  terms 
of  which  a  certain  proportion  of  recruits  from  the  Portuguese 
territory  were  handed  to  the  Labour  Board,  on  the  condition 
that  their  agents  did  not  recruit  in  the  Transvaal  or  Portuguese 
East  Africa.  A  uniform  rate  of  pay  was  also  agreed  on.  The 
expenses  of  the  Labour  Board  were  found  to  be  too  great  in 
proportion  to  the  results  obtained,  and  the  Board  was  first 
reconstituted,  and  then  finally  dissolved  in  October,  1901,  and 
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the  foraer  method  of  recruiting  labour  by  the  help  of  the 
commissioners  was  revived. 

The  return  to  the  old  system  is  one  of  considerable  interest, 
as  it  raises  the  difficult  question  as  to  the  attitude  which  should 
be  taken  up  by  the  Administration  with  regard  to  the  Labour 
Question.  This  is  a  practical  question  of  vital  importance. 
There  is  a  widespread  feeling  in  South  Africa  in  favour  of  more 
drastic  measures,  while  some  even  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 
compulsory  labour  is  necessary,  and  demand  that  a  more  active 
part  should  be  taken  by  the  Government  in  increasing  the 
labour  supply. 

The  case  of  Rhodesia  affords  an  example  on  a  small  scale  of 
some  of  the  results  which  would  follow  if  Government  officials 
were  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  in  commenting  on  the  system  followed  in  Rhodesia,  pointed 
out  that,  as  a  result  of  the  part  taken  by  officials  in  recruiting 
labour,  the  natives  would  regard  those  to  whom  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  they  would  look  as  their  natural  protectors  as 
the  causes  of  any  hardships  or  discomforts  to  which  they  might 
be  exposed.  Further,  the  commissioners,  as  they  gradually  come 
to  be  regarded  by  the  natives  as  having  taken  the  place  of  the 
chiefs,  acquire  considerable  powers,  and  whatever  may  be  their 
intentions,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  avoid  over¬ 
stepping  the  narrow  limit  separating  persuasion  from  compulsion, 
when  dealing  with  natives  of  the  class  with  which  they  come 
into  contact  This  danger  is  increased  by  the  custom  of  trans¬ 
mitting  orders  to  the  natives  through  the  subsidized  indunas. 
Indeed,  Sir  M.  Clarke,  in  a  letter  dated  April,  1900,  went  so  far 
as  to  stigmatize  the  system  as  one  of  compulsory  labour. 

There  are  certainly  many  arguments  which  might  be  urged 
on  the  side  of  compulsory  labour.  The  pressure  of  population, 
tending  to  overcrowding  and  other  evils,  which  is  already 
beginning  to  be  felt  in  some  districts,  entails  the  necessity  for 
the  native  population  to  seek  support  from  other  sources  than 
their  own  lands ;  and,  again,  their  reluctance  to  work,  or  lack 
of  comprehension  of  its  necessity,  affords  arguments  of  some 
weight  on  the  side  of  more  drastic  measures.  It  is  further 
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argued  that  the  Adminbtration,  having  taken  the  place  of  the 
chief,  should  enforce  the  rights  which  they  have  thus  acquired. 
A  system  of  compulsory  labour,  however,  would  in  all  probability 
fail  in  its  object.  The  power  which  is  exercised  by  the  Governor 
of  Natal  of  calling  out  the  natives  for  public  works  has  aroused 
much  discontent  Further,  a  closer  consideration  would  go  to 
show  that  the  situation  is  by  no  means  so  grave,  nor  so  hopeless, 
as  to  warrant  a  step  so  far-reaching  in  its  effect,  and  one  which 
would  be  so  disastrous  in  case  of  failure. 

The  native  races  present  a  great  diversity  of  character,  both 
in  capacity  and  in  inclination  for  different  occupations.  And 
accordingly  the  acuteness  with  which  the  scarcity  of  labour  is 
felt,  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  employment  and  with  the 
character  of  the  people  from  whom  the  labour  supply  is  drawn. 
The  mining  industry  has  probably  suffered  more  than  any  other 
from  scarcity  of  labour.  The  natives  are  averse  to  underground 
work,  but  the  present  scarcity  is  due,  not  so  much  to  their 
disinclination  for  this  class  of  work,  as  to  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  demand  for  labour.  Although  an  agricultural  people,  the 
higher  wages  and  better  treatment  they  receive  in  the  mines 
are  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  overcome  their  dislike,  and,  with 
care,  they  can  be  trained  to  become  efficient  workmen.  The 
Shangaans,  for  instance,  are  the  most  skilful  workmen  both  on 
the  Rand  and  in  Rhodesia.  Basutoland,  in  1898,  sent  out 
37,371  native  labourers  to  the  Orange  Free  State,  as  it  was 
then,  and  to  the  Transvaal  (a  great  number  of  these,  though  not 
all,  were  miners) ;  while  a  fair  proportion  of  the  labour  in  the 
Transvaal  is  drawn  from  Portuguese  East  Africa.  Even  the 
warlike  Matabele,  who  at  one  time  were  considered  useless  as 
labourers,  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  being  trained  as 
very  efficient  surface  workers. 

The  diversity  in  character  of  the  various  races  is  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  some  natives  of  the  Transkei,  who  were  imported 
into  Rhodesia  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  as  mine  hands ; 
they  were  found  to  be  useless  for  this  purpose,  and  in  a  short 
time  almost  the  entire  number  had  deserted.  Fingoes,  imported 
into  Rhodesia  at  the  same  time  as  the  Shangaans,  and  for  the 
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same  purpose,  have  taken  readily  to  agriculture,  but  were  worth¬ 
less  as  mine  hands.  The  Mashona,  unlike  their  neighbours  the 
Matabele  a  peaceful  race,  take  readily  to  agriculture,  and  pro¬ 
duce  large  quantities  of  the  grain  consumed  at  the  mines,  but 
when  employed  at  the  mines  they  will  neither  work  nor  be 
taught.  Instances  could  be  multiplied  to  show  that  the  solution 
of  the  labour  problem  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  character 
and  preferences  of  the  people  from  whom  the  supply  is  drawn, 
and  not  merely  upon  the  attractions  afforded  by  a  high  rate  of 
wages. 

Besides  those  centres  already  mentioned,  well  known  as  sources 
of  the  supply,  new  and  important  centres  are  being  opened  up 
in  Rhodesia,  from  which  a  large  and  increasing  proportion  of 
labour  will  be  drawn  as  European  influence  gradually  extends. 
Not  only  b  immigration  from  the  country  north  of  the  Zambesi 
still  going  on,  but  an  increasing  number  of  nati|Ves  come  south 
every  year  and  engage  themselves  for  a  time,  and  then  return. 

Of  the  employments  open  to  the  native,  the  mining  industry 
is  naturally  the  most  important.  Indeed,  this  industry  has 
to  a  large  extent  been  responsible  for  the  Labour  Problem. 
In  the  few  years  preceding  1897,  the  demand  for  labour  on 
the  Rand  rose  from  30,000  to  80,000,  and  at  that  time  it  was 
estimated  that  the  demand  would  speedily  rise  to  100,000.  A 
sudden  increase  of  this  magnitude  in  the  demand,  made  on  a 
people  imperfectly  educated  in  every  sense,  without  desire,  or 
in  many  cases  the  need,  to  work,  could  not  but  result  in  a  labour 
problem  of  a  formidable  character.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
this  sudden  demand,  accompanied  by  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  is 
acting  upon  a  people  who,  when  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  work¬ 
ing  for  gain,  are  well  able  to  take  care  of  their  own  interests, 
and  the  natural  result  has  been  a  drain  upon  the  labour  market, 
producing  a  scarcity  of  labour  in  almost  every  class  of  industrial 
occupation.  With  the  exception  of  certain  classes  of  occupation 
requiring  careful  training  and  a  high  grade  of  skill,  and  therefore 
open  to  few,  the  average  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  mines — £2  per 
month — is  double  that  of  any  other  occupation,  and  a  further 
increase  to  508.  has  now  been  sanctioned. 
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Agricultural  labour  is  badly  paid,  the  average  wage  being 
about  10s.  per  month,  sometimes  paid  in  kind,  in  the  shape  of 
cattle  or  land,  and  sometimes,  a  frequent  occurrence  among  Boer 
farmers,  not  paid  at  all.  Ill-treatment  of  farm  hands  is  not 
uncommon,  so  that  it  is  perhaps  not  a  matter  for  wonder  that 
the  natives  show  great  reluctance  to  work  on  the  farma  In 
Natal,  where  coolie  labour  is  employed,  there  are  about  25,000 
coolie  labourers  to  5000  natives.  It  must,  however,  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  individual  farmers,  whose  character  is  well  known, 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  as  much  labour  as  they  require. 

Another  field  of  employment,  in  which  a  large  number  are 
engaged,  is  that  of  domestic  service.  For  this  kind  of  labour 
the  natives  show  a  decided  preference,  partly  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  employment,  and  partly  due  to  the  attractions  of  town 
life.  The  natives  engaged  in  domestic  service  frequently  re- 
engage  themselves  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service, 
and  the  period  of  engagement,  in  other  cases  ranging  from  one 
to  four  months,  is  here  frequently  as  long  as  twelve  months. 
The  wages  paid  vary  considerably,  the  average  being  about  £1 
per  month  for  a  man,  and  148.  for  a  woman.  Those  employed 
in  some  special  capacity,  as  e.g.  cooks,  drivers,  eta,  receive  as 
much  as  from  £5  to  £9  per  month. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  natives  are  only  fit  for 
employment  in  occupations  which  require  no  special  skill.  If 
opportunity  is  afforded  them,  they  are  capable  of  acquiring  high 
technical  skill ;  many  earn  good  wages  as  skilled  carpenters  and 
smiths.  The  Lovedale  Institution,  which  pays  particular 
attention  to  the  higher  development  of  the  native  character, 
has  trained  a  considerable  number  of  missionaries,  clerks,  and 
others,  capable  of  fulfilling  higher  duties  than  those  which  the 
native  is  usually  called  upon  to  perform.  The  Transvaal 
Industrial  Commission,  in  its  report  in  1897,  laid  considerable 
stress  on  this  capacity  of  the  native  for  acquiring  a  high  degree 
of  technical  skill  with  careful  training. 

The  treatment  of  the  labourers,  when  once  they  have  entered 
upon  some  form  of  employment,  is  of  almost  as  great  importance 
as  the  rate  of  wages  in  affecting  the  supply  of  labour.  In  this 
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connexion  the  Compound  system,  which  is  employed  at  Kimberley, 
is  of  particular  interest  as  affording  an  example  of  how  it  affects 
the  question.  At  Kimberley  the  native  labourers,  during  the 
period  of  their  employment,  live  in  a  compound,  to  which  they 
are  rigidly  confined.  Their  food  is  supplied  by  the  mining 
authorities  at  a  fair  price,  but  no  intoxicating  liquor  is  sold. 
This  system  of  treating  the  native.s,  which  originally  arose  from 
a  necessity  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  employment,  has 
proved  to  he  one  of  the  most  successful  methods  in  dealing  with 
the  Labour  Problem.  Regulations  which  would  appear  irksome 
to  most  people,  are  appreciated  by  the  native.  The  protection 
afforded  against  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  town  life,  and 
against  the  dangerous  characters  which  congregate  near  the 
mines,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  prohibition  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  enable  the  native  to  return  to  his  home  at  the  end  of 
his  engagement  with  the  whole  amount  which  he  has  earned 
during  that  period — a  benefit  Which  he  appreciates  keenly ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  labourer  is  preserved  from  the  moral 
deterioration  which  in  other  cases  has  proved  destructive  to 
the  quality  of  his  work.  The  result  has  been  that  the  labour 
supply  at  Kimberley  has  been  at  least  adequate,  and  natives 
have  frequently  returned  time  after  time  to  enter  upon  a  fresh 
term  of  engagement  Under  the  Compound  system  the  labourers 
have,  as  a  rule,  been  treated  well ;  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  has  preserved  the  health  and  moral  character 
of  the  native,  as  well  as  guarded  against  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  his  work.  In  the  Transvaal  it  has  been  estimated 
that  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  native  labourers  were  continually 
incapacitated  owing  to  the  effects  of  intoxicating  liquor,  while 
many  succumbed  to  disease  contracted  through  exposure  while 
in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

Although  the  extension  of  the  Compound  system  would  per< 
haps  be  no  advantage,  it  certainly  serves  to  indicate  certain 
points  of  vital  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  labourer,  as 
well  as  to  the'maintenance  of  the  quality  of  the  labour  supply — 
viz.  protection  from  the  corruptions  of  town  life,  of  which  the 
average  town  “  boy  ”  is  a  result,  and  the  efficient  prohibition  of 
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the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor.  It  also  serves  to  emphasize  the 
need  of  care  and  attention  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
natives.  The  native  of  South  Africa,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
still  at  that  stage  of  thought  which  finds  it  impossible  to  grasp 
the  idea  of  death  from  natural  causes  ;  death  from  disease  is 
attributed  to  witchcraft.  As  a  result,  it  is  an  impossibility  to 
obtain  labourers  for  any  mine  in  which  there  is  anything 
approaching  a  high  rate  of  mortality. 

Another  matter  of  importance  is  that  attention  should  be  paid 
to  their  likes  and  dislikes,  which  are  usually  based  on  custom. 
Of  this,  one  instance  must  suffice.  Attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  in  Rhodesia  the  natives,  when  sick,  deserted,  and 
many  have  died  on  the  road  to  their  own  homes.  The  reason 
was  that,  when  in  hospital,  they  did  not  receive  the  treatment 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  when  ill,  while  their  dislike 
to  hospital  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  they  were  put  under 
the  care  of  Xosas  instead  of  their  own  people. 

In  dealing  with  the  labour  question  as  with  the  adminis¬ 
trative  problem,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  natives  are 
in  a  state  of  transition,  and  difficulties  which  may  for  the 
moment  seem  almost  insuperable  will  gradually  disappear  as 
the  natives  approach  a  higher  level  of  civilization.  When  the 
native  can  be  induced  to  work,  he  is  no  unwilling  worker; 
and  with  a  rising  standard  of  living,  new  wants,  and  a  grow¬ 
ing  desire  to  amass  wealth,  the  supply  of  labour  will  also 
increase.  This  is  necessarily  a  work  of  time,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  labour  problem,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  administrative 
problem,  the  native  has  to  be  educated.  Education,  in  fact,  is 
the  one  great  need  of  the  native  population  in  South  Africa ; 
not  merely  education  in  the  narrower  sense,  nor  technical  educa¬ 
tion  alone,  but  education  in  the  broadest  sense;  an  education 
adapted  to  their  needs,  and  based  upon  the  sympathy  which 
springs  from  intimate  study  of  their  character  and  modes  of 
thought  The  attainment  of  this  end  would  not  be  forwarded, 
but  could  only  be  defeated  by  a  ^stem  which  sought  to  alleviate 
the  stress  of  the  moment  by  compulsory  measures,  however 
desirable  or  necessary  they  might  seem.  The  introduction  of 
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foreign  labour  is  equally  to  be  deprecated  on  the  same  ground. 

It  is  always  a  dangerous  experiment,  and  would  be  particularly 
disastrous  in  South  Africa.  The  labourers  already  introduced 
into  Sonth  Africa  from  North-East  Africa  and  elsewhere  have 
not  proved  better  workers  in  the  mines  than  the  natives,  while 
the  experiment  of  white  labour  has  been  tried,  and,  it  would 
perhaps  not  be  premature  to  say,  has  failed.^ 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  in  the  matter  of  government,  while 
the  native  is  afforded  protection  against  the  danger  of  too  rapid 
development,  he  is  being  trained  gradually  to  become  a  member 
of  civilized  society.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  the 
labour  question,  this  end  has  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  same 
difficulties,  due  to  the  same  causes,  attend  the  solution  of  the 
problems  involved  in  such  questions  as  the  franchise,  the 
abolition  of  the  pass  laws,  the  regulation  of  the  drink  traffic, 
and  the  like,  arising,  partly  from  the  native  character  and 
modes  of  thought,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  all  grades  of 
culture,  from  the  primitive  to  the  civilized,  are  to  be  found 
among  the  natives,  making  broad  and  comprehensive  legislation 
almost  an  impossibility.  But  as  the  inBuence  of  civilization 
extends,  provided  that  the  native  is  protected  against  ill-treat¬ 
ment,  injustice,  and  corruption,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  may  safely  be  left  to  education  and 
the  operation  of  normal  economic  forces. 

K  Fallaize. 

'  Since  this  paper  was  written,  the  policy  of  employing  white  labour  has  been 
abandoned  by  the  Chamber  of  Mines. 
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An  Object  Lesson  in  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes. 
— The  “  Housing  Question  ”  has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  being 
merely  a  criticism  upon  the  existing  state  of  things.  Many  munici¬ 
palities  are  now  fully  alive  to  their  responsibility  in  regard  to  the 
housing  of  the  poor;  and,  even  from  the  severely  practical  point  of 
view  of  self-protection,  the  necessity  of  providing  sanitary  houses  for 
the  working  classes  is  recognized  by  the  better-educated  citizens  as  an 
imperative  measure.  Thus  the  only  debatable  question  is  as  to  method. 
Some  municipalities,  dissatisfied  with  private  enterprise,  have  taken 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  But  the  tremendous  cost  of  clearing 
land  near  the  centre  of  the  city  raises  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
rehousing  the  people  on  the  same  site,  and  it  is  evident  that  not 
even  municipalities  can  hope  to  keep  up  the  economic  fight  between 
dwelling-houses  and  business  premises  on  these  central  sites. 

The  results  of  these  municipal  efforts  are  turning  attention  to  another 
method,  the  rehousing  of  the  people  in  the  suburbs  of  large  cities  by 
acquiring  land  at  agricultural  rates  and  building  thereon.  The  success 
of  municipal  tramways  undertakings  is  also  an  argument  in  favour  of 
this  idea,  as  the  cheap  communication  essential  to  such  a  scheme  can  be 
provided  by  this  means.  Again,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  sacrifice 
of  10  per  cent,  of  a  man’s  working  day  spent  in  travelling  to  and  from 
a  great  city  means  in  the  long  run  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  of  his 
working  years,  not  to  mention  his  increased  efficiency  as  a  worker  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  commonplace  to  say  that  health  and  physique 
are  largely  a  question  of  air  and  light.  Recognizing  this,  reformers 
are  taking  up,  from  a  new  point  of  view,  the  cry  of  **  Back  to  the  land.” 
Thus  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  look  at  a  few  facts  as  to  the  economic 
effects  of  one  private  effort  to  rehouse  the  workers  in  a  Garden  City.” 

Bournville  is  a  village  of  480  houses,  with  a  population  of  about 
2250  persons.  Of  these  houses  394  are  built  on  the  land  which  has 
been  handed  over  to  a  trust.  The  village  is  situated  within  five  miles 
of  the  centre  of  Birmingham,  and  the  city  is  easily  accessible  by  rail, 
by  electric  tram-cars  (workman’s  return  fare  2(f.),  or  by  bicycle.  The 
cottages  are  semi-detached  or  in  blocks  of  four,  and  the  great  variety 
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of  design  gives  a  picturesque  effect.  The  rents  range  from  6«.  6ef., 
rates  included,  to  9«.,  rates  not  included.  Every  house  pays  a  com¬ 
mercial  profit  on  the  cost  of  land  and  buildings.  The  village  is  served 
by  Birmingham  with  gas,  water,  and  sewers.  The  rates,  including 
water,  amount  to  5«.  3(f.  in  the  £  rental. 

In  connexion  with  this  rent,  which  seems  prohibitive  to  the  labouring 
elass,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  returns  from  the  gardens  lessen  the 
actual  outlay  considerably.  The  following  figures,  taken  from  six 
average  gardens,  and  showing  the  results  of  a  twelve  months*  test, 
speak  for  themselves.  The  experiment  was  started  on  March  29, 1901 , 
and  finished  on  March  29,  1902.  One  of  these  tenants  with  410  square 
yards  under  cultivation,  kept  fowls,  and  his  income  of  £10  1«.  0^.  was 
made  up  of  £4  5s.  41^.  from  the  garden,  and  £0  15s.  8d.  from  fowls. 
His  expenditure  amounted  to  £4  Os.  Id. — 11s.  1^.  on  the  garden,  and 
£3  8s.  11  for  the  fowls, — so  that  his  net  gains  were  £3  14s.  3d.  on 
the  garden,  and  £2  6s.  on  the  fowls.  His  average  weekly  gain 
was  therefore  at  the  rate  of  Is.  5d.  on  the  garden,  and  10|(f.  on  the 
fowls.  The  average  weekly  net  gain  for  the  six  gardens  (including 
fowls  in  one  garden)  was  Is.  ll<f.,  being  at  the  rate  of  £59  8s.  8d.  per 
acre  per  annum,  not  making  any  charge  for  labour.  Against  this 
garden  income,  from  our  point  of  view,  we  must  reckon  one  shilling 
for  tram-fares  to  and  from  Birmingham.  The  net  result  is  that  the 
rent  of  the  house  is  brought  down  to  5s.  6d.  per  week,  which  would 
secure  but  poor  accommodation  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Birmingham. 
The  rents  paid  in  Birmingham  by  the  working  classes  range  from  3s.  6d. 
to  7s.  per  week.  The  houses  at  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  are  in  back  courts,  while 
4s.  6d.  secures  one  facing  the  street.  In  many  cases  these  houses  are 
in  poor  repair,  and  insufficient  sanitary  accommodation  is  provided. 
For  rents  of  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  houses  containing  two  small  rooms  and 
an  attic  are  provided,  while  7s.  secures  four  rooms  and  two  attics. 
One  woman  showed  the  writer  the  miserable  fittings  of  her  house,  and 
bitterly  exclaimed,  Yes,  4s.  6d.  a  week  and  no  oven,  no  lock  on  the 
door,  no  pantry,  and  the  fireplace  tumbling  down !  ”  In  Bournville 
the  smallest  house  has  five  rooms,  scullery,  lobby,  larder,  and  the  usual 
outhouses,  and  six  hundred  yards  of  garden.  Moreover,  a  worker  can 
afford  to  pay,  and  is  now  often  willing  to  pay,  more  for  a  good  house 
than  a  bad  one.  A  good  house  enables  him  to  earn  more,  for  a  good 
house  means  health,  refinement,  quietness  at  night,  and  a  good  start 
for  his  children  in  the  competition  of  life. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  the  proportion  of  the  tenants  who  work 
in  Birmingham  to  those  who  work  in  the  district.  It  is  commonly 
argued  that  even  if  accommodation  were  provided  for  working  men. 
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they  have  neither  inclination  nor  initiative  enough  to  take  the  daily 
journey  which  residence  in  the  country  requires.  On  this  point,  there¬ 
fore,  the  following  analysis  of  the  districts  in  which  the  tenants  work 
is  instructive : — 


Thus  we  find  that  41 '2  per  cent,  of  all  the  tenants  work  in  Bourn- 
ville,  and  more  than  half  outside,  40*2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
working  in  Birmingham,  five  miles  away. 

Again,  out  of  a  total  of  154  heads  of  households  working  iu 
Birmingham,  we  get  the  following  particulars  : — 


The  proportion  of  factory  hands  is  notable.  These  figures,  and  the 
fact  that  the  trustees  receive  on  an  average  thirty-six  applications  per 
week  for  houses,  show  that  working  men  are  undoubtedly  becoming 
more  and  more  awake  to  the  advantage  to  health  and  morals  of  life  in 
the  “  Ghirden  City.” 

One  or  two  other  facts  will  be  appreciated,  especially  by  those  who 
are  looking  at  this  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  health. 

Overcrowding  is  now  said  to  exist  under  two  heads  :  (1)  When  the 
density  of  the  population  is  more  than  twenty-five  persons  to  the  acre. 
(2)  When  the  average  number  of  persons  per  room  is  more  than  two. 
In  Bournville  the  population  per  acre  is  exactly  twenty-five,  but  the 
area  reckoned  in  this  estimate  is  only  seventy-seven  acres,  the  larger 
part  of  the  estate  not  yet  being  opened  out.  The  part  already  built 
on  is  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Buildings  and  gardens  •  •  ••  54  acres. 

Open  spaces  . 11  „ 

Beads  ..  . . 12  „ 


BonrnriUe. 

King'*  Norton. 

Selly  Oek. 

Btrmingiuun. 

Total. 

Ko. 

Percent. 

No. 

Percent. 

No. 

Percent. 

No. 

Percent. 

383 

158 

41-2 

17 

4*5 

54 

141 

154 

4012 

Clerks  ami 
TtsTellers. 

Factory  Hands. 

Mechanics. 

Bricklayers  and 
Carpenters. 

Others. 

Total. 

No. 

Per  cent. 

No. 

Per  cant. 

No.  Par  cent. 

No. 

Per.cant. 

No. 

Per  cent. 

154 

42 

27*2 

25 

16*3 

11  71 

0 

5*9 

67 

43*5 

Overcrowding  per  room  exists  in  only  two  houses  in  Bournville. 
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And  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  death-rate  is  only  9  per 
thousand. 

Finally,  the  amount  of  produce  obtained  from  the  gardens  is  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  value  of  intensive  spade  culture.  There  are 
43^  acres  under  cultivation,  and  at  the  ascertained  average  yield  per 
acre  of  £59  8«.  Sd,  per  annum  :  this  gives  a  total  of  £2585  7s.  Od.  per 
annum.  Under  ordinary  methods  of  farming  the  yield  was  previously 
less  than  £5  per  acre  per  annum — that  is,  the  total  yield  of  the  seventy- 
seven  acres  which  are  at  present  opened  out  used  to  be  about  £385  per 
annum.  Thus,  at  the  present  time,  these  seventy-seven  acres  produce 
more  than  six  times  the  value  of  their  former  produce,  and,  in  addition, 
at  the  same  time,  house  under  ideal  conditions  a  population  of  nearly 
two  thousand  people. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  this  scheme  has  solved  the  housing  problem, 
which  cannot  be  solved  on  any  one  line.  But  Bournville  affords  one  or 
two  facts  which  show  that  it  is  a  successful  experiment.  By  drawing 
working  men  out  of  the  city  it  lessens  the  pressure  on  the  housing 
facilities  provided ;  and  this  means  a  tendency  to  lower  rents,  and 
therefore  a  rise  upwards  of  at  least  one  stage  for  the  various  classes  of 
working  men.  For  example,  the  opening  out  of  Bournville  caused 
rents  to  drop  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  in  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Selly  Oak.  Thus  indirectly  the  scheme  touches  the  lowest  class. 
And  when  the  snrplus  tenants  are  cleared  out,  the  sanitary  authorities 
have  no  excuse  if  the  houses  still  remain  insanitary  and  dirty. 

There  are  two  main  classes  involved  in  the  housing  problem  :  for  in 
the  insanitary  districts  are  found  the  homes  of  the  well-paid  but  im¬ 
provident,  and  of  those  who  are  occasional  or  habitual  criminals  ;  but 
there  are  decent  poor  in  these  same  places.  Thus  schemes  like  Mr. 
Cadbury’s  indirectly  help  with  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  semi¬ 
criminal  and  pauper  classes  ;  for  if  we  can  only  segregate  the  deserving 
from  the  undeserving,  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  latter  may  be 
simplified ;  and  the  facts  show  that  a  good  proportion  of  even  the 
labouring  classes  are  ready  to  take  advantage  of  such  schemes.  There¬ 
fore  the  founder  of  Bournville  has  not  only  conferred  a  direct  benefit  on 
those  actually  housed  on  the  estate  by  increasing  their  health,  moral 
vigour,  and  industrial  efficiency,  but  has  given  an  object-lesson  in  what 
can  be  done  in  this  direction  without  cost  to  the  rates.  In  terms 
of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  the  experiment  is  a  success. 

Geoboe  Shann. 


The  Labour  Movement  and  Social  Democracy  in  Denmark. 
— In  Denmark,  as  in  other  countries,  the  Liberal  movement  failed 
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because  the  Liberals  did  not  understand  the  social  needs  of  the  time. 
This  defect  is  exemplified  in  the  views  of  the  Liberal  leader,  Bishop 
Monrad,  who  for  some  years  after  1860  was  a  member  of  Parliament 
and  Prime  Minister. 

In  the  year  1871  he  wrote,  and  published  in  an  official  newspaper, 
the  following  words  : — 

We  dare  not  maintain  that  we  thoroughly  understand  the  varied 
conditions  of  labour  in  this  country,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the 
workers  are  living  on  the  margin  of  starvation.  An  accident  would 
reduce  them  to  penury  or  the  workhouse.  It  is  suggested  that  this  evil 
should  be  remedied  by  an  increased  supply  of  work  ;  but  since  this  does 
not  happen,  and  the  number  of  workers  always  increases  in  proportion 
to  any  possible  improvement  in  their  social  condition — what  ensues  ? 
Taxes  are  raised,  poverty  increases,  and  the  population  again  declines. 
Many  die,  not  of  direct  starvation,  hut  gradually  from  want  of  sufficient 
food.  Then,  if  no  war  breaks  out  to  reduce  further  the  population, 
misery  supervenes,  and  finally  culminates  in  pestilence,  so  that  the 
balance  is  restored.” 

Thus  the  final  verdict  of  Christian  society  was  to  be  that  trinity  of 
evils — war,  misery,  pestilence.  But  since  this  poverty  had  been  created 
by  the  industrial  revolution,  such  a  verdict,  though  uttered  by  some  of 
the  wisest  and  best  men  of  the  age,  was  necessarily  calculated  to  pro¬ 
voke  a  protest ;  and  to  make  this  protest  became  the  mission  of  Socialism. 

The  socialist  movement  first  came  from  the  Commune  in  Paris,  and 
reached  Denmark  in  the  May  of  1871.  A  post-office  official,  named 
Louis  Pio,  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  Etsayt  on  Socialism ;  and  the 
influence  of  these  essays  upon  the  labouring  population  was  thus 
described  by  the  Social  Demokrat  of  April  2,  1892  : — 

“  The  first  impression  received  by  the  labourer  from  the  preaching 
of  socialism  was  that  his  salvation  had  come  at  last,  and  that  social 
deliverance  was  at  hand.  There  arose  a  restless  hope  for  a  miracle 
by  which  at  one  blow  Capitalism  should  at  once  be  replaced  by  Social¬ 
ism.  People  waited  on  from  week  to  week  expecting  the  Commune 
of  Paris  to  spread  its  influence  into  Spain,  and  from  thence  into  the 
rest  of  Europe,  until  the  whole  capitalist  system  should  be  destroyed. 
The  workers  had  both  the  right  and  the  power  ;  why  should  they  then 
linger  in  want,  outside  the  promised  land,  instead  of  taking  it  at  once 
by  assault  ?  ” 

It  was  not  only  among  the  workers  that  such  expectations  were 
excited.  The  feeling  was  shared  by  many  young  students,  who  now 
came  forward.  Holger  Drachmann,  among  others,  mentions  this  in 
the  jubilee  edition  of  his  poems,  published  in  1896. 
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**  Oh !  that  1  was  young,  as  in  the  days  when  these  poems  were 
written  !  And  that  the  age  was  still  as  it  was  when  I  wrote  them  ! 
Because,  at  that  time  our  youthful  hearts  beat  strong  in  the  hope  that 
we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  great  day  when  the  whole  world  should  be 
transformed,  and  delivered.” 

Fired  with  these  ideas,  many  societies  were  formed  in  the  summer 
of  1871,  which  together  formed  part  of  the  International ;  the  members 
being  divided  into  two  sections,  the  one  composed  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  labourers,  the  other  of  more  educated  men. 

On  the  2l8t  of  July,  1871,  the  first  number  of  a  weekly  paper  was 
published  ;  while,  on  the  15th  of  October,  the  various  sections  of  the 
International  held  constitutional  meetings.  At  this  stage  of  the  move¬ 
ment  the  labourers  were  inspired  by  the  feelings  of  a  revolutionary 
army.  Kingdoms  and  Churches  were  to  fall  before  the  new  republic 
of  labour  and  independent  thought. 

Here  is  a  prose  translation  of  some  verse  written  at  that  time,  which 
illustrates  the  progress  of  socialism  : — 

"  Rich  men  are  fed  by  the  labourers’  toil. 

And  priests  preach  to  us 
Of  hell-fire  at  the  end  of  life 
If  we  do  not  give  them  money.* 

We  spend  our  labour  (whether  we  live  or  die) 

In  building  a  golden  tomb  for  our  tyrants. 

The  system  of  society  is  rotten, 

It  cannot  stand  much  longer ;  so  let  it  fall. 

My  brother,  put  your  worn  himd  in  mine. 

And  before  we  perish  with  hunger, 

Let  ns  spend  our  labour  (whether  we  live  or  die) 

In  erecting  a  shelter  for  our  own  sore  need.” 

This  song  was  at  this  time  used  as  a  march  by  the  labourers.  Mean¬ 
while,  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1872,  the  weekly  Socialist  became  a  daily 
newspaper,  thus  showing  that  the  new  ideas  had  become  a  power  in 
the  land. 

In  the  month  of  April,  a  strike  began  among  the  bricklayers.  These 
men  demanded  that  their  working  hours  should  be  reduced  from  twelve 
to  eleven  hours  daily.  On  that  oceasion,  a  large  meeting  was  called 
together  for  the  5th  of  May.  The  intention  was  to  send  a  deputation 
to  the  Government,  demanding  the  following  reforms  : — 

1.  The  appointment  of  a  minister  for  labour. 

2.  The  assertion  of  the  right  of  workmen  to  eombine  among  them¬ 
selves. 

3.  The  promise  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  Government  as 
regards  any  disputes  that  should  arise  between  employers  and  labourers. 
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In  order  to  make  this  plan  known,  Mr.  Fio  wrote  an  article  on  the 
subject  in  the  Socialist,  which  closed  with  the  following  words  : — 

**  We  address  the  worshippers  of  the  golden  calf ;  those  who  oppress 
the  poor ;  and  to  them  we  make  one  last  appeal,  saying — *  For 
thousands  of  years  you  have  been  filling  up  our  bitter  cup  of  sorrow  ; 
but  now,  look  to  yourselves,  for  our  cup  is  full ;  we  can  bear  no  more, 
or  it  will  overflow  !  ” 

This  article  was  considered  by  the  authorities  as  an  incitement  to 
revolution.  On  the  4th  of  May,  the  proposed  meeting  was  prohibited  ; 
and  on  the  following  night,  Pio,  Brix,  and  Geleff  were  arrested,  while 
the  place  for  meeting  was  occupied  by  police  and  troops.  Any  one 
who  tried  to  enter  was  forcibly  driven  out.  In  the  barracks,  the 
soldiers  were  held  ready  under  arms.  On  the  29th  of  March,  1873, 
the  Criminal  Court  condemned  Pio  to  be  imprisoned  for  six  years  ; 
Geleff,  for  five ;  and  Brix,  for  four.  On  the  6tb  of  August  the 
Supreme  Court  altered  these  sentences  to  five  years  for  Fio,  and  three 
years  for  Geleff  and  Brix.  On  the  14th  of  August,  the  International 
was  prohibited  by  the  Government,  and  this  decision  was  confirmed 
by  the  higher  Court  in  the  following  February.  The  movement  now 
continued  to  live  on  in  trade  unions  and  workmen's  societies.  It  was 
in  the  June  of  1876,  that  the  first  Congress  of  Social  Democracy  was 
held  at  Copenhagen. 

In  the  March  of  1877,  Pio  and  Geleff  were  released,  and  being 
secretly  bribed  by  the  police  to  leave  the  country,  they  wont  to 
America. 

This  event  was  a  great  blow  to  the  young  movement.  And,  soon 
after  this,  it  met  with  other  reverses,  for  the  co-operative  societies 
proved  unsound,  and  the  trade  unions  did  not  flourish.  In  1878,  the 
political  work  of  the  movement  was  separated  from  the  economic  ; 
the  former  being  now  undertaken  by  the  new  Social  Democratic  League, 
founded  on  February  12tb.  For  some  years  after  this,  the  trade  unions 
made  little  progress  ;  but,  as  industry  afterwards  developed,  they 
became  of  greater  importance.  For,  while  the  extreme  political  parties 
were  fighting  oter  constitutional  questions,  the  trade  unions  advanced 
steadily.  The  fii\t  i^bour  Congress  for  the  Scandinavian  countries 
was  held  iif'Goteborg,  in  1886  ;  the  second  was  in  Copenhagen  (1888)  ; 
the  third  m.  Christiana  (1890) ;  and  the  fourth  in  Malmo  (1892). 
After  this',  the  trade  unions  began  to  form  trade  councils  in  all  the 
large  cities,  that  for  Copenhagen  being 'started  in  1893. 

The  rate  of  wages  soon  rose,  while  the  working  hours  were  shortened. 
In  a  special  number  of  the  Social  Demokrat  (1886),  it  was  announced 
that  the  organized  workers  now  possessed  about  twenty  millions  more 
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kroner  (18  kroner  =  £1)  than  they  eould  have  had  under  the  eonditions 
prevailing  in  1871.  At  the  same  time,  the  average  working  hours  had 
been  redueed  from  12  to  10^  hours  daily.  These  faets  taught  the 
labourers  how  important  it  was  to  combine,  and  new  trade  unions  were 
being  constantly  formed  up  to  the  present  time.  In  January,  1898,  all 
the  trade  unions  in  the  country  were  united  into  one  gigantic  federation. 
This  is  the  culmination  of  that  development  of  labour  which  began  in 
1871.  About  eighty  thousand  industrial  workers  now  belong  to  this 
great  federal  union  ;  and  all  resistance  seems  to  be  virtually  overcome. 
All  parties  now  recognize  these  unions  as  a  factor  in  industry.  Trade 
unions  are  indeed  a  necessary  outcome  of  capitalistic  society.  But  if 
they  desire  to  be  fully  acknowledged  by  others,  they  must  in  their 
turn  accept  the  other  factors  in  society  ;  and  in  this  respect  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  of  Denmark  have  often  shown  a  want  of  understanding.  The 
leaders  of  the  Social  Democratic  party  maintain  that  it  is  to  the  labourers 
themselves  to  whom  all  the  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  labour 
is  due  ;  and  that 'now  they  look  to  the  capitalist  classes  for  further 
signs  of  advance.  In  illustration  of  this,  one  has  only  to  read  the 
following  passage  from  the  special  number  of  the  Social  Demokrat  of 
1896  ; — ^  Social  Democracy  has  created  a  working  class  attaining  to 
a  much  higher  degree  of  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  administrative 
ability  than  the  labourers  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  Therefore,  when 
the  labouring  population  shall  have  made  equal  progress  in  wealth  as 
they  have  already  made  in  intelligence — the  rest  is  only  a  matter  of 
time.  .  .  .  This  result  has  been  entirely  the  work  of  the  trade  unions." 

The  Danish  Social  Democracy,  however,  as  has  been  said,  failed  to 
grasp  the  functions  exercised  by  capital  in  the  past.  The  scientific 
exponents  of  socialism — above  all,  Karl  Marx  himself — have  always 
recognized  the  part  taken  by  capitalism  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  socialist  agitators  constantly  maintain  that 
capitalism  is  merely  an  evil,  and  that  every  capitalist  is  an  oppressor. 
The  common  interests  of  employer  and  employed  are  never  thought  of. 
Therefore,  for  a  long  time  the  opposition  between  masters  and  men 
became  greater  and  greater.  Soon  after  1890,  the  masters  on  their 
side  began  to  form  organizations.  Those  of  Copenhagen  formed  an 
Employers*  Union  in  1896;  while  in  1898,  all  the  employers’  unions 
in  the  country iwere  federated  into  one  general  league,  called  the  Union 
of  Danish  Employers. 

From  that  time,  the  two  large  armies  have  confronted  each  other. 
From  the  historical  point  of  view  it  is  inevitable  that  these  two  forces 
should  work  together  and  supplement  each  other  as  co-ordinate  factors 
in  the  social  order.  But  both  sides  were  too  much  inclined  to  injustice 
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or  distrust,  and  each  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  its  own  strength  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  other.  Under  these  conditions,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  an  insignificant  collision  between  some  masters  and  men 
in  Jutland  shonld  end  in  becoming  a  pitched  battle  between  all  the 
masters  and  men  in  the  country.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  famous 
lockout  of  1899  took  place.  This  lockout  was  a  great  blot  on  the 
history  of  the  social  movement  in  Denmark.  The  existing  relations 
between  masters  and  men  were  roughly  broken  through.  The  men 
felt  that  the  exclusion  from  work  of  forty  thousand  labourers  at  onco 
was  the  greatest  injustice  that  they  had  ever  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  the  capitalists.  And  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  they  learned 
that  they  themselves  were  stronger  than  they  had  thought.  None  of 
these  circumstances  tended  to  spread  good  feeling  between  the  two 
parties.  It  must,  indeed,  be  owned  that  the  labourers  took  a  one¬ 
sided  view  of  the  situation  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  sympathy  and 
active  help  that  they  obtained  from  all  classes  of  people — even  from 
the  highest — the  resnlts  of  the  struggle  would  have  been  even  worse 
than  they  were. 

The  best  outcome  of  this  great  battle,  however,  was  that  later  on 
the  Government,  through  Parliament,  started  a  Court  of  Arbitration. 
Masters  and  men  each  elect  three  members  to  sit  in  this  Court,  and  in 
this  way  the  trade  unions  have  obtained  full  recognition  from  Govern¬ 
ment.  There  has  also  been  another  good  result  of  the  struggle.  And 
this  is  that  the  masters*  federation  has  proved  itself  as  strong  as  that 
of  the  labourers.  This  has  awakened  the  labourers  from  their  dream 
of  a  coming  Utopia  for  themselves  alone.  Unfortunately,  there  arc 
some  drawbacks  to  this  discovery.  For  in  their  fear  of  fresh  attacks 
from  their  employers,  the  workmen  maintain  a  strict  discipline  which 
is  a  danger  to  all  individual  liberty  ;  and  this  danger  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  Social  Democratic  press  is  under  the  same 
influence.  Thus,  any  statement  of  opinion  which  may  be  excluded 
from  one  of  the  Social  Democratic  newspapers  has  no  chance  of  appear¬ 
ing  in  any  other  organ  of  that  party. 

Meanwhile,  the  following  facts  throw  some  light  upon  the  political 
standing  of  Social  Democracy  in  Denmark.  The  House  of  Commons 
contains  114  members,  and  of  these  14  are  Socialists.  It  is  possible 
that  at  the  next  election,  by  means  of  alliance  with  the  extreme 
Liberals,  the  Socialists  may  gain  four  or  six  additional  seats.  But  I 
believe  they  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  more  ;  for  there  is  every  sign 
that  the  party  has  already  attained  its  utmost  limit  of  power. 

As  regards  co-operative  undertakings,  the  Danish  workers  have 
achieved  very  little.  A  few  bakeries  have  been  formed  into  joint 
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stock  compaaies,  but  there  are  no  co-operative  societies  like  those  in 
England.  This  is  due  to  the  general  opinion  that  political  action  is 
of  the  hrst  importance  to  the  workers.  And,  in  order  to  make  progress 
in  this  direction,  it  is  necessary  to  gain  over  the  small  tradesmen. 
Therefore  the  workers  dare  not  risk  the  loss  of  votes  in  the  municipal 
and  parliamentary  elections  by  founding  co-operative  societies  to  com¬ 
pete  with  these  smaller  tradesmen.  Until  quite  lately,  the  Socialist 
leaders  have  always  denied  that  co-operation  may  be  a  means  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  labourer ;  instead  of  which  they  try  to  persuade 
him  that  the  time  is  coming  near  when  the  workmen  will  possess  all  the 
political  influence  in  the  country.  There  is  some  sign  of  change  now 
in  this  respect ;  for,  at  the  last  Scandinavian  Congress  in  Copenhagen 
(August,  1901),  a  resolution  was  passed  unanimously,  which  recom¬ 
mended  co-operative  societies  under  certain  conditions. 

The  Danish  labour  movement  has  also  done  very  little  for  economic 
education.  There  are  a  great  many  socialist  newspapers,  e.g.  the 
Social  Demokrat,  in  Copenhagen,  as  well  as  about  twenty  in  the 
provinces.  But  these  papers  only  exist  for  propagandist  purposes ; 
they  are  quite  outside  the  influence  of  Church  and  religion.  A  Church¬ 
man  is  rarely  found  among  these  party  agitators.  But  though  there 
are  few  adherents  of  the  Socialist  party  among  the  propertied  classes, 
yet  these  are  not  necessarily  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
workers. 

Each  side  needs  education  in  the  ideas  of  the  other,  in  order  that 
the  workers  may  learn  to  recognize  the  rights  of  other  classes,  and  to 
estimate  the  true  value  of  their  opinions ;  and  that  the  propertied 
classes  may  understand  the  real  meaning  of  Socialism,  and  the  tendencies 
of  the  Labour  movement. 

It  is  for  this  education  that  we  are  working  in  our  Social  Institution 
and  Library  ”  which  was  founded  in  Copenhagen  in  the  year  1900  ; 
and  which  follows  the  pattern  partly  of  the  Fabian  Society,  and  partly 
of  the  Christian  Social  Union.  As  yet  our  society  is  not  a  great 
force ;  but  it  is  increasing  ;  and  we  hope  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
great  progress. 

Febnando  Lindehberg. 

The  Edinburgh  Legal  Dispensary. — Amongst  the  agencies  at 
work  in  our  midst  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor,  there  is  one 
that  is  but  little  beard  of  as  yet,  lieing  only  of  recent  origin.  It  contains 
possibilities,  however,  of  far-reaching  benefit ;  and  it  may  be  described 
by  the  somewhat  curious  phrase  of  a  Lawyers'  Charity.  The  under¬ 
lying  idea  is  that,  just  as  there  are  hospitals  and  dispensaries  where 
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the  poor  can  have  their  bodily  ailments  cared  for,  so  there  ought  to  be 
corresponding  places  at  which  they  could  obtain  gratuitous  advice  from 
qualified  lawyers  in  regard  to  their  legal  troubles  and  difficulties.  It 
is  admitted  that  these  have  often  to  go  unredressed  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  means  of  assistance  within  reach. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  explained  that  in  our  own,  and  in 
most  if  not  all  civilized  countries,  there  are  already  systems  in 
existence,  created  by  the  State,  for  affording  legal  aid  to  persons 
unable  to  pay  for  it.^  These  State  systems  have  recently  formed  the 
subject  of  a  careful  and  instructive  paper,  which  was  read  by  Mr. 
John  P.  Coldstream,  W.S.,  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  Glasgow  Conference 
of  the  International  Law  Association  in  1901.  Mr.  Coldstream  shows 
that,  while  the  various  systems  in  vogue  have,  on  the  whole,  a  remark* 
able  degree  of  uniformity,  and  possess  an  elaborate  and  wise  machinery  ” 
for  enabling  the  poor  to  obtain  justice,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
all  deficient  in  two  important  respects.  First,  their  machinery  seems 
exclusively  intended  for  those  cases  alone  which  require  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  courts  ;  and  secondly,  and  in  consequence,  they  are  all 
devoid  of  that  special,  so  to  speak,  **  dispensary  **  attribute,  viz.  a  fixed 
and  well-known  resort  where  advice  can  be  had  at  definite  and  con¬ 
venient  times. 

It  is  probably,  after  all,  in  the  right  order  of  things  that  the  State 
should  have  left  the  more  private  branch  of  legal  aid  to  the  benevolent 
instinct  of  the  community.  And  doubtless  in  former  times,  when  the 
grouping  of  society  was  on  a  scale  so  much  smaller  and  more  intimate, 
there  would  always  be  men  of  known  integrity  to  whom  the  poor 
would  go  for  advice.  And  so,  perhaps,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  in  this  country  it  was  not  till  about  the  year  1 890  that  the 
first  attempt  in  this  direction  of  an  organized  kind  was  made.  This, 
according  to  Mr.  Coldstream,  was  The  Poor  Man’s  Lawyer,”  as  the 
institution  is  called,  of  the  Oxford  University  Settlement  in  Canning 
Town,  Loudon.  About  the  same  time  a  similar  good  work  was  begun 
in  Browning  Hall.  Since  then  quite  a  number  of  the  ”  Poor  Man’s 
Lawyers  ”  have  sprung  up  in  London. 

It  was  in  New  York  that  the  very  earliest  known  institution  of  the 
kind  first  saw  the  light,  though  of  course  there  is  really  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.  It  was  founded  in  1876,  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
wrongs  of  the  German  immigrants.  This  is  now  the  great  “Legal 
Aid  Society  ”  of  New  York,  which  at  the  celebration  of  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  received  the  thanks  of  the  Governments  of  Austria,  Russia, 

'  The  subject  was  dealt  with  in  one  of  the  Articles  of  the  Hague  Convention  of 
1896,  under  the  name  of  L'A$ti»tance  Jttdicaire. 
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and  Great  Britain  for  what  it  had  done  for  their  subjects  ;  while  the 
ConsuIs'Gcneral  of  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries  made  per* 
sonal  acknowledgment.*  In  1901  the  number  of  cases  dealt  with  by 
the  society  amounted  to  the  large  figure  of  15,880.^  It  would  be 
strange  if  such  an  example  were  not  to  spread,  and,  while  we  may 
lament  that  so  very  few  of  us  are  zealous  enough  and  brave-hearted 
enough  in  our  patriotism,  we  must  also  have  patience  and  hope.^  It  is 
certain  that  a  wise  patriotism  as  well  as  a  zealous  philanthropy  would 
plead  for  every  means  that  would  make  the  assistance  and  protection  of 
the  laws  as  easily  accessible  to  the  poor  as  possible.  The  very  loyalty 
of  the  poor  in  this  country  to  the  laws  is  itself  a  reason  for  the  doing 
away  as  far  as  we  can  with  the  barriers  that  poverty  undoubtedly  creates. 

But,  it  has  sometimes  been  asked,  is  there  no  danger  of  encouraging 
groundless  disputes  by  ofiering  free  law  to  the  poor  ?  This  is  quite  a 
natural  question,  and  one  which  allows  those  who  have  had  any  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  working  of  a  “  poor  man's  lawyer  ”  to  reply,  unanimously, 
that  the  result  is  all  the  other  way.  Doubtless,  the  more  legal  dispen¬ 
saries  we  create,  the  more  law  shall  we  dispense.  But  it  only  needs  a 
moment’s  reflection  to  see  that  the  more  the  poor  can  obtain  responsible 
and  disinterested  counsel  from  men  who  are  actuated  by  the  motives 
of  a  **  dispensary  ”  lawyer,  the  more  will  quarrels  be  allayed  and 
groundless  claims  discouraged.  And  one  other  important  result  would 
be  that  the  present  opportunities  for  the  continuance  of  a  certain  class 
of  unscrupulous  practitioners,  whose  chief  aim  is  to  lead  the  poor  into 
unjustifiable  litigation,  would  be  greatly  diminished. 

The  purpose  for  which  I  was  asked  to  prepare  this  statement  was 
really  only  in  order  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  institution  which 
has  been  established  in  Edinburgh  under  the  name  of  the  “  Edinburgh 
Legal  Dispensary.”  I  had  no  idea,  when  I  undertook  to  do  so,  that 
I  should  find  it  necessary  to  make  so  long  an  introduction.  It  wilt 
presently,  however,  be  obvious  that  there  is  a  very  close  connexion 
between  Mr.  Coldstream’s  paper  at  the  conference  of  the  International 
Law  Association  and  what  is  to  follow.  Mr.  Coldstream  is  also  the 
public-spirited  founder  of  the  Edinburgh  Legal  Dispensary.  He 
had  happened  to  have  gained  some  insight  into  the  working  of  the 

Poor  Man’s  Lawyer  ”  at  Toynbee  Hall,  and  he  knew  that  in  the 

'  Report  of  Speeches  and  Letters. 

*  Annual  Report  for  1901. 

*  There  are  now  known  to  be  similar  institutions,  besides  those  mentioned  in  the 
text,  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Jersey,  Copenhagen,  Paris,  Rome, 
Naples,  Vienna,  Christiania.  Inquiries  for  information  have  been  received  in 
Edinburgh  from  Bournemouth,  Bristol,  and  New  Zealand. 
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western  capital  of  Scotland  legal  advice  had  been  organized  for  some 
years  in  connexion  with  the  Glasgow  University  Settlement.  And  so 
it  came  about  that  in  February,  1900,  Mr.  Coldstream,  in  company 
with  two  other  members  of  the  profession,  held  the  opening  sitting  of 
this  new  philanthropic  venture.  A  suitable  habitation  had  been  found, 
consisting  of  a  consulting-room  and  waiting-room  in  the  Canongate — 
a  situation  most  convenient  in  regard  to  the  purpose,  and,  as  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  noting,  very  rich  in  associations  with  the  romantic  history 
of  the  Stuarts. 

From  its  opening  onwards  the  Dispensary  *’  was  held  every 
Tuesday  night  for  about  two  hours  throughout  the  year,  with  the 
exception  of  Christmas  Day  and  New  Years  Day,  one  lawyer,  some¬ 
times  two  or  more,  being  in  attendance.  The  statistics  for  that  first 
year  were  as  follows:  206  persons — 88  men  and  118  women — ^were 
advised.  Consultations  numbered  274 — an  average  of  close  on  5*5  for 
each  sitting. 

These  results,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the  clients 
belonged  to  the  class  intended  to  be  reached,*  and  that  the  cases  dealt 
with  had  been  of  a  very  real  nature,  led  Mr.  Coldstream  to  call  a 
meeting  of  citizens,  so  that  interest  in  the  work  might  be  extended 
and  an  organized  society  formed.  Under  these  auspices  the  second 
year’s  results  have  shown  a  satisfactory  advance.  From  the  Report 
for  the  year  ending  February  28,  1902,  it  appears  that  310  persons 
received  advice — 131  men  and  179  women  ;  and  that  the  consultations 
numbered  480,  being  an -average  for  the  51  weekly  sittings  held 
during  the  year  of  nearly  9*5.  For  the  subsequent  niue  months  to  the 
end  of  November  a  still  further  advance  has  to  be  recorded,  the  average 
of  consultations  having  risen  to  slightly  over  12*5. 

The  cases  have  covered  all  the  different  forms  under  which  trouble 
comes  into  the  life  of  the  individual  or  the  home.  Disputes  between 
husband  and  wife  numbered  75 :  debt,  including  obligations  arising 
out  of  guarantee,  50  ;  parent  and  child,  46  ;  landlord  and  tenant,  34  ; 
succession,  23  ;  injury  or  slander,  30.  Such  are  the  leading  items  in 
the  table  for  the  past  year.  I  have  had  frequent  conversations  with 
the  lawyers  who  have  acted  at  the  Dispensary,  and  have  twice  been 
present  during  a  sitting.  From  the  very  direct  knowledge  thus 
acquired  I  can  speak  with  conviction  of  the  need — the  sore  need — 
that  exists  for  this  help ;  and  I  am  also  greatly  impressed  with  the 
motive  and  the  spirit  and  the  success  of  the  young  lawyers  who  are 

'  One  of  the  rules  is  that  "  no  client  shall  he  advised  until  a  ticket  is  produced 
giving  name,  address,  and  age.  The  occupation,  the  amount  of  wages,  the  number 
of  family  of  the  client  shall  be  added  by  the  lawyer  in  attendance.” 
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taking  up  the  founder’s  lead  and  doing  such  splendid  work.  One  of 
the  rules — these  were  drawn  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  institution’s 
second  year — provides  for  the  annual  appointment  of  at  least  si:c 
lawyers  to  attend  and  advise  at  the  Dispensary,  and  of  two  consulting 
lawyers  of  at  least  fifteen  years*  standing. 

So  far,  then,  I  have  tried  to  give  the  reader  an  impression  of  the 
origin  of  the  Dispensary,  of  the  character  of  its  work,  and  of  the 
lawyers  and  their  clients.  There  is  still  one  point,  however,  which 
may  have  raised  a  further  question,  viz.,  the  concurrent  existence  of 
the  State-appointed  lawyers  for  the  poor,*  and  the  probability  that 
amongst  the  cases  coming  before  the  Dispensary  lawyers  there  must 
have  been  a  considerable  number  which  involved  proceedings  in  the 
Courts.  This  matter  had  from  the  first  been  carefully  provided  for, 
and  one  of  the  rules  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Dispensary  lawyers  shall 
send  every  client  whose  case  is  of  that  nature  to  one  of  the  agents 
for  the  poor.  There  is  thus  no  overlapping — the  province  of  the  latter 
virtually  being,  as  has  been  said,  to  obtain  justice  in  the  tribunals, 
and  of  the  former  to  give  that  equally  needful  help  which  is  got 
from  a  lawyer’s  sound  advice  and  well-timed  letter  ;  for  many  letters 
are  written  in  connexion  with  the  Dispensary. 

If  this  account  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  kindle  a  desire  in 
any  one  to  try  a  similar  experiment  in  his  own  town,  the  expense 
need  be  no  deterrent.  The  whole  cost  of  the  Edinburgh  Legal  Dis¬ 
pensary  fur  these  two  first  years  amounted  to  under  £30. 

Robert  Douie  Urquhabt. 

The  Sanitart  Ixstitcte  Congress  was  held  last  September  at 
Manchester.  Between  one  and  two  thousand  tickets  were  said  to 
have  been  sold  or  given  away ;  for  the  Sanitary  Institute  is  a 
propagandist  body,  and  makes  a  practice  of  inviting  to  its  conferences 
all  those  whose  work  or  whose  position  indicates  them  as  likely  to 
profit  thereby.  The  outsider,  looking  back  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
or  so,  is  first  of  all  and  most  forcibly  struck  with  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  those  branches  of  sanitary  science  which  are  intertwined 
with  municipal  undertakings — or,  as  perhaps  it  should  rather  be  put, 
with  an  advanced  municipal  socialism.  Among  sanitarians  are  to  be 
found  some  of  the  most  earnest  and  fearless  supporters  of  municipal 
activity.  To  be  sure,  at  the  Manchester  Congress,  the  socialistic  bias 

'  The  provision  in  Scotland  for  admitting  poor  persons  to  litigate  in  forma 
pauperit  goes  as  far  back  as  an  Act  of  1424 :  “  The  King  for  the  love  of  God  sail 
ordaine  the  judge  ...  to  purwey  and  get  a  leill  and  a  wise  advocate  to  follow  sik 
pure  creatures’  causes.” 
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of  the  meetiugs  seemed  often  to  be  unsuspected  by  the  meetings  them* 
selves.  When  one  adventurous  speaker  boldly  proposed,  in  so  many 
words,  that  cooked  food  should  be  supplied  by  public  authorities  to 
the  people  at  the  lowest,  or  even  lower  than  remunerative  prices, 
the  proposition  met  with  small  favour,  and  even  with  some  levity. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  there  thought — indeed,  no  one  anywhere 
thinks — that  the  food  of  the  peoy>le  is  no  affair  of  a  corporation  ;  it 
was  only  this  particular  development  of  activity  that  found  disfavour. 
In  Manchester  the  members  of  the  Congress  were  specially  invited  to 
inspect  and  to  admire  the  city’s  Cold  Air  Stores  and  Chill  Booms, 
erected  in  1 894  with  the  avowed  object  of  lessening  waste  of  food,  of 
equalizing  prices,  and  of  making  food  by  this  means  cheaper  and  more 
plentiful.  And  during  the  circular  tours  that  were  arranged  every 
afternoon  for  the  systematic  inspection  of  the  varied  and  extensive 
undertakings  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Corporations,  the  chief 
regret  on  the  part  of  visitors  and  guides  seemed  to  lie  that  it  had  not 
hitherto  been  possible  to  do  more,  or  successfully  to  expend  more  of 
the  public  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large.  Objections 
to  municipal  trading  come  from  another  quarter,  from  economists  rather 
than  from  sanitarians  pure  and  simple,  who,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
see  faintly,  or  not  at  all,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  huge  public 
undertakings  ;  who  can  plead  that  they  have  in  the  last  thirty  years 
educated  the  public,  if  not  up  to  a  uniformly  cheerful  submission  to 
inspection,  and  to  all  the  legal  requirements  of  health  committees,  at 
least  beyond  any  desire  to  return  to  the  old  insanitary  state  of  things, 
engendered  under  a  Lai$tez  faire  policy  ;  and  who,  although,  or  even 
Ijecause,  they  may  be  inspired  only  by  pure  selfishness,  do  seek  to 
make  all  men  healthy,  seeing  how  disease  breeds  below  and  spreads 
upwards  “without  regard  to  height  of  rank  or  wall  of  caste.”  And 
they  are  not  harassed  by  any  evidence  to  show  that  this  or  that 
undertaking  fails,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term,  to  pay, 
because  they  know  well  that  the  outlay  on  sanitary  improvements  is 
commonly  debited  to  one  account,  while  the  money  return  is  credited 
to  another.  Indeed,  when  one  comes  to  think  about  it,  the  greater 
number  of  municipal  undertakings  never  can  pay,  and  are  not  expected 
to.  Only  it  would  pay  even  less  well  to  close  them.  Ambulance 
stations  and  sewage  works,  to  take  two  examples,  mean  so  many  pence 
on  the  rates  which  nobody  grudges.  And,  on  the  face  of  it,  and  from 
the  sanitarian’s  point  of  view,  there  seems  little  valid  reason  why 
many  other  undertakings  should  not  with  equal  justice  be  added  to 
this  non-paying  list. 

In  fact,  by  every  municipality  they  constantly  are  added.  To  take 
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another  example,  one  of  the  best  attended  conferences  was  that  on  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  man  and  beast.  Manchester,  not  willing 
to  wait  till  law  makes  notification  of  phthisis  compulsory  everywhere, 
has  a  voluntary  system  of  notification  of  its  own,  which  works  through 
the  medical  officer  of  health  and  his  stafiT,  and  in  connexion  with  an 
association  of  non-official  health-workers,  who  do  much  of  the  visiting, 
and  personally  instruct  the  patient  and  his  friends  in  disinfection.  The 
money  and  time  cost  of  such  work  is,  no  doubt,  considerable,  and  the 
money  gain  is  not  easily  to  be  reckoned,  nor  set  down  on  any  special 
page  of  the  city’s  accounts.  Tet  here  it  is  given  in  outline  : — 

An  investigation  was  made  by  Dr.  Beatty  into  the  records  of  cases 
of  phthisis  on  the  books  of  the  Manchester  Health  Department,  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  methods  of  administration,  especially  in 
respect  to  disinfection,  were  successful.  He  investigated  the  facts 
relating  to  153  houses  in  which  the  patient  had  died  and  disinfection 
had  been  carried  out,  and  those  relating  to  50  houses  where  no  dis¬ 
infection  had  taken  place.  In  the  153  houses  no  infection  occurred 
subsequent  to  disinfection,  while  iu  the  50  undisinfected  houses  four 
cases  occurred,  of  which  three  were  almost  certainly  due  to  occupation 
of  the  infected  houses.”  So  nine  cases  of  phthisis  were  prevented,  i.e. 
not  only  the  personal  suffering  from  them,  but  also  the  loss  of  work  and 
of  breadwinners,  and  the  cost  to  the  rates  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
sick  persons  in  infirmaries,  and  possibly  of  their  dependants  in  pauper 
schools,  not  to  speak  of  the  cases  that  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  have  followed  by  direct  infection  on  the  nine. 

A  similar  chain  of  reasoning  could  fairly  be  pursued  in  dealing  with 
the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  municipal  dwelling-houses,  lodging- 
houses,  baths  and  wash-houses,  and  the  like.  These  last  have  been 
open  only  a  few  weeks — too  short  a  time  to  show  whether  or  how  far 
they  cover  expenses  and  interest  on  capital.  It  takes  some  time  for 
an  institution  of  the  kind  to  become  known  and  popular  among  the 
slow-moving  class  for  whose  benefit  it  is  chiefly  intended.  But  two 
living  instances  show  that  profit  accrues,  indirectly  as  well  as  directly, 
to  the  city.  During  a  visit  lasting,  perhaps,  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  one 
woman  said  she  came  to  wash  there  because  her  husband  was  a  French 
polisher,  and  the  steam  injured  his  materials,  and  had  hitherto  kept 
him  idle  on  washing  days  ;  while  another  said  that,  by  the  aid  of  all 
the  appliances  for  drying  and  ironing  as  well  as  washing,  she  ha^l 
finished  in  four  hours,  at  a  cost  of  sixpence,  an  amount  of  work  that 
would  at  home  have  occupied  her  for  a  whole  day  long.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  compare  the  stature  and  complexion  of  the  women  using 
the  wash-house  with  those  of  the  visitors,  to  know  that  the  former, 
VOL.  XIII.— No.  1.  H 
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whether  as  girls  or  mothers,  had  far  too  many  hours  of  indoor  work, 
and  that  any  diminution  would  lead  to  better  health  in  this  and  future 
generations.  The  Corporation’s  lodging-house  in  Harrison  Street  is  of 
the  type  familiar  to  Londoners  as  Lord  Rowtou’s  hotels,  only,  fortunately 
nr  unfortunately,  the  financial  result  is  not  as  good.  Members  of  the 
Congress  were  assured  that  the  bouse  would  pay  if  it  were  full,  but 
that  it  never  is ;  which  may  be  because  the  demand  for  this  class  of 
accommodation  was  overestimated,  or  may  be  because  rents  outside  are 
in  Manchester  lower  than  in  London,  while  the  cost  of  upkeep  of  the 
house  is  practically  the  same.  Certainly,  within  a  stoneVthrow  of 
the  lodging-house  are  rows  upon  rows  of  two-storeyed  homes  of  the  poor, 
showing  plainly  that  ground  is  a  long  way  yet  from  being  as  valuable 
as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lord  Rowton’s  London  hotels.  And  the 
tall  tenement  dwellings  erected  in  the  city  did,  one  could  but  feel, 
compare  in  some  respects  unfavourably  with  the  small  bouses  that 
private  enterprise  is  still  able  to  provide.  And  Manchester  is  also 
fortunate  in  the  possession  of  suburban  areas  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  work  of  the  city,  where  small  self-contained  houses  are  let  as  a 
commercial  speculation  at  prices  comparing  favourably  with  those  of 
the  tenements,  which  range  from  2s.  6d.  for  a  single  room  to  6s.  3d.  for 
three  rooms  and  a  scullery,  and  which  at  that  rate  do  not  pay.  But  it 
is  not  in  Manchester  alone  that  blocks  of  tenement  dwellings  in  the  heart 
of  a  city  have  been  found,  after  some  years’  occupation,  to  be  little 
better  in  any  respect,  and  decidedly  worse  in  some  respects,  than  the 
houses  they  superseded  ;  and  the  latest  acquisition  of  the  Corporation, 
under  the  Housing  Act  of  1890,  is  the  Blackley  estate,  of  238  acres  of 
agricultural  land,  on  the  northern  outskirts  of  the  city,  where  houses 
are  to  be  built  and  allotments  granted.  It  is  an  estate  but  a  trifle 
larger  than  the  model  village  of  Port  Sunlight,  which  has  been  already 
described  for  the  readers  of  this  Review,  and  which  was  visited  by  a 
large  number  of  the  members  on  the  last  day  of  the  Congress. 

E.  A.  Barnett. 

Public-House  Trust  Companies. — The  information  which  has 
recently  been  published  with  regard  to  this  method  of  temperance  reform 
is  on  the  whole  fairly  encouraging.  For  instance,  Mr.  Everard  Hesketh 
contributed  an  article  on  this  subject  to  the  September  number  of  the 
Economic  Journal,  which  is  particularly  interesting  and  instructive. 
He  deals  with  every  objection  which  has  yet  been  raised  to  Lord  Grey’s 
venture,  and  refutes  the  stock  arguments  which  one  finds  put  forth 
at  so  many  conferences  and  temperance  meetings.  It  would  be  well 
if  our  opponents  paid  some  attention  to  his  conclusion  :  “  Doubtless 
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the  impoMibility  of  securing  a  monopoly  makes  the  attainment  of 
the  full  benefits  of  the  system  beyond  the  reach  of  trust  companies, 
nevertheless  they  can  do  a  large  amount  of  beneficent  work,  and  can 
pave  the  way  for  legislation  in  tho  future.'’  No  one  who  has  had  any 
experience  of  public-house  reform  would  be  inclined  to  extol  the  remedy 
as  complete  ;  we  only  contend  that  we  are  doing  the  best  that  can  be 
done  under  the  circumstances,  and  until  public  opinion  changes  suffi¬ 
ciently,  if  it  ever  does,  for  legislation  to  take  a  more  drastic  form  in 
dealing  with  a  gigantic  evil.  At  all  events,  enough  evidence  has  now 
been  gathered  to  prove  that  almost  wherever  the  experiment  has  been 
tried  drunkenness  decreases.  I  have  frequently  asked  the  question  of 
persons  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing,  and  nearly  always 
get  a  reply  that  the  inhabitants  generally  approve  of  the  system  (which, 
of  course,  means  the  respectable  inhabitants)  ;  that  the  police  have  fewer 
complaiuts  ;  and  sometimes  I  am  told  that  rowdiness  and  drunkenness, 
which  prevailed  under  the  old  regime,  have  quite  disappeared.  This 
kind  of  evidence  comes  rather  from  smaller  places,  where  the  system 
has  been  adopted  for  years,  and  the  competition  is  slight.  Of  course, 
when  a  reformed  public-house  is  worked  in  a  populous  neighbourhood 
with  others  in  competition,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  produce  such  evidence  ; 
nevertheless,  the  following  extracts  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Trust  Companies  issued  last  year  are  most  encouraging  : — 

The  Durham  and  North  Yorkshire  Company,  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  its  existence,  earned  o  per  cent,  on  its  called-up  capital, 
and  was  enabled  to  band  to  the  Council  a  sum  of  £25  for  local  dis¬ 
tribution.  During  the  year  under  review,  the  company  had  acquired 
one  new  licence  and  five  public-houses,  and  was  negotiating  for  others. 
The  Report  adds  : — “  If  we  only  increase  the  number  of  model  public- 
houses — that  is,  where  the  liquor  is  sound,  where  the  customer  can 
easily  and  readily  obtain  food  and  non-alcoholic  refreshments,  and 
where  no  pressure  is  used  or  inducement  given  to  customers  to  drink 
more  than  is  good  for  tliem — we  shall  have  done  a  useful  work  ;  but 
we  hope  also,  as  soon  as  our  funds  permit,  to  be  able  to  develope  in 
other  directions,  by  offering  counter-attractions  to  merely  sitting  drink¬ 
ing  in  a  public-house,  and  also  to  assist  local  objects  out  of  our  profits.” 

The  Directors  of  the  Glasgow  District  Public-House  Trust  Company 
state  that  “  4  per  cent,  (the  maximum  allowed)  has  been  paid  on 
the  capital,  and  £120  has  been  set  aside  for  objects  of  public  utility, 
with  special  regard  to  fostering  counter-attractions  to  the  public-house, 
and  encouraging  rational  recreation  and  entertainment.”  They  add 
that  the  growth  of  the  movement  during  the  year  has  been  most 
remarkable. 
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The  Report  of  the  Uluter  Public-House  Trust  Company,  in  describing 
the  “  Crown  and  Shamrock  '*  at  Carnmoney,  near  Belfast,  now  under 
the  company’s  management,  says  :  ^  A  cheerful  and  beautiful  inn  has 
been  provided.  The  best  and  cheapest  food,  with  tea  and  coffee  or 
soup,  is  continually  available,  and  only  the  very  best  drink  is  sold. 
There  has  been  no  drunkenness  permitted  on  the  premises,  and  no 
breach  of  the  Licensing  Acts.  Good  conduct  and  sobriety  have  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  the  inn  has  been  used  and  appreciated  by  all  classes  of  the 
community.  At  the  present  time  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  customers 
order  non-intoxicants  and  food.  This,  considering  the  former  state 
of  affairs,  and  in  a  district  not  by  any  means  noted  for  temperance,  is 
very  remarkable.  The  written  opinions  of  local  clergymen,  magis¬ 
trates,  farmers,  artisans,  and  others,  have  been  received,  and  they  all 
s|>eak  in  the  highest  possible  terms  of  the  lines  on  which  the  inn  is 
conducted.” 

Messrs.  Kimmo  &  Co.,  coalmasters,  of  Standburn,  Muiravonside, 
have  published  the  following  account  of  the  results  of  a  year’s  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  public-house  established  by  the  company,  three  years  ago,  on 
the  trust  system  :  “  The  value  of  liquor  consumed  shows  a  gratifying 
decrease  (21  per  cent.)  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  last 
year — partly  owing  to  the  lower  wages  prevailing  among  miners  during 
this  year,  but  also,  we  believe  and  hope,  to  a  large  extent  to  the 
ameliorating  influences  at  work  among  them.  During  these  three  years 
we  have  provided  the  services  of  a  sick  nurse ;  we  have  set  up  an 
ambulance  waggon  and  house  to  keep  it  in  ;  and,  at  a  cost  of  £2,600, 
we  have  established  a  counter-attraction  to  the  public-house  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  hall,  capable  of  seating  five  hundred  people,  in  which 
lectures,  concerts,  and  all  sorts  of  entertainments  are  held,  with  a 
recreation-room  containing  billiard  tables,  and  a  reading-room,  the 
whole  lit  by  electricity,  and  all  paid  for  out  of  the  profits  of  the  public- 
house.  The  hall  has  been  in  use  for  a  year,  under  the  charge  of  a 
local  committee  chiefly  composed  of  miners.  It  has  been  run  on  self- 
supporting  lines,  BO  that,  even  if  the  public-house  ceased  to  exist,  it 
would  still  go  on.  The  trustees  are  much  gratified  to  hear  from  tho 
working  men  how  much  the  hall  is  appreciated,  and  the  good  it  is 
doing,  especially  among  the  younger  miners,  who  spend  their  evenings 
there,  instead  of  in  the  public-house.” 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  more  might  be  done  in  some  cases, 
where  our  system  succeeds,  by  way  of  earlier  closing.  I  am  told  that 
this  would  be  very  difficult  financially,  where  there  is  any  competition, 
and  that  if  the  respectably  conducted  house  is  closed  earlier  than  others, 
people  would  only  move  out  of  it  to  drink  elsewhere.  Possibly  they 
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might  ;  but  I  am  rather  inclioed  to  class  this  with  other  fears  expressed, 
and  so  well  replied  to  by  Mr.  Hesketh,  as  not  yet  verified.  I  do  not 
urge  earlier  closing  where  it  is  obviously  impracticable  ;  but  there  must 
be  some  houses  now  under  the  trusts,  or  coming  into  their  bands,  where 
earlier  closing  would  be  welcomed  by  most  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
would  prove  beneficial.  It  is  necessary,  before  taking  steps  in  this 
direction,  to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  the  magistrates  ;  if  they  are  likely 
to  pronounce  it  illegal  to  close  before  the  recognized  hour,  the  thing 
cannot  be  done,  but  they  will  not  always  take  this  view.  Our  “  public  ** 
at  Hampton  Lucy,  in  Warwickshire,  now  closes  at  9  p.m.  instead  of 
10  every  night,  and  is  open  for  one  hour  only  on  Sunday,  after  morning 
and  evening  service. 

If  the  surplus  profits  are  devoted  to  counter-attractions,  by  all  means 
let  these  be  provided  (as  advised  by  Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sherwell) 
as  far  as  possible  away  from  where  liquor  is  sold.  I  must  take  this 
opportunity  of  repeating  a  hope  expressed  in  my  evidence  before  the 
Royal  Commission,  that,  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  movement  spreads, 
the  hospitals  may  benefit  in  many  places.  The  application  of  the 
profits  to  such  a  cause  would  be  popular,  undenominational,  always 
needful,  and  would  leave  ample  scope  for  private  charity. 

OSBERT  MoRDAUNT. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


The  parliamentary  output  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  fall  which 
it  underwent  about  1895,  with  the  result  of  rendering  the  recent  annual 
volumes  of  statutes  smaller  than  they  had  been  for  a  century  at  least 
If  the  decline  merely  meant  that  the  nation  had  given  up  imagining 
that  every  evil  can  be  cured  by  legislation,  it  would  be  a  matter 
for  congratulation,  but  what  it  does  mean  is  rather  that  all  kinds  of 
abuses  and  inconveniences  are  maintained  because  present  parliamentary 
arrangements  give  no  chance  to  the  mere  reformer. 

The  step  of  deepest  economic  interest  taken  during  the  past  session 
is,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  the  section  of  the  Finance  Act,  1902 
(2  Edw.  VII.  cb.  7,  8vo,  5  pp.,  l<f.),  which  imposes  a  duty  of  3d.  per 
cwt.  on  imports  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  peas,  and  beans 
(not  fresh),  lentils,  rice  (other  than  whole  and  cleaned)  ;  a  duty  of  He/, 
per  cwt.  on  imported  maize  and  any  offals  which  are  feeding  stuffs  and 
do  not  contain  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  starch  ;  a  duty  of  5d.  per  cwt. 
on  flour  and  the  meal  or  milled  products  of  any  of  these  grains  except 
maize,  and  on  starch,  arrowroot,  cassava  powder  and  tapioca,  potato 
flour,  sago,  malt,  pearled  barley,  whole  and  cleaned  rice  ;  and,  lastly,  a 
duty  of  2)^.  per  cwt.  on  the  meal  or  milled  products  of  maize.  To 
deny  that  these  import  duties  are  protective  is  a  childish  attempt  to 
wrest  a  word  from  its  well-recognized  signification.  Whether  a  duty 
is  protective  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  does  not  depend  on 
whether  the  persons  who  introduced  it  intended  to  **  protect  ”  home 
industries  or  only  to  raise  revenue.  The  raising  of  revenue  is  an 
incident  of  all  protective  duties  except  those  which  are  prohibitory,  and 
usage  is  entirely  in  favour  of  a  protective”  duty  being  one  which 
actually  protects,  whatever  its  promoters  (who  may  have  been  dead  and 
buried  for  centuries)  may  have  intended.  The  protection  afforded, 
however,  is  doubtless  so  small  that  if  the  duty  remains  at  its  present 
amount  it  may  reasonably,  though  not  perhaps  justly,  be  contended 
that  the  inconvenience  involved  in  its  protective  character  may  be  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  inconveniences  of  obtaining  revenue  in  other  ways  or 
from  other  sources.  The  duty,  however,  it  may  be  safely  prophesied 
is  not  at  all  likely  to  remain  the  same  as  at  present.  Unless  soon 
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abolished  altogetlier,  it  is  certain  to  be  raised,  and  when  once  raised  it 
will  be  raised  again.  The  argument  by  which  it  was  recommended, 
namely  that  anything  so  small  could  not  possibly  make  any  difference, 
can  obviously  be  used  again  with  exactly  equal  force  of  each  little 
addition.  If  the  first  3d.  a  cwt.  makes  no  difference,  no  subsequent 
threepences  can  make  any  difference. 

The  Shop  Clubs  Act,  1902  (2  £dw.  VII.,  ch.  21, 8  vo,  3  pp.,  Id.),  makes 
it  an  offence  to  require  as  a  condition  of  employment  that  a  workman 
shall  discontinue  his  membership  of  a  friendly  society  or  that  he  shall 
abstain  from  becoming  a  member.  It  also  makes  it  an  offence  to 
require  that  the  workmen  shall  join  a  shop  club  or  thrift  fund,  unless 
the  institution  is  registereil  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1896,  and 
certified  by  the  Registrar  to  offer  substantial  benefits  at  the  cost  of  the 
employer,  and  to  be  of  a  permanent  character.  The  Registrar  is  also  to 
satisfy  himself  that  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  workmen  desire  the 
establishment  of  the  club  or  fund.  The  Act  provides  further  that,  if 
a  member  leaves  the  employment  by  dismissal  or  otherwise,  he  shall 
not  sacrifice  bis  interest. 

The  Licensing  Act,  1902  (2  Edw.  VII.,  ch.  28,  8vo,  14  pp.  2^.), 
which  comes  into  force  on  January  1, 1903,  besides  the  many  provisions 
of  personal  interest  to  publicans,  clubs,  and  drunkards  w'bich  have  been 
made  common  knowledge  through  those  sources  of  information  which 
are  drawn  upon  at  more  frequent  intervals  than  this  Review,  contains 
two  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  families  of  drunkards  which, 
with  some  extension,  should  tend  to  put  an  end  to  a  vast  amount 
of  suffering.  Sect.  2  enables  the  wife  or  husband  of  an  habitual 
drunkard  to  obtain  a  separation  on  certain  reasonable  conditions. 
Sect.  2  prescribes  a  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings,  or  one 
month,  for  being  “  found  drunk  in  any  highway  or  other  place,  whether 
a  bnilding  or  not,  or  on  any  licensed  premises,  while  having  the  charge 
of  a  child  apparently  under  the  age  of  seven  years.”  It  has  long  been 
an  offence  to  be  drunk  in  a  highway  while  in  charge  of  a  horse,  the 
idea  being  that  a  horse  driven  by  a  drunken  man  may  injure  the  other 
occupants  of  the  highway,  and  now  children  rank  along  with  the  horse, 
though  on  the  somewhat  different  ground  that  the  drunkard  is  likely  to  do 
them  an  injury.  It  may  well  be  asked,  however,  whether  the  drunkard 
is  not  a  greater  danger  to  the  child  indoors  than  in  the  street,  and  before 
long  we  may  fairly  expect  to  see  it  made  an  offence  to  be  drunk  in  charge 
of  a  child  anywhere.  For  children  able  to  run,  however,  the  present 
measure  should  be  of  considerable  value,  as  it  makes  the  street  a  safer 
refuge,  and  the  first  policeman  a  more  efficient  protector  than  heretofore. 

The  Labour  Department’s  Report  on  Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1901,  and  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
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Board »  (Cd.  1236,  8vo,  134  pp.,  6^.)  shows,  like  the  Beport  for 
1900,  a  reduced  number  of  disputes,  a  stationary  number  of  persons 
affected  by  them,  and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  length  of  the 
disputes.  The  number  of  disputes  recorded  was  642,  against  648  and 
719  in  1900  and  1899 ;  the  persons  affected  were  179,546 ;  against 
188,538  and  180,217  ;  while  the  aggregate  number  of  days  lost  was 
4,142,287,  against  3,152,694  and  2,516,416.  This  number  of  persons, 
formidable  in  its  absolute  amount,  represents  less  than  2  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  trades  recognized  by  the 
Labour  Department,  and  much  less  tlian  1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
working  population,  male  and  female.  The  aggregate  number  of  days 
is  about  half  a  day  per  annum  to  each  persou  in  the  Labour  Depart¬ 
ment’s  trades,  and  less  than  a  quarter  to  each  member  of  the  working 
population.  As  to  the  causes  of  dispute,  we  may  notice  that  persons 
affected  by  demands  for  increase  of  wages  were  in  an  overwhelming 
majority  over  those  affected  by  demands  for  decrease  in  1898  and  1899, 
and  still  in  a  large  majority  in  1900  ;  but  in  1901  the  two  parties  were 
not  far  from  equality,  the  first  being  19,886  and  the  second  14,852. 
The  **  Results  ”  table  shows  the  employers  to  have  succeeded  as 
regards  more  of  the  persons  affected  than  the  other  side  ;  but  this  table 
really  does  not  tell  us  very  much,  since  in  every  year  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  disputes  are  compromised  ”  that  a  variation  in  the 
terms  of  this  class  might  very  well  sweep  away  an  advantage  obtained 
in  the  two  classes  of  disputes  which  terminate  definitely  in  favour  of  the 
employers  or  in  favour  of  the  workpeople.  Moreover,  it  might  easily 
happen  that  the  27*45  per  cent,  successes  to  the  workpeople  might  repre¬ 
sent  a  greater  success  than  the  33*81  per  cent,  scored  by  the  employers. 

The  Appendix  to  the  Final  Beport  {England  and  Wales)  of  the 
Boyal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  (Cd.  1221,  fol.,  225  pp.,  2s.  Id.) 
consists  of — I.  Memoranda  upon  the  Principal  Services  locally  adminis¬ 
tered,  31  pp. ;  II.  Statistics  of  Local  Taxation,  152  pp. ;  III.  Ex¬ 
chequer  Contribution  Accounts,  9  pp. ;  IV.  Table  classifying  Taxes 
raised  by  Parliament  for  Imperial  Purposes  in  1899-1900,  3  pp. ; 
V.  Memoranda  upon  the  Treatment  of  Government  Property  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  Local  Taxation,  6  pp. ;  and  VI.  Table  showing  the  effect 
of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh’s  Scheme  for  the  Distribution  of  Imperial 
Grants,  21  pp.  The  first  of  these  sections  enumerates  the  various 
services  performed  by  local  authorities,  and  relates  how  the  central 
Government  has  contributed  towards  their  cost  or  otherwise  meddled 
with  them.  It  forms  a  useful  compendium,  and  it  is  a  pity  both  this 
and  the  next  section  are  vitiated  here  and  there  by  the  groundless 
belief  that  there  is  some  force  in  the  nominal  allocation  of  the 
Exchequer  contribution  to  certain  expenses  of  the  authority  which 
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receives  the  contribution.  It  is  obviously  absurd  to  talk  about  the 
service  of  providing  police  being  specially  aided  from  funds  derived 
from  imperial  sources”  by  the  amount  which  county  and  county 
borough  councils  are  compelled,  by  the  childish  provisions  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1888,  to  pay  from  one  of  their  accounts  to  another. 
On  the  page  immediately  preceding  that  on  which  this  erroneous 
statement  is  made,  it  is  quite  correctly  remarked  that  **  the  contribution 
from  the  Exchequer  ceased”  in  1888.  If  it  ceased,  as  it  did,  how  can 
it  be  still  in  existence  ?  How  long  will  it  be  before  Whitehall  and 
Parliament  discover  what  every  county  and  county  borough  finance 
committee  has  known  for  fourteen  years — that  the  whole  of  the 
Exchequer  contribution  is  a  lump  sum  in  aid  of  rates  every  bit  as  much 
as  if  it  were  income  from  corporate  estate  ?  It  is  true  that  it  is 
nominally  allocated  towards  meeting  certain  liabilities  of  the  councils, 
but  as  it  is  not  increased  or  diminished  one  penny  by  an  increase  or 
decrease  in  those  liabilities,  and  those  liabilities  are  not  in  any  way 
dependent  on  its  amount,  this  allocation  cannot  possibly  be  of  the 
smallest  interest  or  importance  to  any  human  being,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  wastes  paper,  ink,  time,  and  .perhaps  temper.  The  second  section 
contains  a  vast  mass  of  statistics  which  are  mostly  to  be  found  in  the 
annual  local  taxation  returns.  In  table  ix.,  however,  which  gives 
particulars  for  each  union,  there  are  some  useful  additions,  such  as  the 
expenditure  of  the  overseers  and  guardians  per  head  of  the  population. 
The  third  section  contains  the  Local  Government  Board’s  account  of 
what  is  required  to  be  done  with  its  Exchequer  contribution  by  a 
county  or  county  borough,  and  tables  showing  some  of  the  results. 
The  fourth  section  contains  a  classification  of  taxes  which  appears  to 
be  the  product  of  an  attempt  to  modify  the  erroneous  and  futile 
classification  by  Lord  Milner  submitted  to  the  experts  by  the  com¬ 
mission  (^Economic  Review^  Jan.,  1900,  p.  111).  It  attempts  to  divide 
taxes  into  two  great  heads — “  taxes  incidental  to  the  ownership,  occu¬ 
pation,  and  transfer  of  property  ”  on  the  one  hand,  and  “  taxes  not 
incidental  to  property  ”  on  the  other.  The  whole  of  the  revenue 
estimated  to  arise  from  the  penny  stamp  on  receipts  and  cheques  is 
considered  to  be  incidental  to  the  ownership,  occupation,  or  transfer  of 
property,  while  the  railway  passenger  duty  is  placed  in  the  other  class. 
All  the  customs  and  excise  duties  (including  those  on  beer,  wine,  and 
spirits),  except  £2,329,000,  are  on  commodities  of  primary  necessity  ” 
(the  Report  itself  adds,  ‘‘or  of  general  consumption”).  The  taxes 
incidental  to  the  ownership,  occupation,  or  transfer  of  property  are 
arranged  in  two  columns,  of  which  one  is  headed  “  Rateable  Property,” 
and  the  other  ‘‘  Non-Rateablo  Property,”  but  no  attempt  is  made  to 
estimate  the  amounts  of  the  two  kinds  of  property.  From  the 
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incluaion  of  the  stamp  duties  on  life  insurancea  and  receipts  and 
cheques  in  the  class  of  taxes  on  non*rateable  property,  we  can  only 
conclude  that  the  Commission  never  formed  any  clear  conception  of 
what  it  meant  by  non-rateable  property.  The  fifth  section  explains 
the  methods  followed  in  regard  to  ^  Government  contributions  in  lieu 
of  rates."  The  system  at  present  is  simply  that  Government  property 
is  assessed  for  contribution  just  as  other  property  is  assessed  for  rates, 
except  that  the  Government  appoints  the  valuer,  and  his  decision  is 
final.  As  the  Government  represents  the  country  at  large  there  seems 
little  objection  to  this  arrangement,  which,  it  is  remarked,  relieves 
both  Government  and  local  authorities  from  controversy  and  litigation," 
a  merit  which  will  appeal  to  ratepayers  in  places  where  the  assessment 
of  peculiar  classes  of  property  has  found  its  way  into  the  law  courts. 
The  last  section  consists  of  a  long  table  comparing  in  every  union  the 
present  rating  in  1899-1900  with  that  which  would  have  been  in  force 
if  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh's  scheme  of  subvention  bad  then  been  in 
operation.  This  scheme  is  an  attractive  one,  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  adopt  such  a  complicated  system  for  the  sake 
of  the  greater  equality  which  it  might  introduce.  It  certainly  could  not 
be  worth  while  in  regard  to  police  expenditure,  which  is  very  uniform 
throughout  the  country  outside  London.  Moreover,  a  system  which  will 
make  it  pay  to  falsify  the  census  is  much  to  be  deprecated  on  that  ground. 

The  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Savings  Banks  Funds, 
voitk  Proceedings,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  etc.  (Commons  Paper,  1902, 
No.  282,  fol.,  281  pp.,  2s.  4<f.),  would  be  useful  if  there  were  any 
chance  of  Parliament  attending  to  it.  The  Committee  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  general  condition  of  both  savings  banks  funds  " 
{i.e.  those  of  the  post  oflice  and  the  trustee  banks)  "  in  respect  of  their 
capital  and  income  accounts,  and  the  authorized  investments  thereof, 
with  special  reference  to  the  loss  of  income  which  will  be  incurred  by 
the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  in  [ztc]  consols  in  1903,  and  to 
report  whether  any  administrative  reforms  are  required  in  either  class 
of  savings  banks."  The  Committee  begin  by  estimating  the  amount 
of  annual  deficits  likely  to  occur  on  the  income  account  in  the  next  six 
years,  and  find  it  will  soon  amount  to  over  £300,000.  Then  they 
consider  the  suggestion  that  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  should  be 
allowed  to  purchase  other  securities  than  those  issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the  British  Government  and  reject  it,  concluding  that,  in  addition  to 
certain  economies  in  working  the  banks,  what  is  required  to  make  the 
funds  continue  solvent  is  a  reduction  of  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of 
interest  allowed  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  to  the  trustee 
savings  banks  and  by  the  post-office  to  its  depositors.  They  also  re¬ 
commend  that  in  the  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  funds 
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the  practice  of  valuing  the  securities  at  the  market  price  of  the  day 
(which  has  been  often  denounced  iu  these  pages)  should  be  abandoned. 

Though  tho  Report  is  in  the  right  direction,  it  is  an  exceedingly 
weak  one,  because  it  shows  no  sign  of  any  recognition  of  the  real 
position.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  national  debt,  about  200  millions, 
consists  in  reality  of  a  liability  to  pay  that  amount  on  demand  to 
depositors  in  the  savings  banks.  It  shows  a  fundamental  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  case  to  talk  seriously  about  the  ‘Mnvestmeut’’  of  the 
200  millions  in  this,  that,  and  the  other  security.  The  200  millions 
has  been  invested  in  redeeming  obligations  of  the  State  to  other  private 
persons.  To  reinvest  it  in  housing  schemes  or  anything  else  simply 
means  that  the  State  would  have  to  borrow  from  private  persons  to 
advance  the  money.  If  any  such  transaction  is  entered  into,  it  should 
at  any  rate  be  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the  affairs  of  the  savings 
banks  depositors.  A  really  intelligent  and  brave  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  simply  cancel  all  the  British  Government  securities 
held  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  on  behalf  of  tlie  savings 
bank,  and  put,  in  their  stead,  iu  the  national  debt  accounts — 

Liabilities  to  trustee  savings  banks  . £  52,608,000 

Liabilities  to  post-office  savings  banks  depositors  ...  £140,409,645 

If  this  arrangement  were  mailc,  the  Treasury  would,  of  course,  be 
given  power  to  borrow  at  any  time,  in  the  most  convenient  manner, 
whatever  sums  might  be  necessary  to  meet  the  liability,  and  this  would 
meet  the  remote  but  possible  contingency  of  a  large  run  much  better 
than  the  present  system,  which  makes  the  solvency  of  the  bank  depend 
on  the  possibility  of  selling  at  a  certain  price  the  particular  kind  of 
securities  in  which  the  deposits  are  invested.” 

Between  the  date  of  our  last  Revieto  and  Christmas  the  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  twenty  more  counties  have  been  issued  from  the  Census 
Office ;  we  place  them  for  convenience  of  reference  in  alphabetical 
order  :  County  of  Chester  (Cd.  1213,  93  pp..  Is.  3d.),  Cornwall  (Cd. 
1360,  67  pp..  Is.  2d.),  Derby  (Cd.  1303,  75  pp..  Is.  2d.),  Devon  (Cd. 
1271,99  pp..  Is.  5d.),  Glamorgan  (Cd.  1212,  71  pp..  Is.  Id.),  Gloucester 
(Cd.  1289,  80  pp..  Is.  2d.),  which  includes  the  whole  of  Bristol, 

(Cd.  1270,  99  pp.,  Is.  4d.),  Leicester  (Cd.  1346,  68  pp..  Is.  Id.), 
/.i/ico/m  (Cd.  1304, 106  pp..  Is.  Qd.),  Middlesex  (Cd.  1211,  fol.,  64  pp., 
lid.),  Monmouth  (Cd.  1361,  62  pp.,  Is.),  Norfolk  (Cd.  1305,  90  pp.. 
Is.  2d.),  Northampton  (Cd.  1359,  74  pp..  Is.  Id.),  Northumberlaiid 
(Cd.  1294,  77  pp..  Is.  4d.),  Nottingham  (Cd.  1292,  64  pp..  Is.), 
Somerset{C^.  1347,84pp.,  Is.  2d.),  Suffolk{COi.  1345,82  pp..  Is.  2d.), 
Surrey  (Cd.  1272,  65  pp.,  lid.),  Sussex  (Cd.  1290,  87  pp..  Is.  4d.), 
fVoreester  (Cd.  1293,  72  pp..  Is.  Id.). 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  SOCIAL  ETHICS.  By  Jane  Addams. 

[281  pp.  Crown  8vo.  5x.  net.  Macmillan.  New  York,  1902.] 

This  is  an  unusually  interesting  and,  in  no  conventional  sense,  an 
exceedingly  suggestive  book.  Its  author  is  the  well-known  head  of 
Hull  House,  Chicago  ;  and  her  studies  are  perliaps  the  most  important 
contribution  yet  made  from  the  side  of  social  settlements  towards  the 
social  problem.  It  is  to  the  statement  rather  than  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  that  Miss  Addams  addresses  herself,  but  it  is  just  in  her 
statement  of  the  problem  that  the  peculiar  value  and  distinction  of 
Democracy  and  Social  Ethia  may  be  said  to  lie. 

Miss  Addams  starts  with  the  consideration  of  what  is  involved  in 
the  new  demand  made  upou  the  conception  of  morality  by  the  increasing 
sensitiveness  to  social  obligations — to  obligations,  that  is,  extending 
beyond  the  conventional  requirements  of  family  and  personal  morality^ 
The  test  of  conduct  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  definitely  recognized 
as  a  social  test ;  and  this  has  created  for  those  who  have  felt  the  **  social 
compunction”  a  new  moral  situation,  and  a  more  or  less  articulate 
demand  for  a  code  of  social  ethics.  ‘^The  conception  of  life  which 
they  hold  has  not  yet  expressed  itself  in  social  changes  or  legal  enact¬ 
ments,  but  rather  in  a  mental  attitude  of  maladjustment,  and  in  a  sense 
of  divergence  between  their  consciences  and  their  conduct.  They  desire 
both  a  clearer  definition  of  the  code  of  morality  adapted  to  present-day 
demands  and  a  part  in  its  fulfilment,  both  a  creed  and  a  practice  of 
social  morality.  In  the  perplexity  of  this  intricate  situation  at  least 
one  thing  is  becoming  clear  :  if  the  latter-day  moral  ideal  is  in  reality 
that  of  a  social  morality,  it  is  inevitable  that  those  who  desire  it  must 
be  brought  in  contact  with  the  moral  experiences  of  the  many  in  order 
to  procure  an  adequate  social  motive”  (pp.  4,  5).  This  means  that 
^  even  as  the  ideal  itself  must  be  a  rational  development  of  life,  so  the 
strength  to  attain  it  must  be  secured  from  interest  in  life  itself.  We 
slowly  learn  that  life  consists  of  processes  as  well  as  results,  and  that 
failure  may  come  quite  as  easily  from  ignoring  the  adequacy  of  one’s 
method  as  from  selfish  or  ignoble  aims.  We  are  thus  brought  to  a 
conception  of  democracy  not  merely  as  a  sentiment  which  desires  the 
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well-being  of  all  men,  uor  yet  as  a  creed  which  believes  in  the 
essential  dignity  and  equality  of  all  men,  but  as  that  which  affords  a 
rule  of  living  as  well  as  a  test  of  faith  ”  (p.  6).  There  are  many 
indications,  Miss  Addams  adds,  that  this  conception  of  democracy 
is  growing  amongst  us.  We  have  come  to  have  an  enormous  interest 
in  human  life  as  such,  accompanied  by  confidence  in  its  essential  sound¬ 
ness.  We  do  not  believe  that  genuine  experience  can  lead  us  astray 
any  more  than  scientific  data  can.  We  realize,  too,  that  social  per¬ 
spective  and  sanity  of  judgment  come  only  from  contact  with  social 
experience  ;  that  such  contact  is  the  surest  corrective  of  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  social  order,  and  concerning  efforts,  however  humble,  for 
its  improvement  ”  (p.  7).  **  Already  there  is  a  conviction  that  we  are 
under  a  moral  obligation  in  choosing  our  experiences,  since  the  result 
of  those  experiences  must  ultimately  determine  our  understanding  of 
life”  (pp.  9,  10). 

These  quotations  give  the  key  to  the  studies  which  follow  :  they 
are  studies  of  various  types  and  groups  who  are  being  impelled  by 
the  newer  conception  of  democracy  to  an  acceptance  of  social  obliga¬ 
tions  involving  in  each  instance  a  ilew  line  of  conduct.”  No  attempt. 
Miss  Addams  observes,  is  made  to  reach  a  conclusion,  nor  to  offer 
advice  beyond  the  assumption  that  ”the  cure  for  the  ills  of  democracy 
is  more  democracy  ;  but  the  quite  unlooked-for  result  of  the  studies 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  while  the  strain  and  perplexity  of  the 
situation  is  felt  most  keenly  by  the  educated  and  self-conscious 
members  of  the  community,  the  tentative  and  actual  attempts  at 
adjustment  are  largely  coming  through  those  who  arc  simpler  and 
less  aualytical”  (pp.  11,  12). 

I  must  resist  the  temptation  to  follow  in  detail  Miss  Addams'  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  six  problems  she  selects  for  consideration,  and  her  studies 
are  too  intimate  to  be  summarized.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Economic  Review  to  her  treatment  of 
the  difficulties  and  perplexities  presented  by  “charitable  effort” 
(particularly  instructive),  by  the  confiict  between  family  and  social 
claims,  by  the  problem  of  “  household  adjustment  ”  or  domestic  ser¬ 
vice  (particularly  interesting),  by  experiments  in  “  industrial  ameliora¬ 
tion,”  by  our  educational  methods,  and  by  political  reform  (rather 
more  topical  than  the  other  studies).  The  “Citizens’  Library  of 
Economics,  Politics,  and  Sociology”  has  produced  many  interesting 
and  valuable  volumes,  but  none  more  interesting  or  valuable  than 
Democracy  and  Social  Ethics^  and  if  any  justification  were  needed 
for  social  settlements,  it  is  to  be  found  in  these  admirable  studies. 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  SOCIAL  ETHICS.  By  Jane  Addams. 

[281  pp.  Crown  8vo.  5t.  net.  Macmillan.  New  York,  1902.] 
This  is  an  unusually  interesting  and,  in  no  conventional  sense,  an 
exceedingly  suggestive  book.  Its  author  is  the  well-known  head  of 
Hull  House,  Chicago  ;  and  her  studies  are  perhaps  the  most  important 
contribution  yet  made  from  the  side  of  social  settlements  towards  the 
social  problem.  It  is  to  the  statement  rather  than  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  that  Miss  Addams  addresses  herself,  but  it  is  just  in  her 
statement  of  the  problem  that  the  peculiar  value  and  distinction  of 
Democracy  and  Social  Ethics  may  be  said  to  lie. 

Miss  Addams  starts  with  the  consideration  of  what  is  involved  in 
the  new  demand  made  npou  the  conception  of  morality  by  the  increasing 
sensitiveness  to  social  obligations — to  obligations,  that  is,  extending 
beyond  the  conventional  requirements  of  family  and  personal  morality. 
The  test  of  conduct  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  definitely  recognizM 
as  a  social  test ;  and  this  has  created  for  those  who  have  felt  the  “  social 
compunction”  a  new  moral  situation,  and  a  more  or  less  articulate 
demand  for  a  code  of  social  ethics.  **  The  conception  of  life  which 
they  hold  has  not  yet  expressed  itself  in  social  changes  or  legal  enact¬ 
ments,  but  rather  in  a  mental  attitude  of  maladjustment,  and  in  a  sense 
of  divergence  between  their  consciences  and  their  conduct.  They  desire 
both  a  clearer  definition  of  the  code  of  morality  adapted  to  present-day 
demands  and  a  part  in  its  fulfilment,  both  a  creed  and  a  practice  of 
social  morality.  In  the  perplexity  of  this  intricate  situation  at  least 
one  thing  is  becoming  clear  :  if  the  latter-day  moral  ideal  is  in  reality 
that  of  a  social  morality,  it  is  inevitable  that  those  who  desire  it  must 
be  brought  in  contact  with  the  moral  experiences  of  the  many  in  order 
to  procure  an  adequate  social  motive”  (pp.  4,  5).  This  means  that 
even  as  the  ideal  itself  must  be  a  rational  development  of  life,  so  the 
strength  to  attain  it  must  be  secured  from  interest  in  life  itself.  We 
slowly  learn  that  life  consists  of  processes  as  well  as  results,  and  that 
failure  may  come  quite  as  easily  from  ignoring  the  adequacy  of  one’s 
method  as  from  selfish  or  ignoble  aims.  We  are  thus  brought  to  a 
conception  of  democracy  not  merely  as  a  sentiment  which  desires  the 
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well-being  of  all  men,  iior  yet  as  a  creed  which  believes  in  the 
essential  dignity  and  equality  of  all  men,  but  as  that  which  affords  a 
rule  of  living  as  well  as  a  test  of  faith  ”  (p.  6).  There  are  many 
indications,  Miss  Addams  adds,  that  **  this  conception  of  democracy 
is  growing  amongst  us.  We  have  come  to  have  an  enormous  interest 
in  human  life  as  such,  accompanied  by  confidence  in  its  essential  sound¬ 
ness.  We  do  not  believe  that  genuine  experience  can  lead  us  astray 
any  more  than  scientific  data  can.  We  realize,  too,  that  social  per¬ 
spective  and  sanity  of  judgment  come  only  from  contact  with  social 
experience  ;  that  such  contact  is  the  surest  corrective  of  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  social  order,  and  concerning  efforts,  however  humble,  for 
its  improvement  (p.  7).  “  Already  there  is  a  conviction  that  we  are 
under  a  moral  obligation  in  choosing  our  experiences,  since  the  result 
of  those  experiences  must  ultimately  determine  our  understanding  of 
life  ”  (pp.  9,  10). 

These  quotations  give  the  key  to  the  studies  which  follow  :  they 
are  studies  of  various  types  and  groups  who  **  are  being  impelled  by 
the  newer  conception  of  democracy  to  an  acceptance  of  social  obliga¬ 
tions  involving  in  each  instance  a  liew  line  of  conduct.**  No  attempt. 
Miss  Addams  observes,  is  made  to  reach  a  conclusion,  nor  to  offer 
advice  beyond  the  assumption  that  the  cure  for  the  ills  of  democracy 
is  more  democracy  ;  but  the  quite  unlooked-for  result  of  the  studies 
w’ould  seem  to  indicate  that  while  the  strain  and  perplexity  of  the 
situation  is  felt  most  keenly  by  the  educated  and  self-conscious 
members  of  the  community,  the  tentative  and  actual  attempts  at 
adjustment  are  largely  coming  through  those  who  are  simpler  and 
less  analytical**  (pp.  11,  12). 

I  must  resist  the  temptation  to  follow  in  detail  Miss  Addams*  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  six  problems  she  selects  for  consideration,  and  her  studies 
are  too  intimate  to  be  summarized.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Economic  Review  to  her  treatment  of 
the  difficulties  and  perplexities  presented  by  ** charitable  effort** 
(particularly  instructive),  by  the  conflict  between  family  and  social 
claims,  by  the  problem  of  “  household  adjustment  **  or  domestic  ser¬ 
vice  (particularly  interesting),  by  experiments  in  ‘‘  industrial  ameliora¬ 
tion,**  by  our  educational  methods,  and  by  political  reform  (rather 
more  topical  than  the  other  studies).  The  “Citizens*  Library  of 
Economics,  Politics,  and  Sociology**  has  produced  many  interesting 
and  valuable  volumes,  but  none  more  interesting  or  valuable  than 
Democracy  and  Social  Ethics,  and  if  any  justification  were  needed 
for  social  settlements,  it  is  to  be  found  in  these  admirable  studies. 

SiDXET  Ball. 
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INDUSTRIAL  CONCILIATION.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Conference  held  under  the  Anspices  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation  in  New  York,  December  16  and  17,  1901.  [xiii.,  278 
pp.  Crown  8vo.  6*.  Putnam.  New  York,  1902.] 

The  history  of  the  movement  to  which  this  book  has  reference 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  In  1894,  jnst  after  the  80<K»lled  Pullman 
Strike,*’  a  conference  was  organized  by  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago. 
This  served  to  call  attention  in  a  general  way  to  the  benefit  likely  to 
accrue  to  the  community  from  the  adoption  of  peaceful  methods  in 
regard  to  the  settlement  of  labour  disputes.  In  1900  a  second  con¬ 
ference  was  held  at  Chicago  by  what  had  now  come  to  be  the  National 
Civic  Federation.  This  conference  marked  a  step  in  advance.  The 
idea  of  Conciliation  as  something  distinct  from  Arbitration  was  struck 
out.  Conciliation  being  taken  in  this  sense  of  the  more  or  less  informal 
adjustment  of  differences  by  parley  between  representatives  of  the 
contending  parties,  whilst  Arbitration  was  identified  with  the  formal 
appointment  of  an  umpire.  Further,  this  idea  of  conciliation  was 
made  to  take  concrete  shape  in  various  definite  proposals.  One  was 
that  employers  and  wage-earners  should  enter  into  annual  or  semi¬ 
annual  contracts  ;  another,  that  all  industries  should  establish  regular 
boards  of  conciliatiou ;  a  third,  that  the  conference  itself  should 
appoint  a  committee  of  twelve,  half  of  them  of  the  employer,  and 
half  of  the  employee,  class,  which  should  tender  its  good  offices  not 
merely  when  a  strike  or  lock-out  had  actually  begun,  but  as  soon  as 
trouble  threatened.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year  the  committee 
thns  constituted  was  able  to  demonstrate  to  the  public  the  practical 
character  of  the  organization  it  represented  by  helping  to  avert  or  to 
settle  several  industrial  disputes  of  an  important  kind,  one  being  the 
Steel  Strika  Hence,  when  a  third  conference  met  at  New  York,  in 
1901,  it  was  able  to  command  the  respect,  and  secure  the  active 
co-operation,  of  the  leading  men  of  the  country  ;  and  some  forty  of 
those  who  took  part  in  its  proceedings  have  formed  themselves  into  an 
Industrial  Committee,  which  is  prepared  to  carry  on  the  work  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  committee  of  twelve.  In  the  present  volume,  then,  are 
published  nineteen  speeches,  delivered  at  the  Conference  of  1901,  by 
prominent  representatives  of  the  three  **  interests  ”  which  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  all  industrial  disputes,  namely.  Capital,  Labour,  and  the 
Public,  and  fifteen  essays  read  by  various  experts  at  the  previous 
conference  of  1900.  These  expressions  of  opinion,  taken  together, 
constitute  a  veritable  mine  of  useful  hints  alike  for  the  student  of 
Economics,  for  the  social  reformer,  and  for  the  man  of  affairs. 

American  experience  of  joint  agreements  and  of  conciliation  on  a 
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large  scale  would  seem  to  have  hitherto  lagged  somewhat  behind  that 
of  England,  where,  from  about  1860  onwards,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Mundella  more  than  to  those  of  any  other  one  man, 
voluntary  conciliation  and  arbitration  have  been  coming  more  and 
more  into  fashion,  and  have  more  and  more  completely  justified  them* 
selves  by  their  fruits.  One  or  two  States  in  America  have  appointed 
Boards  of  Mediation  with  certain  powers  of  compulsion.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  feeling  in  America,  as  here,  would  seem  to  be 
that  legislative  action  to  secure  the  prevention  and  settlement  of  trade 
disputes  is  foredoomed  to  failure,  and  that  by  the  voluntary  system 
only  can  the  contending  parties  be  induced  to  adopt  the  right  moral 
attitude  towards  one  another;  and,  after  all,  moral  attitude  in  these 
matters  is  next  door  to  everything.  It  ought,  in  a  way,  to  be  easier 
in  America  for  Capital  and  Labour  to  come  to  understand  one  another’s 
aims  and  difficulties,  seeing  that  class*distinction8  are  not  so  rigid 
there  as  here,  and  that  presumably  the  American  capitalist  does  not. 
like  his  English  brother,  have  to  repress  a  tendency  to  think  of  him¬ 
self  as  the  **  master  ”  of  his  **  men,”  who,  therefore,  possesses  as  such 
the  inalienable  right  of  “  doing  wliat  he  wills  with  his  own.”  On  the 
other  hand,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  conciliation  and  the  American 
system  of  gigantic  **  trusts  ”  are  compatible,  this  being  a  problem  on 
which,  unfortunately,,  the  discussions  contained  in  the  present  volume 
shod  but  little  light.  Of  course  it  actually  favours  conciliation  that 
the  manufacturers  interested  in  a  trade  should  so  combine  together  as 
to  present  a  joint  front  to  the  demands  of  the  representatives  of  their 
employees  ;  for,  if  a  highly  organized  body  like  a  trade  union  comes 
into  contact  with  an  unorganized  mass,  the  temptation  becomes 
enormous  to  make  use  of  such  weapons  as  the  sympathetic  strike  and 
boycott.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  a  whole  industry  be  brought 
under  one  trust,  it  wonld  no  longer  be  possible,  as  one  paper  in  this 
book  points  out  (p.  164),  ”  to  secure  a  committee  of  disinterested 
employers,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  industry  and  identified  with 
it,  to  act  on  the  board  of  conciliation  or  arbitration.”  For,  after  all, 
collective  bargaining  between  Labour  and  Capital,  like  any  other  kind 
of  bargaining,  is  not  a  mere  tug-of-war  in  which  the  victory  goes  to 
to  sheer  brute  force.  Fairmindedness,  good  sense,  and  good  will,  such 
as  are  especially  called  into  existence  when  a  number  of  persons  who 
can  call  their  souls  their  own  meet  together  round  a  table,  go  a  long 
way  of  themselves  to  establish  matters  on  a  footing  satisfactory  to 
all  alike.  As  the  secretary  of  the  Hatters*  Union  said  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  1901,  **  We  sit  down  with  the  employers  on  terms  of  equality 
and  talk  our  troubles  over,  and  if  an  employer  wants  to  make  a 
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contract  for  two  or  three  years  we  will  make  it,  if  it  is  a  good  one, 
because  we  know  after  we  sign  that  contract  we  shall  have  peace  in 
that  factory  for  two  or  three  years  ;  and  that  is  what  we  want,  peace 
and  fraternity  and  good  feeling.”  That  in  trade  disputes  compromise 
pays,  individually  and  nationally,  nobody  has  ever  disputed.  But  how 
to  produce  the  spirit  of  compromise,  of  mutual  toleration  and  friendly 
give-and-take — that  has  always  been  the  problem.  And  this  book 
comes  near  to  solving  it. 

R.  B.  Mabett. 

MANUALE  PRATICO  DELLE  PRIME  CASE  OPERAIE  A 

RISCATTO  ASSICURATIVO.  Di  Don  Luigi  Cebutti. 

[104  pp.  1 2mo.  Buffetti.  Treviso,  1902.] 

The  name  of  Don  Luigi  Cerutti  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten 
among  the  working  and  cultivating  classes  of  Italy  and  their  friends. 
Vividly  realizing,  as  a  parish  priest,  the  necessity  of  social  work  as  an 
aid  to  the  performance  of  pastoral  duties,  and  gifted  with  a  practical 
spirit  which  has  enabled  him  successfully  to  carry  through  such  work 
in  practice,  he  has  probably  done  more  than  any  other  living  Italian 
paroco  to  raise  the  material  well-being,  not  of  his  own  flock  alone,  but 
of  the  whole  labouring  population  throughout  northern  Italy.  Perceiv¬ 
ing  betimes  the  value  of  Dr.  Wollemborg’s  village  banks,  be  started  the 
first  ”  Catholic  "  bank,  of  the  same  type,  in  what  was  then  his  parish, 
viz.  Grambarare,  in  1890.  The  number  of  “  Catholic  ”  village  banks, 
all  moulded  ou  the  same  model,  must  now  be  something’  like  1200. 
In  1894  I  told  him  of  the  excellent  results  obtained  in  Germany  by 
viticultural  societies,  pressing  and  selling  their  wine  in  common. 
At  once  he  grasped  the  economic  importance  of  the  institution,  and 
promptly  acclimatized  it  in  his  country.  In  the  same  manner  be  has 
led  the  way  in  the  adoption  of  every  new  co-operative  practice  which 
experience  had  proved  sound  elsewhere. 

Some  years  ago,  from  thejagricultural  parish  of  Gambarare,  he  was 
removed  to  the  pronouncedly  industrial  one  of  Murauo,  being  presented 
to  the  living.  The  industrial  labourers — mainly  glassworkers — in  his 
new  parish,  needed  aids  to  thrift  and  channels  of  credit.  They  were 
made  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent,  per  week  for  small  loans,  and 
spent  their  wages  almost  as  fast  as  they  received  them.  The  problem 
was  how  to  establish  co-operative  credit  among  so  unsettled  a  popu¬ 
lation.  Don  Cerutti  solved  the  difficulty  by  making  saving  compulsory 
as  a  condition  of  membership,  and  ofiering  credit,  at  the  councirs  dis¬ 
cretion,  on  the  ground  of,  but  in  excess  of,  accumulated  deposits — say 
100  lire  on  an  account  of  60  lire,  150  lire  in  respect  of  100  lire,  and 
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80  on.  The  plan  has  long  been  found  lo  Ije  a  good  one  in  Switzerland, 
where  sinailar  societies  are  not  uncommon.  He  could  not  persuade 
more  than  twelve  men,  out  of  forty  who  attended  his  first  meeting, 
actually  to  join,  in  1898,  paying  in  their  81  lire  collectively.  On 
August  31st  last,  the  number  stood  at  266 ;  there  was  29,876  lire 
held  on  savings  account  (independently  of  other  deposits)  ;  and  in  the 
4^  years  in  all  112,9o0’50  lire  had  been  lent  out  without  so  much 
as  a  centcsimo  of  loss.  The  trouble  was  that  more  money  came  in  than 
the  Council  knew  what  to  do  with.  Early  in  1900  the  excess  deposits 
amounted  to  12,000  lire. 

At  Don  Cerutti’s  suggestion  the  Council  decided  to  employ  that 
money — and  further  sums  that  might  come  in — in  the  building  of 
working  men’s  dwellings.  Clean,  healthy,  cheerful  dwellings  were 
very -much  wanted.  On  inquiry,  Commendatore  Luzzatti  had  just 
found  that  out  of  105  parishes  which  he  had  questioned,  no  less  than 
93  owned  to  a  very  great  and  urgent  need.  The  difficulty  was  that,  in 
a  population  like  that  of  Murano,  the  security  both  to  the  investing 
institution  and  to  the  family  of  the  purchasing  tenant  must  necessarily 
be  questionable.  Adopting  a  practice  which  has  become  common, 
with  excellent  results,  iu  Belgium,  as  applying  to  the  National  Savings 
Bunk,  Don  Cerutti  forestalled  Comm.  Luzzatti  and  the  Italian  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  coupling  life  insurance  with  sale  by  terminable  annuity.  The 
tenant  is  offered  the  opportunity  of  insuring  his  life,  and  so  securing 
the  vendor  and  his  family  in  the  possession  of  their  home  in  the  event 
of  his  death.  Just  as  in  Belgium,  it  was  found  that  a  very  small 
addition  to  the  moderate  rent  taken  will  suffice  to  effect  such  insur¬ 
ance.  Thus  a  dwelling  which  will  in  the  market  fetch  22  to  25  lire  per 
month  rent  (without  sinking  fund  for  gradual  purchase)  is  let  by  the 
co-operative  society  at  only  20*99  lire  per  month,  including  sinking 
fund  and  insurance.  Obviously  here  is  a  method  most  beneficial  to 
the  working  classes.  The  co-operative  bank  of  Murano  has  thus  far 
built — and  let — only  sixteen  dwellings  of  this  sort,  of  three  types, 
graduated  in  respect  of  accommodation,  so  as  to  meet  the  several 
requirements  of  the  better-to-do  and  necessitous.  But  every  tenement 
is  well-built,  clean,  cheerful,  with  a  little  garden  attached  to  it.  No 
doubt  there  will  be  plenty  more  eonstructed  in  the  near  future. 

The  object  of  the  little  book  here  reviewed  is  to  tell  the  history  of 
bank  and  building  society  in  few  words,  and  explain  the  modus  operandi 
adopted.  As  Don  Cerutti  is  careful  to  explain,  any  society  having 
spare  funds  in  hand,  no  matter  whether  it  be  a  bank,  or  a  distributive 
society,  or  a  friendly  society,  may  engage  in  the  building  operations 
here  set  forth,  to  the  advantage  of  the  working  elasses,  and  may 
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probably  obtaiu  preferential  terms  for  insurance  in  respect  of  its 
collective  custom.  His  exhortation  should  not  be  lost  upon  this 
country,  in  which  the  need  of  working  men’s  dwellings  is  notoriously 
great.  And  seeing  that  our  Treasury  has  deliberately  closed  its  ears 
to  the  instructive  teaching  of  the  Belgian  savings  bank  in  respect  of 
the  employment  of  savings  bank  money  for  housing  purposes,  it  is 
all  the  more  desirable  that  non>ofBcial  bodies,  such  as  cooperative 
and  friendly  societies,  should  take  up  the  beneficent  work  of  which 
Don  Cerutti  has  set  them  a  humble  but  decidedly  encouraging  example. 

Henrt  W.  Wolff. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION.  By  Benjamin 
Kidd.  [518  pp.  8vo.  los.  Macmillan.  London,  1902.] 

Mr.  Kidd,  having  in  his  first  work  discussed  the  forces  which,  as  it 
I  seemed  to  him,  lie  behind  and  dominate  all  the  forms  of  progress  in 

society,  has  in  this  volume  put  before  us  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
j  proper  character  of  the  advance  of  civilization.  As  in  his  first  volume 

he  drew  the  sharpest  distinction  between  what  he  calls  the  rational 
and  the  religious  motive  in  the  life  of  society,  so  now  he  draws  the 
i  sharpest  distinction  between  the  end  of  the  State,  looked  at  as  a  self* 

sufficient  and  self-regarding  entity,  and  the  end  of  society  as  a  whole  ; 
between  the  efficiency  of  the  machinery  of  a  nation,  looked  at  as  one 
among  many  competitors,  and  the  general  progress  of  mankind. 

Enough  was  said  in  criticism  of  the  nature  of  the  distinction  which 
Mr.  Kidd  drew  between  the  rational  and  the  religious  motives  in  life. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Kidd  himself  would  scarcely  deny  that  his  terminology 
was  somewhat  arbitrary,  while  on  the  other  hand  most  of  those  who 
reflect  seriously  upon  the  nature  of  society  would  admit  the  importance 
of  the  distinction  which  he  endeavoured  to  draw. 

We  must  consider  how  far  the  distinction,  which  Mr.  Kidd  is  now 
attempting  to  make,  is  one  of  real  validity  and  genuine  significance  in 
the  study  of  the  ends  which  determine  the  true  progress  of  man¬ 
kind.  Since  Mr.  Kidd  wrote  his  first  volume,  he  has  given  a  much 
more  sustained  attention  to  the  historical  side  of  his  subject.  It 
would  still  be  easy  to  criticize  many  of  Mr.  Kidd’s  statements  as  to 
the  characteristic  quality  of  the  social  ideas  of  former  times.  It  could 
be  pointed  out  that  his  interpretation  of  the  Platonic  conception 
of  the  State  is  not  only  incorrect,  but  sometimes  seems  to  miss  the 
very  point  at  which  Plato  is  driving,  and  that  even  with  regard  to 
Aristotle  there  are  in  his  work  many  serious  misconceptions.  It 
would  be  easy,  also,  to  point  out  similar  misconceptions  with  regard 
'  to  the  position  of  the  Roman  jurists  and  the  eighteenth-century 
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writers,  and  especially  the  grave,  but  in  England  common,  miscon¬ 
ception  of  the  nature  of  Rousseau's  theory  of  the  general  will. 

But  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  practical  profit  in  such  criticism. 
I  think  it  is  better  worth  while  to  consider  how  far  Mr.  Kidd,  in  spite 
of  some  occasional  mistakes  as  to  individual  theorists,  has  expressed 
a  true  and  fruitful  judgment  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  progress  in  men's  conception  of  the  nature  and 
end  of  society. 

Mr.  Kidd’s  main  object  in  this  volume  is,  as  1  understand  it,  to 
draw  out  the  importance  of  the  distinction  between  the  organization 
of  society  as  directed  to  securing  the  interests  of  those  who  may  at 
any  given  moment  be  organized  in  one  State,  and  the  organization  of 
society  as  directed  towards  the  interest  of  mankind  as  a  whole  and  in 
the  future.  Mr.  Kidd  quotes  a  phrase  of  Burke,  in  which  he  describes 
the  true  character  of  the  State  as  “  a  partnership  not  only  between 
those  who  are  living,  but  between  those  who  are  living,  and  those  who 
are  dead,  and  those  who  are  to  be  born  "  (p.  1 18),  and  we  may  regard 
his  work  as  being  substantially  a  comment  on  these  words.  He 
denies  that  a  utilitarian  and  self-interested  principle  can  be  the 
foundation  of  the  theory  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Kidd  draws  ont  at  length  what  seems  to  him  to  be  the  history 
of  the  gradual  development  of  the  opposite  principle  in  society.  He 
treats  the  appearance  of  the  conception  of  the  equality  of  human 
nature,  and  its  confirmation  by  Christianity,  as  constituting  the  first 
great  attempt  to  break  with  a  theory  of  society  which  looked  upon  the 
interest  of  a  definite  State  as  the  supreme  principle.  He  then  discusses 
the  great  struggle  between  the  Church  and  the  State  in  the  Middle 
Ages  as  another  phase  in  the  effort  to  secure  tlie  recognition  of  the 
paramount  nature  of  obligations  which  lie  outside  the  sphere  of  the 
interests  of  the  State ;  and  again,  he  looks  upon  the  revolt  of 
the  present  day  against  the  radical  utilitarianism  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  as  being  the  present  form  of  the  same  effort  to  emancipate  the 
principles  of  political  life  from  the  domination  of  a  self-interested 
attention  to  the  present. 

In  all  this  Mr.  Kidd  represents  an  emphatic  assertion  of  the  principle 
that  the  end  of  society  is  not  the  interest  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  it  at  any  given  moment,  but  that  this  is  determined  by  some 
conception  of  an  ideal  progress  to  which  the  momentary  well-being  of 
the  individual  is  wholly  subordinated.  I  think  that,  in  bringing  this 
conception  so  emphatically  before  us,  Mr.  Kidd  renders  a  real  service 
to  the  development  of  a  just  conception  of  the  meaning  of  social  life, 
which  is  of  extreme  importance  at  the  present  time. 
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At  the  same  time  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Kidd  does  not  sufficiently 
realize  that  this  is,  after  all,  the  same  conception  which  was  the 
foundation  of  ancient  political  theory.  The  ancients  very  clearly 
maintained  that  the  end  of  the  State  was  not  advantage,  but  justice. 
From  Plato  to  Cicero  the  vindication  of  the  principle  of  justice  as 
expressing  the  end  of  the  State  was  the  real  business  of  those  political 
theorists  Avho  maintained  that  justice  was  something  apart  from  the 
mere  interest  of  the  individual.  It  may  be  partly  true  that  the  earlier 
writers  do  not  look  outside  the  single  State,  and  that  the  theory  of  the 
inequality  of  human  nature  confused  their  judgment  with  regard  to 
the  ultimate  meaning  of  political  justice  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
Stoic  political  theorists  bad  emancipated  themselves  from  this  limitation, 
and  in  recognizing  the  fundamental  equality  of  human  nature,  recognized 
also  that  the  particular  State  was  only  a  fragment  of  the  universal 
commonwealth  of  mankind.  He  is,  no  doubt,  right  in  thinking  that 
this  conception  was  worked  out  under  the  guidance  of  Christianity, 
and  that  the  idea  of  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  interest  over  the 
temporal  tended  continually  to  emancipate  men  from  the  follies  of  a 
utilitarian  conception  of  society.  He  is  right,  too,  in  recognizing 
the  vindication  of  this  principle  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  Mediaeval 
Church  against  the  State.  But  he  does  greatly  exaggerate  the 
opposition  between  this  conception  of  society  and  that  of  the  ancient 
political  philosophers. 

The  truth  is  that  his  work  is  a  polemic,  and  a  just  polemic,  against 
the  conception  of  the  State  which  was  developed  by  Hobbes,  and 
which  lies  behind  the  Austinian  conception  of  sovereignty.  But  he 
has  failed  to  recognize  that  this  is  the  real  significance  of  Rousseau’s 
theory  of  the  social  contract,  which  finds  its  complete  form  in  the 
conception  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  general  will.  No  doubt  Rousseau’s 
language  is  obscure,  and  bis  terminology  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  it  is 
little  wonder  that  Mr.  Kidd  has  been  misled  by  the  common  mis¬ 
conception  of  Rousseau’s  meaning.  In  reality,  Mr.  Kidd  is  trying 
over  again  to  reassert  the  same  principle  as  Rousseau,  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State  is  ultimately  conditioned  by  that  ideal  end 
which  we  may  call  justice.  But  in  doing  this,  Mr.  Kidd  is  rendering 
a  real  service  to  the  progress  of  sane  political  thinking,  for  the  greatest 
danger  of  the  democratic  organization  of  society  lies  in  its  tendency  to 
set  the  good  of  the  majority  in  the  place  of  the  good  of  the  whole. 

A.  J.  Carltle. 
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MONEY  AND  BANKING  ILLUSTRATED  BY  AMERICAN 
HISTORY.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  continued  to  the  Year 
1902.  By  Horace  White.  [474  pp.  8vo.  Ginn.  Boston, 
1902.] 

When  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  White’s  Money  and  Bankmg  was 
published,  in  1896,  bimetallism  was  still  a  living  issue,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  this  country.  The  six  years  that  have  intervened 
between  the  two  editions  have  seen  it  pass  very  completely  out  of  the 
arena  of  public  thought.  One  seldom  comes  across  any  reference  to 
it  nowadays  in  England,  in  any  newspaper  or  magazine.  Our  interest 
in  it,  indeed,  was  mainly  connected  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  rupee, 
and  since  1898,  whcu  these  fluctuations  were  brought  to  a  definite 
termination,  people  have  begun  to  forget  that  the  agitation  ever  existed. 
Silver  has  of  late  fallen  below  23</.  per  ounce,  and  is  making  records 
for  cheapness  every  week,  while  none  but  the  dealers  in  the  metal  give 
a  thought  to  the  subject.  Yet  it  is  a  historical  fact  that,  so  late  as  1897, 
the  Salisbury  Government  had  actually  committed  themselves  for  a  time 
to  the  French  and  American  project  for  raising  it  to  double  its  present 
price.  So  rapidly  has  opinion  changed  that  that  fact  seems  very 
nearly  unthinkable  now.  The  change  of  opinion  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  disease  was  more  acute  than  it  was  with  us,  has  been  even 
more  conspicuous.  The  Gold  Standard  Act  of  1900,  as  Mr.  White 
remarks  (Pref.,  p.  iii.),  “is  no  longer  called  in  question  except  by 
those  who  think  that  it  falls  somewhat  short  of  its  declared  aims.” 
Those  therefore  who,  like  Mr.  White,  have  from  the  first  been  the 
strenuous  champions  of  sound  money,  can  now  with  justice  congratu¬ 
late  themselves  on  having  put  their  money  on  the  right  horse. 

In  accordance  with  these  altered  conditions  Mr.  White  has,  to  some 
extent,  altered  the  plan  of  his  work.  It  is,  indeed,  practically 
rewritten,  controversial  matter  that  the  author  regards  as  having 
become  obsolete  being  expunged,  and  the  historical  and  statistical 
matter  being  brought  up  to  date.  Among  the  controversial  matter 
that  has  been  expunged  was  some  that,  I  think,  might  well  have  been 
retained.  One  misses,  for  example,  the  short  and  incisive  refutation 
of  the  quantity  theory  of  money,  which  was  comprised  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  chapter  of  the  first  edition.  Much,  however,  that  is  new  had  to 
be  made  room  for,  if  the  work  was  not  to  be  greatly  increased  in 
volume.  Mr.  White  has  also,  in  the  present  edition,  aimed  specially 
at  adapting  his  book  for  use  in  the  class-room,  and,  with  this  object  in 
view,  a  brief  recapitulation  and  a  list  of  authorities  has  been  added  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter.  The  historical  matter  is,  of  course,  as  the 
title  of  the  work  imports,  very  largely  American  ;  and  in  America,  at 
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any  rate,  the  book  has  already  taken  its  place  as  the  classical  authority 
on  the  subject. 

The  whole  work  is  divided  into  three  books,  the  first  being  entitled 
“  The  Evolution  of  Money,”  the  second  “  Government  Paper  Money,” 
and  the  third  **  Banking.”  These  subjects,  however,  of  course  cannot 
be  kept  rigidly  separate  ;  to  some  extent  they  inevitably  overlap. 
The  first  book  contains  some  chapters  that  are  mainly  theoretical  and 
others  that  are  exclusively  historical.  The  last  two,  those  on  the 
Latin  Monetary  Union — based  on  Professor  Willis’s  book  recently 
reviewed  in  these  columns — and  on  the  International  Monetary  Con* 
ferences,  trace  the  debacle  of  bimetallism  from  the  first  indications  of 
the  fall  in  silver  down  to  the  failure  of  the  Wolcott  Commission  in  1897. 

In  the  chapters  on  “  Legal  Tender,”  and  on  “  The  Gold  Standard,” 
Mr.  White  cites  and  endorses  the  views  of  the  present  writer  in  regard 
to  the  unconscious  character  of  the  transition  from  silver  to  gold  in 
England  (p.  63),  as  also  in  regard  to  the  function  exercised  by  gold  as 
a  latent  standard  for  a  long  period  before  it  became  the  oflicial  one 
(p.  32).» 

Amid  so  much  that  is  important  and  interesting  in  the  volume  it  is 
not  easy  to  select  what  most  deserves  notice.  The  social  aspect  of  the 
currency  question  is  one  to  which  Mr.  White  is  very  much  alive,  and 
that,  no  doubt,  b  the  aspect  which  will  most  commend  itself  to  the' 
readers  of  the  Economic  Review.  We  eertainly  pass  out  of  the  region 
of  dry  theory  and  into  that  of  living  interests  when  we  come  to  the 
consideration  of  the  efiect  produced  on  the  purchasing  power  of  wages 
by  the  issues  of  greenbacks  during  the  Civil  War.  ‘‘One  of  the 
reasons,”  says  Mr.  White  (p.  146),  “  advanced  by  Senator  Fessenden 
for  opposing  the  legal-tender  clause  was  that  the  loss  would  fall  most 
heavily  on  the  poor.  All  tricks  of  legerdemain  with  the  currency  bear 
most  heavily  on  the  poor.  Take  a  concrete  case.  The  Government 
wanted  guns.  It  paid  for  them  with  legal  tender  notes.  The 
manufacturer  must  pay  them  to  his  workmen,  who  must  buy  their 
supplies  of  all  kinds  of  commodities  in  a  rising  market.  The  cost  of 
living  not  merely  followed  the  gold  premium,  but  generally  kept  above  it. 
The  dealers  in  commodities  advanced  their  prices  faster  and  farther 
than  gold  advanced,  iu  order  to  insure  themselves  against  loss  by 
rapid  fluctuations.” 

The  soldier’s  pay  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  13  dollars  per 
month,  but  in  1863,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  this 
13  dollars  would  only  purchase  about  8  dollars’  worth  of  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life.  In  1864  the  pay  was  raised  to  16  dollars,  but  the 
‘  See  The  Evolution  of  Modem  Money,  chs.  i.  and  iii.,  part  L 
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purchasing  power  over  necessaries  of  that  larger  sum  was  only 
6^  dollars.  The  same  was  true  in  a  general  way  of  the  wages 
of  all  the  working  classes,  and  it  needs  little  imagination  to  picture  to 
ourselves  the  hardship  and  distress  among  the  families  of  the  poor 
which  such  figures  implied. 

In  connection  with  the  issues  of  bills  of  credit,”  during  the 
Colonial  period,  and  their  depreciation,  Mr.  White  points  out  how 
disastrous  were  their  effects  on  the  character  of  the  community.  As 
these  bills  were  legal  tender,  and  all  loans  were  repayable  in  them, 
**  the  accumulations  of  age  and  the  inheritance  of  orphans  dwindled.  . .  . 
Trustees  and  executors  who  had  money  in  their  hands  which  belonged 
to  other  people,  and  who  saw  how  things  were  going,  often  postponed 
payment  on  frivolous  pretexts,  since  each  delay  enabled  them  to  settle 
their  accounts  with  less  value,  thus  ‘devouring  widows*  houses’’* 
(p.  110).  With  regard  to  the  similar  effects  produced  by  the  “  bills  of 
credit”  subsequently  issued  by  the  Revolutionary  Government,  Mr. 
White  picturesquely  observes,  “Turmoil  was  everywhere.  Society 
was  like  a  train  of  Eskimo  dogs  when  the  driver  hits  with  the  whip 
the  leader,  which  turns  and  falls  upon  the  dog  behind  him,  and 
presently  the  whole  pack  are  piled  together  in  battle,  not  one  knowing 
what  it  is  all  about.” 

Referring  to  the  earlier  period,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Mr.  White  does  ample  justice  to  the  attitude  of  the  mother  country 
in  regard  to  these  “  bills  of  credit,”  and  condemns  the  Colonial 
animosity  that  was  aroused  in  consequence.  “  Acting  under  the 
instructions  of  the  Lords  of  Trade,”  be  says,  “  they  (the  governors) 
repeatedly  vetoed  the  paper  money  bills.  Then  the  legislatures 
refused  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  local  governments.  They 
stopped  the  salaries  of  the  governors,  and  allowed  the  public  buildings 
and  barracks  to  go  to  decay.  This  source  of  irritation  against  the 
mother  country  has  been  grossly  neglected  by  historians  in  general, 
but  not  by  Mr.  Felt,  the  historian  of  the  Massachusetts  currency,  who 
assigns  it  its  proper  place  among  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
separation.”  ^ 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  United  States  went 
through  an  epidemic  of  bad  banking,  resulting  in  abundant  issues  of 
depreciated  and  sometimes  altogether  worthless  paper.  Then  again 
the  poor  and  helpless  bad  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  trouble.  “  As  the 
activities  of  banking  at  that  time,”  Mr.  White  remarks,  “  took  the 
form  of  note  issues  rather  than  of  deposits,  the  losses  resulting  from 

*  Cf.  also  Professor  Bullock’s  Monetary  HUtory  of  the  United  States,  45, 
58,59. 
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bank  failures  were  widely  diffused.  They  fell  upon  the  whole 
community,  but  especially  upon  farmers,  mechanics,  wage  earners, 
washerwomen,  and  other  poor  people,  who  did  not  haye  bank 
accounts,  but  into  whose  pockets  the  worthless  notes  had  found  their 
way  ’*  (p.  347).  When  the  Towanda  Bank  in  Philadelphia  came  down, 
‘‘Hundreds  of  poor  labourers,*’  said  a  writer  in  the  Public  Ledger, 
“  were  to  be  seen  running  in  every  direction  with  their  hands  full  of 
the  trash,  and  not  able  to  induce  a  broker  to  give  a  sixpence  on  the 
dollar  for  them.  We  passed  in  the  market  a  woman  who  makes  her 
living  by  selling  butter,  eggs,  and  vegetables,  who  had  almost  all  she 
was  worth,'about  $17,  in  Towanda  banknotes.  When  apprised  that  it 
was  worthless,  she  sank  down  in  agony  upon  her  stool,  and  wept  like 
a  child  ”  (p.  348). 

Yet  the  strange  thing  Is  that  these  banks,  like  the  Revolutionary 
and  Colonial  “bills  of  credit,”  and  like  the  greenbacks  and  free 
silver  projects  of  recent  times,  were  all  of  them  always  high  in  favour 
with  the  popular  party.  They  were  all  supposed  to  “make  money 
plentiful.”  Inconvertible  paper,  indeed,  would  be  issued  in  Australia 
to-morrow  if  the  Labour  party  there  had  their  way.  It  is  very  remark¬ 
able  how  frequently  the  favourite  policy  of  the  democracy  is  that 
which  is  plainly  disastrous  to  its  own  interests. 

William  Wabuand  Carlile. 

L’ ACTION  SOCIALE  PAR  L’INITIATIVE  PRI  ,^E.  Troi- 
si^me  Scric.  Par  Eugene  Rostand,  Meinbre  de  I’lnstitut.  [736 
pp.  8vo.  lo  frs.  Guillaumin.  Paris,  1902.] 

M.  Rostand,  who  is  not  only  gifted  with  the  pen  of  the  ready  writer, 
as  well  as  the  tongue  of  the  ready  speaker,  but  has  also  succeeded  in 
securing  in  a  preeminent  degree  the  attentive  ear  of  the  French  public, 
discharges  in  State-ridden  France — une  nation  (Tadministrit,  as  a 
living  French  statesman  has  called  it — a  most  useful  function  in 
preaching,  strenuously  and  persistently,  among  the  wise  of  learned 
societies,  as  well  as  among  the  crowds  which  gather  in  public  meet¬ 
ings,  against  the  evils  of  State  interference.  No  occasion  comes  amiss 
to  him.  Be  it  a  question  of  labour  legislation,  of  co-operation,  of  pre¬ 
vention  of  tuberculosis,  of  old-age  pensions,  of  “  unemployment  ”  (as  it 
has  come  to  be  called),  of  alcoholism,  or  of  savings  banks,  he  is 
there,  at  his  coign  of  vantage  of  much  accumulated  knowledge,  to  take 
up  his  parable,  and,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  to  “  rub  it  in  ”  to  his 
countrymen  with  an  importunity  and  perseverance  which  ought,  one 
would  think,  in  the  end  to  do  at  any  rate  some  good. 

The  present  voliine  is  a  collection  of  addresses  and  articles  delivered 
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and  penned  since  1897,  wben  the  second  rolame  of  this  series  wna 
issued.  There  have  been  a  good  many  Congresses  since,  at  which  M. 
Rostand  has  been  active.  And  there  have  been  fresh  questions  of 
legislation,  newly  proposed,  or  else  just  coming  into  force,  all  of  them 
affecting  social  topics.  In  this  way  ample  scope  has  been  given  to 
M.  Rostand’s  active  mind  to  exercise  its  power  of  criticism.  In 
addition,  he  has  visited  Austria-Hungary  and  Denmark,  and  not  the 
least  interesting  portion  of  his  new  book  are  the  chapters  devoted  to 
a  description  of  the  social-economic  institutions  of  those  two  countries. 
Denmark  is  the  country  of  fully  developed  popular  thrift,  bracketed  in 
this  respect  only  with  Saxony.  And  the  action  of  its  absolutely  un« 
shackled  savings  banks,  to  be  here  contrasted  with  the  State-controlled 
savings  banks  of  France  (in  which  there  has  of  late  l)een  a  really 
alarming  withdrawal  of  deposits)  supplies  our  author,  the  president 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  active  French  savings  banks,  with  a 
text  for  driving  home  his  favourite  lesson.  Austria-Hungary  is  the 
country  in  which  savings  banks  have  added  substantially  to  their 
utility  by  becoming  genuine  popular  banks,  for  purposes  of  credit,  as 
well  as  for  other  business.  It  is  instructive  to  have  all  these  matters 
explained  by  so  competent  a  teacher.  Another  interesting  portion  of 
the  book  is  that  in  which  the  author  tells  the  tale,  year  by  year,  of  the 
action  and  growth  of  his  own  savings  bank,  at  Marseilles,  supplemented 
by  a  review  of  “  facilities  ”  ingeniously  given  elsewhere  in  France  for 
the  attraction  of  poor  men’s  savings. 

The  housing  question  is  another  matter  in  which  M.  Rostand  takes 
a  warm  interest ;  and  his  various  papers  dealing  with  this  subject  pro- 
bably  supply  the  best  account  accessible  of  the  present  position  of  the 
housing  movement  in  France.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  a  prominent  man 
with  such  power  of  advocacy  earnestly  pleading  in  France  against  the 
all  too  rapidly  growing  evils  of  alcoholism,  and  the  decline  of  respect 
for  religion*  and  for  freedom  of  association.  The  remedies  which  he 
suggests  under  the  first  head  seem,  indeed,  just  a  little  artificial  and 
far-fetched.  Evidently  it  is  likely  to  take  some  time  before  French¬ 
men  really  learn  how  to  grapple  with  dipsomania,  as  we,  fortunately, 
have  learned  to  do,  at  any  rate  to  some  extent  M.  Rostand  also  deals 
with  great  frankness  with  the  question  of  the  continuous  decrease  of 
population  in  his  country,  distinctly  scoring  in  this  respect  against  M. 
Paul  Leroy  Beaulieu  and  other  optimists,  who  are  pleased  to  explain 
contraction  of  population  os  a  sign  of  civilization  carried  to  its  highest 
point.  M.  Rostand  is  too  sensible  to  share  this  rosy  view.  However, 
things.inust  have  come  to  rather  a  bad  pass  when  he  finds  himself  driven 
to  urge  his  countrymen  not  to  despise  the  increase  of  population  to  be 
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obtained  by  foreign  immigration.  Another  subject  with  which  our 
author  deals  at  considerable  length  and  with  evident  familiarity, 
though  without  arriving  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion,  is  that  of 
insurance  against  involuntary  want  of  employment. 

Apart  from  the  chapters  on  Denmark  and  Austria-Hungary,  this 
volume  will  be  welcome  more  particularly  to  those  who  desire  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  present  current  of  thought  on  such 
questions  as  those  referred  to  now  prevailing  in  France.  For  such 
inquiry  they  could  not  have  a  better  guide. 

Henbt  W.  Wolff. 

THE  POLITICAL  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

By  William  Samders.  [135  pp.  Crown  8vo.  1*.  6A  net. 

Sonnenschein.  London,  1902.] 

^  The  chief  object  of  the  following  pages,'*  says  the  writer  in  his 
preface,  is  to  indicate  some  of  the  difficulties  and  problems  which 
will  have  to  be  overcome  before  the  advoeates  of  the  movement  for  the 
establishment  of  a  third  political  group  [viz.  au  independent  Labour 
party]  can  attain  their  end.  The  point  of  view  adopted  is  that  of  a 
collectivist  and  democrat  whose  enthusiasm  has  been  tempered  by  an 
intimate  and  practical  experience  of  the  work  of  political  organization 
among  the  working  classes."  The  psychological  moment,  it  is  urged, 
has  arrived  when  the  attempt  "  to  form  a  third  political  party  from 
among  the  masses  of  England  ”  is  at  length  destined  to  succeed.  The 
Liberal  party  is  described  as  disunited,  feeble,  and  futile,  without 
principles,  or  programme,  or  leaders  of  strong  personality.  Next 
follows  an  account  of  Chartism,  and  an  analysis  of  the  causes  which 
brought  that  movement  to  premature  disaster,  chief  amongst  them 
being  the  dissensions  amongst  the  leailers,  due  to  “ambition,  iguor* 
ance,  conceit,  and  envy  ;  the  inability  to  take  a  broad,  statesmanlike 
view  of  affairs ;  the  desire  of  each  mau  to  push  his  personal  fad, 
entirely  regardless  of  its  effect  upon  the  general  support."  Further 
object-lessons,  yielding  much  the  same  moral,  are  drawn  from  the 
history  of  certain  more  recent  organizations — iu  particular,  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation.  But  these,  argues  Mr.  Sanders,  are  the 
Kinderkrankheiten  from  which  new  movements  of  the  “  advanced " 
order  are  bound  to  suffer — growing  pains,  iu  fact,  as  contrasted  with 
those  pangs  of  dissolution  which  mark  the  seuile  decay  of  Liberalism. 

Confident,  then,  that  Social  Democracy  has  at  length  learnt,  from 
;  its  misfortunes  in  the  past,  the  lesson  that  unity  is  strength,  our 

I  author  proceeds  to  outline  a  programme  and  a  policy  for  the  new 

party  that  is  to  push  its  principles  in  Parliament.  The  programme 
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contains  nothing  very  startling.  The  nationalization  of  railways, 
canals,  and  mines  ;  the  municipalization  of  “  all  local  enterprises  which 
serve  universal  needs,”  and  the  granting  of  powers  to  municipalities 
so  that  they  may  deal  with  the  bousing  of  the  poor,  the  drink  trafiBc, 
and  so  forth  ;  the  abolition  of  child-labour  and  the  half-time  system  ; 
a  scheme  of  national  education  that  secures  higher-grade  instruction 
for  those  that  are  fit  for  it ;  Poor  Law  reform  and  Old  Age  Pensions 
— such  are  the  principal  items  in  the  way  of  home  politics.  Foreign 
politics,  on  the  other  band,  are  to  consist,  not  in  Little  Englandism, 
but  in  **  a  democratic  federation  of  the  Empire.”  The  rest  of  the 
book  is  occupied  with  the  question  of  policy.  The  trade  unions  and 
co-operative  societies  must  perforce  constitute  the  financial  backbone 
of  the  new  movement.  But  they  must  not  seek  to  promote  sectional 
interests  at  the  expense  of  general  progress.  Shorter  hours  and  higher 
wages  may  be  the  ideal  of  trade  unionism,  but  the  collectivist  has  an 
end  in  view  far  beyond  ”  these  things.  Nor,  again,  must  they  expect 
their  representatives  to  act  as  mere  delegates.  And,  once  more,  they 
must  put  aside  ‘‘the  prejudice  against  ‘paid  agitators’  and  ‘profes¬ 
sional  politicians,’  which  exists  as  strongly  among  the  working  class 
as  in  any  other.”  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  the  masses  render  effective 
that  belief  of  theirs  which  is  “  undeniably  true,”  namely,  “  that  they 
alone  can  work  out  their  political  and  social  salvation.” 

So  far  Mr.  Sanders,  with  whose  vigorous  and  withal  sane  and 
temperate  utterances  the  critic  of  Liberal  leanings  will  not  feel  himself 
called  upon  to  quarrel  very  bitterly,  even  if,  from  a  party  point  of 
view,  he  rejects,  or,  it  may  be,  actively  resents,  the  proposed  “  seces¬ 
sion  of  the'plcbs.”  We  meet  here  with  no  vapourings  about  “social 
revolutions”  and  so  on.  The  Marxism  of  the  eighties  has  given  way 
to  a  far  more  sober  and  statesmanlike  theory  of  socialistic  reform. 
The  German  doctrine  of  the  class  war,  perhaps  because  it  is  perceived 
to  be  intrinsically  unsound  and  anti-political,  or  perhaps  because  the 
working  classes  of  England  have  by  this  time  shown  pretty  clearly 
that  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  is  definitely  dropped.  At 
most  the  spirit  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  survives  in  an 
occasional  phrase,  e.g.  “middle-class  socialists  of  the  Fabian  School” 
(p.  55).  Or  again,  the  class  point  of  view  is,  if  not  transcended,  at 
any  rate  enlarged,  in  so  far  as  not  merely  England  but  the  Empire  is 
contemplated  as  the  area  to  be  socialized  by  the  efforts  of  the  new 
party.  But  why  take  no  interest  in  educating  our  race  so  that  it  may 
hold  its  own  in  that  struggle  for  existence  which  conditions,  if  it  does 
not  of  itself  explain,  the  struggle  for  perfection  ?  Why  write  haughtily 
as  follows  :  “  It  can  be  safely  left  to  the  ordinary  politician  to  look 
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after  the  industrial  and  commercial  side  of  educational  work  ”  (p.  82)  ? 
An  education  that  is  before  all  things  ethical  need  not  on  that  account 
be  uneconomic  or  anti-economic.  Or,  if  the  notion  be  that  simply  by 
the  inculcation  of  high  ideals  the  competitive  spirit  is  to  be  replaced 
by  a  co-operative  spirit  of  equal  or  greater  effectiveness  as  judged  by 
the  test  of  economic  survival,  then  perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  suggest  that  the  word  pleasure”  be  no  longer  put  in  the  forefront  of 
the  democratic  analysis  of  the  elements  of  welfare.  **  Leisure,  pleasure, 
and  treasure  ”  for  all,  even  “  work  and  pleasure  ”  for  all,  has  an 
ominous  smaek  of  banausic  materialism  about  it,  which  it  ought  to  be 
the  first  duty  of  a  higher  education  to  correct.  Carlyle  said  that 
Chartism  was  a  knife-and-fork  question  to  most  of  those  who  enrolled 
themselves  under  its  banner.  It  is  natural,  perhaps,  that  a  knife-and- 
fork  agitation  and  a  creature-comforts  philosophy  should  go  together. 
But  Social  Democracy  must  profess  a  nobler  creed  if  it  is  to  secure  the 
active  sympathy  of  thinking  men. 

B.  R.  Marett. 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  WORK.  Four  Lectures  on  Christian  Ethics. 
By  W.  CcuNiNGHAM,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Vicar 
of  Great  St.  Mary’s,  Cambridge,  [xiv.,  144  pp.  Crown  8vo, 
2$.  net.  University  Press.  Cambridge,  1902.] 

In  these  lectures,  delivered  at  Cambridge  to  extension  students. 
Dr.  Cunningham  has,  perhaps,  over-elaborated  a  somewhat  commonplace 
theme.  He  lends  to  it,  however,  a  certain  distinction  by  interesting 
and  apposite  quotations  from  the  writings  of  various  Cambridge 
theologians,  some  of  whom  will  probably  be  quite  unfamiliar  to  Dr. 
Cunningham’s  readers.  The  thought  that  all  worthy  human  work  is 
a  form  of  co-operation  with  God  is  the  main  subject  of  the  first  lecture. 
Christianity  “teaches  us  to  recognize  that  we  may  be  His  fellow- 
workers.  It  assures  us  that  this  high  dignity  is  not  merely  reserved 
for  kings  and  prophets  whom  He  specially  chose  to  be  His  servants, 
but  that  all  men  are  called  in  their  several  vocations  and  ministries  to 
co-operate  with  God.” 

On  “  the  duty  of  diligence  ”  Dr.  Cunningham  has  little  new  to  say, 
but  the  passages  he  quotes,  especially  those  from  Barrow’s  discourses 
Of  Industry,  are  admirably  to  the  point.  He  makes  some  interesting 
remarks  on  the  tendency  of  “  Humanism  ”  to  make  its  votaries  egoistic 
and  self-centred.  “  He  that  lives  for  his  own  self-development  and 
loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it.  It  is  in  accepting  the  ties  that  bind  us  to 
other  men,  and  submitting  to  these  limitations,  that  we  can  realize  our 
true  selves.  It  is  well  that  each  should  learn  to  look  upon  himself  as 
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a  bit  of  God’s  world,  as  bouud  to  his  fellow-men,  and  as  called  upon  to 
take  up  his  share  in  the  burden  and  drudgery  of  the  life  of  mankind.” 

The  third  lecture  is,  perhaps,  overloaded  with  quotations,  but  we 
may  well  be  grateful  for  the  beautiful  passage  from  Bishop  Patrick’s 
Works  on  the  effects  of  prayer.  Dr.  Cunningham  well  says  that 
“  devout  working  is  the  carrying  of  a  prayerful  attitude  into  all  the 
ordinary  activities  and  relations  of  life.”  The  fourth  lecture,  on  The 
Appreciation  of  Work,”  is  in  several  points  suggestive,  as,  for  instance, 
when  Dr.  Cunningham  observes  that  a  good  criterion  of  beneficence  is 
the  extent  to  which  it  calls  forth  effort ;  or  when  he  hints  that  suffering, 
as  well  as  action,  has  its  significance  as  an  agent  in  the  heightening 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  character.  In  the  “  conclusion  ”  some 
discerning  criticism  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists  finds  an  appropriate 
place. 

In  one  of  the  three  sermons  printed  as  an  appendix — that  on  The 
Consecration  of  Secular  Life  ” — Dr.  Cunningham  touches  on  a  point 
which  is  more  fully  developed  in  Professor  Peabody’s  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  Soeial  Question ;  namely,  the  economic  and  social  importance 
of  good  and  conscientious  administration  of  a  man’s  personal  business. 
He  reminds  us  of  the  example  of  Bishop  Grooseteste,  as  illustrating 
“  the  influence  of  the  household  as  a  school  of  life  and  discipline  in 
manners.” 

The  book  is,  as  might  be  expected,  carefully  printed  and  attractive 
in  form.  At  a  time  when  the  love  of  pleasure  is  extraordinarily  strong, 
and  threatens  to  be  socially  injurious.  Dr.  Cunningham’s  plea  for 
Christian  conscientiousness  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  work,  is  specially 
welcome. 

R.  L.  Ottley. 

F.  W.  RAIFFEISEN  IN  SEINEM  LEBEN,  DENKEN  UND 
WIRKEN.  Von  Professor  Dr.  Martin  Fassbexder.  [285 
pp.  8  VO.  Parey.  Berlin,  1902.] 

The  Raiffeisen  system  of  co-operation  has  become  so  well  known  in 
this  country  that  a  monograph  entering  into  its  principle  and  details 
from  the  pen  of  one  who  was  for  many  years  a  trusted  fellow-worker 
of  its  author  will  be  sure  to  command  interest  among  some  of  our 
people.  In  Ireland,  as  a  co-operative  system,  the  Raiffeisen  system 
**  holds  the  field.”  And  if  it  has  not  yet  taken  more  of  a  foothold  on 
this  side  of  St.  George’s  Channel,  foreign  experience,  if  studied,  must 
convince  us  that  the  loss  is  ours.  Elsewhere,  not  only  has  it  pushed 
its  way,  as  a  remarkably  fructifying  power,  into  every  civilized 
country,  but,  adapting  itself  to  new  wants  and  new  surroundings,  it 
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has  become  the  mag$ia  parent  of  two  other  cognate  co-operative 
systems,  which  do,  at  any  rate,  some  good  in  a  very  wide  sphere. 
Nearly  all  co-operation  now  practised  in  connexion  with  agricultnre 
and  all  “  catholic  "  co-operation  have  sprung  from  Raiffeisenism. 

The  object  with  which  Professor  Fassbender’s  book  was  written  is, 
in  the  main,  inoffensively  polemical.  It  shows  how  much  we  have 
advanced  in  coK)perative  controversy,  that  he  can  plead  with  so  little 
betrayal  of  hostile  feeling  towards  rival  organizations  with  which  not 
long  ago  feud  was  bitter.  In  this  respect  his  book  really  makes  for 
peace.  On  the  other  hand,  he  considers  himself  called  upon  to  vindicate 
certain  changes  which  he  and  his  colleagues  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Raiffeisen  Union  have  found  it  desirable  to  make  in  the  organization  of 
that  body.  On  this  ground  he  will  have  the  sympathy  of  every  British 
co-operator.  Not  only  were  the  changes  adopted — from  overcen¬ 
tralization  to  organization  in  sections,  and  from  co-operative  trading 
through  a  non-co-operative  “firm"  to  organization  on  carefully 
co-operative  lines — desirable,  but  earlier  refusal  to  adopt  them  had 
really  strained  organization  within  the  Union  almost  to  snapping-point, 
and  alienated  friends  of  long  standing.  The  lead  in  this  kind  of 
co-operation  appeared  to  be  actually  passing  to  a  rival  union,  far  less 
rigid  in  principle,  but  more  worldly  wise.  The  main  thing  in  the 
Raiffeisen  system  is,  after  all,  as  I  have  explained  in  this  BevUvOy  the 
principle,  the  spirit  which  prompts  neighbours  to  help  one  another  to 
help  themselves,  rich  and  poor  alike.  So  long  as  this  is  maintained, 
and  education  and  the  moral  raising  of  the  labouring  classes  are  kept 
well  in  view,  a  change  here  and  there  in  external  organization,  to  suit 
circumstances,  is  of  little  consequence. 

In  writing  his  apologia.  Professor  Fassbender  gives  a  very  detailed 
account  of  the  development  of  the  agricultural-co-operative  movement 
in  Germany  from  its  earliest  beginnings,  and  also  a  rather  full 
biographical  notice  of  F.  W.  Raiffeisen.  The  former  is  likely  to 
interest  students  of  co-operation  in  Great  Britain. 

It  deserves,  perhaps,  to  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Fassbender *s  pro¬ 
fessorial  chair  is  one  of  the  two  (I  think)  established  in  Germany 
devoted  to  Co-operation  as  a  special  subject.  It  was,  I  believe.  Prince 
Wied,  always  a  warm  patron  to  the  Raiffeisen  movement,  who  used  his 
influence,  when  he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Prussian  Upper 
Chamber,  to  obtain  from  the  Government  the  creation  of  this  particular 
chair,  at  the  Agricultural  College  of  Poppelsdorf,  attached  to  the 
University  of  Bonn,  and  likewise  the  choice,  for  its  first  occupation,  of 
a  co-operator  of  the  strict  Neuwied  school. 


Hen'rt  W.  Wolff. 
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SHORT  NOTICES. 

PROBLEMS  OF  MODERN  INDUSTRY.  By  Sidney  and 
Beatrice  Webb,  [zx&ii.,  286  pp.  8vo.  os.  net.  Longmans. 
London,  1902.] 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  have  performed  a  public  service  in 
reissuing  their  books  in  a  cheaper  form.  In  each  case  we  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  new  Introduction,  dealing  with  salient  features  of  the 
more  recent  industrial  developments,  and  on  this  occasion  we  have  a 
discussion  of  the  growth  and  effects  of  American  Trusts. 

The  Trusts,  we  are  told,  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  “  hired 
men,"  as  distinct  from  “  profit-makers,”  form  at  least  tliree-fourths 
of  the  population  in  England  and  the  United  States,  and  that  about 
nine-tenths  of  all  realized  property  belongs  to  a  small  class  consisting 
of  only  one-tenth  of  the  population.  Nevertheless  our  authors  are 
prepared  to  justify  Trusts  as  representing  a  real  improvement  iu 
industrial  organization.  Under  the  Trust  system,  as  they  believe, 
competent  men  will  get  on  all  right,  and  will  be  adequately  paid  for 
their  services  ;  while  the  great  mass  of  wage-earners  may  strengthen 
aud  improve  their  position  by  means  of  the  “  Policy  of  the  National 
Minimum,"  t.e.  by  the  legal  establishment  of  a  minimum  standard  of 
wages,  leisure,  sanitation,  aud  education  for  the  whole  nation. 

Among  the  subjects  included  in  this  volume  are  Women's  Wages, 
the  Regulation  of  the  Hours  of  Labour,  the  Sweating  System,  Poor 
Law  Reform,  Socialism,  etc. 

THE  ENGLISH  POOR  LAWS ;  Their  History,  Principles,  and 
Administration.  By  Sophia  Lonsdale.  Third  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  [viii.,89  pp.  Crown  8vo.  1«.  net.  King.  West¬ 
minster,  1902.] 

Miss  Lonsdale  has  been  content  to  give  an  outline  of  a  large  subject, 
but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  describe  it  as  a  “  bare  outline."  On  the  contrary, 
these  three  lectures  teem  with  facts,  clearly  and  forcibly  stated  ;  the 
tendency  to  run  into  statistics  is  wisely  repressed,  and  the  few  figures 
that  are  given  are  presented  in  the  most  telling  way. 

The  first  lecture  is  mainly  historical.  The  second  deals  with  the 
disastrous  results  of  poor-law  legislation  under  George  III.,  and  with 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1832-1834.  The  last  lecture  is  the 
longest,  and  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  actual  working  of  the 
Poor  Law  Act  of  1834.  It  is  to  some  extent  a  criticism  of  existing 
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methods  and  ideas,  and  Miss  Lonsdale  has  evidently  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  problem  of  dealing  with  destitution  is  a  problem 
chiefly  of  administration.  In  her  opinion  the  increase  of  pauperism 
in  London  [since  1893]  is  greatly  doe  to  the  reckless  administration  in 
some  six  or  eight  only  of  the  twenty>nine  Metropolitan  Unions.'’ 

THE  ECONOMIC  INTERPRETATION  OF  HISTORY.  By 
Edwix  R.  a.  Seligmax,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 
Finance  in  Columbia  University.  [166  pp.  Crown  8vo.  6x.  6d. 
net.  Macmillan.  New  York,  1902.] 

About  half  of  this  volume  is  occupied  with  a  kind  of  bibliography 
of  the  works  of  Karl  Marx  and  his  followers,  with  a  liberal  inter* 
spersion  of  quotations.  The  remainder  of  the  book  discusses  in  a  loose 
and  general  way  the  various  points  of  view  from  which  history  may  be 
regarded.  But  the  discussion  is  so  vague  and  superficial  that  it  seems 
almost  worthless.  The  author  apparently  concludes  that  the  economic 
standing  point  is  par  excellence  the  point  of  view  from  which  history 
should  be  studied,  because  the  existence  of  man  depends  upon  his 
ability  to  feed  himself.  But  he  never  examines  the  assumption  that, 
because  an  clement  in  a  whole  is  a  sine  qud  non,  it  is  therefore  the 
basis  of  ail  the  other  elements.  •  Economic  considerations,  no  doubt,  play 
an  important  part  in  history,  but  the  value  of  the  economic  point  of 
view  must  depend  upon  how  much  it  helps  us  to  interpret.  Professor 
Seligman  has  not  in  these  essays  made  a  serious  attempt  |to  leave 
the  nebulous  region  of  generalities,  and  substantiate  bis  theory  by 
applying  it  to  facts. 

ELEMENTS  OF  STATISTICS.  By  Arthur  L.  Bowlet,  M.A., 
F.S.S.,  Lecturer  in  Statistics  at  the  London  School  of  Economics 
and  Political  Science.  [336  pp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net.  King. 
London,  1902.] 

It  is  a  welcome  fact  that  Mr.  Bowley  has  been  encouraged  to  publish 
a  second  and  revised  edition  of  his  excellent  work  within  two  years 
from,  its  first  appearance.  A  few  additions  have  been  made  in  the 
way  of  notes  and  explanations  to  meet  the  views  of  friendly  critics,  but 
otherwise  the  present  edition  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  original. 


RURAL  ENGLAND.* 


Mr.  rider  haggard  has  made  an  important  contribution 
to  English  economic  literature.  The  work  before  us 
embodies  the  results  of  a  tour  through  no  fewer  than  twenty^ 
seven  counties  as  well  as  the  Channel  Islands.  We  have  the 
writer’s  own  impressions,  and  very  valuable  they  are ;  we  have 
the  gist  of  hundreds  of  communications  with  men  interested  in 
every  side  of  the  land  question — landlords,  tenants,  labourers, 
agents,  dealers,  and  the  like ;  and,  lastly,  we  have  the  conclusions 
which  his  varied  information  suggests. 

There  are  not  wanting  precedents  for  such  a  work.  Arthur 
Young,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  travelled  through  France, 
England,  and  Ireland,  and  wrote  in  the  same  spirit.  Cobbett 
rode  here  and  there,  up  and  down  the  country,  scattering  his 
opinions  broadcast,  and  finding  them  confirmed  wherever  he 
went  But  Young  is  always  preaching;  Cobbett  is  alwaj's 
ranting.  Young  wrote  no  style  in  particular ;  Cobbett  had  a 
surprising  mastery  of  pure  racy  English.  While  Young  criticized 
governments  and  systems  in  the  light  of  their  influence  upon 
farming,  Cobbett  saw  Jews,  and  Greek  loans,  and  “  the  wen,"  and 
paper  money  behind  every  hedge.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard  escapes  both  these  faults.  Readers  of  his 
romances  know  that  he  possesses  a  vivid  imagination,  and  those 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  come  across  his  Famiei'a 
Year  know  that  he  can  apply  his  imaginative  gifts  to  the 
humdrum  details  of  daily  life  in  the  country  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  them  humorous  and  engrossing.  The  work  before  us 
shows  us  the  same  gifts  employed  in  a  wider  field.  He  is 

'  Rural  England.  An  Account  of  Social  Researches  carried  out  in  the  Years 
1001,  1902.  By  H.  Rideb  Hagoabd.  [2  toIs.,  with  23  maps,  and  75  illustrations, 
xlx.,  1207  pp.  8va  36«.  net.  Longmans.  London,  1902  ] 
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conscious  of  the  difficulties  of  his  task.  The  worker  in  this 
field,  he  says,  must  be  of  a  sound  constitution,  a  ready  and 
appreciative  listener,  able  to  weigh  and  sift  evidence,  and  capable 
of  assimilating  detail ;  he  must  have  a  knowledge  of  agriculture ; 
he  must  often  “  eat,  drink,  argue,  Ibten  and  store  his  memory 
all  at  once — a  task  which  might  well  puzzle  a  chief  justice.” 

Again,  as  an  admirer  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  landscape, 
our  author  rises  above  both  his  predecessors.  Young  is  utili¬ 
tarian  to  a  fault ;  Cobbett  was  a  greater  lover  of  the  picturesque 
than  he  cared  to  admit ;  but  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  is  never  more 
at  home  than  in  describing  fine  scenery.  It  does  not,  perhaps, 
need  a  very  highly  trained  imagination  to  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  East  Sussex  (vol.  i.,  p.  115),  of  Great  Eollright 
(ii.  115),  and  of  Edgehill  (ii.  101);  but  how  thoroughly  he 
has  caught  the  charm  of  Dengie  Flats ;  ‘  of  the  approach  to 
Boston  (ii.  198)  ;  and  even  of  Leicestershire  (ii.  263).  Like 
Tetmyson’s  hero,  “  he  brought  an  eye  for  all  he  saw.” 

Humorous  turns  are  not  wanting.  How  slily  the  description 
of  the  valley  of  the  Oase  leads  up  to  the  revolting  details  of 
poultry  cramming !  Or  take,  again,  the  small-holder  in  Worces¬ 
tershire  who  made  his  land  pay  by  the  breeding  of  high-class 
bull-dogs !  And  Herodotus  himself  might  envy  the  aphorism  that 
“  every  man  believes  his  own  particular  bull  to  be  rather  more 
harmless  than  a  lamb ;  ”  or  “  the  man  who  is  going  in  always 
hopes  to  do  better  than  the  man  who  is  going  out”  Not 

'  “  Tlie  view  from  tlie  summit  of  the  earthen  bank  which  keeps  out  the  sea  was 
very  desolate  and  strange.  Behind  us  lay  a  vast,  drear  expanse  of  land  won  from 
the  ocean  in  days  bygone,  bordered  on  the  one  side  by  the  Black  water,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Crouch  rivers,  and  saved,  none  too  well,  from  the  mastery  of  the  waves 
by  the  sloping  earthen  bank  on  which  we  stood.  In  front,  thousands  of  acres  of 
grey  mud,  where  grew  dull  unwholesome-looking  grasses.  Far,  far  away  on  this 
waste  expanse,  two  tiny  moving  specks,  men  engaged  in  seeking  for  samphire  or 
some  other  treasure  of  tlie  ooxe-mud.  Then  tlie  tliin,  white  lip  of  the  sea,  and 
lieyond  its  sapphire  edge  in  the  lialf-distance,  the  gaunt  skeleton  of  a  long-wrecked 
ship.  To  the  north,  on  the  horizon  a  line  of  trees ;  to  the  west,  over  the  great 
plain,  where  stood  one  or  two  lonely  farms,  another  line  of  trees.  On  the  distant 
deep  some  sails,  and  in  the  middle  marsh  a  barge  gliding  up  a  hidden  creek  as 
though  she  moved  across  the  solid  land.  Then,  spread  like  a  golden  garment  over 
the  vast  expanses  of  earth  and  ocean,  the  flood  ^  sunshine,  and  in  our  ears  the 
rush  of  the  north-west  gale  and  the  thrilling  song  of  larks  hanging  high  over  the 
yellow  salt-soaked  fields  ”  (i.  469). 
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unworthy  of  Herodotus,  again,  is  the  variety  of  topics  inciden¬ 
tally  handled.  A  description  of  a  decoy  in  Suffolk  (ii.  408) ;  a 
theory  of  the  origin  of  cancer  (ii.  267),  of  those  curious  terraces 
which  are  found  in  Oxfordshire  and  Cheshire,  of  the  lands 
tilled  in  the  shape  of  a  recumbent  S ;  points  of  archaeology,  of 
sociology  (note  especially  the  contracts  as  to  marriage,  ii.  503), 
and  of  heraldry; — all  these  lighten,  and  most  agreeably,  the 
inevitable  repetitions.  Once  I  fancied  I  detected  an  attempt  on 
his  credulity.  The  old  Essex  labourer  must  liave  repeated  the 
story  of  his  sufferings  in  the  Crimean  war  till  they  gained  in 
the  telling  (i.  458).  Surely  bread  was  not  then  a  shilling  the 
quartern  loaf. 

In  a  word.  Rural  England  is  not  merely  valuable  to  the 
student  of  economic  history,  it  is  a  delightful  addition  to  the 
library  of  any  one  who  has  country  tastes  and  country  interests. 
But,  before  we  pass  on,  there  is  one  omission  which  has  struck 
me  throughout.  We  look  in  vain  in  Rural  England  for  any 
notice  of  the  operation  of  the  poor  law.  Is  this  intentional,  or 
are  we  to  understand  that  the  administration  of  the  poor  law 
has  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  country  life  ?  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  imagine  this  to  be  the  c&se.  The  poor  law  has  of  late,  if 
statistics  can  be  trusted,  tended  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  influence. 
Certainly  medical  relief,  and  to  some  extent  outdoor  relief,  if  it 
fails  to  reach  the  high-water  mark  of  the  earlier  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  a  more  widespread  phenomenon  than  it 
was  twenty  years  ago.  May  it  not  be  that  some  of  the 
differences  in  the  habits  and  character  of  the  labouring  class, 
their  readiness  to  migrate  or  the  reverse,  are  due  to  differences 
of  administration  in  the  various  unions  ? 

We  proceed  now  to  examine  Mr.  Rider  Haggard’s  conclusions 
as  to  the  effect  of  modern  development  on  the  three  classes 
interested  in  the  land,  endeavouring  as  far  os  possible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  economic  from  political  considerations. 

I.  The  Landlord.  The  general  impression  that  the  landlord 
has  suffered  at  least  as  much  os  any  of  the  three  classes  is  borne 
out  by  facts  and  figures.  In  one  county  after  another  we  find 
a  fall  in  rents  recorded.  In  Wiltshire,  cases  are  quoted  in  which 
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reels  are  75  per  cent,  lower  than  they  were  in  1870;  in  Essex, 
GO  per  cent,  b  the  estimate  of  well-informed  authorities  of  the 
average  reduction ;  in  Dorset,  50  per  cent,  on  com  land,  10  per 
cent,  on  grass ;  in  Worcestershire,  arable  land  has  fallen  30  per 
cent.,  grass  land  10  per  cent.;  in  Warwickshire,  30  to  20  per  cent, 
is  mentioned ;  in  Somerset,  25  per  cent  But  there  is  no  need 
to  multiply  cases;  it  b  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
rents  have  fallen  greatly,  and  more  than  even  these  figures 
show.  For  in  many  cases  (though  careful  writers  and  speakers 
specify  this)  land  on  which  twenty  years  ago  the  tenant  paid 
the  tithe  is  now  let  tithe  free,  and  the  outlay  on  buildings  which 
is  required  of  a  landlord,  whether  farm  buildings  or  cottages,  is 
far  larger  than  it  was.  In  the  old  days  when,  as  Adam  Smith 
would  have  said,  “  two  men  were  running  after  a  farm,”  they 
were  not  so  exacting  as  now  that  two  agents  si's  angling  for 
one  tenant  In  short,  it  may  be  said,  and  it  would  be  diflicult 
to  dbprove  it,  that  agricultural  rent  in  the  strictly  economic 
sense  has  disappeai'ed  in  England.  The  payments  made  by 
farmers  are  no  more  than  interest  and  that  a  low  interest,  on 
the  capital  invested  by  the  owner  in  hb  land.  The  results  are 
obvious  to  any  one  who  know’s  the  countryside.  Very  large 
landowners  have  held  their  own,  the  variety  of  their  property 
generally  securing  them  some  compensation  for  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  their  agricultural  land,  e.g.  mines  or  town  property,  or 
n  rising  watering  place.  The  small  owners  have  also  doggedly 
held  on,  and  survive.  Our  author  found  no  place  more  prosperous 
than  the  Isle  of  Axholme  (always  excepting  the  Channel  Islands), 
where  such  small  owners  are  the  rule ;  and  it  may  be  noted  in 
passing  that  he  explodes  some  fallacies  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
land  there  b  mortgaged.  But  the  small  landlords,  as  one  witness 
jdthily  puts  it,  “have  been  squeezed  out.”  The  squirearchy  of 
England,  the  men  with  properties  of  from  a  thou.sand  to  three 
thousand  acres,  who  lived  in  the  Hall  (as  to  the  origin  of  which 
name  we  have  a  useful  note),  are  fast  disappearing,  and  thb  is 
the  great  change  of  the  last  half  century  in  the  country.  Theii 
houses  are  let,  their  properties  are  managed  by  agents  and 
solicitors,  and  "  their  place  knows  them  no  morci” 
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It  it>  wuitli  while  to  reQccb  fur  a  momeut  on  the  lucaaiug  of 
this  chauge.  Readers  of  the  novels  of  the  early  and  middle 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  readily  recall  the  S'jcial 
hierarchy.  Tlie  Duke  of  Omnium,  the  Duke  of  Bellamont, 
the  Man^uis  of  Monmouth,  and  Lord  Steyne  were  all  owners  of 
vast  estates.  They  figured  in  country  society  very  variously. 
Some  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  their  county  and  its  ailaii's ; 
some  found  the  centre  of  their  lives  in  London,  and  reproduced 
in  their  country  houses  the  frivolities  of  London  society.  But 
they  loomed  large  in  the  background  of  country  life.  Their 
acquaintance  earned  with  it  a  mysterious  cachet.  They  were  a 
court  of  final  appeal  in  family  quarrels,  in  disputes  as  to  pre> 
cedcncc.  lifr.  Ticknor  notes  in  his  journal  that  as  late  as  1838 
he  found  that  a  public  dinner  was  given  periodically  by  Lord 
Spencer  at  Althorp,  at  which  all  neighbours  were  welcome,  a 
privilege  rarely  abused.  And  they  exercised  powers  of  a  very 
real  kind.  As  late  as  1880  a  noble  duke  definitely  announced 
that  there  should  be  no  contest  in  the  election  of  members  of 
Parliament  in  his  county,  and  the  revolt  against  his  dictation 
created  general  consternation.  Down  to  almost  the  end  of  the 
last  century  another  duke  compelled  his  tenants  to  pay  Church 
rates  in  defiance  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  and,  for  the  better  pre* 
servation  of  game,  prohibited  the  owning  of  a  gun  over  a  large 
area.  But  the  bulk  of  county  business  was  done  by  the  smaller 
landowners.  They  sat  at  quarter  sessions  and  formed  the  grand 
jury,  and  administered  justice,  the  poor  law,  and  the  county 
rate.  Nowadays  their  place  is  taken  by  the  county  and  parish 
councils. 

1  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  is  convinced  that 
on  the  whole  the  landlords  discharged,  and  the  survivors  still 
discharge,  their  duties  to  their  property  well.  Tliey  have  met 
their  tenants  sometimes  a  little  tardily,  but  in  no  niggardly 
spirit ;  they  have  been,  so  fai-  as  their  means  alloweil,  wise  in 
their  outlay.  Here  and  there,  as  in  hop  and  fruit  districts,  we 
find  complaints  of  a  want  of  fixity  of  tenure ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  ralations  between  landlord  and  tenant  are  excellent — 
possibly  they  have  sunk  their  difierences  in  the  face  of  a  common 
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foe,  viz.  the  fall  in  prices.  The  worst  feature  in  the  existing 
state  of  things  is  the  tendency  to  let  houses  and  properties  for 
purely  sporting  purposes.  So  long  as  sport  was  a  feature  of 
county  life — an  adjunct,  so  to  say — it  was  a  bond  between  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant,  but  the  case  is  different  when  a  sporting  landlord 
comes  in.  He  is  in  no  sense  a  factor  in  country  life :  he  fills 
his  house  with  “  outlanders,”  who  come  to  shoot  his  birds ;  he 
is  indifferent  to  local  society  and  local  opinion ;  add  to  this  that 
his  keepers  are  always  at  daggers  drawn  with  the  tenants,  and 
that  the  casual  employment  he  finds,  and  the  lavish  generosity 
he  often  shows,  and  the  luxurious  standard  of  living  which  he 
sets,  are  very  demoralizing  elements  in  a  district.  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard  is  clear  in  his  judgment  that  the  renting  or  owning  of 
large  areas  for  the  purpose  of  sport  is  one  of  the  worst  uses 
to  which  land  can  be  put.  The  land,  he  very  justly  says, 
should  support  the  men,  not  the  men  the  land.  Is  there  any 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ?  On  all  hands  one  hears  pro¬ 
tection  suggested.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  protection 
would  have  the  results  desired,  and  perhaps  one  of  our  author’s 
correspondents  is  right  when  he  says  that  the  country  will  never 
initiate  a  protective  “  policy  ”  for  the  benefit  of  a  class ;  if  pro¬ 
tection  comes,  it  will  carry  land  nationalization  with  it. 

The  fact  is  that  two  circumstances  tell  against  this  particular 
class.  The  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  makes  it  difficult  for 
them  to  hold  their  own  socially,  and  the  custom  of  charging 
properties  for  the  support  of  the  younger  members  of  a  family 
brings  about  a  number  of  fixed  charges  which  do  not  fluctuate 
with  prices,  and  are  consequently,  at  the  present  time,  a  larger 
and  larger  proportion  of  the  gross  income.  If  to  these  be  added 
payments  for  interest  on  mortgages — and  what  country  squire 
is  ever  wholly  free  from  such  ? — the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
are  intensified. 

Practically,  the  landlord  is  ceasing  to  exist,  and  rent  is  tend¬ 
ing  more  and  more  to  the  class  of  “  time  categories.”  Is  this  an 
evil?  Economically,  no.  The  fall  in  prices,  which  brings  it 
about,  makes  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 
Politically,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  system  of  local 
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government  in  England  has  always  assumed  the  existence  of 
this  class,  and  its  disappearance  cannot  but  bring  far-reaching 
results  in  its  train. 

II.  The  Tenant.  It  will  come  as  a  surpiise  to  many  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  report  on  the  tenants  and  their  position  is  not 
unfavourable.  Take  one  county  with  another,  and  the  average 
tenant  confesses  to  making  a  living,  and,  knowing  what  farmers 
are,  this  is  perhaps  as  much  as  can  be  hoped.  It  must  be 
added  that  the  confession  is  modified  at  once  by  fears  for  the 
future.  A  very  small  fall  in  the  price  of  wool  would  send 
large  numbers  of  farmers  into  bankruptcy ;  a  further  drop  iu 
com  would  mean  widespread  ruin.  And  no  doubt  there  is  a 
considerable  element  of  truth  in  these  statements,  “  other  things,” 
as  the  economists  say,  “  remaining  the  same.” 

Let  us  look  at  the  existing  state  of  things  rather  more 
nearly..  The  remissions  of  rent,  which  have  been  univei’sally 
made  by  landlords,  came,  in  many  cases,  too  late  to  save  tenants. 
Farmers  naturally  held  on ;  either  they  were  sanguine,  and  then 
they  thought  that  things  would  mend,  or  they  were  pessimistic, 
and  then  they  thought  it  did  not  matter.  The  great  majority 
of  them  kept  no  books,  had  no  idea  how  they  stood,  and  so 
went  slowly  bankrupt  before  they  knew  it.  Others  found  that 
the  reduction  of  rent  was  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean,  as  compared 
with  the  fall  of  prices.  If  an  acre  of  land,  rented  at  ^2,  produces 
five  quarters  of  wheat  at  30.s.,  and  the  price  goes  down  to  25s.,  a 
reduction  of  50  per  cent,  will  not  make  good  the  farmer’s  loss. 
And  just  as  the  prices  of  produce  fell  the  cost  of  labour  begun 
to  rise ;  at  least,  wages  certainly  rose,  and  the  farmers  are 
agreed  in  saying  that  the  quality  of  the  labour  changed  for  the 
worse  rather  than  the  better.  But  “  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention,”  and  everywhere  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  finds  evidence 
that  the  pressure  of  the  times  has  developed  new  resources 
and  even  qualities,  new  methods  and  new  men.  Nothing  could 
better  illustrate  the  old-fashioned  type  of  farmer  and  farming 
than  the  reasons  which  he  gives  why  so  many  go  on  with  a 
profession  which  by  their  own  showing  brings  so  scanty  a 
return.  It  is  a  pleasant  life,  you  get  a  good  house  rent  free, 
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and  your  expenses  are  small.  Now  the  type  of  man  to  whom 
the.se  considerations  would  appeal  powerfully  is  not  ])rogre8sivc. 
He  is  much  more  likely  to  sit  down  and  cry  out  for  protection 
than  to  devise  methods  of  succeeding  in  competition:  he  will 
rail  at  the  decaying  quality  of  labour,  but  his  example  is  not 
potent  to  reform  it.  In  short,  with  farmers  as  everywhere 
else,  the  pressure  of  competition  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all 
improvement.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  England  it  has  developed 
a  wonderful  mobility  on  the  part  of  a  class  which  was  formerly 
rooted  in  a  district.  The  Scotch  accent  may  now  be  heard  in 
Etsex  and  Hertfordshire,  Comishmen  have  settled  in  East 
Anglia,  and  Devonians  spread  themselves  over  the  face  of 
England.  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  districts  have  much  more  to 
Icam  from  one  another  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  the 
spread  of  scientific  knowledge  is  likely  to  override  local  con¬ 
ditions.  Meanwhile,  here  are  two  striking  instances  of  what 
can  still  be  done  in  farming. 

In  the  early  sixties  the  late  Mr.  Pix)ut  became  the  owner  of 
Blount’s  Farm,  in  Herts.  It  was  in  such  a  condition  that,  as 
its  owmer  said,  “  it  would  starve  a  donkey,” — undnuned,  and 
divided  by  fences  into  many  small  enclosures,  containing  in  all 
450  acres.  Mr.  Front  put  himself  into  communication  with 
Dr.  Volcker,  who,  after  analysis,  prescribed  the  chemical 
manures  suited  to  the  character  of  the  soil.  Following  his 
instructioiLs,  the  owner  has  been  able  year  after  year  to  grow 
crops  of  com,  a  feat  hitherto  supposed  to  be  impossible,  and  he 
has  done  it  at  a  profit.  “  He  keeps  no  cattle  and  no  sheep,  be 
grows  nothing  but  cereals,  clover,  beans,  and  some  mangolds  for 
the  horse.s,  and  year  by  year  he  sells  everything  off  the  soil  that 
it  produces  ”  (i.  528,  521)). 

Lord  Walsingham  found  that  in  1874  he  was  paying  more 
in  tithe  than  he  received  as  rent  for  a  farm  of  400  acres  of 
heavy  land  in  Suffolk.  He  took  the  land  over,  farmed  it  himself, 
and  invested  £2000  in  stocking  it.  The  profit  was,  in  1895, 
£380;  in  1890,  £429;  in  1897,  £1130;  in  1898,  £1407;  in 
1899,  £877 ;  in  1900,  £704.  Such  were  the  results  of  his  good 
management  (ii.  494). 
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But  to  return.  Of  farmers,  as  of  landlords,  it  is  true  to  say 
that  the  middling  men  are  disappearing.  This  is  practically 
agreed  upon  in  the  majority  of  counties.  Instances  can  be 
found  of  men  who  are  doing  well  on  large  holdings,  probably 
because  they  are  men  of  unusual  capacity,  knowledge,  and 
resource.  The  size  of  their  holdings,  too,  gives  them  a  great 
advantage.  If  a  farmer  has  a  great  variety  of  sources  of  profit, 
a  fall  in  one  is  often  counterbalanced  by  a  rise  in  another,  the 
season  which  is  unfavourable  for  one  is  exactly  what  is  needed 
for  another.  Thus  a  man  who  deals  largely  in  milk  and  butter ; 
who  has  a  pedigree  herd  of  stock,  and  a  fine  flock  of  sheep ;  who 
grows,  perhaps,  large  quantities  of  seeds  for  a  seed-merchant, 
and  vegetables  for  the  town-markets,  is  almost  independent  of 
cereals ;  in  fact,  he  consumes  all  his  own  corn  and  his  own  straw. 
And  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  the  small  man  who  gives 
minute  personal  attention  to  his  holding,  who  employs  no 
labour  outside  his  family,  he  too  “gets  along,” — in  fact,  large 
families  are  once  more  at  a  premium,  and  sons  are  the  best 
source  of  income.  But  to  realize  a  decent  income  under  these 
conditions  calls  for  unremitting  toil,  the  hours  of  labour  are 
extraordinary  long, — from  5  am.  to  9  pm.  in  some  cases, — and 
the  proportionate  return  cannot  be  said  to  bo  large.  It  is  the  man 
who  is  midway  between  these  two,  who  farms  from  200  to  400 
acres,  who  is  just  above  working  with  his  men,  and  yet  who 
lacks  the  capital  and  the  resource  of  the  large  farmers,  who  is 
doing  badly.  Is  agriculture  exceptional  in  this  ? 

Of  remedies  for  the  existing  state  of  things  but  a  few  ar’c 
suggested.  Mr.  Pickard  -  Cambridge,  F.R.S.,  the  well-known 
entomologist,  who  has  a  large  and  long  acquaintance  with 
Dorset,  thinks  that  the  principle  of  joint-stock  farming  should 
be  introduced.  In  this  way  only,  he  thinks,  can  the  capital 
necessary’  for  improved  machinery  and  exj^erimental  progress  be 
provided.  Economically,  the  suggestion  has  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  for  it.  Granting  certain  kinds  of  soil,  and  certain  forms  of 
produce,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  joint-stock  principle  should 
not  succeed  in  farming  as  elsewhere.  The  objections  to  it  will 
probably  be  political,viz.that  it  would  tend  to  diminish  population. 
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and  would  destroy  the  existing  social  system.  But  critics  of 
such  proposals  often  fall  into  the  mistake  of  regarding  them 
os  panaceas,  whereas  they  are  put  forward  to  meet  particular 
circumstances.  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  himself  insists,  and  very 
forcibly,  on  the  need  for  more  co-operation  (in  the  simplest 
sense)  between  farmers.  To  see  how  much  this  is  called  for  in 
modem  times  we  have  only  to  read  the  account  given  by 
Mr.  Clarke,  of  Leeds,  of  the  butter  trade  (ii.  375-377).  Mr.  Clarke 
is  willing,  nay,  very  desirous  to  deal  with  British  farmers ;  he 
would  rather  have  their  butter  than  foreign,  but  he  cannot,  and 
why  ?  Simply  because  English  butter  is  so  badly  made  that  it 
will  not  keep.  This  is  often  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  made 
from  the  cream  of  several  consecutive  days’  milking,  and  hence 
is  not  uniform  in  quality.  Now,  with  a  co-operative  dairy  it  is 
possible  to  turn  out  butter  from  day  to  day,  for  the  contributions 
of  cream  from  the  various  f8U*mers  co-operating  are  sufficient  to 
keep  the  whole  staff  and  machinery  employed.  Surely  the 
technical  education  committees  of  county  councils  have  a  great 
field  here!  Our  author  is  also  a  strong  advocate  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  post,  which  by  a  service  of  motor-cars  would  facilitate 
the  disposal  of  produce.  The  suggestion  is  well  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration,  for  in  such  a  case  the  action  of  the  State  would  give 
encouragement  to  industry,  and  not  throttle  it. 

III.  The  Labourer.  When  w’e  come  to  consider  the  labouring 
class,  we  find  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  is  the  very  reverse  of  encourag¬ 
ing.  From  first  to  last  it  is  the  same  story.  In  almost  every 
part  of  England  we  hear  the  complaint  that  labour  is  scarce, 
dear,  and  bad.  It  is  not  easy,  perhaps,  to  accept  the  statement 
of  the  Sussex  witness  w'ho  thinks  that  the  golden  age  was 
Ijefore  the  reform  of  the  poor  law  in  1834 ;  for  such  a  statement 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  evidence  given  before  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners.  Nor,  again,  can  it  be  said  that  the  wages  of 
country  labourers  are  lower  than  they  were.  It  is  agreed  that 
they  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  so  high,  and  whilst  money  wages 
have  been  rising,  prices  have  been  falling.  The  complaint  is 
rather  that  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been  a 
steady  and  progressive  migration  from  the  country  to  the  towns. 
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The  returns  of  the  Registrar-General  show,  with  certain  excep¬ 
tions  to  be  noticed  later,  a  decay  of  population  in  the  purely 
agricultural  districts.  And  this  movement  has  serious  conse¬ 
quences.  Not  merely  is  it  increasingly  difficult  to  find  a  sufficient 
number  of  labourers  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  a  ph3’sical  deterioration  is  the  result.  On  one  point 
we  think  that  the  writer  has  fallen  into  an  error.  He  paints, 
and  in  dark  colours,  the  contrast  between  the  bright,  open-air 
life  of  the  country  labourer  and  his  family,  and  the  squalid 
surroundings  and  dismal  conditions  of  a  poor  quarter  in  a  city^. 
Our  own  experience  is  rather  that  it  is  not  the  migrating 
population  who  are  to  be  found  in  the  slums  of  our  towns,  but 
either  their  descendants,  or  those  whom  they  have  displaced. 
The  majority  of  those  who  flit  from  the  cottage  to  the  street 
are  young  men  full  of  life  and  energy,  who  find  employment  as 
policemen  or  on  the  railways,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  do  very 
materially  improve  their  position  and  their  prospects  by  the 
change.  It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  effect  of  a  visit  from  one 
of  our  well-fed,  well  set-up  policemen,  with  his  warm  clothing, 
his  good  dietary,  his  comfortable  house,  and  (most  important  of 
all)  his  prospective  pension,  to  his  native  village.  No  one  can 
blame  his  younger  brothers  if  they  are  fired  w’ith  the  same 
ambition. 

What,  then,  are  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  general  exodus  ? 
There  is  education,  which  many  persons  of  experience  think  is 
carried  on  too  late.  If  boys  were  brought  into  contact  with  the 
land  sooner,  many  hold  that  they  would  stay  on  it.  But  the 
question  is  too  large  to  be  treated  at  length  in  a  review,  and 
we  must  realize  that  education  is  more  likely  to  go  forward 
than  to  go  backward.  How  far  its  character  can  be  changed 
with  advantage,  and  a  clearer  distinction  drawn  between  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  town  and  in  the  country,  is  a  question  well  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  experts.  There  is  the  lack  of  interests. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  a  powerful  factor,  and  it  affects  all  classes 
alike,  for  the  comparative  monotony  of  country  life  does  not 
appeal  to  a  restless  generation.  The  life  of  a  town,  the  shops 
and  the  crowded  pavements,  the  sense  of  movement,  of  being 
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“  in  among  the  throng  of  men,”  have  at  all  times  appealed  power¬ 
fully  to  the  imagination  of  the  young.  The  hopes  which  were 
cntei-tained  that  parish  councils  and  local  politics  would  prove 
a  counter-attraction  seem  to  have  been  disappointed,  and  Lord 
Salisbury’s  gibe  to  have  been  justified,  when  he  said  that  the 
labourers  would  "prefer  a  circus.”  There  is  Sunday  labour, 
which  is,  we  gather,  most  unpopular,  so  much  so  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  get  even  milking  done  on  that  day — and  this, 
not  on  Sabbatarian  grounds,  but  because  the  labourers  claim  a 
holiday.  Nor  must  we  altogether  omit  the  strength  of  tradition. 
There  have  been  dark  periods  in  the  history  of  agricultural 
labour,  when  cottages  were  bad — even  now  there  is  much  room 
for  improvement, — when  the  labourer  was  treated  infamously 
by  his  employer,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  work  compelled  a 
sullen  acquiescence,  when  wages  were  very  low,  and  food  was 
bad  and  scarce.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  on  all  these  points 
there  has  been  a  gieat  improvement  If,  as  Mr.  Rider  Haggard 
tells  us,  the  memory  of  bulls  is  singularly  tenacious  of  ill  treat¬ 
ment,  so  is  a  mind  which  is  not  well  stored  with  interests.  The 
recollection  of  these  "  old  unhappy  far-oflT  things  ”  is  still  clear 
and  vivid,  and  a  constant  source  of  discontent. 

If  the  evil  is  apparent,  and  we  can  really  find  over  large 
stretches  of  country  none  but  old  men  and  children,  and  the 
problem  of  labour  threatens  to  be  yet  more  difficult  of  solution 
when  the  present  generation  has  passed  away,  the  remedy  is  far 
to  seek.  It  would  seem  as  if — 

“  Next  year  young  boys  iu  Unubro 
Shall  plunge  the  struggling  sheep.” 

We  may  pass  over,  perhaps,  without  more  than  a  mention,  the 
suggestion  made  by  one  of  our  author’s  hosts,  that  we  should 
import  Italians  (i.  134).  Without  joining  in  the  rather  irrational 
outcry  against  immigrant  aliens,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
modem  Italian  labourer  would  play  the  part  of  the  Flemings 
or  the  Huguenots  in  English  production.  Another  of  the 
authorities  quoted  put  the  matter  very  plainly:  "If  we  could 
offer  a  man  30s.  a  week  and  a  good  cottage,  we  should  have 
plenty.”  To  his  mind  it  Is  a  question  of  the  relative  attractions 
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of  different  callings,  and  if  agriculture  fails  to  offer  certain  attrac¬ 
tions,  those  which  it  does  offer  must  be  increased,  or  other  forms 
of  employment  will  be  preferred.  The  answer  is  heard  on  all 
sides,  “With  present  prices  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  higher 
wages.”  The  answer  b  perhaps  not  as  convincing  as  it  seems 
at  first  sight.  In  callings  other  than  agriculture  the  same 
argument  has  been  put  forward,  and  as  often  refuted  by  facb. 
That  high  wages  do  not  of  necessity  mean  dear  labour  is  a  truth 
which  by  this  time  ought  to  be  more  generally  recognized  than 
it  is.  The  rise  in  wages  and  the  shortening  of  hours  in  the 
world  of  manufacture  has  so  far  proved  an  economy.  Is  the 
agricultural  world  an  exception?  Has  the  experiment  ever 
been  boldly  tried,  and,  if  so,  with  what  results?  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard  insists,  and  very  properly,  that  the  agricultural  labourer 
is  a  skilled  workman ;  then  why  should  he  not  receive  the  wages 
of  skilled  labour  ?  Is  not  a  great  deal  of  the  weakness  of  agri¬ 
cultural  labour,  the  tendency  to  disease,  the  want  of  moral 
qualities,  such  as  versatility  and  resource,  largely  the  result  of 
under-feeding  and  bad  housing  in  the  past?  And  when  pro¬ 
tection  is  urged  as  a  remedy  for  the  labourer’s  ills,  does  any 
one  venture  to  say  that,  when  protection  kept  the  price  of 
corn  at  40s.  a  quarter,  the  wages  of  labour  were  higher,  or  the 
condition  of  the  labourer  better  ?  The  fact  is,  that  the  princii*le 
of  competition  has  never  had  a  fair  trial  in  the  country  districts. 
Custom  is  omnipotent  in  the  matter  of  wages,  and  a  farmer  who 
paid  more  than  the  current  rate  would  have  things  made  very 
unpleasant  for  him  next  market  day.  Such  a  combination  was 
po:»ible  enough,  and,  in  the  worst  sense,  profitable  enough,  when 
labour  was  in  sufficient  and  more  than  sufficient  supply,  but  its 
failure  is  seen  by  the  exotlus  of  labourers  so  soon  as  opportunity 
comes.  The  difference  in  the  rents  of  a  house  in  Grosvenor 
Square  and  a  house,  say,  in  Dengie  Flats,  is  determined  by  the 
difference  in  their  attractions,  and  the  country  labourer  will 
soon  be  as  scarce  os  houses  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and  his  value 
will  rise  proportionately.  To  repeat,  let  the  experiment  of  ?,0s. 
a  week  and  a  good  cottage  be  fairly  tried,  and,  if  analogy  means 
anything  at  all,  the  farmers  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  it,  the 
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increase  in  eflSciency  will  more  than  compensate  them  for  their 
outlay. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  one  grievance  under  the 
existing  system  is  the  large  number  of  “tied  cottages,”  i.e. 
cottages  which  are  let  with  the  farms  and  not  direct  to  the 
labourers.  The  evidence  forthcoming  on  this  subject  is  very 
strong.  Where  the  labourer  has  security  of  tenure,  he  takes 
more  pride  in  his  home,  he  furnishes  it  better,  and  treats  it  with 
more  care,  and  it  may  certainly  be  urged  that  he  is  in  a  stronger 
position  to  assert  his  claim  to  a  good  wage.  It  is  this  last 
point,  perhaps,  which  makes  this  plan  unpopular  with  farmers, 
it  is  generally  discouraged  by  land-agents,  and  the  additional 
trouble  to  which  it  gives  rise  does  not  recommend  it  to  land- 
owners  ;  but  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  large  question  of  the 
supply  of  country  labour. 

No  one  who  reads  Ruml  England  can  fail  to  carry  away 
with  him  the  impression  that  much  may  yet  be  done  to  solve 
modem  problems  by  the  extension  of  small  holdings.  Econo¬ 
mically  and  politically  our  author  makes  out  a  strong  case  for 
further  experiments  in  this  direction.  He  has  too  well-balanced 
a  mind  to  regard  the  system  as  necessarily  a  panacea,  under  all 
conditions  of  climate,  soil,  and  crop ;  but  the  marvel  is  how  often 
it  succeeds  uuder  conditions,  as  it  would  seem,  most  unfavour¬ 
able.  We  have  instances  of  its  working,  on  light  lands  and 
heavy,  close  to  a  market,  or  miles  from  a  railway,  with  cereals, 
vegetables,  grass,  fruit,  and  almost  any  other  form  of  produce,  and, 
we  may  add,  with  men  of  every  sort  of  character  and  training. 
Up  and  down  England,  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  finds  that  the  small 
holders  are  more  prosperous,  more  ambitious,  more  industrious, 
and  more  frugal  than  the  same  type  of  man  when  employed  as 
a  labourer,  and  more  than  the  average  tenant  farmer.  Where 
the  characteristic  system  of  land  tenure  is  small  holdings  you 
find  the  best  cultivation,  the  best  crops,  and  the  greatest  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  greatest  number,  for  in  these  districts  only  is 
population  advancing  and  not  receding. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  Major  Poore  and  his  ex¬ 
periments  at  Winterslow,  hard  by  Salisbury  in  Wilts.  He 
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buys  a  farm  of  195  acres  for  £1500 — a  good  index  to  the 
value  of  the  land,  whether  we  consider  fertility  or  accessi¬ 
bility.  He  sells  off  80  acres  to  a  single  purchaser,  and  then 
breaks  up  the  remaining  115  acres  into  lots  varying  from 
1  to  IG  acres.  These  he  offers  for  sale  to  working  men  at 
£15  an  acre — more  than  he  gave  for  it,  but  not  more  than  the 
speculative  character  of  his  whole  enterprise  justifies  him 
in  charging.  The  lots  “  go  off  like  wildfire ;  ”  some  pay  at  once 
the  whole  purchase  money,  others  elect  to  pay  by  instalments. 
This  in  1892,  and  in  1901  there  is  not  a  penny  of  arrears, 
the  occupier's  have  provided  themselves  with  houses,  some 
containing  os  many  as  six  rooms,  all  thoroughly  well-built 
and  comfortable,  “  such  habitations  as  men  put  up  with  their 
own  money  to  dwell  in  for  the  remainder  of  their  days,  and  to 
leave  to  their  children  after  them.”  Such  are  the  results  of  this 
experiment — the  land  is  poor,  the  water  supply  is  insufficient, 
the  winter  climate  is  severe,  and  yet  these  small  holdings  pay. 
In  the  old  days  the  tenant  of  Cooper’s  Farm  employed  three 
labourers,  the  same  land  now  supports  fifty  or  sixty  families, 
and  the  increase  of  happiness  is,  at  least,  in  proportion.  I 
notice  that  the  parish  school  at  Winterslow  seems  to  be  conducted 
with  unusual  wisdom,  and  that  an  attempt  to  introduce  the 
making  of  tweed  as  a  cottage  industry  is  not  wholly  successful 
(i.  9  seqq.). 

The  next  experience  shall  bo  that  of  Sir  R.  Edgeumbe,  who, 
in  1888,  bought  Rew  Manor  Farm,  of  343  acres,  for  £5050, 
subsequent  outlay  raising  the  price  to  £18  an  acre.  He  divided 
307  acres  into  80  lots,  varying  in  size  from  1  to  9  acres,  and 
sold  them  at  sums  varying  from  £7  to  £35  per  acre,  one- tenth 
down,  and  the  rest  in  eighteen  half-yearly  instalments.  Here, 
again,  there  was  no  lack  of  competition ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
notice  that  the  poorer  land  sold  more  freely  than  the  better — 
and  yet  who  has  not  been  told  by  expert  agents  that  the 
result  of  any  such  experiment  will  be  that  he  will  get  rid  of  his 
good  land,  and  be  left  with  all  the  poor  land  on  his  hands  ? 
Twenty-seven  purehasers  in  all  took  up  the  307  acres,  the 
holdings  averaging  11  acres  each.  Of  these,  two  were  “a 
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qualified  success,”  Le.  they  tried  to  live  by  their  holding  and 
pay  their  instalments,  and  were  obliged  to  mortgage;  a  third 
sold  outright;  with  these  exceptions  they  are  all  doing  well. 
The  vendor  says,  in  summing  up — 

With  my  present  experience  I  should  have  priced  the  good  land 
lower,  and  the  poor  land  higher.  It  is  the  cheap  land  they  rush  for, 
anything  under  £20  per  acre.  £20  per  acre  is  bi.  per  square  yard,  and 
when  I  told  them  a  few  glasses  of  beer  would  buy  quite  a  nice  little 
garden  they  caught  at  the  idea  ”  (i.  277). 

For  the  results  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Castle  Norton 
Parish  Council  (i.  382)  and  the  Worcester  County  Council  at 
Catshill  (i.  341),  the  reader  must  refer  to  Rural  England. 

These  accounts  make  it  difficult  to  doubt  that  a  system  of 
small  holdings  is  perfectly  feasible,  even  without  protection  to 
support  it ;  and  further,  that  such  a  system  supplies  just  that 
interest  which  we  saw  was  needed  to  stay  migration  to  the 
towns.  It  is  clear,  in  short,  that  the  s^^stem  might  be  adopted 
over  a  very  large  pari  of  England  with  advantage  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Why,  then,  is  it  adopted  so  little  ?  The  answer  is  to 
l>c  found  in  the  fact  that  so  large  a  part  of  this  country  is 
managed  by  professional  land-agents.  No  land-agent  will  ever 
recommend  the  system,  either  freehold  or  leasehold,  and  for 
obvious  reasons.  Corporations  universally,  and  landownere  as 
a  rule,  are  in  the  hands  of  their  agents,  and  are  deterred  from 
any  movement  in  this  direction.  And,  secondly,  the  cost  of 
conveying  land  is  a  serious  obstacle.  ?Any  one  who  has  had 
experience  of  buying  a  small  piece  of  land  knows  how  large,  rela¬ 
tively,  arc  the  legal  expenses  for  making  out  a  title,  etc. ;  and  land 
i*egistration,  which  would  meet  this  difficulty,  is  systematically' 
opposed  by'  the  legal  advisers  of  all  landlords,  i.e.  of  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  I  will  throw*  out  a  suggestion  on  the 
subject.  Lord  Grey^’s  Public  House  Trust,  if  it  realizes  the 
hopes  formed  of  it,  will  .soon  be  spending  large  sums  on  public 
improvements  :  could  these  be  bettor  employed  than  in  spreading 
the  system  of  small  holdings  ?  To  take  the  lowest  ground, 
anything  that  i-etards  the  decay  of  population  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Trust.  Might  not  the  funds  of  local  charities, 
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under  proper  precautions,  be  made  available  to  start  the  system, 
i.e.  to  buy  land  and  sell  it  subject  to  repayment  by  instalments  ? 
Can  nothin"  be  done  to  extend  the  system  of  credit-banks  ? 
Hitherto  there  has  been  a  suspicion  that  it  has  been  worked  as 
a  political  move,  but  there  must  be  at  least  as  good  an  opening 
for  a  hona  fide  establishment,  as  in  Germany. 

The  results  of  Rural  England,  to  my  mind,  are  these.  We 
are  face  to  face  with  a  great  national  danger,  viz.  the  depopula¬ 
tion  of  our  rural  districts ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  over¬ 
population  of  our  towns  is  a  danger  in  itself.  (This  being  so, 
the  charitable  public  should  be  very  critical  of  schemes  which,  by 
neutralizing  the  effects  of  overcrowding  in  towns,  and  the  want 
of  employment,  tend  to  check  the  action  of  natural  forces  which 
bring  about  a  return  flow.)  The  simple,  obvious,  popular 
remedy  is  protection ;  but  the  evils  of  protection  are  great,  its 
efficacy  as  a  remedy  doubtful,  and  it  is  not  as  yet  in  the  range 
of  practical  politics.  The  more  difficult  solution  of  the  question 
is  to  recast  our  present  system  of  land  tenure,  not  from  outside 
by  legblation,  but  by  the  removal  of  the  various  obstacles  to 
free  experiment.  Let  all  systems  be  tried,  and  let  the  fittest 
survive.  In  one  district  it  will  be  Joint-stock  farming,  in  another 
the  present  system,  in  a  third  peasant  proprietors.  In  a  country 
so  various  as  England  there  is  no  fear  of  monotony.  But  to  make 
this  struggle  for  existence  possible,  all  obstacles  to  the  exchange 
of  land  must  be  abolished,  to  allow  self-interest  to  have  free 
scope.  When  this  is  done  the  result  will  probably  coincide  with 
the  action  of  such  public-spirited  'men  as  those  whose  doings 
have  been  chronicled  by  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  in  Rural  England. 

L  R.  Phelps. 


VoL  XIII.— No.  2. 


L 


THE  LATER  ECONOMICS  OF  EMILE  ZOLA. 


IT  is  a  far  cry  from  La  Terre  to  Feconditd,  and  from  Germinal 
to  Travail.  Whatever  be  the  ultimate  verdict  as  to  the 
continuity  of  development  in  Zola’s  thinking,  there  is  a  clear 
case  for  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  earlier  and  later 
phases  of  his  economics.  There  is  an  interval  measurable  only 
by  the  whole  difference  between  pathology  and  therapeutics. 
On  the  one  side  pessimism  as  regards  the  fevered  and  moribund 
society  tliat  is.  On  the  other,  optimism  as  to  the  commonweal 
that  is  to  be.  The  presentment  of  the  tragddie  humaine  in  the 
Rougon-Macquart  group  of  novels  sets  morbid  passion  upon  a 
background  of  economic  circumstance  which  it  moulds  and  by 
which  it  is  moulded.  But  it  is  an  old  testament  of  wrath.  The 
volumes  of  Zola’s  diatessaron,  on  the  other  hand,  with  their  plea 
for  the  natural  because  simple,  and  the  efficient  because  whole¬ 
some  and  literally  undissipated  life,  are  a  gospel  of  healing. 

To  the  cursory  reader  a  voUe  face.  To  some  of  Zola’s  disciples 
among  the  pessimists  of  temperament  a  perplexing  pSripdtie. 
Perplexing  because  to  those  who,  wise  after  the  fact,  would  read 
between  the  lines  and  discern  development,  such  changes  in 
general  reveal  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  prepared  for 
and  led  up  to;  and  here,  try  as  we  will  to  explain  that 
diagnosis  is  a  necessary  prelude  to  remedy,  the  objection  seems 
to  hold  that  there  is  in  the  diagnosis  not  only  no  hint  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  medicinal  force  of  nature,  but  even  a  strong 
suggestion  that  it  is  outworn.  Nor  is  the  defence  adequate  that 
the  victims  of  circumstance  in  the  corrupt  milieu  of  the  second 
empire  are  never  represented  by  Zola  as  guiltless;  that  the 
wreckage  of  French  social  life  was  infect  with  the  same  rotten¬ 
ness  as  the  argosies  that  came  safe  to  port;  that  avarice  and 
lust  were  not  made  innocent  by  ill-luck ;  that  ignorance  of  the 
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conditions  of  health,  physical  and  social,  sent  fool  no  less  than 
knave  to  his  own  place.  Responsibility  for  ignorance,  it  may 
be  ui^ed,  is  the  most  terrible  lesson  that  naturalism  has  to  teach. 
This  lesson  is  not  retracted  in  Zola’s  gospels.  In  Fecondite,  for 
example,  the  family  of  Moineaud  suffer  the  miseries  which  the 
most  convinced  Malthusian  would  predict  for  them.  The  fates 
do  not  spare  the  most  innocent  of  them  the  natural  consequences 
of  ignorance.  And  if  this  lesson  is  not  retracted,  what  place  is 
there  for  retractation  ? 

Such  considerations  lessen  the  force  of  a  charge  of  incon¬ 
sistency.  They  do  not  prove  the  existence  of  a  conscious  plan 
of  development.  The  probabilities  are  that  it  was  only  as  he 
advanced  that  Zola  saw  his  way  out  of  pessimism  of  the  present 
into  optimism  for  the  future.  The  ideas  of  Zola’s  later  economics 
may  lie  in  germ  in  his  earlier  social  philosophy,  but  they  lie 
there  in  germ  only,  and  perhaps  even  for  Zola  himself  they 
were  in  subconscious  rather  than  conscious  possession.  There 
is  no  hint  that  while  engaged  with  the  Rougon  family,  and 
under  the  obsession  apparently  of  a  pessimistic  reading  of  the 
facts  of  heredity,  Zola  was  as  yet  conscious  that  a  taint  might 
wear  itself  out,  or  by  killing  out  the  stock  in  which  it  harboured, 
leave  room  for  the  development  of  a  finer  type,  or  in  truth  that 
a  finer  type  existed. 

The  moment  for  a  transmutation  of  values  and  a  precipitation 
of  new  ideas  was  perhaps  for  Zola  the  moment  when  a  clan, 
doomed  by  the  virus  of  corrupt  heredities,  found  the  end  to  their 
natural  history  which  was  ideally  inevitable  actually  realized  in 
La  DSbdcle.  Just  as  the  Downfall  left  France  with  the  worth¬ 
less  elements  in  her  degenerate  society  discredited  where  not 
destroyed,  and  allowed  forces,  which  had  been  too  long  dormant 
under  the  dominance  of  the  tyrannical  man,  to  rise  up  and  essay 
the  task  of  regeneration,  so  the  completion  of  the  story  of  debacle 
liberated  in  Zola  new  and  regenerative  ideas,  alien  from  the 
morlnd  ones  by  which  he  had  long  been  swayed.  The  natural 
development  of  oontemporaiy  France,  when — in  virtue  of  that 
core  of  unimpaired  vitality  upon  which,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
outer  world,  and  perhaps  to  its  own,  it  was  still  able  to  draw — 
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it  set  itself  to  work  out  its  redemption,  was  allowed  to  reflect 
itself  in  Zola’s  spirit.  Henceforth  he,  too,  was  concerned  with 
redemption. 

On  this  view  the  triumph  of  realistic  method  would  lie  in 
the  fact  that,  living  into  the  heart  of  his  subject,  he  descended 
with  his  decadent  society — in,  though  not  of,  which  he  was — into 
the  purgatory  of  humiliation,  and  came  back  with  others  of  the 
remnant  to  take  a  manful  share  in  sowing  for  the  harvest  which 
other  men  must  reap.  He  too,  perhaps,  had  needed  a  lesson — 
not  to  despair  of  the  commonwealth. 

At  any  rate  he  learned  it — then  or  earlier.  He,  too,  is 
henceforth  enlisted  in  the  quest  for  the  social  remedy.  At 
first  he  looks  for  it  not  along  the  lines  of  economic  materialism, 
but  among  the  often  tried  solaces  of  religious  idealism.  It  is 
no  new  truth,  however,  that  what  men  half  believe  is  no  cure 
for  woes  they  wholly  feel.  Whatever  the  result  of  full  belief 
might  be  in  this  modem  world,  Zola  at  any  rate  is  convinced 
that  the  nostrum  of  the  Church  as  it  is  involves  the  curse 
of  sterility.  Individuals  might  be  saintly  in  life,  sincere  in 
thought,  and  charitable  in  action.  But  the  system  to  which 
they  belonged  seemed  in  its  absolute  implasticity  to  make  for 
a  perpetuation  of  ignorance,  servitude,  and  poverty.  Lourdes 
against  Science,  Rotne  against  Freedom,  Pans  against  Com¬ 
monweal. 

It  is  the  strength  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  Zola’s  fictional 
method  that  the  conclusions  have  no  binding  foi'ce.  They  are 
points  of  view,  facets  of  a  not  yet  perfect  whole.  But  his  own 
verdict  is  not  doubtful.  He  declares  for  the  new  wine  and 
against  the  old  bottles,  and  turns  from  the  Church  and  its 
remedies  for  ever. 

At  one  moment  (in  Rome)  he  seems  inclined  to  look  to 
something  like  Freemasonry — I’egltae  d'en  face — as  to  an 
historic  force  possessed  of  a  vitality  lacking  to  the  Churches. 
But  at  the  close  of  Paias  he  finds  a  clue  to  redemption,  from 
which  he  never  again  swerves.  It  developes  with  him  as  any 
living  idea-force  must  and  will.  It  interweaves  itself  alike 
with  the  realistic  and  idealistic  strands  in  his  naturalism.  It  is 
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simple  enough  to  English  minds,  in  word,  if  not  in  deed.  For 
it  is  in  its  first  and  germinal  idea  the  Home  reduced  to  its 
simplest  elements :  parentage ;  efficient  material  provision  for 
selves  and  children ;  education  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral. 
This  natural  unit  will  be  ruled  by  natural  law.  The  natural 
law  dictates  that  the  provision  be  adequate — all  the  conditions 
of  development,  but  no  unwholesome  superfluity;  that  the 
intellectual  education  be  technical  as  well  as  bookish ;  and  the 
like.  Modest  enough,  but  through  the  need  of  the  home  to  be 
self-supporting,  we  are  carried  forward  to  the  idea  of  efficiency 
in  parents  multiplying  itself  in  the  efficiency  of  the  children  ; 
to  the  idea,  again,  of  happiness  found  in  isolation  from  anti¬ 
social  allurements,  i.e.,  all  those  “social”  pleasures  so-called 
which  involve  exclusive  appropriation  of  material  sources  of 
enjo3rment  and  act  as  unnatural  stimulants ;  to  the  idea,  lastly, 
of  happiness  conjoined  with  and  inseparable  from  a  life  of  work, 

It  is  the  Aristotelian  oIkU — parent  of  economics — raised  by 
the  elimination  of  slavery  to  a  higher  power.  It  b  the  Aris¬ 
totelian  unimpeded  activity  which  is,  or  has  its  inseparable 
perfection  in,  a  joy  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  goal 
and  good  of  life.  It  is  the  Aristotelian  counsel  to  reduce 
appetites  to  a  level,  rather  than  goods  to  an  equality.  Yet  in 
the  upshot  it  works  out,  by  the  expansion  of  the  oticta  intq  the 
TTuXic,  into  something  like  a  collectivist  commonwealth  reached 
by  natural  evolution. 

Zola’s  first  stage  is  Home-life  rendered  stable  and  secure  by 
being  based  on  the  rock  of  organized  efficiency.  It  is  set  forth 
as  the  gospel  of  Fruitfulness.  Fdcondite  has  little  of  the  art  of 
the  earlier  Zola.  From  Germinal,  greatest  of  modern  novels, 
to  Fecondite,  most  serious  of  modem  sermons,  is,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  esthetics,  a  fall.  Like  Plato  in  old  age,  or  like 
Ruskin  because  the  zeal  of  the  preacher  has  overpowered  the 
instinct  of  the  craftsman,  Zola  in  his  most  weighty  words  is 
ponderous.,  No  aesthetic  masterpiece,  perhaps,  could  have  a 
genealogy  for  its  refrain.  But  like  Plato,  Ruskin,  Tolstoi,  the 
artist  Zola  has  won  our  ear.  What  he  takes  to  be  his  earnest 
and  sincere  message  we  may  well  listen  to. 
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La  Terre  and  Gei'minal  were  true.  For  the  France  that  has 
survived  the  Downfall  the  problem  of  repopulation  is  one  of 
life  and  death.  In  industrial  centres  the  positive  checks  of 
Malthus,  and  notably  ‘'misery,"  in  rural  districts  and  in 
“Society”  vicious  preventive  checks,  seem  to  Zola  to  have 
wrought  such  havoc  that  not  a  Malthusian  policy,  but  a  neo- 
CJolbertism  needs  to  be  preached.  “Be  fruitful,”  then,  “and 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,”  is  Zola’s  first  gospel 

If  FeconditS  stood  by  itself  it  would  probably  be  summed 
up  by  the  orthodox  economist  in  the  formula  that,  under  the 
special  conditions  of  France  after  the  war,  a  policy  based  on  the 
principles  of  Malthus  is  inapplicable,  and  a  view  having  more 
affinity  to  certain  statements  by  Adam  Smith  is  the  saving 
half-truth  of  the  times.  The  children  born  during  the  war, 
those  who  came  through  it  with  diminished  vitality,  all  those 
who  suffered  after  it  from  the  loss  of  breadwinners  need  no 
dissuading  from  pressure  by  undue  increase  upon  the  limits  of 
subsistence.  They  will  only  press  upon  subsistence  because 
lessened  vitality  means  at  least  proportionately  lessened  effi¬ 
ciency  which  will  reflect  itself  in  product.  They  can  get  little 
harm  from  the  old-world  maxims  of  the  descendants  of  “a 
Syrian  ready  to  perish.” 

FScondite,  however,  does  not  stand  by  itself.  It  is  coupled 
with  the  gospel  of  work.  The  stability  of  the  home  requires 
that  it  be  earned.  The  positive  checks  of  Malthus  will  still 
operate  against  les  Moineaud.  It  is  only  Matthew’s  inherited, 
or  at  the  least  transferred,  efficiency  that  enables  the  standard 
of  living  to  be  preserved  along  with  the  patriarchal  “  tendency  ” 
to  increase  up  to  the  limits  of  subsistence.  We  must  take 
also  into  account  Zola’s  second  gospel.  F^onditi  and  Travail 
are  synoptic  gospels  in  Zola’s  new  testament.  They  see  eye 
to  eye. 

Taking  a  wider  view,  Fecondite,  even  if  it  stood  by  itself, 
would  refuse  to  be  measured  by  the  suggested  formula.  It  is 
a  message  of  warning  to  any  overcivilized  State.  That  a 
tendency  of  population  to  press  on  subsistence  is  a  reality  does 
not  admit  of  doubt.  That  preventive  checks,  however,  even 
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though  not  vicious  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  may 
so  far  sin  against  the  teaching  of  physiology  as  to  weaken  the 
race  is  equally  not  to  be  doubted.  For  instance,  it  is  possible 
that  marriage  should  be  deferred  to  so  late  in  a  class  or  a  com¬ 
munity  that  the  physique  of  the  children  bom  might  be  more 
unfavourable  for  the  struggle  of  life  than  any  increase  in  the 
comfort  and  educational  advantages  amid  which  they  were 
reared  could  possibly  compensate.  The  antagonizing  of  the 
tendency,  the  weighting  of  the  spring,  must  not  be  such  as  to 
injure  or  destroy.  And  this,  perhaps,  is  the  real  teaching  of 
Malthus,  no  less  than  of  population  statistics  in  France  and  in 
America,  of  President  Roosevelt  and  of  Emile  Zola.  Even  with 
no  gospel  of  efficiency  this  might  be  a  message  worthy  the 
bringing,  not  only  to  France,  but  to  Western  civilization;  if, 
indeed,  the  writing  is  not  already  upon  the  wall.  Nature  is 
very  subtle  in  remedying  the  mistakes  of  man,  but  one  mistake 
she  never  forgives  him,  that  of  mistrusting  her. 

There  remains  the  gospel  of  efficiency.  And  here  Zola,  the 
aforetime  critic  of  Philistine  institutions  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  materialist  interpretation  of  history,  indulges  in  what 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  called  “inductive  prophecy.”  He  describes 
what  is  undoubtedly  an  Utopia,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
so  far  nowhere  realized.  If  raillery  be  the  test  of  truth,  it  is 
here  perhaps  that  he  will  most  need  to  stand  the  tire  of  a 
contemptuous  criticism.  F ruitf ulness  would  be  laughable  enough, 
if  in  truth  we  were  not  all  of  us  a  little  frightened.  We  can 
still  laugh  at  collectivism,  especially  on  the  lines  of  Fourier. 

Numbers  cannot  of  themselves  save  a  race;  though  they 
perhaps  tend  to  do  so,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  survival.  But, 
says  Zola,  numbers  with  efficiency  can  and  will.  The  alternative, 
as  he  puts  it,  is  not  between  numbers  with  a  low  standard  of 
livelihood,  and  therefore  of  efficiency,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
few  with  a  high  standard  of  living  and  high  efficiency  on  the 
other ;  but  between  numbers  with  a  high  standard  of  living  and 
efficiency  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who, 
whatever  their  standard — and  some  types  of  high  standard  of 
living  do  not  involve  proportionately  high  efficiency — are  afhtid 
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of  numbers.  This  is  Zola’s  chief  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
economic  problems.  If  it  be  true,  truly  it  is  a  revelation. 

We  have  been  so  bemused  with  problem-plays  and  novels 
based  on  the  inevitable  workings  of  ill-heredities  that  we  have 
well-nigh  forgotten,  as  the  Zola  of  the  Bougon-Macquart  series 
appears  to  have  forgotten,  that  our  congenital  equipment  where 
sound  and  wholesome  likewise  comes  to  us  by  inheritance. 
Zola  now  teaches  that  natural  home-life,  based  upon  a  truer 
observance  of  physiological  laws,  will  direct  itself  to  education 
on  the  lines  of  what  a  recent  writer  has  called  “projected 
etliciency,”  and  will  tend  to  produce,  in  the  next  generation,  both 
force  and  balance  of  character;  enough,  indeed,  to  supply  the 
community  with  all  the  entrepreneur-ability  that  it  needs. 
First,  in  agriculture,  in  conformity  with  the  kernel  of  truth  to 
be  found  in  the  physiocratic  ideal  of  French  piuctical  economics; 
then  in  the  mining  and  machine  industries,  both  those  producing 
the  machinery  and  those  employing  it ;  finally,  in  all  together, 
with  reciprocal  action.  The  apparent  inversion  of  order  in 
TixivaU  is  to  be  corrected  by  the  reflection  that  FScondite  comes 
first. 

It  does  not  precisely  appear  how  much  of  the  characteristic 
quality  of  the  second  generation  is  to  be  attributed  to  heredity 
in  the  strict  sense,  how  much  to  educational  and  other 
surroundings;  how  much  in  education  to  conscious  and  how 
much  to  unconscious  teaching.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  a  tradition, 
if  not  an  hereditary  transmission,  of  intelligence  and  morale 
here  equally  as  with  the  corrupt  types  of  the  regime  preceding 
the  Downfall.  On  the  whole,  from  the  idyllic  intermarrying  of 
descendants  from  difieient  social  castes  when  labour  has  won 
the  day,  and  from  the  happy  consequences  which  Zola  describes, 
it  would  seem  that  he  is  now  optimistic  as  to  the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  physical  types  upon  the  cessation  of  in-and-in  breeding — 
notwithstanding  that  in  Virite',  possibly  in  antagonism  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Church,  there  is  a  mariiage  between  cousins, 
and  the  earlier  gospels  are  not  guiltless  in  this  matter. 
He  appears  to  hold  that  in  general,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
majority  of  case-s,  a  sound  physical  type  placed  in  suitable 
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environment  will  exhibit  in  action  traits  indicative  of  sound 
intellectual  dispositions  and  sound  moral  aptitudes,  and  that 
out  of  this  plastic  material  there  will,  by  repeated  action,  be 
shaped  stable  characters  which  will  renew  with  interest  the 
virtues  and  dexterities  of  the  older  generation.  It  is  enough, 
of  course,  if  this  is  on  the  whole  true.  And  unless  Zola  main¬ 
tains  the  direct  transmission  of  moral  character,  the  view  is  in 
theory  impregnable ;  while,  if  he  does  so,  he  is  only  technically 
wrong.  The  view  is  Plato’s  before  him. 

As  a  result  our  entrepreneurs  of  the  Froment  type  will  tend 
to  be  fertile  in  scientific  ideas,  and  in  their  practical  adaptations 
in  the  form  of  inventions.  If  once  secured  against  all  danger 
of  the  loaded  dice  of  the  capitalist  being  cast  against  them, 
they  can  hold  their  own  in  competition  against  the  present 
composite  class  of  landlords,  capitalists,  entrepreneurs,  and  pro* 
fessional  men.  They  will  spend  less  of  their  surplus  on  the 
gratification  of  the  senses  in  the  way  of  exclusive  indulgences. 
They  will  be  less  unfitted  by  their  indulgences  for  the  iininter- 
mittent  struggle.  .  They  are  always  alert,  and  a  larger  pro- 
porti«  n  of  their  gains  goes  constantly  to  the  augmentation  of 
the  sinews  of  their  warfare.  They  can  in  the  end  outbid  their 
rivals  for  material  They  are  not  loth  to  spend  on  new  plant 
what  b  not  taken  from  the  means  to  the  satisfaction  of  imperious 
desires.  They  can  add  to  the  share  of  labour  by  higher  wages 
and  by  profit-sharing,  which  in  France  has  come  to  more  than 
its  OAn;  they  can  rally  round  them  the  more  intelligent  work¬ 
men.  They  can  subsidize  technical  education,  and  in  the  next 
generation  theii*  relative  advantage  is  greater  still.  The 
waga^eamers  get  increased  comfort  and  maintain  a  higher 
standard  of  comfort,  and  so  become  more  efiScient  There  is 
promotion  according  to  efficiency.  And  the  process  perpetuates 
itself  with  interest  heavy  and  compound,  till  the  individualist 
rival  is  driven  from  the  field.  By  capitadistic  methods  they  over* 
whelm  capitalism.  By  competition  they  cast  out  competition. 

Zola  perhaps  scarcely  takes  sufficient  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  imperious  nature  of  the  desires  of  the  individualist  captains 
in  industry  gives  strength  to  their  motives  in  the  competitive 
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struggle.  Nor  of  the  fact  that  the  desires  of  the  less  thrifty 
workers  are  often  such  a  strong  driving*power  as  to  lead  them 
to  oust  the  profit-sharer  with  his  higher  efficiency,  but  withal 
higher  standard  of  comfort,  from  many  fields  of  employment. 
That  this  may  be  considered  a  real  danger  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  American  protectionist  policy  is  based  by  one  economist 
upon  this  point  alone.  By  leaving  the  procreative  impulse 
undiminished  in  imperiousness,  Zola  in  part  escapes  the  diffi¬ 
culty,  but  not  entirely.  Nor,  perhaps,  does  he  realize  in  these 
days,  when  efficiency  is  relatively  scarce,  that  machine-industries 
do  not  require  the  many  to  be  efficient  in  his  sense.  Rather  they 
require  a  quantity  of  “  hands,”  intelligent  and  disciplined  indeed, 
but  without  initiative.  Somewhat  similar  is  Mr.  Wells’s  falla¬ 
cious  anticipation  ”  that  the  engineering  genius  will  find  more 
in  common  in  his  hours  of  ease  with  the  mechanic  than  with 
the  affable  rentier. 

Zola’s  scheme  however  is,  in  his  idyll  as  it  stands,  most  clearly 
vulnerable  in  the  fact  that  it  is  only  by  a  felicitous  conjunc¬ 
ture  of  circumstances  that  the  capital  which  is  on  the  side  of 
the  old  order  is  placed  at  the  service  of  the  collectivist  leader. 
Jordan,  the  forced  celibate,  with  his  enormous  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  acquired  for  knowledge’s  sake  and  his  accidental  millions 
at  the  disposal  of  his  organizing  friend,  is  a  fine  creation  of  Zola 
the  artist,  but  for  Zola  the  reformer  he  is  a  god  from  the 
machine,  and  therefore  to  be  regretted.  And  the  trick  is 
repeated.  The  land  falls  into  Luc  Froment’s  hands  by  an  act 
of  restitution  and  renunciation  not  to  be  relied  on  as  the 
mainspring  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  phalanet'ere  is  to 
be  launched.  We  must  then  suppose  that,  by  the  union  of 
regenerating  heredity  and  its  normal  concomitant  of  sound 
training,  the  natural  simple  life,  with  its  primary  control 
not  of  goods  but  of  appetites,  will  produce  efficiency  and  yet 
more  efficiency.  With  this  resultant  and  growing  relative 
advantage,  it  will  supply  a  greater  and  greater  proportion 
of  the  best  brain  and  muscle  of  the  community.  It  will 
thus  produce  a  progressively  greater  proportion  of  entrepre¬ 
neur  ability  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  have  capital  at  its 
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mercy.  So  that  we  need  not  scruple  if,  in  order  to  bring  the 
generations-long  struggle  between  the  old  and  new  orders  to 
a  conspectus,  we  have  to  hasten  by  a  happy  accident  a  result 
inevitable  from  the  first.  Capital  will  be  at  the  service  of  the 
federation  of  labour  when  it  gets  more  from  it  than  is  open  to 
it  from  other  sources,  and  not  till  then. 

Or,  in  the  alternative,  we  must  hold  that  capitalists  will  not 
close  their  ranks  in  class-sympathy,  that  those  at  least  who  have 
sprung  from  the  ranks  of  labour  will  fight  on  the  side  of  the 
order  from  which  they  came,  or,  with  more  probability,  that 
the  nobler  souls  will  cast  in  their  lot  with  humanity.  This 
seems  to  be  Zola’s  hope.  But  hope  is  not  reality.  There  are 
such  things  as  lost  leaders.  The  capital  on  the  side  of  labour 
will  be  long  the  smaller.  Is  the  heaven  that  backs  the  big 
battalions  on  the  side  of  the  smaller  capitals  ? 

Or,  once  more.  Is  Jordan  the  type  of  the  god  or  son  of  a  god 
who  will  unite  philosophy  and  kingship,  so  that  states  may 
cease  from  their  ills  ?  In  that  case  we  are  speaking  as  in  Plato’s 
commonwealth,  and  not  in  face  Lutetias. 

The  assumption  that  the  scientific  developments  of  the  future 
are  to  be  at  the  service  of  collectivist  ideals  is  one  common  to 
Bellamy’s  Looking  Backwa/rd,  which  owes  its  whole  plausibility 
to  the  idea,  to  Zola’s  Travail,  and  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells’s  Anticipa- 
tions.  Is  it  justified  ? 

Zola’s  science  at  any  rate  is  not  convincing.  That  by  turning 
your  explosive  to  motor  -  purposes  you  divert  it  from  the 
possibility  of  anarchist  misuse  seems  fallacious.  As  to  Jordan’s 
discovery  in  Travail,  the  achievements  of  latter-day  science  are 
so  great  that  doubtless  we  need  not  despair  of  harnessing  all 
energy  in  the  service  of  man,  and  countering  its  dissipation. 
But  the  discoveries  are  still  to  come,  and  will  not  necessarily  be 
made  by  a  member  of  the  Labour  party. 

The  belief  that  redemption  can  only  come,  if  it  come  at  all, 
through  the  triumph  of  physical  science  works  out  into  the 
view  that  the  disciplining  of  labour  will  make  for  cohesion 
even  to  the  lengths  of  a  quasi-military  obedience.  It  is  perhaps 
unduly  optimistic  to  believe  concurrently  in  the  democratization 
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of  such  initiative  as  is  needed  in  the  industrial  army — an 
initiative  of  a  very  high  grade  which  must  work  .by  the 
suppression  of  all  lower  grades  save  that  of  the  "  living  machine,” 
the  intelligent  white  slave. 

Zola’s  home  education  as  found  in  Paris  and  in  FSconditi 
widens  out  into  a  quasi-public  one  in  Travail.  Even  in  those 
things  which  spring  from  the  recreated  home,  not  to  speak  of 
those  which  belong  to  the  communal  and  preferably  mixed 
education  advocated  with  passion  in  Verite,  the  home  life  is 
rather  the  nidus  out  of  which  the  collectivist  or  co-operative 
movement  issues  which  is  destined  to  absorb  all  homes.  Is  the 
home  only  to  foster  types  till  the  general  environment  becomes 
favourable,  and  then  to  sink  to  a  subordinate  position  as  the 
uiKta  to  the  iroAic  in  Aristotle  ?  Can  a  co-operative  movement 
again,  which  is  voluntaryist  in  its  inception,  but  which  absorbs 
all  else  by  amalgamation  after  competitive  victory,  be  held  to 
be  motived  in  its  old  way  when  it  has  become  “  socialist  ”  and 
exercises  virtual  if  not  theoretical  compulsion?  Do  you  not 
need  an  account  of  the  growth  of  the  social  motives  and  the 
social  virtues?  Are  there  not  gaps  which  Zola’s  unfinished 
task  leaves  yet  to  fill  ?  How  far  would  the  fourth  gospel,  which 
the  master’s  hand  will  never  now  give  us,  have  put  spiritual 
values  behind  the  economics  of  Fecondite  and  Travail  I  The 
interest  of  Verite  is  too  Dreyfusard  to  serve  the  purpose. 

Finally,  is  Zola’s  economic  gospel,  in  substance  as  in  form, 
still  fiction  ? 

Herbert  W.  Blum. 


THE  MORAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  COMPENSATION 
IN  TEMPERANCE  REFORM. 


rpHE  following  article  is  based  on  a  report  presented  to  the 
Cambridge  University  Branch  of  the  Christian  Social 
Union  in  October  last,  by  a  committee  of  three  members,  of 
whom  the  author  was  one.  Much  of  it,  therefore,  is  really  the 
work  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  since  the  author’s  views  differ  from  theirs  on  some 
important  points,  the  full  responsibility  for  its  statements  must 
rest  with  him. 

The  moral  problem  of  compensation  in  temperance  reform  is 
one  of  the  application  in  a  particular  case  of  the  genei-al 
principles  of  justice.  The  State,  we  are  assuming,  proposes  to 
withdraw  from  many  or  all  of  its  present  holders  a  certain 
trading  right  of  the  character  of  a  monopoly,  which  was  granted 
and  is  held  under  certain  legal  and  moral  conditions.  What 
just  claim  for  compensation  exists  ?  That  is,  in  general  terms. 
How  can  the  action  of  the  State  in  withdrawing  these  monopolies 
be  made  a  just  one  to  all  concerned  ?  The  answer  clearly  depends 
on  the  expected  results  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  monopolies  to 
those  immediately  concerned  and  to  the  community  at  large,  and 
on  the  conditions,  legal  and  moral,  under  which  the  monopolies 
are  held. 

Before,  however,  considering  these  problems  in  detail,  we  may 
examine  the  validity  of  some  arguments  against  compensation 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  the  answers  that  may  be 
given  to  the  more  central  questions. 

(a.)  The  harm  caused  by  drink.  It  is  sometimes  argued  tliat 
the  fact  that  the  nation  has  suffered  greatly  through  alcoholic 
drink  affords  a  reason  for  the  refusal  of  compensation  to  those 
engaged  in  the  traffici 
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When  the  drink  traffic  is  prohibited,  it  will  be  on  the  ground  that 
it  has  been  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  community,  and  if  any 
compensation  be  due,  it  must  be  to  the  public  which  has  suffered,  and 
not  to  the  publicans  who  have  inflicted  the  wrong.’’  ^ 

But  such  an  argument  seems  radically  unsound,  confusing  two 
very  different  matters — viz.  the  evil  which  may  be  said  to  come 
through  the  publicans  as  the  sellers  of  drink,  and  the  evil  for 
which  they  are  morally  responsible.  It  would  be  contrary  to 
the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  to  regard  the  sale  of  alcohol  as 
universally  wrong ;  and  the  publicans  or  the  brewers  in  many 
coses  cannot  be  fairly  said  to  be  responsible  for  the  harm  caused 
by  the  drink  they  supply.  The  evils  of  drink  form  in  themselves 
a  reason  for  the  reform  of  the  liquor  traffic,  not  for  the  refusal 
of  compensation  to  those  engaged  in  the  traffic. 

(5.)  Direct  and  indirect  violation  of  the  law  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  trade.  It  would  be  unjust,  I  have  said,  to 
refuse  compensation  to  members  of  the  trade  on  the  ground 
merely  of  the  evils  of  drink.  There  must  be  responsibility  if 
punishment  is  to  be  inflicted.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  for 
some,  if  not  a  considerable  portion,  of  the  harm  caused  through 
drink,  brewers  and  publicans  should  be  held  responsible.  Wilful 
evasion  of  the  spirit,  and  even  of  the  letter  of  the  law  is,  it  may 
be  feared,  all  too  common.  But  here  the  difficulty  arises  that 
such  wrong-doing  is  individual  only,  not  universal.  If  in  a 
large  scheme  of  compensation  each  case  could  be  dealt  with  on 
its  own  merits,  compensation  should  certainly  be  largely  reduced 
where  misconduct  could  be  proved.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  how  far  this  would  be  practicable ;  and  if  it  proved  not  to 
be  so,  little  could  be  done,  since  it  would  hardly  be  just  to  make 
a  general  reduction  of  compensation  on  account  of  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  individuals.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  again,  that 
many  members  of  the  trade  are  guilty  of  deliberately  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  make  the  welfare  of  the  nation  subservient  to  the  interests 
of  the  trade.  It  will  be  felt  that  those  who  adopt  the  motto, 
“Our  trade  our  politics,”  deserve  little  generosity.  But  here, 
again,  it  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
*  The  Scottbh  Temperance  League. 
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trade  would  in  all  good  faith  deny  the  validity  of  such  charges 
and  it  would  not  seem  just  to  make  them  the  ground  of  a 
general  reduction  of  compensation. 

(c.)  The  “unearned  increment.”  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  a  licence  for  which  a  very  small  sum  is  paid  to 
the  State  is  worth  hundreds,  and  often  thousands  of  pounds,  to 
its  holder.  Is  it  fair,  it  is  argued,  that  the  State  which  has  given 
this  munificent  gift  should  have  to  buy  it  back  again?  Two 
cases  must  here  be  distinguished,  that  of  the  licence-holders  who 
have  themselves  received  the  gift,  and  that  of  those  who  have, 
so  to  speak,  bought  it  from  a  past  recipient.  In  the  first  case, 
it  would  not  be  unjust  to  refuse  compensation,  or  to  give  but 
very  small  compensation,  having  regard  to  conditions  of  tenure 
of  the  gift.  This  case,  however,  very  rarely  holds;  the  vast 
majority  of  the  present  licence-holders  have  bought  their 
licences  in  the  open  market,  and  have  paid  their  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  pounds  for  them,  In  this  latter  case,  therefore,  the 
fact  of  the  “unearned  increment”  does  not  seem  to  afford  in 
itself  any  argument  against  the  giving  of  compensation. 

Turning  now  to  the  central  question,  it  should  be  noted  first 
that  the  rights  of  monopoly  with  which  we  are  dealing  have  a 
peculiar  character  of  their  own.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that 
— apart  from  the  exceptional  cases  of  the  ante-’69  beer-houses, 
and  off-licences — there  is  no  legal  right  to  the  renewal  of  a 
licence.  The  magistrates  act  at  their  discretion  in  granting  or 
refusing  the  renewal,  as  in  allowing  or  refusing  the  original 
grant.  The  limitations  of  this  discretion  will  be  discussed  here¬ 
after  ;  at  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  question  of  com¬ 
pensation  must  be  dealt  with  as  a  question  of  the  compensation 
of  certain  expectancies,  not  of  any  rights  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word.  Now  compensation  for  the  loss  of  expectancies  on 
the  part  of  individuals,  or  a  class  of  individuals,  may,  it  seems, 
be  given  on  two  grounds,  which  may  be  distinguished  roughly 
as  the  economical  and  the  moral.  The  economic  ground  for 
compensation — which  has,  of  course,  a  moral  basis — is  “that 
stability  and  security  of  property  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  human  affairs,  and,  in  fact,  constitutes  one  of  the  main  marks 
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of  a  civilized  state;” ^  and  therefore  the  importance  of  com¬ 
pensating  depends  largely  on  the  amount  of  the  interference 
and  the  strength  of  the  expectations  disappointed. 

In  the  present  case,  it  is  dear  that  the  economic  grounds  tell 
strongly  for  considerable,  if  not  full,  compensation.  Laige  and 
varied  interests  are  involved  in  the  liquor  traffic,  and  expectation 
of  the  yearly  renewal  of  licences  has  been,  and  is  still,  for  the 
most  part,  so  strong  that  the  renewal  is  looked  on  as  a  practical 
certainty.  Mr.  Sanger  has  worked  out  this  argument  so  fully 
in  his  hook,  and  the  main  facts  on  which  it  rests  are  so  well 
known,  that  it  is  unnecessary^  here  to  discuss  it  in  further  detail. 

But  this  principle,  if  taken  by  itself,  is  clearly  insufficient,  for 
expectations  which  are  in  practice  strong  and  secure  may  yet 
be  of  such  a  character  that  it  would  be  felt  absurd  and  wrong 
to  compensate  for  loss  due  to  their  disappointment.  A  classical 
instance  of  such  absurd  and  wrong  compensation  is  that  of  the 
compensation  given  on  the  abolition  of  the  purchase  of  com¬ 
missions  in  the  ai-my,  when  officers  were  compensated  on  the 
basis  of  a  customary  over-regulation  price,  though  the  paying 
or  receiving  of  any  price  for  a  commission,  except  the  regulation 
one,  was  forbidden  under  heavy  penalties.  It  is  obvious  in  this 
case  that,  though  the  expectation  of  the  continuance  of  the 
custom  of  paying  the  over-regulation  prices  might  be  perfectly 
valid  on  economic  grounds,  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  any 
moral  claim  to  compensation  on  this  scale,  simply  because  it 
was  the  continuance  of  an  illegal  and  even  criminal  custom  that 
was  expected.  Similarly,  in  the  general  case  of  compensation 
for  the  withdrawal  of  rights  whose  continuance  was  expected, 
the  conditions  of  the  tenure  of  the  rights  which  were  agreed  on 
by  the  two  parties  concerned  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
moral  question  of  what  compensation  may  be  justly  claimed, 
and  may  even  destroy  any  moral  claim  for  compensation,  although 
the  circumstances  may  be  such  that  the  expectation  of  con¬ 
tinuance  is  perfectly  valid  on  economic  grounds.  The  validity 
of  an  expectation  in  economics  is,  in  fact,  a  different  matter 
from  its  validity  for  the  purpose  of  compensatioa 
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The  second  ground  for  compensation,  therefore,  considers^  the 
condition  of  the  expectation,  and  may  be  called  especially  a 
moral  ground  for  compensation  as  involving  the  problem  of  the 
rights  and  duties  in  reference  to  an  agreement  of  each  of  the 
two  parties  to  that  agreement.  In  the  present  case,  we  must 
consider  how  the  expectation  of  the  renewal  of  licences  has 
arisen  and  is  sustained,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  licensee  and  the  State. 

I.  The  legal  aspect  of  the  agreement.  The  legal  position  of 
licensees,  after  having  been,  as  it  seems,  misunderstood  for  many 
years,  was  clearly  laid  down  in  a  series  of  well-known  cases.  The 
result  was  to  make  it  certain  that,  by  the  law,  the  magistrates 
had,  and  had  always  had,  full  discretion  in  the  case  of  renewal, 
as  in  the  case  of  new  grants,  only  limited  in  the  sense  that  the 
discretion  must  be  used  judicially  as  opposed  to  capriciously, 
and  that  the  magistrates  “  must  have  a  judicial  regard  to  any 
particular  case,  and  must  not  lay  down  a  rule  for  themselves 
beforehand.”  ^  From  the  legal  point  of  view,  then,  an  essential 
part  of  the  agreement  between  the  licensee  and  the  State  is  that, 
relatively  to  the  former,  the  magistrate’s  action  in  renewing  or 
not  renewing  may  be  absolutely  incalculable,  and,  in  one  sense  of 
the  word,  arbitrary.  The  importance  of  these  legal  fMts  is 
obvious,  and  need  not  be  further  insisted  upon.  One  point, 
however,  should  be  noted  here  to  complete  the  argument,  viz. 
that  at  the  present  time  it  is  impossible  to  minimize  the  force  of 
these  provisions  of  the  law  by  claiming  that  they  are  a  dead 
letter.  The  counsel  to  the  Licensed  Victuallers’  Association 
publicly  admitted,  in  1883,  that  the  facts  were  so;  and  some 
benches  of  licensing  magistrates  have,  in  the  last  year  or  two, 
begun  to  take  definite  action  towards  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  licences,  and  have  not  scrupled  to  use  fully  their 
discretionary  powers  when  the  reduction  could  not  be  arranged 
by  agreement  with  the  brewers. 

IL  But  the  case  cannot  be  entirely  decided  by  an  appeal  to 
the  letter  of  the  law.  There  are  four  points  which  may  be 
raised,  as  tending  to  show  that  the  agreement  between  the 
*  The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  BovlUr  ▼.  Jtutices  qf  KetU. 
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licence-holders  and  the  State  is  not  such  as  to  preclude  them 
from  justly  claiming  compensation.,  especially  when  it  is  proposed 
to  take  away  a  very  large  number  of  licences. 

(a.)  There  are  some  points  in  the  legal  procedure  in  the 
granting  and  renewing  of  licences  which  may  fairly  be  held  to 
show  that  the  legislature  regards  renewal  of  a  licence  as  the 
normal  course  of  events,  and  that  therefore  when  licences  are 
taken  away  abnormally,  as  in  the  case  supposed,  there  is  a 
moral,  if  not  a  legal,  claim  for  compensation.  Confirmation  is 
required  for  new  grants,  but  not  for  renewals.  The  applicant 
for  renewal  need  not  attend  unless  required  by  the  justices; 
notice  must  be  given  to  him  of  any  objection  to  renewal; 
evidence  in  respect  of  a  renewal  is  to  be  on  oath ;  and,  finally,  he 
has  in  case  of  refusal  the  right  of  appeal  to  Quarter  Sessions. 
Different  judges,  however,  have  held  various  views  on  the 
bearing  of  these  rules  on  the  question  of  any  sort  of  right  to 
renewal.  Lord  Bramwell  said,  in  Sharpe  v.  WaJcefidd,  that 
**  where  the  appeal  is  against  a  refusal  to  renew  a  licence,  the 
respondents  begin ;  the  burthen  of  proof  is  on  them :  they  have 
to  make  out  that  the  appellant  ought  not  to  have  a  licence — 
practically,  that  his  licence  should  be  taken  from  him ;  ”  and, 
further,  that  he  thought  that  the  legislature  contemplated  that 
ordinarily  licences  would  be  renewed,  and  have  most  strongly 
shown  that”  On  the  other  hand,  when  Sharpe  v.  Wakefield 
was  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  declared 
that  “  not  renewing  is  not  taking  away,  it  is  not  giving.”  The 
legislature,  we  may  assume,  was  primarily  contemplating  the 
action  of  the  magistrates  towards  individual  licence-holders ;  in 
such  cases  it  would  seem  that  there  was  certainly  no  legal  claim, 
and  little  if  any  moral  claim  for  compensation,  and  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  licensed  houses,  such  as  even  that  proposed  by 
the  Minority  Report,  might  be  fairly  held  to  be  subject  to  the 
same  principles.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  form  of  Local  Option 
or  Municipalization  is  being  considered,  there  seems  considerable 
strength  in  the  argument  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  have 
been  such  as  to  lead  licence-holders  to  expect  that  there  would 
be  no  such  great  interference  with  the  rights  of  custom. 
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(6.)  It  may  be  said  with  considerable  truth  that,  till  recent 
years,  the  universal  action  of  licensing  justices  was  such  as  to 
imply  that  the  licensee  had  an  actual  right  to  renewal,  and  that 
even  lately  the  justices  have  very  rarely  used  their  powers. 
Now,  of  course,  the  situation  is  rapidly  changing,  and  the 
examples  of  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Famham,  and  other  benches  of 
magistrates  make  it  clear  that  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  Local 
Option  or  Municipalization  that  the  licensees  could  argue  that 
the  general  refusal  of  renewal  of  licences  contemplated  was 
unheard  of  and  in  any  way  against  the  bond.  The  practices  of 
granting  provisional  licences  on  the  condition  of  special  structure 
and  arrangements  in  the  houses  to  be  built  or  altered,  and  of 
granting  new  licences  on  the  surrender  of  old  ones,  seem  also  to 
give  an  argument  for  compensation.  For  both  these  practices 
seem  to  imply  the  expectation,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  justices, 
that  the  new  licences  will  be  comparatively  permanent,  and 
hence  seem  to  give  some  moral  justification  to  a  claim  for  com¬ 
pensation  when  such  licences  are  taken  away.^ 

(c.)  It  is  argued  sometimes  that,  in  levying  the  death  duties 
on  the  full  market  value  of  licences,  the  State  gives,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  its  sanction  to  the  idea  of  their  general  per¬ 
manence.  But  this  argument  seems  hardly  valid.  The  State 
levies  the  death  duties  on  all  that  htw  value,  without  any  inquiry 
as  to  whether  such  value  is  either  economically  or  in  any  way 
morally  speculative.  Similarly,  the  fact  that  when  licensed 
pi'operty  is  compulsorily  taken  for  public  improvements,  the 
licensee  receives  the  full  market  value  of  his  licence,  goodwill, 
and  purchases  gives  no  valid  argument  for  compensation  on 
licences  being  taken  away  by  the  legislature  which  gave  them. 

III.  Another  argument  for  the  moral  justice  of  compensation 
arises  when,  not  the  licence-holders  themselves,  but  that  large 
body  of  the  public  which  is  indirectly  interested  in  licences  is 
brought  into  consideration.  The  shareholders  of  breweries  are 
very  numerous,  and  drawn  from  all  classes  of  the  community ; 
and  hence,  these  brewery  companies  being  the  owners  or  mort¬ 
gagees  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  licensed  houses  of  the  kingdom, 

'  Ci  Report  of  the  Royal  Commiuionert  on  Liquor  Licenting  Lave,  pp.  11, 15. 
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a  large  number  of  persons,  many  of  whom  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  realize  the  precise  nature  of  the  agreement  between 
the  licensee  and  the  State,  would  suffer  undeserved  pecuniary 
loss  if  licences  were  taken  away  in  a  wholesale  manner  without 
compensation.  This  argument,  of  course,  raises  the  whole 
question  of  the  responsibility  of  shareholders.  The  ideal,  doubt¬ 
less,  is  that  they  should  make  themselves  fully  aware,  not  only 
of  the  moral  character,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  of  their 
investments,  but  also,  as  feu*  as  possible,  of  the  actual  facts  and 
even  details  of  the  business  by  which  they  gain  their  money. 
But  though  the  former  part  of  this  ideal  is  perfectly  practicable, 
it  may  be  que.stioned  how  far  the  latter  part  is  so,  and,  in  the 
present  case,  how  far  shareholders  can  be  reasonably  expected 
to  know  the  precise  conditions  on  which  licences  are  held.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  with  great  reason,  that  to  give 
compensation  because  of  the  losses  of  these  shareholders  would 
be  to  encourage  unnecessarily,  and  even  wrongfully,  the  all  too 
prevalent  weakness  in  the  feeling  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  shareholders  for  their  investments.  The  question  is  a  some¬ 
what  difficult  one,  but  the  present  writer  is  inclined  to  think 
that  the  losses  of  these  shareholders  have  a  greater  claim  for 
compensation  than  those  of  the  direct  licensees,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  the  argument  for  increasing  compensation  on  their  account 
is,  on  the  whole,  valid. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  as  to  precedenta  Various  pre¬ 
cedents  are  brought  forward  both  for  and  against  compensation, 
drawn  from  the  action  of  the  British  Government  in  other  cases 
of  encroachment  on  rights  or  expectancies,  from  the  action  of 
other  Governments  in  dealing  with  the  liquor  question,  and 
from  the  past  action  of  the  British  Government  in  certain 
instances  of  suppressing  licences.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
find  any  that  are  sufficiently  analogous  to  the  case  under  con¬ 
sideration  to  give  any  real  help.  Those  drawn  from  the  past 
action  of  the  Government  in  suppressing  licences  at  various 
times  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  here,  as  being  at  any  rate 
more  analogous  than  the  rest.  In  1869  the  rating  qualification 
for  beer-houses  was  raised,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  large  number 
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of  those  licences  were  extinguished.  But  there  had  probably 
been  little  or  no  monopoly  value  attaching  to  them,  as  the 
justices  had  previously  only  had  control  over  the  full-licensed 
houses,  there  being,  in  the  words  of  the  Minority  Report,  “free 
trade  in  beer.”  A  similar  Act  was  passed  for  Ireland  in  1877, 
dealing  with  the  beer-retailers’  and  wholesale  beer-dealers’ 
licences,  but  again  the  magistrates  had  had  but  little  control 
over  them.  Lastly,  the  Acts  of  1880  and  1882  extinguished 
many  “  off”  licences  by  giving  the  justices  the  same  power  of 
refusing  their  grant  as  they  had  for  ”  on  ”  licences  But  again, 
the  monopoly  value  can  have  been  but  small,  since  previously 
the  grant  of  “  off”  licences  could  only  be  refused  on  the  well- 
known  four  grounda  Even  these  precedents,  therefore,  of 
extinction  of  licences  without  compensation,  will  be  seen  to 
have  but  little  value  when  compared  with  the  present  case. 

'The  methodical  arrangement  of  the  chief  arguments  for  and 
against  compensation  which  has  been  attempted  above  seems 
to  bring  out  some  important  points  which  are  often  neglected. 
The  chief  difficulties  of  the  problem,  if  the  present  writer 
is  not  mistaken,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  very 
distinct  lines  of  argument  in  the  matter,  which  have  been  called 
above  the  economic  and  the  moral  respectively,  though  these 
names  are  not  perhaps  the  best  that  might  have  been  used. 
They  might  perhaps  have  been  called  the  “  social  ”  and  the  "  in¬ 
dividual  ”  lines  of  argument ;  for  the  first  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  community  suffers  when  any  of  its  members  suffer,  and 
therefore  urges  that  for  the  sake  of  the  community  the  individual 
should  be  protected;  while  the  second  considers  rather  the 
application  to  the  individuals  concerned  of  the  universal  laws 
of  moral  justice.  The  first  puts  the  question  in  the  form — Is  it 
expedient  or  right,  in  the  interests  of  the  community,  that  com¬ 
pensation  should  be  given  ?  The  second  asks  the  more  purely 
ethical  question — Is  it  just  that  the  individuals  concerned  should 
receive  compensation  ?  When  taken  by  themselves,  neither  of 
these  two  lines  of  argument  raises  any  great  difficulties ;  but  in 
the  endeavour  to  combine  the  two,  there  arises  the  problem  of 
the  relations  between  social  and  individual  ethics,  or,  as  it  may 
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be  put,  of  the  relations  between  ethics  and  economics — that 
fundamental  problem  of  all  social  work.  But  the  attempt  to 
combine  these  two  lines  of  argument  must  be  made  if  the 
problem  of  compensation  is  to  receive  any  satisfactory  solution. 

It  has  been  the  intention  of  this  article  rather  to  indicate  the 
methods  by  which  the  problem  of  compensation  may  be  attacked 
than  to  offer  a  solution  of  it,  or  even  a  discussion  of  the  practical 
question — How  much  compensation  should  be  given? — a  task 
which  the  present  writer  feels  to  be  beyond  his  powers.  But  a 
confession  of  the  results  to  which  he  has  found  himself  led  may 
perhaps  be  of  use  as  illustrating  the  application  of  the  arguments 
dealt  with  above. 

The  first  point  that  appears  is  that  we  cannot  give  any  direct 
and  general  answer  to  the  question  of  the  justice  of  compensation 
in  view  of  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  licences.  The  answer, 
in  fact,  varies  with  the  extent  of  the  reduction  contemplated. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  such  local  reductions  as  have  lately  been 
carried  out  by  some  magistrates,  no  claim  for  compensation 
seems  valid,  for  the  magistrates  are  simply  exercising  their  well- 
known  legal  rights,  while  there  is  no  such  disturbance  of  trade 
as  would  give  any  force  to  the  economic  argument.  In  the  case 
of  a  general  reduction,  say  to  such  an  extent  as  that  proposed 
by  the  Minority  Report,  the  argument  for  compensation  seems 
stronger  on  all  grounds,  for  there  would  clearly  be  considerable 
disturbance  of  trade  if  no  compensation  were  given,  and  the 
argument  that  the  State  had  led  licence-holders  to  expect  that 
there  would  not  be  any  such  general  refusal  of  licences  is  at 
least  not  unreasonable.  For  such  a  reduction,  therefore,  it  would 
seem  that  such  compensation  as  that  proposed  by  the  Minority 
Report,  amounting  perhaps  to  one-third  of  the  amount  of  loss, 
would  be  necessary  and  sufficient.  Finally,  in  the  case  of  com¬ 
pensation  under  a  Municipalization  scheme,  and  still  more  under 
a  scheme  of  Local  Option  that  allowed  prohibition,  the  arguments 
for  fairly  full  compensation,  such  as  that,  e.g,,  which  would  be 
given  by  a  time  notice  of  thirty  years,  or  an  immediate  payment 
of  three-quarters  of  the  loss,  seem  very  strong. 

As  to  the  sources  of  compensation,  if  money  compensation  is 
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being  given,  it  seems  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  lay  down 
any  general  rules.  For,  as  Mr.  Sanger  points  out,^  it  seems 
probable  that  whatever  tax  is  put  on  the  owners  of  licensed 
property  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  mostly  borne  by  the  consumer, 
so  that  there  is  really  not  much  difference  between  taxing  the 
trade  and  taxing  the  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  clear 
that  in  any  scheme  under  which  some  licences  would  be  left, 
the  increased  value  of  these  licences  should,  if  possible,  be  used 
for  the  compensation  of  the  owners  of  those  taken  away.  The 
question,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  one  rather  for  the  professional 
economist  than  for  the  amateur  moralist,  and  also  one  entirely 
subsidiary  to  the  main  one  of  how  much  compensation  should 
in  justice  be  given. 

F.  J.  Westekn. 

'  Op.  p.  llSf. 
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rpHE  Congress  regrets  that  no  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  the 
A  direction  of  legislation  for  the  ‘Prevention  of  Corruption  in 
Trade,’  and  especially  regrets  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  not  re¬ 
introduced  his  bill  in  the  present  session  of  Parliament.” 

So  ran  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Exeter  Co-operative  Con¬ 
gress  last  May ;  and,  in  view  of  the  discussion  which  then  took 
place,  Mr.  F.  Maddison  reported  that  “  the  Congress  did  its  duty, 
and  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  commercial  integrity.”^  But 
behind  that  decision  lies  much  that  is  now  public  property,  and 
which  certainly  calls  loudly  for  stringent  measures  of  reform. 
If  co-operation  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  moral  force,  its  own 
standard  of  morality  must  be  above  suspicion.  This  the  Co¬ 
operative  Union  fully  recognizes.  In  its  endeavours  to  secure 
purity  and  integrity  in  all  transactions  on  the  part  of  co- 
operators,  the  committee  has  had  a  difficult  task  to  face.  But 
the  fact  that  it  has  undertaken  this  duty  redounds  greatly  to 
its  credit,  and — painful  as  some  of  the  disclosures  are — will 
certainly  make  for  righteousness  throughout  the  whole  co¬ 
operative  world. 

The  subject  is  not  new.  At  Liverpool,  in  1899,  the  motion 
in  support  of  the  late  Lord  Russell’s  bill,  making  it  a  penal 
offence  to  give  as  well  as  to  receive  a  bribe,  found  ready  and 
unanimous  support;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  on  that  occasion 
no  suggestion  was  made  of  anything  of  the  kind  as  especially 
affecting  the  co-operative  movement.  The  matter  was  intro¬ 
duced  with  regard  to  commercialism  generally,  and  there  was 
no  hint  that  co-operation  as  such  was  in  danger  of  becoming 
corrupt.  It  is  true  that  before  this  rumours  of  doubtful  trans¬ 
actions  had  been  heard  from  time  to  time,  but  these  whispers 
'  Economie  Beview,  July,  1902,  p.  337. 
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were  generally  discredited,  and  it  was  rather  in  the  hope  of 
repudiating  such  slanders  that  the  resolution  came  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  motion  was  carried 
was  a  fair  indication  of  the  resolve  that,  so  far  as  those  present 
were  concerned,  integrity  and  righteous  dealing  should  be 
assured. 

The  Co-operative  Congress,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the 
annual  gathering  of  representatives  from  all  the  societies  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  Co-operative  Union.  According  to  the  Registrar’s 
Returns,  there  are,  at  the  present  time,  1648  societies  enrolled. 
Of  these,  1135  belong  to  the  Union,  and  513  are  outside  its 
pale.  The  total  membership  is  1,919,555;  those  within  the 
Union  numbering  1,724,961,  while  those  outside  only  amount 
to  194,594.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  although  nearly  one-third 
of  the  total  number  of  societies  enrolled  are  outside  the  Union, 
these  include  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  members.  The 
attendance  at  Congress  may  be  set  down  at  something  over 
1100,  or  about  6is  many  delegates  as  there  are  societies  in  the 
Union.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  all  these  societies  are 
actually  represented.  The  right  of  representation  is  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  annual  subscription  and  the  numerical 
strength  of  each  society,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  large 
societies  to  send  a  dozen  or  even  twenty  delegates,  whilst  parties 
of  three,  four,  or  six  are  very  frequently  to  be  encountered. 
From  this  it  is  obvious  that  a  large  number  of  societies  never 
put  in  an  appearance  at  all.  These  are  for  the  most  part  the 
smaller  societies,  at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  meeting.  But 
the  Congress  is  regularly  attended  by  the  more  zealous  co- 
operators — men  of  conviction,  principle,  and  integrity,  who 
represent  the  best  side  of  the  movement — and  when  the  spirit 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  Congress  permeates  the  entire  system, 
many  of  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  fsused  to-day  will  tend 
to  disappear. 

At  present,  however,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  far  too  many 
societies  which  adopt  the  methods  of  co-operation,  so  far  as 
trading  goes,  are  unable  to  appreciate  its  higher  principles,  and 
tend  to  ignore  its  moral  obligations;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  only 
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natural  that  the  outside  world  should  fail  to  distinguish  between 
society  and  society,  and,  if  one  be  found  wanting,  should  indis¬ 
criminately  p>ass  judgment  upon  the  system  as  a  whole.  But  in 
strict  justice  each  society  is  answerable  for  its  own  concerns, 
and  most  stand  or  fall  upon  its  own  merits.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  touches  the  honour  of  one  touches  the  honour  of  all,  and 
is  felt  by  those  most  keenly  interested  as  a  reproach  upon  the 
whole  movement,  which  must  at  all  costs  be  removed.  That 
this  is  the  spirit  which  governs  the  Co-operative  Union,  the 
following  note  from  the  Report  of  the  Central  Board  for  1900 
clearly  shows : — 

**  The  Liverpool  Congress  passed  a  resolution  strongly  supporting 
the  bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  prevention  of  bribery  and  corruption  in 
commercial  and  business  transactions.  Since  then  there  have  appeared 
in  the  public  press  some  grave  charges  against  officials  and  employees 
of  ^co-operative  societies,  and  these  statements  have  been  made  as 
much  of  as  possible  by  our  enemies  in  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the 
co-operative  movement  was  corrupt  in  its  business  relations.  The 
charges  were  made  during  the  examination  of  a  commercial  traveller 
in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  He  gave  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  his  bankruptcy  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  give  bribes 
to  co-operative  buyers  and  committeemen  in  order  to  get  them  to 
purchase  his  goods.  Such  serious  charges  as  these  could  not  be 
allowed  to  go  unchallenged  unless  the  movement  was  prepared  to 
accept  them  as  true,  and  thus  lose  all  sense  of  honour.  Rumours  of 
this  kind  have  only  been  too  common  in  the  past,  but  the  misfortune 
has  been  that  it  is  invariably  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  information 
on  which  to  proceed,  either  against  the  slanderers  or  against  the 
guilty  persons. 

**  In  this  case,  however,  there  seemed  to  be  something  tangible  to 
go  upon,  as  the  registrar  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  allowed  the  books 
of  the  bankrupt  to  be  inspected  by  our  representative,  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  take  steps  to  purge  the  co-operative  movement  from  the  charges 
made  against  it.  Feeling  that  we  were  in  a  sense  the  defenders  of  the 
honour  of  co-operation,  we  approached  the  societies  whose  officials  were 
said  to  be  implicated,  and  asked  them  to  proceed  to  have  the  charges 
investigated  in  the  law  courts.  With  the  exception  of  one  society, 
they  all  eventually  agreed  to  our  request. 

**  There  have  been  two  cases  tried  in  the  County  Court,  and  both 
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were  unsuccessful  in  bringing  home  the  charges  of  bribery.  Our  only 
object  in  bringing  these  cases  into  court  was  to  elicit  the  truth,  if 
possible,  and  either  to  clear  the  officials  from  the  charges,  or  otherwise 
to  punish  the  guilty. 

“We  shall  not  rest  satisfied  until  the  whole  of  the  matters  connected 
with  these  damaging  statements  have  been  thoroughly  cleared  up.” 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  determination  that  the  Union  was 
eventually  successful  in  entering  an  action  at  the  Liverpool 
Assizes  in  the  case  of  the  Haswell  society — the  only  society 
whose  claim  was  over  £50.  The  case  was  tried  on  August  2, 
1900,  before  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  and  a  special  jury.  The 
Haswell  Co-operative  Provision  Society  sued  Messrs.  Hickson, 
Lloyd,  &  King,  well-known  merchants  and  warehousemen  at 
Manchester,  for  the  recovery  of  £120,  being  3  per  cent,  on  a 
turnover  of  £4000,  the  amount  of  the  trade  done  with  the 
plaintiff  firm.  It  was  admitted  that  the  defendants’  traveller 
had  made  presents  in  money  or  goods  to  the  officials  of  the 
plaintifis  in  order  to  obtain  orders  from  them,  though  it  was 
denied  that  this  was  done  with  the  knowledge  of  the  firm.  The 
defendants  also  recognized  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
plaintiffs  would  be  entitled  to  recover  the  value  of  such  presents. 
Judgment  was  therefore  given  for  the  plaintiffs,  for  an  agreed 
sum,  with  costs.  This  decision  fully  justified  the  action  of  the 
Union,  whilst  the  failure  to  convict  in  the  County  Court  only 
showed  the  extreme  difficulty  of  proof,  even  when  suspicions 
appear  to  be  well  founded.  Still,  the  mere  fact  of  bringing  the 
case  into  court  should  have  a  wholesome  effect,  and  at  any  rate 
should  clear  the  leaders  of  all  complicity  in  such  transactions. 

One  ugly  fact  remains.  In  the  course  of  the  investigations 
numerous  letters  were  received,  which  put  it  beyond  doubt  that, 
in  several  duly  authenticated  cases,  not  only  managers,  hut 
committeemen  had  been  guilty  of  receiving  bribes.  In  face  of 
these  disclosures  the  Union  thought  it  advisable  to  issue  a 
special  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  Co-operative  Societies  and 
Bribes,  giving  in  concise  form  the  whole  history  of  the  inquiry, 
and  asking  for  the  loyal  support  of  all  the  societies  in  its  fight 
for  commercial  integrity.  Copies  of  this  pamphlet,  marked 
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“  Private  and  confidential,”  were  sent  to  the  committees  of  all 
the  societies  within  the  Union  early  in  1901, — 

**  in  the  hope  that  the  publicity  and  exposure  therein  given  to  some 
very  doubtful  transactions  on  the  part  of  the  committee-men  and 
officials  of  certain  co-operative  societies  may  make  it  impossible  for 
such  practices  to  be  continued.” 

The  following  resolution  was  also  drafted  for  submission  to  the 
Congress,  which  was  formally  adopted  at  Middlesborough  in  May 
of  that  year. 

“  That  this  Congress  declares  itself  strongly  in  favour  of  legislation 
for  the  prevention  of  corruption  in  trade  and  commerce,  and  urges  the 
Government  to  pass,  during  the  present  session,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  will  deal  with  the  evil  in  an  effective  manner.  The  Congress 
further  expresses  its  conviction  that,  in  any  bill  dealing  with  corrupt 
practices  in  commerce,  it  will  not  be  satisfactory  unless  the  person 
offering  or  giving  the  bribe,  as  well  as  the  person  soliciting  or  receiving 
it,  is  made  amenable  to  the  law.” 

Nothing,  however,  has  yet  been  done  to  strengthen  the  law  in 
this  direction,  though  the  question  was  again  raised  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  Earl  Grey.  But  although  the  Lord  Chancellor  did 
not  encourage  the  hope  of  any  immediate  legislation,  Earl  Grey's 
eloquent  speech  is  in  itself  a  complete  vindication  of  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  United  Board.  He  said : — 

”  My  excuse  for  pressing  this  question  upon  the  attention  of  your 
lordships  arises  from  the  fact  that  1  have  been  requested  by  the  Co¬ 
operative  Union,  which  is  a  voluntary  union  of  about  1500  societies 
with  1,700,000  registered  members,  to  impress  on  yonr  lordships  and 
on  his  Majesty’s  Government  the  importance  of  dealing  with  this 
question  without  loss  of  time.  I  have  gladly  consented  to  ask  this 
question  on  their  behalf,  as  my  own  independent  researches  have 
absolutely  convinced  me  that  the  interests  of  the  honest  trader,  no  less 
than  those  of  the  individual  working  man  and  of  the  private  soldier, 
all  demand  that  the  endeavour  to  obtain  trade  by  giving  secret  com¬ 
missions  shonld  be  constituted  a  criminal  offence  and  punished  by 
imprisonment  .  .  . 

*‘As  your  lordships,  who  are  conversant  with  the  co-operative 
movement,  are  aware,  although  the  1500  co-operative  societies  are 
affiliated  to  a  central  organization  which  is  able  to  bny  for  them  with 
all  the  advantage  that  attends  purchases  in  large  quantities  and  for 
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cash,  yet  the  movement  is  so  constituted  that  each  separate  co-opera¬ 
tive  society  is  an  independent  unit,  and  they  have  the  fullest  freedom 
of  action  as  to  the  quarter  from  which  they  shall  obtain  the  supplies 
required  for  their  members.  It  is  their  duty  to  buy  the  best  goods 
they  can  obtain  in  the  open  market. 

*‘Well,  without  admitting  for  one  moment  that  the  standard  of 
trade  morality  is  lower  in  the  co-operative  movement  than  outside 
— indeed,  I  believe  it  to  be  higher — it  must  be  obvious  that  this  free¬ 
dom  on  the  part  of  the  co-operative  societies  to  deal  where  they  please 
exposes  the  local  buyer  to  the  temptation  which  assails  him  in  the 
shape  of  the  secret  commission,  which  be  can  receive  if  he  will  use  his 
opportunity  to  purchase  the  articles  required  for  his  store  from  the  firm 
offering  the  commission.  It  is  well  known  that  where  secret  commis¬ 
sions  are  the  rule,  it  is  impossible  for  the  honest  trader,  who  gives  no 
commission,  to  compete  against  the  unscrupulous  firm  that  does  ;  con¬ 
sequently,  in  the  opinion  of  the  1,700,000  co-operators,  who  represent 
the  largest  industrial  organization  in  this  country,  it  is  desirable,  both 
in  the  interests  of  the  individual  working  man  and  of  honest  trading, 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  in.  making  it  a  criminal  offence  to  offer 
secret  commissions.  .  .  . 

“  It  is  because  I  am  convinced  that  the  system  of  secret  commissions 
is  prevalent  in  English  trade  from  top  to  bottom  that  I  venture  to  press 
upon  the  noble  and  learned  earl  upon  the  woolsack  the  importance  of 
reintroducing  his  Bill  for  the  Prevention  of  Corruption  in  Trade,  and 
of  passing  it  into  law  as  quickly  as  possible.” 

Meanwhile  the  Union’s  confidential  pamphlet  has  found  its 
way  into  the  public  press,  and  the  impression  has  got  abroad  that 
fresh  complications  have  arisen,  though,  in  fact,  the  disclosures 
contained  therein  were  not  of  recent  date.  Some  of  these  public 
comments,  however,  were  sympathetic  and  to  the  point ;  as,  for 
instance,  an  article  in  the  Spectator  for  June  22,  1901,  from 
which  the  following  extract  is  taken : — 

“We  believe  that  public  opinion  is  with  the  resolution  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  Congress  as  to  the  requirements  of  legislation  on  this  subject. 
But  we  gravely  doubt  whether  it  is  in  the  enactment  of  such  legisla¬ 
tion,  however  searching  and  severe,  that  the  best  protection  lies  u  gainst 
the  abuses  which  have  been  found  to  exist.  The  fear  of  detection 
would  certainly  operate  to  some  extent  as  a  deterrent,  but  offences  of 
the  class  in  question  are  peculiarly  hard  to  detect,  and  to  prove,  even 
when  the  presumption  of  guilt  is  strong,  and  juries  would  be  sure,  as 
a  rule,  to  exact  a  very  high  standard  of  proof  before  they  convicted 
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persons  brought  before  them  on  such  charges,  and  to  take  also  the 
strongest  precaution  against  the  risks  of  blackmail  and  false  accusa* 
tious.  Surely,  then,  it  would  be  well  for  co-operators  generally  to 
consider  whether  the  very  simple  remedy  of  a  substantial  increase  of 
salaries  to  all  officials  placed  in  positions  of  considerable  responsibility 
would  not  operate  much  more  powerfully  in  aid  of  clean-handedness 
than  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  punishments  for  the  giving 
and  accepting  of  illicit  commissions.  In  the  case  of  co-operative  stores 
in  mining  villages,  for  example,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  unnatural  that  the 
bulk  of  the  members  should  think  that  the  business  of  the  manager  is 
more  agreeable  and  less  fatiguing  than  their  own,  and  that,  therefore, 
he  may  reasonably  be  content  with  their  wages.  But,  thinking  so, 
they  do  not  realize  the  stress  of  temptation  coming  to  a  man  when,  it 
may  be  repeatedly,  be  is  offered  the  chance  of  otherwise  unattainable 
comforts  or  luxuries,  for  himself  or  those  dear  to  him,  at  the  price  of 
taking  action  or  giving  counsel,  which  in  his  belief  may  be  very  nearly 
as  favourable  to  the  interests  of  his  society  as  that  which  he  would 
take,  or  give,  if  he  decided  independently  of  such  inducements.  It 
would  make  very  little  difference  to  the  dividends  of  even  a  small  co¬ 
operative  store  if  the  manager  got  half  as  much  again  as  bis  present 
salary.  It  might  make  all  the  difference  to  him,  by  turning  the  balance 
between  the  strength  of  the  influences  making  respectively  for  probity 
and  for  corruption.  The  same  line  of  thought  is  capable  of  application 
elsewhere  in  the  co-operative  system.  The  salesmen,  indeed,  we 
believe,  are  generally  paid  at  very  much  the  same  rates  as  persons  in 
corresponding  positions  in  private  employment.  Some  of  the  officials 
in  very  important  positions,  again,  are  paid  really  good  salaries,  remov¬ 
ing  them,  if  of  normal  strength  of  character,  beyond  the  reach  of  seduc¬ 
tion.  But  the  majority  of  the  higher  officials  of  co-operative  societies, 
unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  obtain  substantially  less  remuneration 
than  their  qualifications  would  secure  for  them  in  the  open  market. 
Many  of  them  are  content  that  it  should  be  so.  They  are  the  children 
of  the  movement.  They  have  grown  up  in  it,  and  they  are  glad  to 
give  their  services,  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  could  command  outside, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  advancing  the  cause,  and  the  honourable  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  recognized  as  among  its  valued  and  influential  sup¬ 
porters.  But  there  must  be  many  on  whom  such  motives  do  not  operate 
with  any  special  force,  and  who,  while  of  average  honesty,  must  feel 
severely  the  pressure  of  the  temptations  abounding  in  the  system  of 
secret  bribery  under  which  so  large  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  country 
is  carried  on.  While,  therefore,  we  applaud  every  effort  of  the  leading 
co-operators  to  hunt  out  abuses,  and  to  further  needed  legislation 
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against  corruption,  we  trust  that  the  question  of  an  upward  revision  of 
the  salaries  of  responsible  posts  will  be  carefully  considered.  In  ex* 
pressing  this  hope,  we  are  sure  that  we  should  have  had  the  support  of 
many  of  the  most  powerful  promoters  of  the  co-operative  movement 
who  have  passed  away.  The  co-operators  must  remember  that  they 
are  not  morally  justified  in  paying  small  salaries  to  men  exposed  to 
great  pecuniary  temptations.  Morally  dangerous  work  should  be  paid, 
like  all  dangerous  work,  at  special  rates." 

The  last  sentence  sums  up  the  whole  situation,  and  should 
commend  itself  to  the  good  sense  of  all  who  have  the  truest 
welfare  of  the  movement  at  heai'i  But  what  can  be  said  in 
defence  of  such  advertisements  as  these,  which  appeared  in 
the  Co-operative  News  on  January  18  and  February  22  of  last 
year? 

“Wanted,  a  smart  active  man  as  grocery  and  provision  salesman 
to  take  charge  of  branch  shop.  None  but  competent  men  need  apply. 
Wages  to  commence  23«.  per  week." 

“  A  man  wanted  to  bake  and  deliver  for  small  village  store,  married  « 
preferred.  Wages  £1  per  week." 

The  co-operative  movement  is  supposed  to  set  its  face  against 
sweating,  and  no  doubt  does  so  effectually  up  to  a  certain  point ; 
but  this  is  probably  due,  not  so  much  to  the  spontaneous  action 
of  the  societies,  as  to  the  fact  that  in  certain  departments  where 
labour  is  well  organized  trade  union  conditions  can  be  readily 
secured.  It  is  quite  evident,  however,  that  there  is  still  great 
room  for  further  improvement,  and  that  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Co-operative  Employees  will  find  it  hard  work  to 
obtain  the  general  recognition  and  adoption  of  their  modest 
scheme  of  minimum  wages,  as  proposed  in  1897 — 

“(a)  No  member  over  tweuty-oue  years  of  age  to  work  for  less 
than  4^.  per  hour  ;  equal  to  21«.  per  week  of  o6  hours. 

“  (b)  Second  countermen  to  receive  not  less  than  5d.  per  hour ; 
equal  to  23«.  id.  per  week  of  56  hours. 

“(e)  First  countermen  to  receive  not  less  than  per  hour  ;  equal 
to  25s.  8d.  per  week  of  56  hours. 

“(<f)  Branch  managers  or  shopmen-in-charge  to  receive  not  less 
than  6d.  per  hour  ;  equal  to  28«.  per  week  of  56  hours. 

“(Note. — Payment  by  the  hour  is  recommended  as  an  incentive 
to  reductions  of  working  time  by  societies  whose  hours  are  excessive)." 
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This  scale  applies  to  male  assistants  in  grocery,  drapery, 
butchery,  furnishing,  tailoring,  confectionery,  and  other  dis¬ 
tributive  departments,  but  does  not  touch  the  all-important 
question  of  salaries.  Managers  and  secretaries  are  left  to  make 
the  best  terms  they  can  for  themselves,  though  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  intelligence,  experience  and  character 
required  for  such  posts  are  too  often  undervalued  and  under¬ 
paid.  We  hear,  for  instance,  of  a  secretary,  who  has  been  twelve 
years  with  a  society  doing  a  business  of  over  £50,000  a  year, 
receiving  37».  per  week;  a  grocery  manager,  whose  turnover 
is  £60,000,  at  42s.  per  week;  a  cashier,  who  handles  nearly 
£4000  per  week,  at  40s. ;  a  secretary  to  a  society  doing  a  trade 
of  £264,000  per  annum,  at  60s.  per  week.  And  similar  cases 
might  be  multiplied  to  illustrate  the  inadequacy  of  the  remunera¬ 
tion  often  given  to  those  occupying  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  No  doubt,  high  salaries  do  not  absolutely 
ensure  integrity  in  all  cases ;  but  low  salaries  certainly  increase 
the  risk  of  temptation,  and  those  who  offer  them  cannot  count 
themselves  free  from  blame  should  irregularities  occur.  A 
policy  of  generous  treatment  of  servants  is  sound  financially  as 
well  as  morally. 

With  regard  to  the  defects  of  committeemen,  it  is  mainly  a 
question  of  education ;  it  is  only  where  gross  ignorance  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  co-operation  exists  that  they  can  be 
bribed  and  bought  Yet  it  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  in  many 
quarters  the  educational  side  of  co-operation  has  been  neglected 
or  utterly  ignored.  Co-operation  is  always  seen  at  its  best 
when  the  educational  department  is  liberally  financed,  and  a 
vigorous  propagandist  work  is  being  carried  on.  An  intelligent 
membership  will  mean  an  increasing  demand  for  co-operative 
productions,  and  a  system  of  preferential  dealing  with  the 
wholesale  and  co-partnership  societies  will  lessen  the  risks  of 
temptation  which  are  to  be  encountered  in  the  open  market. 
In  this  way  the  tradesmen’s  attempt  to  boycott  co-operation  at 
St  Helens  will  make  for  good;  for  there,  at  any  rate,  no 
suggestion  of  bribery  can  come  in,  since  all  who  supply  goods 
to  the  store  are  placed  under  a  ban,  and  while  the  society  is 
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being  fought,  co-operative  production  will  reap  a  larger  harvest. 
Indeed,  if  the  lesson  is  thoroughly  laid  to  heart,  we  shall  in 
future  hear  fewer  taunts  levelled  against  corrupt  practices  in  the 
co-operative  system  of  trade. 

E.  F.  Forrest. 


VoL.  XIII.— No.  2. 
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THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE  NEW  TRADES 
COMBINATION  MOVEMENT. 


IN  the  weekly  article  in  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post,  dated 
January  31, 1903,  on  the  "Trade  of  the  City  and  District,” 
it  was  stated  that — 


*  Since  publiihed  in  book  form.  [96  pp.  Crown  8to.  2s.  Riringtons.  London, 
1899.] 


**  the  weakness  and  uncertainty  of  the  copper  markets,  combined  with 
the  slackness  in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  is  adversely  affecting  business 
in  the  metal  rolling  and  brass  tubes  and  wire  branches,  in  which 
manufacturers  complain  that  they  are  working  for  nothing,  owing  to 
the  severe  and  reckless  competition.” 


The  three  industries — not  always  separate — to  which  the  Daily 
Post  refers,  and  which  are  almost  indigenous  to  Birmingham, 
were  some  three  years  ago  all  working  under  what  was  termed 
the  "  New  Trades  Combination  ”  system.  The  principles  of  that 
system,  and  the  methods  employed,  were  explained  in  a  series 
of  articles  in  this  Review  by  the  author  of  the  scheme ;  and  to 
these  articles,  those  who  are  interested  in,  but  uninformed  about, 
the  subject  may  be  referred.^  There  were  at  that  time  several 
trades  working  under  this  arrangement,  and  all  were  obtaining 
a  good,  although  only  a  fair  profit.  There  was  seldom  anything 
to  complain  about,  so  far  as  the  volume  of  trade  was  concerned ; 
the  workmen  were  getting  good  wages;  every  trade  dispute 
was  settled  amicably ;  and  the  danger  of  strikes  was  absolutely 
removed  except  in  vindication  and  support  of  the  scheme  itself. 
The  trades  mentioned  above,  however,  were  only  secondary  to 
the  industry  in  which  the  idea  was  first  tested — the  metallic 
Bedstead  trade,  to  which  the  originator  of  the  scheme  belonged. 
This  trade,  after  nine  years  of  unexampled  prosperity  under  the 
new  method,  resolved  to  forsake  its  new  love  and  return  to  the 
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old.  Its  example  was  followed  by  one  trade  after  another,  until 
to-day  only  the  china  furniture  and  electrical  fittings  trades 
are  still  left  to  demonstrate  that  common  sense  is  as  potent  an 
influence  in  the  manufacturing  world  as  it  is  in  every  other 
department  of  human  life.  The  result  of  giving  up  the  scheme 
is  very  tersely  given  in  the  extract  from  the  Daily  Post  already 
quoted,  and  may  be  justly  applied  to  all  the  other  trades  which 
have  forsaken  the  scheme,  and  especially  to  the  metallic  bedstead 
trade. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  trades  which  adopted  the  new 
scheme  had  been  up  to  that  time  in  a  very  bad  way  (which  has 
never  been  denied) ;  that  they  did  well  while  it  was  in  force  (as 
statistics  could  easily  prove) ;  and  that  those  which  have  forsaken 
it  are  now  as  badly  off  as  they  were  at  first  (as  the  most  bitter 
opponents  of  the  plan  are  now  compelled  to  announce  week 
by  week),  it  is  a  very  natural  question  to  ask — “  Why  was  the 
scheme  ever  given  up  by  any  trade,  or,  if  given  up  foolishly, 
why  is  it  not  restored  ?  ”  The  present  article  is  written  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  answering  this  question. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  may  not  have  read  any  of  the 
earlier  accounts  of  the  movement,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the 
fact  that  the  new  scheme  received  the  outspoken  support  of 
eminent  public  men,  such  as  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
the  late  Mr.  William  Woodall,  M.P.,  and  Sir  James  Smith.  It 
should  abo  be  observed  that  attention  was  frequently  called  to 
the  fact  that  only  one  of  the  many  trades  which  formed  associa¬ 
tions  according  to  the  new  principle  consented  to  adopt  the  plan 
in  its  entirety :  and,  therefore,  the  present  state  of  the  movement 
has  a  peculiar  significance.  The  particular  association  which 
accepted  the  complete  scheme,  and  which  controls  two  allied 
trades,  has  been  in  existence  over  eight  years — i.e.  about  as  long 
as  the  Bedstead  Association  lasted — and  is  likely  to  continue. 
Moreover,  it  has  not  developed  any  of  the  signs  of  decay  which 
marked  the  last  two  years  of  the  Bedstead  Association.  Any 
one,  therefore,  who  may  wbh-to  examine  the  system  in  active 
operation  after  the  practical  test  of  several  years  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  at  his  dbposal. 
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The  great,  interest,  however,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
which  was  felt  in  the  Bedstead  Association  has  tended  to  obscure 
the  importance  which  belonged  to  the  other  formations ;  and  as 
the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  this  association  offer  the  best 
illustration  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  movement,  it  may 
be  weU  to  confine  this  article  almost  to  this  one  trade.  The 
Association  was  soon  formed  after  one  year  of  preparation ;  it 
succeeded  for  a  period  even  beyond  the  sanguine  expectations 
of  its  inventor ;  and  it  was  laid  on  the  shelf  in  a  few  hours  when 
the  climax  brought  about  by  various  causes  was  reached.  It 
would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  decide  which,  out  of  several 
obvious  reasons,  was  most  responsible  for  what  eventually 
happened.  At  all  events  I  shall  be  content  to  explain  these 
reasons,  and  leave  the  reader  to  decide  upon  their  relative 
importance  for  himself. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  scheme  as  proposed 
included  the  following  provisions — 

1.  That  the  workpeople — having  received  their  full  share  of 
the  benefits  of  the  scheme  in  the  way  of  a  better  arranged  scale 
of  wages,  and  a  bonus  upon  these  wages  in  proportion  to  any 
advance  in  selling  prices,  and  having  secured  in  addition  the 
formation  of  a  wages  and  conciliation  board,  which  was  intended 
to,  and  always  did,  prevent  any  open  quarrel  between  the 
employers  and  employed  who  were  members  of  the  alliance — 
should  on  their  part  help  to  keep  the  alliance  intact  by  refusing 
to  work  for  any  employer  who  broke  his  pledge  and  deserted 
his  colleagues,  or  was  expelled  from  the  association. 

2.  That  half  the  expense  of  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
workpeople  should  be  furnished  by  the  employers. 

3.  That,  during  the  time  any  workmen  were  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  consequence  of  such  action,  their  weekly  payment  should 
consist  of  the  amount  which  would  have  been  paid  to  them  by 
their  own  union  in  accordance  with  its  regulations,  if  no  alliance 
had  been  in  existence — that  is,  what  is  conunonly  known  as 
"  strike  pay.” 

4.  That  such  men  should  accept  situations  with  loyal  em¬ 
ployers  when  vacancies  occurred. 
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But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bedstead  trade  is  a  very 
elastic  one,  owing  to  the  endless  possibilities  in  the  way  of  new 
patterns  and  designs  open  to  each  manufacturer,  it  was  felt  that, 
with  a  strong  association,  able  to  command  good  selling  prices 
(to  be  determined  by  precise  calculations  as  to  actual  cost  of 
production — which  formed  an  important  part  of  the  scheme),  it 
was  possible  to  go  much  further  than  the  original  plan  proposed, 
in  the  following  directions  : — 

(а)  To  be  generous  in  fixing  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  for 
the  making  up  of  any  new  design,  or  new  article,  which  might 
be  introduced  after  the  formation  of  the  alliance. 

(б)  To  pay  the  workpeople,  who  were  out  of  employment 
owing  to  their  support  of  the  general  policy  of  the  alliance, 
full  wages  instead  of  ordinary  "  strike  pay.” 

There  was,  of  course,  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  both  these 
departures  from  the  original  scheme.  It  was,  after  all,  purely 
a  question  of  loyal  generosity,  although  by  many  members  it 
was  also  regarded  as  a  profitable  and  safe  policy.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  now  that  strict  justice,  rather  than  a  large  generosity, 
would  have  answered  better,  and  that  the  workmen  ought  to 
have  been  called  upon  to  make  some  personal  sacrifice  in  their 
defence  of  a  system  out  of  which  they  were  making  at  least 
forty  per  cent,  extra  wagea  Moreover,  the  policy  was  unwise 
and  inexpedient,  if  it  were  only  for  the  fact  that  it  gave  the 
workmen  too  high  a  notion  of  their  own  importance,  and  so 
led  them  unconsciously  to  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  difierence  between  the  original 
proposal  and  the  plan  finally  chosen  was  of  the  highest  possible 
importance.  So  long  as  loyalty  prevailed  in  the  camp,  nothing 
mattered.  There  were  no  defections  on  either  side,  and,  as  no 
strikes  occurred,  there  was  no  need  to  pay  wages  for  merely 
marking  time.  But  human  nature  is  the  same  in  trade  com¬ 
binations  as  in  everything  else.  The  new  system  had  been 
introduced  because  all  former  attempts  at  unanimity  in  this 
trade  had  failed;  they  died  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
born,  because  of  the  fact  that  for  every  honest  man  who  will 
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not  take  advantage  of  his  competitors  while  under  a  pledge 
there  is  at  least  one  who  will.  The  new  scheme  provided  for 
thia  It  established  a  system  of  close  investigation  into  charges 
or  suspicions  of  disloyalty,  from  which  it  was  difficult  to  escape. 
Defaulters  were  detected,  and  suitable  penalties  were  imposed, 
which,  if  not  paid,  were  followed  by  expulsion  from  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  A  person  expelled  in  this  way  became  subject  to  the 
terms  of  alliance,  to  which  he  had  agreed,  one  of  which  was 
that  his  workpeople  must  leave  his  employment.  But  when 
the  workmen  gave  up  their  job  they  had  to  be  paid,  and  the 
decision  to  pay  them  full  wages  instead  of  only  strike  pay  began 
to  be  a  heavy  tax  upon  both  the  employers  and  the  workmen’s 
associations.  Not  only  was  the  pay  double  what  it  ought  to 
have  been,  but  there  was  also  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  know 
what  wages  the  men  had  actually  been  earning  before  the  strike. 
Naturally  their  former  employer  would  not  tell,  and  just  as 
naturally  the  men  made  the  best  bargain  they  could  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  had  to  be  trusted,  and  confidence  was  often 
abused.  Nothing  like  this  could  have  happened  had  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  original  scheme  been  accepted.  As  it  was,  the 
burden  grew  until  it  was  clear  to  every  one  that  it  would,  sooner 
or  later,  become  too  heavy  for  the  trade  to  bear. 

However,  the  Bedstead  Association  could  afford  to  pay  a 
great  deal.  The  ordinary  turnover  of  this  trade  represents  a 
considerable  amount,  and  the  profits  at  that  time  were  good; 
and,  if  the  fight  against  disloyalty  had  proved  successful,  the 
bill  could  easily  have  been  paid  in  the  end.  But,  as  it  happened, 
the  association  was  not  always  successful,  for  which  there  were 
very  good  reasons. 

When  the  association  was  first  formed,  it  was  joined  by 
about  nine-tenths  of  the  trade.  If  the  original  scheme  had 
been  adhered  to,  every  individual  member  would  have  retained 
a  free  hand  as  to  his  own  selling  prices  until  the  other  tenth 
had  been  absorbed.  But  in  this,  as  in  every  other  of  these 
combinations,  it  was  decided  to  begin  operations  without  waiting 
for  stragglers.  That  this  was  a  fatal  mistake  was  soon  apparent, 
particularly  in  view  of  a  further  weakness.  If  all  the  employers 
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could  not  be  persuaded  to  join  the  movement,  how  could  it  be 
expected  that  all  the  workmen  could  be  induced  to  join  the 
alliance  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  could  not  all  be  induced 
to  join.  Many  went  with  their  employers  whichever  way  it 
happened  to  be.  Some  had  held  the  same  situation  all  their 
working  lives;  some  had  family  connexions  with  their  em> 
ployers ;  some  were  too  timid  to  adopt  any  drastic  course,  and 
no  doubt  a  few  objected  to  trade  unionism  altogether.  Added 
to  these  were  the  incompetent  and  the  unsteady,  who  were  not 
worth  employing  at  any  price,  and  whom  even  the  workmen’s 
union  would  not  accept  as  members.  But  all  these  were  avail* 
able,  if  defaulting  employers  were  content  to  put  up  with  them, 
as,  in  fact,  they  were. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Association  was  really  launched 
before  it  was  quite  ready ;  in  other  words,  the  company  went  to 
allotment  before  all  the  capital  was  subscribed.  The  author  of 
the  scheme  wishes  to  take -his  fair  share  of  blame  for  this,  for 
he  no  doubt  gave  his  consent  finedly  to  nearly  every  step  taken. 
But  he  wishes  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  to  charge  the  original 
scheme  with  the  consequences  which  followed  upon  a  serious 
departure  from  it  would  be  neither  sensible  nor  just. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  association  lasted  so 
long,  and  did  so  well  during  the  period  of  its  existence  in  spite 
of  all  difficulties,  proves  that  there  must  have  been  something 
in  the  system  far  and  away  better  than  in  any  other  plan  which 
had  previously  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  practical  experience. 
Moreover,  it  is  clear  that,  since  the  alliance  has  been  laid  aside, 
no  one  has  been  able  to  propose  a  better  or  so  good  a  method 
to  secure  fair  selling  prices  for  the  manufacturers,  or  such  good 
wages  for  the  workmen.  If  the  Daily  Post,  which  perhaps  did 
a  little  towards  breaking  up  these  associations — for  it  never 
endorsed  the  principle  and  methods  of  the  scheme — has  now  to 
inform  its  readers  that  manufacturers  {u:e  “  working  for  nothing  ” 
who  under  the  scheme  made  good  profits,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  general  conditions  of  the  trade  are  in  a  very  bad  way. 

During  the  last  year  of  its  life,  the  Bedstead  Association  had 
to  contend  with  nine  or  ten  outside  competitors.  Some  were 
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small,  and  therefore  only  hampered  those  of  the  same  class  who 
were  still  loyal  to  the  alliance;  some  were  much  larger,  and 
more  or  less  affected  every  firm  in  the  trade ;  and  on  account  of 
the  large  number  of  workpeople  who  are  employed  in  a  bed¬ 
stead  factory,  and  of  the  excessive  payment  made  to  the  men 
who  were  out  of  work,  the  money  which  had  to  be  found  for 
this  purpose  began  to  frighten  some  of  the  members.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  true  that  even  then  the  profits  they  were  making 
made  it  worth  their  while  to  continue  the  fight;  but  some  of 
them  thought  but  little  of  the  trade  profits  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  special  levies,  consequently  they  have  since  had  to  confess 
that,  in  order  to  save  the  payment  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds 
in  levies,  they  have  lost  as  many  thousands  of  pounds  in  profits. 
Finally,  when  the  existing  defaulters  were  joined  by  the  largest 
maker  in  the  trade,  it  was  found  impossible  to  continue  the 
struggle,  and  the  association  was  formally  disbanded. 

With  a  few  variations  the  above  review  of  the  Bedstead 
Association  would  apply  to  all  the  other  associations  which 
made  a  fair  start,  but  eventually  gave  up  the  scheme.  In 
addition  to  these,  several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to 
introduce  the  new  system  into  various  other  trades,  which  its 
opponents  have  not  scrupled  to  brand  as  failures  of  the  scheme 
itself.  But,  in  fact,  owing  to  what  had  happened  in  the  bedstead 
trade,  these  trades  were  advised  not  to  start  until  all  their  com¬ 
petitors  had  joined  the  proposed  alliance,  and  all  the  workpeople 
were  under  a  pledge.  But,  as  they  were  for  the  most  pairt  very 
large  industries,  the  difficulties  were  enormous,  and  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  lost  heart.  Here,  again,  it  was  not  the  scheme 
that  was  to  blame,  but  the  prejudices  of  those  who  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  adopt  it.  At  all  events,  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  said  that  the  system  has  failed  where  it  has  never  even  been 
tried ;  and,  as  already  mentioned,  where  it  has  been  fully  and 
fairly  adopted  in  its  original  completeness  it  is  still  in  active 
operation. 

It  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  those  who  welcomed,  and 
still  believe  in,  the  principles  of  the  movement  to  know  just 
what  the  inventor  thinks  about  it  now,  and  what  are  the 
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lessons  he  derives  from  the  practical  experience  of  its  operation. 
It  may  be  said,  then,  first  of  all,  that  never  for  a  moment, 
during  the  brightest  days  of  the  movement,  did  its  author  doubt 
that  it  had  to  pass  through  trying  times,  or  that  it  might  be 
left  to  others  to  prove  that  this  method  of  conducting  business 
is  both  sound  and  practicable.  Its  remarkable  success  for  many 
years  went  far  beyond  his  most  optimistic  expectations.  But  to 
launch  a  new  idea  upon  the  world  is  one  thing ;  to  demonstrate 
its  real  practical  value  in  one  short  lifetime  is  another.  To 
remove  the  prejudices  of  centuries,  to  sweep  away  the  deep- 
rooted  traditions  which  have  grown  up  with  a  nation’s  pros¬ 
perity,  to  induce  the  “  lion  ”  to  lie  down  with  the  “  lamb,”  and 
to  make  everybody  believe  that,  whether  honesty  is  the  best 
policy  or  no,  every  one  ought  to  be  honest — all  this  constitutes 
a  huge  and  difficult  task,  more  particularly  as  it  has  to  be 
brought  home  to  the  materialistic  instincts  of  ordinary  business 
men  who  are  determined  to  “  get  on  ”  somehow  at  anybody’s 
or  everybody’s  cost.  Education  is  always  a  slow  process  in 
England,  and  it  is  part  of  our  general  reputation  that  we  do 
not  treat  our  reformers  very  generously.  At  any  rate,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world  is  to  convince  business 
men  in  England  that  what  was  good  enough  for  their  fathers 
will  not  be  good  enough  for  their  grandsons. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  founder  does  not  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  its  final  triumph.  If  England  is  slow,  it 
seldom  makes  a  mistake  in  the  end.  It  does  not  like  reforms, 
for  they  seem  too  disturbing ;  but  it  will  have  them,  for  all  that, 
in  the  long  run.  Every  new  idea  gets  its  fair  chance  some  day. 
The  brain  in  which  the  idea  first  arose  may  have  long  ceased  to 
think,  but  the  idea  will  force  its  way  into  other  brains,  and  will 
be  able  at  last  to  claim  its  own. 

As  for  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  experience  gained, 
there  are  none  but  those  which  appear  on  the  surface.  There 
is  the  lesson  of  patience,  hard  to  learn,  but  very  essential ;  and 
there  is  the  question  as  to  how  far  it  is  possible  to  make  the 
"  lion  ”  lie  down  with  the  “  lamb,”  which  is  not  so  difficult  to 
answer  as  may  appear  at  first  sight  The  real  difficulty  is  to 
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find  out  which  is  the  "  lion,”  and  which  is  the  “  lamb,”  in  regard 
to  which  there  is  much  that  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

The  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  any  attempt  to  revive 
the  alliance  may  be  briefiy  stated.  In  the  first  place,  although 
some  of  the  manufacturers  would  be  glad  to  see  the  scheme 
restored,  it  is  evident  that  even  a  large  majority  would  run  a 
considerable  risk  in  taking  such  a  responsibility  upon  them¬ 
selves.  The  minority  left  outside  would  have  a  free  hand,  and 
might  again  prove  to  be  an  absolute  bar  to  success.  It  would 
be  even  more  hazardous  for  any  individual  to  take  the  initiative 
in  this  matter.  The  greatest  enthusiast  in  favour  of  the  scheme 
would  need  to  be  a  hero  to  take  any  active  part  in  trying  to 
reconstitute  the  association.  He  would  at  once  find  competitors 
eager  to  take  such  an  opportimity  of  securing  some  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers  by  telling  them  that  “  Mr.  So-and-So  is  trying  to  raise 
selling  prices.”  It  is  true  enough  that  some  of  the  customers 
would  be  ready  to  welcome  another  association.  It  would 
increase  the  value  of  their  stock,  and  also  send  up  the  value  of 
their  turnover  on  which  they  make  a  percentage  of  profit  But 
there  are  many  other  retail  dealers  whose  chief  aim  is  to  buy 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  to  sell  for  next  to  no  profit  in  order 
to  beat  their  neighbours. 

Another  standing  difficulty  is  the  weakness  of  the  workmen’s 
organization,  ar.d  the  general  apathy  of  the  rank  and  file. 
Never  before  had  workmen  such  a  splendid  opportunity  of  im¬ 
proving  their  industrial  position.  A  large  majority,  it  is  true, 
used  it  to  the  best  advantage,  but  a  minority  would  not  be  loyal, 
and  the  union  had  no  power  over  them.  The  manufacturers, 
forgetting  that  they  had  been  unable  to  bring  in  by  persuasion 
all  their  own  competitors,  made  loud  complaints  because  the 
workmen’s  union  failed  to  include  all  the  workpeople.  But  all 
they  had  a  right  to  insist  upon  was  that  the  union  should  do 
its  best,  which  probably  it  did.  But  its  failure  to  secure  a  com¬ 
plete  and  effective  organization  gave  those  employers,  who  never 
will  have  any  arrangement  with  their  workpeople  if  they  can 
help  it,  the  chance  to  raise  their  old  cry,  which  had  been  lulled 
for  a  time,  viz.  that  the  workmen  arc  of  no  use  for  joint  action. 
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since  they  would  always  think  only  of  themselvea  That  they 
had  some  justification  for  this  suspicion  must  be  frankly 
admitted.  At  all  events,  these  employers  are  now  looking  for 
another  kind  of  association  in  which  the  workmen’s  interests 
will  not  be  considered.  Such  an  event  would  be  a  serious  mis¬ 
fortune  for  the  trade  as  a  whole ;  and  for  my  part  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  hope  that  necessity  and  expediency  may  in  time  bring 
about  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity. 


E.  J.  Smith. 


AN  ARBITRATION  TREATY  WITH  FRANCK 


The  various  little  troubles  affecting  our  relations  with  foreign 
nations  that  we  have  passed  through  during  the  last  few 
months,  and  indeed  the  last  few  lustra,  are  likely  to  have 
revived  in  many  of  us  a  longing  for  some  more  settled  state  of 
things;  and  we  should  be  disposed  to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  a 
message  heralding  such  an  event  which  opportunely  comes  to 
us  from  France,  backed,  so  to  speak,  with  the  signature  of 
practically  the  whole  commercial  community  of  that  country. 
For  a  considerable  time  past  we  have  again  and  again  been 
made  to  think  of  war  as  a  possible  contingency.  Diplomacy 
has,  happily,  more  than  once  arrested  the  thunderbolt,  so  to  put 
it,  in  mid-air ;  and  in  this  way  the  crises  about  Siam,  Fashoda, 
and  the  Venezuelan  boundary  have  passed  without  doing  actual 
harm.  That  is  so  much  to  the  credit  of  diplomacy.  However, 
satisfactory  as  the  result  is  on  the  balance,  there  has  several 
times  been  the  more  or  less  mortifying  reflection  to  gulp  down 
with  it  that  peace  had  to  be  purchased  by  the  sacriflce  of  some 
right  or  other — say  in  Eastern  Asia — which  we  should  have 
preferred  to  see  maintained.  And  we  know  that  the  spring  and 
source  of  all  this  recurring  mischief  has  not  by  any  means  been 
staunched.  Those  “  vast  ambitions  ”  which  nearly  a  generation 
ago  alarmed  Lord  Beaconsfield  continue  to  be  cherished,  and 
often  pursued — ^as  memoirs  of  leading  statesmen,  since  published, 
and  other  revelations  have  made  clear — with  an  utter  absence  of 
scruple.  The  “  bloated  armaments  ”  of  the  same  day  have  grown 
bigger,  and  have  been  extended  from  land  to  sea.  And  as  for 
the  bulwark  of  good  will  among  other  nations,  which  we  were 
supposed  to  have  built  up  by  our  upright  policy,  the  Transvaal 
war  has  taught  us,  in  a  manner  that  there  is  no  mistaking, 
that  we  have  no  right  to  trust  to  that  defence. 
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The  prospect,  then,  of  an  agreement  to  be  concluded  with,  at 
any  rate,  one  of  our  great  warlike  neighbours,  should  find  us  in 
a  willing  state  of  mind,  all  the  more  since  the  method  by  which 
it  is  to  be  secured  has  nothing  in  it  calculated  to  make  us  in  the 
least  suspicious.  It  is,  in  truth,  our  own  British  handiwork 
coming  back  to  us  in  the  most  approved  form.  That  method 
was  carefully  worked  out,  examined,  discussed,  and  in  the  end 
heartily  approved  by  our  own  statesmen  and  their  American 
brethren,  at  a  time  when  the  two  countries  had  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  war  over  that  perpetual  mar-peace,  Venezuela.  And  it 
was  given  tangible  shape  in  that  unfortunately  still-bom  Draft 
Treaty  of  1896,  which,  for  want  of  just  four  favourable  votes  in 
the  American  Senate,  failed  to  become  of  binding  force.  The 
late  Lord  Pauncefote  and  Mr.  Olney — and  others  with  them — 
may,  in  their  disappointment,  have  been  tempted  to  cry  out  over 
this  in  the  words  of  the  old  Roman  proverb,  “  Senatores  boni  viri, 
Senatus  autem  mala  bestia.”’  The  result  was  indeed  annoying. 
But  we  know  very  well  that,  though  shelved  for  a  time,  the 
proposition  cannot  possibly  be  permanently  lost.  “  Chose  difier^e 
n'est  pas  perdue.” 

In  the  mean  time  we  have  all  the  more  reason  to  bestir  our¬ 
selves  in  another  quarter,  in  which  peace  does  not  appear  quite 
as  much  assured  as  fortunately,  apart'  from  an  occasional  family 
tifi*,  it  may  be  said  to  be  with  our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic, 
but  in  which,  happily,  at  the  present  time  there  seems  an  excel¬ 
lent  prospect  of  making  it  secure.  Our  past  history  in  connexion 
with  France  is  in  the  main  a  history  of  wars.  And  the  ghost  of 
war  has  been  stalking  weirdly  about  between  us  within  a  very 
recent  period.  A  little  more  anger  about  Siam,  a  little  more 
resistance  about  Fashoda,  might  have  clothed  the  ghost  with 
flesh  and  bones.  We  have  both  rather  exalted  notions  about 
our  own  national  dignity  and  the  necessity  of  defending  our 
national  honour,  and  are  very  apt  to  take  ofience.  And  some 
among  our  neighbours,  teste  their  own  countryman,  Edmond 
About,  habitually  wear  "  their  head  dangerously  near  their  cap  ” — 
this  is  a  French  saying, — “and  their  htuid  near  their  sword-hilt.” 
That  is  not  really  all.  For  on  the  chessboard  of  European 
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politics,  with  its  reflex  actions  and  alliances,  double,  triple,  and 
quadruple,  on  which  France  stands  as  a  central  piece,  we  might 
almost  any  day  be  dragged  into  a  war  with  our  neighbours,  by 
indirect  means,  just  as  a  trade  imion,  however  satisfied  with  its 
own  employers,  may  be  dragged  into  a  general  strike.  Some 
kind  of  barrier  or  check,  therefore,  placing  us  out  of  danger, 
would  be  a  decided  boon  to  us.  What  an  appalling  calamity 
war  would  be  to  both  countries,  which  have  mutual  interests 
interwoven  by  a  thousand  links,  M.  Gambon,  the  French  am¬ 
bassador  in  London,  has  only  recently  explained  to  his  country¬ 
men  in  very  apt  words.  A  large  commerce  uprooted,  tens  of 
thousands  of  workmen  deprived  of  employment,  a  veritable 
heap  of  ruins  piled  up  on  either  side — that  is,  in  his  opinion,  the 
certain  outcome.  No  war  has  ever  been  fought  under  precisely 
similar  conditions.  Our  watchword,  accordingly,  may  well  be : 
“  Provide  against  this  calamity  while  we  can.” 

A  gentleman,  placed  in  an  absolutely  unique  position  for 
bringing  this  about,  has  happily  put  a  most  suitable  method 
within  our  reach.  Thanks  to  his  long  residence  in  Paris  as  an 
English  barrister,  for  some  time  chairman  of  the  British  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  that  city,  Mr.  Thomas  Barclay  is  in  touch  with 
as  many  influential  persons  and  bodies  in  France  as  in  England. 
It  has  struck  him  that  the  Treaty  which  the  American  Senate 
rather  unceremoniously  rejected  in  1897  might  very  well  be  put 
to  good  use  between  England  and  France.  Wisely,  as  will  be 
admitted,  he  decided  to  sound  France  first  upon  this  matter — 
probably  because  he  thought  that  our  consent  would  not  be 
difficult  to  obtain.  Oddly  enough,  the  matter  presented  itself  to 
our  neighbours  in  just  the  opposite  light.  Profoundly  convinced 
of  their  own  pacific  disposition,  they  credited  us  with  incurably 
warlike  instincts,  which  might  easily  prove  an  obstacle.  It  will 
be  for  us  to  undeceive  them.  Once  more  wisely,  Mr.  Barclay 
addressed  his  appeal  not  to  politicians,  hovZevardiera,  or  seekers 
after  the  millennium,  but  to  the  staid  and  sober  representatives 
of  commerce,  with  whom  his  position  as  ex-chairman  of  the 
British  Chamber  of  Commerce  secured  easy  contact.  The  result 
must  have  surprised  even  him,  ardent  believer  as  he  is  bound  to 
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be  in  the  convincing  force  of  his  scheme.  Without  an  exception, 
the  French  Chambers  of  Commerce  hailed  his  proposition  with 
enthusiasm,  and  voted  strong  resolutions  in  favour  of  it.  Their 
response  was,  indeed,  a  chorus  of  "  Cedant  arma  tog» !  ”  And 
it  will  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  French  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  as  legally  recognized  public  bodies,  elected  under  a 
certain  law  and  authorized  even  to  levy  compulsory  contribu¬ 
tions,  are  really  more  fully,  or,  at  any  rate,  more  authoritatively, 
representative  than  our  own.  The  general  result,  then,  is  that 
we  have  commercial  France,  the  France  of  material  interests — 
which  in  the  long  run  everywhere  govern  policy— distinctly 
committed  to  an  acceptance  of  the  proposal.  It  remains  for  us 
to  say  what  we  think  about  it. 

It  may  be  well  now,  just  for  a  brief  moment,  to  look  at  the 
proposal  submitted  for  our  consideration — remembering  that  in 
its  original  form  it  was  warmly  approved,  not  only  by  its  authors. 
Lord  Fauncefote  and  Mr.  Olney,  but  also  by  other  eminent  men, 
such  as  the  late  President  Cleveland  and  our  own  Lord  Chief 
Justice, — and  to  ascertain  its  import  and  its  meaning,  and  also 
the  particulars  in  which  it  differs  from  those  older  forms  of 
arbitration  which  have  thus  far  held  the  field,  but  have  somehow 
failed  to  give  satisfaction. 

The  proposed  treaty  is  the  Treaty  of  1896  over  again,  with  only 
the  word  "  France  ”  substituted  for  that  of  the  “  United  States.” 
It  provides  for  a  permanent  acceptance  of  arbitration  between 
the  two  countries,  on  lines  differing  rather  materially  from  those 
hitherto  recognized,  whenever  arbitration  has  been  resorted  to, 
and  still  recognized,  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  under  the  Hague 
Convention.  We  have  burnt  our  fingers  just  a  little  over  the 
old  method  of  arbitration,  and  are  therefore  not  unreasonably  a 
little  shy  of  resorting  to  it  without  urgent  need.  In  1872,  certain 
arbitrators  nominated  by  Italy,  Brazil,  and  Switzerland,  as  their 
published  “judgments”  show,  turned  the  facts  of  the  Alabama 
case  topsy-turvy,  inverting  their  order  and  misinterpreting  their 
meaning,  and  so  arrived  at  a  sentence  mulcting  us  in  very  heavy 
damages,  which  appeared  to  us  altogether  excessive,  if  not  unjust. 
At  pretty  nearly  the  same  time,  the  first  Emperor  William, 
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possibly  without  overmuch  deliberation,  adjudged,  as  sole  arbi¬ 
trator,  the  island  of  San  Juan,  which  we  believed  to  be  ours, 
whole  and  undivided  to  the  United  States.  In  these  matters 
it  seems  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion  abroad  that  England  must 
invariably  be  made  to  pay  or  to  lose,  just  as  a  railway  com¬ 
pany  invariably  has  a  case  for  damages  decided  against  it 
before  a  British  jury.  We  are  supposed  to  have  plenty  to 
spare ;  *'  splendidly  isolated  ”  as  we  are,  there  is  no  alliance  for 
aggrandizement  or  vengeance  to  be  got  out  of  us ;  and  we  bear 
our  mulct  meekly,  without  showing  resentment 
That  however,  is  merely  incidental,  applying  purely  to  our¬ 
selves.  Evidently  there  is  something  more  generally  objection¬ 
able  in  the  old-fashioned  system  of  arbitration.  For  foreign 
nations  show  themselves  just  as  chary  of  resorting  to  it  as 
ourselves — witness  the  remarkable  reluctance  exhibited  during 
the  Venezuelan  negotiations.  That  “  something  ”  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  accepted  presumption,  strongly  borne  out 
by  the  two  judgments  of  1872 :  that  the  tribunal  created, 
whether  it  consist  of  one  great  potentate  or  of  a  bench  of 
judges  appointed  from  different  countries,  will  not  bring  to  its 
task  all  the  competence  that  is  required  for  the  purpose,  and  is 
therefore  not  in  a  position  to  command  full  confidence.  Such 
presumption  is  inseparable  from  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
whole  structure  of  this  kind  of  arbitration  is  built  up,  namely, 
that  of  in  foro  alieno  lUigare,  which  has  had  a  bad  name,  as  the 
proverb  proves,  from  Roman  days  downwards.  The  arbitrators 
may  be  most  upright  men,  great  luminaries  of  jiirisprudence  in 
their  several  countries,  and  all  that.  But  they  cannot  possibly 
possess  a  sufficient  familiarity  with  the  laws  of  the  several 
nations  to  be  heard  as  suitors,  with  their  usages,  their  traditions, 
and  all  those  “  imponderabilia,”  as  Prince  Bismsu*ck  was  fond  of 
calling  them,  which  consist  of  amour  propre,  and  ever  so  many 
other  things  which  cannot  be  ascertained  by  mechanical  means 
or  put  down  on  paper.  In  the  Geneva  judgment  the  president. 
Count  Sdopis,  even  showed  himself  wrong  in  English  geography. 
And  consequently  justice,  according  to  the  proverb,  turned  out 
to  be  a  very  exigua  res  indeed. 
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In  what  way  different  applications  even  of  one  particular 
kind  of  law  may  affect  issues,  and  wlxat  misunderstandings  may 
arise  from  this,  was  very  distinctly  shown  in  the  Venezuelan 
negotiations  over  the  question  of  preferential  rights.  The 
German  bankruptcy  law  allows  preferential  rights  to  judgment 
creditors.  The  Germans  accordingly  considered  themselves  to 
be  thoroughly  within  their  right  in  demanding  them,  and  would 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  leas.  The  Americans,  having,  like 
ourselves,  a  different  law,  looked  upon  this  as  a  characteristic 
specimen  of  German  "grab,”  and  cried  out  in  indignation. 
Another  very  serious  objection  is  not  rarely  found  to  be  that 
the  arbitration  b  almost  necessarily  conducted  in  public,  as 
regards  the  main  features  of  the  result,  however  secret  the 
judges’  rulings  may  be  kept.  In  this  way  it  is  proclaimed  to 
all  the  world  which  side  has  been  made  to  give  way  and  has,  so 
to  speak,  been  defeated.  No  nation  likes  to  put  itself  in  such 
a  position.  It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  the  Hague  Convention 
has  altered  very  little  in  this  state  of  things. 

Whether  the  peace-loving  Czar  might  not  have  furthered  the 
great  cause  which  he  appears  to  have  warmly  at  heart  very 
much  more  by  other  means  than  that  of  setting  up  a  new  inter¬ 
national  tribunal,  namely,  by  turning  adrift  a  substantial  portion 
of  hb  army,  which  is  now  eating  the  very  marrow  out  of  his 
country,  b  a  question  that  we  have  not  now  anything  to  do 
with.  His  empire  is  the  one  great  Power  which  can,  or  could, 
afford  to  do  so,  because  it  has  absolutely  no  attack  to  appre¬ 
hend  from  without  Its  own  huge  area  is  a  defence  keeping  all 
at  a  distance.  Laveleye  has  shown  that,  in  the  same  way, 
Napoleon  III.  might  probably  have  averted  altogether  the 
annie  terrible,  had  he,  in  1866,  upon  the  formation  of  the 
North  German  Federation,  deprived  Prince  Bismarck,  by  partbl 
disarmament,  of  the  one  pretext  by  which  the  consent  for  the 
creation  of  a  German  monster  army  could  be  wrung  from  a  not 
very  well  affected  Parliament,  most  inconveniently  variegated 
in  its  composition.  But  thb  by  the  way. 

The  Ebgue  Convention  pledges  its  signatories  to  the  principle 
of  arbitration.  Such  paper  pledge  may  possibly  not  be  worth 
VoL  XIII.— No.  2.  o 
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very  much.  But  in  itself  it  is  a  gain.  And  the  Convention 
creates  a  court  which  may  always  be  summoned  to  hear  cases 
whenever  there  are  suitors.  Unfortunately  those  suitors  appear 
slow  in  coming  forward.  The  new  court  is,  in  truth,  rather 
shirked  than  sought,  precisely  because  in  its  present  form  it 
still  perpetuates  the  old  familiar  defects  inherent  in  the  forum 
alienum  which  discredited  arbitration  before. 

Evidently,  if  real  good  is  to  be  accomplished,  there  must  be 
machinery  brought  into  play  ’of  a  different  sort — machinery 
which  avoids  the  defects  indicated.  Such  machinery,  of  what 
appears  to  be  a  very  perfect  description,  the  late  Lord  Paunce* 
fote  and  Mr.  Olney  have,  with  creditable  resource,  succeeded  in 
devising ;  and  that  same  machinery  Mr.  Barclay  Is  now  urging 
both  England  and  France  to  apply  between  themselves. 

The  new  method  very  successfully  gets  rid  of  the  forum 
alienum.  To  bring  this  about,  its  authors  necessarily  had  to 
restrict  the  area  of  jurisdiction.  But  the  advantage  thereby 
gained  is  that,  within  such  a  smaller  area,  the  method  ensures 
very  much  greater  efficiency.  The  judges  called  in  to  adjudicate 
are  no  longer  to  be  “  a  Swedish  count,  an  Austrian  baron,  and 
an  eminent  jurist  from  Venezuela,”  as  it  was  humorously  put 
in  Mr.  Greenwood’s  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  but  men  of  the  very 
countries  between  which  there  is  a  difference  to  settle,  appointed 
in  equal  proportions,  and  in  such  number  as  the  case  may  appear 
to  call  for — men,  one  half  of  whom  are  certainly  sure  to  be 
familiar  with  the  laws,  usages,  language,  considerations  of 
amour  propre,  and  all  the  other  “  pondcrabilia  ”  and  “  impon- 
derabilia”  of  the  case — who  will  thus  be  well  able  to  explain 
all  the  circumstances  to  their  brother  judges,  and  to  ensure  by 
discussion  some  sort  of  satisfactory  settlement.  Even  without 
the  special  proviso  introduced  into  the  treaty,  it  is  certain  that 
the  choice  on  either  side  would  be  made  among  the  most  capable 
men  of  the  country,  for  that  must  be  to  each  country’s  own 
interest  An  umpire,  to  be  elected  by  the  two  halves  jointly, 
completes  the  court. 

Now,  here,  in  the  first  place,  is  a  tribunal  created  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  promises  to  prove  equal  to  its  task,  and  to  which 
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either  side  may  with  confidence  commit  its  case.  Ultimate 
agreement  is,  perhaps,  only  probable.  We  shall  have  to  trust 
to  sweet  reasonableness  and  self-interest  for  that.  But  the 
apparatus  will  certainly  be  competent  and  suited  to  the  case. 
Here  also  is  a  Court  which  may,  whenever  occasion  requires, 
sit  “  with  closed  doors,”  revealing  to  the  world  in  the  end  what 
has  been  settled,  but  sparing  the  amour  propre  of  the  yielding 
side  by  concealing  how  that  result  was  arrived  at,  and  thereby 
extracting  from  the  settlement  the  sting  of  “  defeat.” 

That  is  one  point  The  next  is  of  even  greater  importance, 
more  particularly  in  respect  of  ulterior  consequences.  The  pro¬ 
posed  treaty  pledges  only  two  nations.  But  it  pledges  them 
absoltUely  to  have  recourse  to  arbitration  in  the  event  of  any 
international  dispute.  It  does  not  leave  it  open  to  them  to 
apply  to  the  court  created  or  not.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be 
pretended  that  this  will  absolutely  banish  war.  Any  treaty 
may  be  broken  or  else  di^ntinued.  And,  apart  from  that, 
provocations  may  be  given  which,  in  spite  of  all  safeguards, 
make  resort  to  arms  unavoidable.  But,  in  the  words  of  President 
Cleveland,  the  treaty  promises  to  make  the  danger  of  war  within 
the  area  of  its  application  only  “remote.”  It  modifies  com¬ 
pletely,  so  to  speak,  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  two  nations 
live,  freeing  it  from  the  latent  electricity  which  brings  about 
thunderstorms.  It  applies  its  remedy  at  a  point  of  the  disease 
anterior  to  that  of  positive  mischief,  and  bids  fair  to  prevent 
what  other  arbitration  can  at  best  only  hope  to  cure.  The 
treaty  creates  a  direct  presumption  in  favour  of  pacific  methods. 
And  in  such  matters  presumption  counts  for  a  great  deal.  For, 
as  a  rule,  nations  do  not  go  to  war  because  the  cause,  upon  calm 
consideration,  proves  to  justify  such  a  course,  but  because  at  the 
time,  in  their  heated  state  of  mind,  they  are  under  the  delusion 
that  no  other  course  is  open  to  them,  consistent  with  self-respect. 
Now,  this  being  so,  the  substitution  of  a  state  of  things  which 
tends  to  wean  nations  from  the  thought  of  war — at  any  rate 
otherwise  than  as  really  a  last  expedient — may  be  expected  to 
prove  of  unspeakable  value,  just  as  the  legal  and  social  tabooing 
of  duelling  bas  proved  a  specific  remedy  in  England  with  regard 
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to  individuals.  Once  more,  to  quote  President  Cleveltuid,  the 
treaty  may  be  expected  “  not  only  to  make  war  a  remote  possi¬ 
bility,  but  also  to  preclude  those  fears  and  rumours  of  war, 
which,  of  themselves,  too  often  assume  the  proportions  of  a 
national  disaster.”  Nations  will  realize  more  fully  than  hereto¬ 
fore  that  pacific  methods  are  open  to  them,  and  are  preferable 
in  their  own  interest ;  those  actually  engaged  by  the  treaty  will 
in  any  case  have  to  try  peaceable  methods  first,  and  war  may 
accordingly  be  expected  to  become  relegated  to  its  proper  place, 
as  the  vltima  ratio  indeed,  but,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided. 

Moreover,  under  this  aspect,  effects  may  reasonably  be  looked 
for  in  a  very  much  wider  sphere  than  that  mapped  out  by  the 
treaty,  or  in  which  the  older  sort  of  arbitration  could  hope  to 
exercise  any  influence.  For  other  nations,  not  yet  bound  by  the 
same  obligation,  will  have  an  object-lesson  set  before  them,  from 
which  it  will  be  odd  indeed,  in  view  of  the  advantages  offered, 
if  they  fail  to  learn.  For  one  thing,  if  we  now  conclude  our 
Arbitration  Treaty  with  France,  we  may  look  upon  it  as  certain 
that  the  Arbitration  Treaty  with  the  United  States  will  not 
remain  long  in  abeyance. 

There  are  special  reasons  why  such  a  treaty  as  has  been  hero 
spoken  of  should  be  particularly  desirable  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France.  Quite  apart  from  the  greater  urgency  of 
the  case,  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  the  new  principle 
will,  in  this  application,  bo  put  in  force  far  more  in  sight  of  the 
world,  where  it  has  a  better  chance  of  gaining  converts.  Its 
indirect  effect,  likewise,  is  bound  to  be  distinctly  greater.  For 
once  we  are  tied  to  France  by  a  permanent  arbitration  treaty, 
for  ordinary  circumstances  France  must  cease  to  be  a  possible 
ally  against  us  in  European  combinations  and  we  against  her. 
By  how  much  does  that  bid  fair  to  restrict  the  sphere  open  to 
great  wars  in  Europe ! 

Fortunately,  also,  between  ourselves  and  France  the  prevailing 
condition  of  things  is  such  as  to  favour,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
would  be  the  case  with  any  other  European  Power,  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  this  undoubted  desideratum.  For,  notwithstanding 
our  past  wars,  we  have  both  in  recent  days  had  occasion  to 
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realize  and  appreciate  the  blessings  of  peace.  It  is  to  them  that 
we  are  beholden  for  that  enormous  growth  of  commerce  and 
those  many  friendly  relations  which,  both  by  their  magnitude 
and  their  interlacing  of  mutual  interests,  bind  us  together,  and 
make,  as  M.  Gambon  has  indicated,  M'ar  so  terrible  a  calamity 
that  in  reason  it  should  be  absolutely  forbidden.  Moreover,  the 
prevalenee  of  constitutional  rule  in  both  countries  has  accus¬ 
tomed  us  both  to  think  of  justice — pure,  evenhanded  justice — 
as  a  thing  standing  by  itself,  not  to  be  influenced  by  "  reasons 
of  State”  or  regard  for  political  ends,  such  as  are  sometimes 
allowed  to  wield  dangerous  sway  in  this  connexion  in  some 
other  European  States.  Once  more,  in  the  matter  of  aggran¬ 
dizement,  we  may  both  be  said  to  have  more  or  less  sown  our 
wild  oats.  We  have  conquered  and  reconquered  territory  from 
one  another  in  the  past.  Our  earth-hunger  and  appetite  for 
power  may  not  yet  be  satisfled.  But  if  we  should  covet  more, 
we  are  scarcely  likely  to  covet  it  from  one  another.  That  account 
seems  pretty  well  settled.  Our  several  possessions  and  spheres 
of  interest  appear  fairly  “  delimitated."  And  to  such  extent  we 
may  be  said  to  have  both  accepted  the  cult  of  that  peace-loving 
Augustan  deity,  “  the  god  Terminus.”  The  general  position  of 
things  between  us,  then,  is  distinctly  favourable.  There  are 
w'eighty  reasons  for  both  of  us  why  an  arbitration  treaty  should 
be  concluded.  And  if  we  can  succeed  in  actually  concluding 
one,  it  bids  fair  to  prove  big  with  promise  of  good. 

However,  our  peacemaker’s  task  is  thus  far  only  half  com¬ 
pleted.  It  remains  to  convince  the  other  party  to  the  proposed 
treaty.  And  for  that  the  support  of  public  opinion  is  needed. 
Only  quite  recently  has  Mr.  Barclay  entered  upon  his  propaganda 
in  this  country.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  here,  as  well  as 
in  France,  so  far  as  his  efibrts  have  yet  gone,  they  have  proved 
distinctly  successful.  Once  more  he  has  addressed  himself, 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  to  the 
commercial  community  first.  It  appears  to  have  heard  him 
gladly,  and  to  have  yielded  a  willing  and,  indeed,  cordial  assent 
to  his  proposition.  The  demonstrative  and  favourable  reception 
given  to  his  scheme  at  the  International  Co-operative  Congress 
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recently  held  at  Manchester  goes  to  show  that  the  working 
classes  are  as  fully  on  his  side.  And  there  are  not  a  few  men 
of  “light  and  leading”  in  the  spheres  of  politics  and  society 
who  have  already  enrolled  themselves  for  active  work  under 
his  banner.  With  their  influential  help  committees  are  being 
formed.  The  matter  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  brought  before 
Parliament.  There  is  already  a  talk  of  the  formation  of  an 
Anglo-French  inter-parliamentary  Committee  to  deal  with  the 
question. 

There  is  no  actual  opposition  to  be  apprehended  to  the  scheme. 
For  there  can  be  only  one  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  Certainly 
the  favourers  of  the  Hague  idea,  who  have  lately  been  once 
more  in  evidence,  have  no  occasion  to  treat  it  as  a  rival.  For 
nothing  could  serve  better  to  make  the  principle  embodied  in 
their  own  scheme  effective — for  nations  who  have  no  arbitration 
treaty  of  their  own — than  such  a  precedent.  There  has  been 
much  talk  during  the  last  three  years  of  a  novel  crusade  to  be 
carried  on — a  “  war  against  war.”  Those  who  favour  this  idea, 
even  in  its  most  moderate  form,  should  be  with  the  advocates  of 
the  arbitration  treaty  to  a  man.  For  in  no  way  can  war  be 
levied  against  war  more  effectually  than  by  putting  a  stop  to 
the  causes  which  produce  it,  and  permanently  blunting  the  edge 
of  national  animosity,  now  kept  keen  by  the  acceptance  of  a 
warlike  code  of  national  interests. 

However,  something  more  is  needed  than  mere  argumentative 
approval.  Time  is  of  moment  The  iron  will  have  to  be  struck 
while  it  is  hot.  Public  opinion  should  pronounce  itself  with 
sufficient  force  to  ensure  accomplishment  while  conditions  are 
favourable.  At  the  present  moment,  between  ourselves  and 
France,  there  is,  politically  speaking,  sunshine  and  fair  weather, 
and  everything  seems  propitious.  Both  nations  are  ready  for  the 
treaty.  And,  once  in  force,  it  might  undoubtedly  be  relied  upon 
to  ensure  its  own  endurance  by  the  good  results  which  it  may 
be  hoped  to  achieve,  and  by  the  habit  which  it  is  likely  to 
engender  on  either  side  of  the  Channel  to  trust  to  it  and  to 
pacific  methods.  However,  a  change  may  be  brought  about  any 
day.  Clouds  may  rise  up,  and  bring  with  them  storms  and  gales, 
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such  as  would  put  the  two  nations  once  more  for  a  time  at  logger¬ 
heads.  The  result  would  be  that  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  a  hoped-for  reign  of  peace  such 
as  would  constitute  the  most  precious  gift  which  the  twentieth 
century  could  bring  us,  would  be  inevitably  delayed.  The 
matter  is  of  too  great  importance  to  be  left  to  the  chapter  of 
accidents.  We  failed  in  our  good  object  in  1897.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  we  shall  succeed  in  1903. 

Henry  W.  Wolff. 


THE  FISCAL  POLICY  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


rrHE  position  generally  taken  up  by  protectionists  is,  I  believe, 
that  the  immediate  result  of  the  introduction  of  free  trade 
was  an  advancement  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country, 
but  that  the  recent  progress  made  by  other  nations  imperatively 
calls  for  a  reversal  of  the  system.  Mr.  G.  Byng,  writing  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Economic  Review,  is,  however,  unwilling 
to  concede  even  initial  success  to  free  trade.  He  declares  that 
the  commerce  of  the  country  commenced  to  decline  in  1875,  as 
a  result  of  what  he  calls  the  free-trade  poison,  in  process  of 
incubation  daring  the  preceding  thirty  years.  Mr.  Byng 
adduces  in  support  of  his  ailment  the  simile  of  a  doctor  and 
his  patient.  If,  he  says,  the  former — 

were  to  discover  that  a  change  for  the  worse  in  his  patient’s  health 
appeared  simultaneously,  and  continued  concurrently,  with  a  change  of 
habits  and  motle  of  life,  he  would  at  once  surmise  that  these  two  facts 
were  connected  as  cause  and  effect,  and  that  there  was  a  prima  facie 
case  for  investigation  on  that  basis.” 

But  would  not  a  doctor  also  connect  as  cause  and  effect  a 
change  for  the  better  in  his  patient’s  health,  which  was  con* 
current  with  a  change  of  habits  and  mode  of  life  ?  And  as 
there  was  an  enormous  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
during  the  years  following  the  introduction  of  free  trade,  there 
is  surely  prima  facie  evidence  for  connecting  that  improvement 
with  the  alteration  of  the  fiscal  system. 

Whatever  policy  would  have  secured  the  maximum  advantage 
in  the  past  is,  however,  of  merely  academic  interest.  The 
question  to  be  considered  is.  Which  system  is  better  adapted  for 
present  needs  ?  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  Mr.  Bying  os 
regards  the  al^surdity  of  treating  free  trade  as  a  fetish,  and  as 
something  outside  the  scope  of  criticism.  But  it  must  be  borne 
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in  mind  that  the  whole  complicated  machinery  which  we  call 
society  has  grown  up  on  the  basis  of  free  trade,  and  that  no 
radical  alteration  of  policy  could  be  effected  without  sending  a 
shock  throughout  the  whole  system,  many  of  the  effects  of 
which  could  never  be  foreseen.  Changes  invariably  contain 
elements  of  danger,  and  therefore  it  is  always  better  to  retain 
an  existing  system  unless  a  proposed  innovation  can  be  conclu* 
sively  shown  to  be  an  improvement ;  but  as  soon  as  such  con* 
elusive  proof  can  be  adduced,  there  is  no  justification,  from  a 
national  point  of  view,  for  continued  opposition  to  the  change. 
The  onus  of  showing  clearly  that  their  system  is  an  improvement 
upon  free  trade  rests,  therefore,  with  the  protectionists. 

Mr.  Byng  is  very  severe  upon  the  leaders  of  the  free-trade 
party. 

Tbeir  stock  in  trade  are,”  he  sajs,  “  the  tenets  of  Adam  Smith, 
the  prophecies  of  Cobden,  the  speeches  of  Bright  and  Gladstone,  and 
the  theories  of  Ricardo,  Mill,  and  Farrer.  ...  If  facts  conflict  with  these 
theories  and  prophecies,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts.” 

But  a  spirit  of  intolerance  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
leaders  of  free  trade.  If  they  ignore  facts,  their  opponents 
often  support  their  arguments  by  the  use  of  distorted  facts, 
which  is  a  still  more  serious  offence.  For  instance,  Mr.  Byng, 
in  discussing  the  preponderance  of  British  imports  over  exports, 
writes — 

”  At  the  present  time  their  value  [imports]  exceeds  oOO  million 
pounds.  It  has  been  computed  that  if  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  (taking 
this  figure  os  an  average,  some  articles  being  free  and  others  taxeil 
higher)  were  imposed,  our  imports  would  drop  in  due  course  by  30  per 
cent.,  or  150  millions.”  In  his  next  paragraph,  Mr.  Byng  says,  “No 
one  proposes  to  put  a  tax  upon  raw  material  which  we  cannot  produce 
ourselves.” 

1900  was  the  first  year  in  which  imports  exceeded  500 
millions ;  they  then  amounted  to  slightly  over  523  millions.  In 
that  year,  which  may  fairly  be  taken  as  a  representative  one,  the 
imports  of  raw  material  and  tropical  products  which  we  cannot, 
in  any  case,  produce  ourselves,  amounted  to,  approximately,  250 
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millions.  Clearly,  therefore,  Mr.  Byng’s  estimate  of  150  millions 
as  the  amount  of  the  drop  in  the  value  of  imports  which  would 
follow  the  imposition  of  an  average  duty  of  20  per  cent  must 
he  very  considerably  reduced.  Moreover,  in  view  of  our 
dependence  upon  foreign  countries  for  our  food  supply,  British 
agriculture  would  not,  even  under  the  most  rigorous  system  of 
protection,  be  capable  of  such  improvement  as  to  lead  to  a 
reduction  of  30  per  cent  in  the  imports  of  food  stuffs  from 
abroad ;  and  in  the  year  1900  we  imported  articles  of  food  and 
agricultural  produce  to  the  value  of  145  million  pounds,  exclusive 
of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  produce,  which  has  been  included 
in  the  250  millions  previously  referred  to.  At  the  risk  of  being 
considered  a  bigot  by  Mr.  Byng,  I  maintain  that  the  opinions  of 
Ricardo,  Cobden,  and  Mill  still  hold  good  in  regard  to  the  effect 
of  protection  on  rent,  that  the  arguments  of  free  traders  apply 
with  particular  force  to  the  inadvisability  of  increasing  the  cost 
of  the  food  supply  of  the  people,  and  that  consequently  any 
scheme  of  protection  should  not,  under  the  existing  system  of 
land  tenure,  embrace  food  stufis.  If  this  item  be  omitted,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  only  in  regard  to  some  120  million  pounds’ 
worth  of  imports  that  the  deduction  of  30  per  cent,  would 
apply.  The  reduction  in  the  volume  of  imports  would  therefore 
be  less  than  40  millions. 

It  is  customary  to  compare  our  trade  returns  very  unfavour¬ 
ably  with  those  of  Germany  and  the  United  States.  But  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  German  trade  returns  are  more 
satisfactory  than  our  own.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  substantial 
preponderance  of  imports  over  exports ;  but  England’s  “  invisible 
exports  ” — such  as  interest  on  foreign  loans,  freight  on  merchan¬ 
dise  carried  for  other  countries,  and  banking  commission — are 
far  greater  than  those  of  Germany.  With  its  official  privileges 
and  facilities  for  obtaining  information,  the  Board  of  Trade 
might,  I  think,  arrive  at  a  very  fair  approximation  of  the 
amount  of  “  invisible  exports,”  and  it  would  perform  invaluable 
service  by  doing  so.  However,  it  attempts  to  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  consequently  the  returns  which  it  does  publish  are 
lamentably  incomplete.  In  the  absence  of  official  information, 
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it  is  impossible  to  analyze  the  value  of  invisible  exports  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy.  While  it  is  quite  possible  that  such 
exports  from  England  may  exceed  those  from  Germany  by  as 
much  as  100  million  pounds  annually,  it  is  at  least  safe  to  say 
that  the  excess  is  not  lower  than  50  millions.  And  England’s 
exports,  if  the  latter  sum  be  added  to  them,  bear  a  higher  pro¬ 
portion  to  imports  than  do  the  German  exports  to  German 
imports.  Moreover,  the  fact  is  persistently  ignored  by  protec¬ 
tionists  that,  despite  the  opportunities  which  Germans  have 
of  “flooding  our  markets  with  their  goods,”  despite  also  the 
customs  barriers  which  they  erect  against  us,  our  exports  to 
Germany  are  well  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  goods  which  that 
country  is  able  to  sell  in  the  United  Kingdom.  And,  more 
significant  still,  our  exports  comprise  goods  for  the  manufacture 
of  which  there  are  adequate  facilities  in  Germany.  Surely  no 
stronger  evidence  of  our  ability  to  produce  more  cheaply  than 
the  Germans  could  be  desired !  The  United  States  have  efiected 
considerable  repayments  of  capital  during  recent  years.  They 
ore,  however,  still  heavily  in  debt ;  and  if  their  exports  did  not 
exceed  their  imports,  there  would  be  prima  facie  evidence  that 
they  were  getting  still  more  involved.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  United  States  are  progressing  rapidly;  but  their  capacity 
for  production  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  surprising  if  they  did 
not  do  so.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  note  that  the  huge  excess 
of  exports  over  imports  which  the  American  trade  statistics  for 
1901  revealed  was  by  no  means  maintained  last  year. 

It  is  my  contention  that  customs  duties  increase  the  cost  of 
production  of  any  given  commodity  by  at  least  the  amount  of 
the  taxes  paid  upon  all  dutiable  articles  used  in  its  manufacture ; 
and  if  this  be  accepted,  it  is  clear  that  the  imposition  of  duty 
would,  in  consequence  of  its  effect  upon  prices,  render  us  less 
able  than  at  present  to  undersell  our  rivals  in  foreign  markets, 
and  would  thus  lead  to  a  diminution  in  the  volume  of  our 
exports.  Mr.  Byng  challenges  the  accuracy  of  this  contention. 
He  says  that,  if  a  manufacturer  were  to  pay  an  indirect  tax  in 
the  shape  of  an  increased  price  of  an  imported  article,  he  might 
gain  a  corresponding  advantage  in  relief  from  income  tax,  local 
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rates,  or  other  direct  taxation.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  he  would  get  such  a  corresponding  advantage. 
A  tax  on  an  imported  article  used  by  a  manufacturer  in  the 
course  of  his  business  is  bound  to  affect  him  largely,  and  the 
greater  his  consumption  of  the  imported  article  the  more  he  has 
to  pay.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  use  of  such  an  article 
is  practically  confined  to  a  few  manufacturers,  it  is  upon  them 
the  whole  of  the  tax  devolves.  On  the  other  hand,  direct  taxa¬ 
tion  is  contributed  to  by  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  and  the  relief  from  it  experienced  by  the  users  of  the 
article  in  question  would  make  small  atonement  for  the  con¬ 
centration  upon  themselves  of  the  task  of  providing  a  revenue 
which  was  formerly  contributed  to  by  a  far  greater  number  of 
persons.  Manufacturers  would  not,  in  these  circumstances, 
consent  to  bear  the  incidence  of  the  tax,  but  would  take  imme¬ 
diate  steps  to  shift  it  to  their  customers.  But  whether  the  use 
of  an  article  is  extensive  or  otherwise,  the  price  is  generally 
regulated  by  supply  and  demand;  and  the  mere  fact  of  the 
article  being  imported  is  evidence  that,  to  a  certain  extent  at 
any  rate,  it  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  abroad  than  at  home. 
If  a  customs  duty  were  placed  upon  it,  foreign  producers  would 
immediately  be  put  to  a  disadvantage ;  the  goods  which  were 
on  the  mar^n  of  being  imported  would  cease  to  be  sent  over, 
and  as  the  supply  of  goods  placed  on  the  market  would  be 
lessened,  manufacturers  would  be  quite  competent  to  increase 
prices.  Such  an  increase  would  affect  home  as  well  as  foreign 
produced  goods,  and  the  amount  paid  by  consumers  in  the  shape 
of  increased  prices  would  inevitably  exceed  the  Exchei^uer 
receipts  from  the  new  customs  duties. 

The  methods  adopted  by  the  American  trusts  of  exporting 
for  sale  at  practically  any  price  surplus  goods  which  cannot  be 
disposed  of  in  the  United  States  without  “  spoiling  the  market  ” 
—in  other  words,  without  stimulating  demand  by  a  relaxation  of 
exorbitant  tariff-protected  prices — certainly  renders  it  possible 
for  protectionists  to  point  to  a  practical  application  of  their  oft- 
repeated,  but  until  the  advent  of  the  trusts  fallaMsious,  argument 
that  customs  duties  may  be  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
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foreign  producer.  For  every  instance  of  this  kind,  however, 
a  dozen  may  be  cited  in  which  a  customs  duty  takes  out  of 
the  pocket  of  the  consumer  far  more  than  it  brings  in  to  the 
Treasury. 

Much  of  Mr.  Byng’s  argument  is  vitiated  by  disregard  of  the 
significance  of  the  modem  tendency  for  the  supply  of  capital 
to  exceed  the  demand  for  it.  As  the  difficulty  of  securing 
remunerative  investments  increases,  there  will  be  a  growing 
pressure  of  capital  in  all  branches  of  commerce,  and  this  will 
necessarily  lead — as  it  has  done  in  the  past — to  reductions  in 
general  prices.  To  say,  therefore,  that  because  the  United  States 
had  to  pay  £10  a  ton  for  steel  rails  imported  from  England  ten 
years  before  the  establishment  of  the  Steel  Trust,  the  American 
consumer  would,  but  for  the  tariff  and  the  trust,  still  be  buying 
his  rails  from  us  at  a  cost  70  per  cent,  higher  than  the  present 
inflated  price  charged  by  the  trust  is  absurd ;  for  the  Americans 
had  commenced  to  compete'  successfully  with  English  steel 
manufacturers  some  time  before  the  amalgamation  of  the  great 
steel  businesses  in  the  United  States.  A  chief  aim  of  trusts  is 
to  prevent  an  increasing  employment  of  capital  in  their  own 
spheres  of  activity.  The  obvious  motive  for  this  policy  is  to 
maintain  prices,  and  consequently  profits,  at  a  higher  level  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible  in  view  of  the  diminishing  value  of 
capital 

Despite  the  limitations  imposed  on  capital  in  trust^ntroUed 
trades,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  production  of  goods  exceeds 
the  demand  at  current  prices  to  such  an  extent  that  the  surplus 
could  only  be  got  rid  of  in  the  United  States  by  greatly  reducing 
prices,  and  thereby  "  spoiling  the  market.”  In  order  to  prevent 
such  reductions  of  prices,  the  surplus  goods  arc  sent  abroad  and 
sold,  after  payment  of  freight,  at  far  lower  prices  than  those 
ruling  in  the  American  market.  In  support  of  this  statement  I 
append  a  table  which,  although  copied  from  an  article  of  my 
own  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  June  last,  was  originally 
published  in  a  slightly  different  form  in  the  American  Free 
Trade  Almanac ; — 
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Artklet. 

QtiADtity  exported 
in  isai. 

Valne  In  dolUre. 

Price  In  the 
iCniled  SUtee. 

Prioee  ebroed  in 
oerUin  ineUnoee. 

Steel  rails  (tons) 

372,688 

10,841,189 

26  to  35  dol¬ 
lars  (average 
29  dollars). 

17  to  18 
dollars. 

Lead  (pounds)  .. 

6.3o4,924 

285,158 

4‘3  cents. 

2}  to  3  cents. 

Copper  (pounds) 

252,769,328 

43,267,621 

16‘4  cents. 

15  cents. 

Leather  (pounds) 

35,280,211 

21,320,646 

5  to  10  per  cent 
less  thM  in  the 
United  States. 

The  figures  quoted  in  the  foregoing  table  are,  I  think,  a  suffi* 
cient  answer  to  Mr.  Byng’s  assertion  that  there  is  no  evidence 
to  prove  that  Americans  do,  as  a  regular  course  of  business,  really 
sell  us  their  surpluses  at  less  than  cost  price,  while  making  their 
own  consumers  pay  increased  prices. 

Mr.  Byng  states  that,  if  our  manufacturers  were  sure  of  a 
market  for  their  goods,  they  would  take  every  advantage  of  the 
economies  resulting  from  production  on  a  laige  scale,  and  would, 
in  consequence,  be  able  to  produce  cheaper  emd  export  more 
than  under  free  trade.  This  is  the  strongest  point  that  has  yet 
been  brought  forward  in  favour  of  protection.  Any  one  who 
has  a  knowledge  of  the  overproduction  which  is  periodic  in 
nearly  all  industries — except  the  agricultural — must  be  aware 
of  the  deadening  influence  upon  manufacturers  caused  by  the 
fear  of  the  production  of  goods  exceeding  the  demand  to  such  a 
degree  that  surpluses  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  the  adoption  of 
ruinous  prices.  Everywhere  there  is  a  tendency  for  capital  to 
increase  at  a  faster  rate  than  population.  In  the  long  run  this 
is  bound  to  lead  to  a  permanent  reduction  of  prices.  But  I  fully 
agree  with  Mr.  Byng  that  the  fear  of  overproduction  has  a  more 
hampering  efiect  upon  manufacturers  who  have  no  protected 
market  in  which  to  sell  their  goods  than  upon  manufacturers 
in,  for  instance,  the  United  States  or  Germany.  The  cardinal 
object  of  free  trade  is  cheapness.  And  if  the  imposition  of  a 
duty  on  a  particular  article  would,  by  rendering  British  manu¬ 
facturers  secure  by  a  stable  market^  free  them  from  the  fear  of 
overproduction  to  such  an  extent  that  they  would  introduce 
the  newest  methods,  make  use  of  the  best  machinery,  and  by 
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the  practice  of  these  and  other  economies  resulting  from  produc¬ 
tion  on  a  large  scale  would  be  enabled  to  sell  cheaper  at  home 
and  export  more  than  can  be  done  under  free  trade,  a  distinct 
advantage  would  be  derived  from  the  imposition  of  such  a  duty. 

It  is,  however,  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  results  would 
be  as  anticipated  by  Mr.  Byng ;  but  in  view  of  the  great  and 
growing  fear  of  overproduction,  the  point  is  of  such  supreme 
importance  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  might,  if  the  matter  were  fully  represented  to  it, 
deem  it  advisable  to  appoint  a  committee  of  experts  to  inquire 
into  this  aspect  of  the  case,  and  fumbh  authentic  information 
on  which  action  might  be  taken. 

When  a  customs  barrier  is  high  enough  to  ensure  immunity 
to  manufacturers  from  all  fear  of  foreign  competition,  they  will 
inevitably  form  themselves  into  trusts;  and,  despite  all  that 
Mr.  Byng  has  said,  I  adhere  to  my  opinion  that  trusts  protected 
by  prohibitive  duties  have  it  in  their  power  to  exact  practically 
whatever  prices  they  choose,  and  thus  to  draw  into  their  own 
hands  the  wealth  of  the  general  mass  of  the  people.  Any  tax 
imposed  with  the  object  of  mitigating  the  British  manufacturer’s 
fear  of  overproduction  would  therefore  have  to  be  sufficiently 
low  to  enable  foreigners  to  compete  successfully,  in  the  event  of 
home  manufacturers  either  endeavouring  to  raise  prices,  or  fail¬ 
ing  to  reduce  them  in  conformity  with  those  declines  in  the 
value  of  capital  which  are  among  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  the  age. 

From  the  manner  in  which  some  protectionists  speak  and 
write  one  would  imagine  that  England's  export  trade  had  already 
dwindled  to  insignificant  dimensions,  and  that  the  only  antidote 
is  to  be  found  in  wholesale  protection.  Our  export  trade  is, 
however,  still  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  is,  moreover,  nearly 
twice  as  great  per  head  of  the  population  as  that  of  any  other 
country  of  first-rate  importance.  This  result  was  achieved  by 
the  adoption  of  the  fiscal  policy  best  calculated  to  cheapen  pro¬ 
duction  ;  and  England  can  only  retain  the  foremost  position  in 
trade  so  long  as  her  commercial  policy  is  framed  with  the  object 
of  securing  cheapness  and  low  prices.  As  a  rule  this  result  will 
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be  best  achieved  by  the  maintenance  of  free  trade ;  but  if,  in 
any  case,  the  imposition  of  small  duties  will  lead  to  still  lower 
prices  it  should  be  part  of  England’s  policy  to  levy  them.  To 
ensure  pix)duction  at  the  lowest  cost  should  be  steadfastly 
regarded  as  the  aim  of  economic  legislation.  Consistently  low 
prices  imply  high  manufacturing  efficiency ;  and  so  long  as  our 
feustories  and  workshops  are  in  a  state  of  high  efficiency,  we  have 
little  reason  to  fear  being  able  to  hold  our  own  in  future  struggles 
with  either  American  or  Gcmuin  rivals.  There  may  be  periods 
when  our  markets  will  be  flooded  with  surplus  goods  sent  over 
from  the  United  States  or  Germany  for  sale  at  very  low  prices. 
But  such  a  state  of  affairs  could  only  exist  on  a  large  scale  as  a 
result  of  commercial  stagnation  in  the  countries  of  export,  and 
it  would  inevitably  be  followed  by  losses  and  destruction  of 
credit  which  could  not  fail  to  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  future 
efficiency  of  the  countries  concerned. 


Walter  F.  Ford. 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 


Report  of  the  Mansion  House  Council  on  the  Dwellings  of 
THE  Poor.' — Things  are  not  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  they  are  at 
least  better  than  they  were.  That  is  the  first  and  the  fixed  conclu¬ 
sion  to  which  readers  of  this  report  must  come.  It  is  no  reason  for 
apathy,  no  justification  for  the  scanty  financial  support  that  the 
Mansion  House  Council  gets  from  the  public.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
reason  for  heartier  and  more  hopeful  work.  It  brings  evidence  that, 
even  in  the  seething  mass  of  London  misery,  steady,  patient,  humdrum 
work  does  bring  results  that  can  be  seen  and  counted,  and  that  even 
in  fewer  than  the  working  years  of  one  man’s  life. 

Those  of  us  who,  nineteen  years  ago,  in  one  or  another  London 
parish,  joined  the  committees  formed  by  the  Mansion  House  Council 
— and  among  the  readers  of  the  Economic  Review  there  must  be  many 
such — can  well  remember  how  hopelessly  enormous  in  the  mass,  and 
yet  how  mean  and  small  in  detail,  the  work  in  hand  seemed.  Every¬ 
thing  was  to  bo  done ;  everything  stood  in  the  way  of  its  l)eing  done. 
And  there  was  nothing  to  do  it  with. 

There  were  the  parish  vestries  still  in  power,  and  “  honsefarmers  ” 
sitting  on  more  than  a  few  of  them.  It  was  not  impossible  that  the 
very  man  appealed  against  might  have  to  adjudicate  in  his  own  case. 
There  were  medical  officers  of  health,  scarcely  as  yet  either  trusted 
by  or  familiar  to  the  mass  of  the  ratepayers,  and  liable  to  1)0  dismisseil 
by  the  ratepayers’  representatives  for  excessive  zeal.  There  were  the 
people  themselves,  poorer  than  to-day,  and  more  overcrowded,  harder 
of  belief  in  good  faith  and  disinterested  action.  There  were  a  mass  of 
laws,  unconnected,  unknown,  unenforced,  sometimes  complementary, 
often  contradictory.  And  the  officials,  whose  business  it  was  to  carry 
the  laws  out,  were  far  too  few,  even  had  they  been  well  qualified.  On 
the  part  of  the  public  there  was  blank  ignorance,  recently  stirred  into 
superficial  interest  by  sensational  disclosures. 

And  now  the  vestries  are  gone,  and  the  medical  officers  are  better 
trained,  better  paid,  far  better  thought  of,  and  irremovable,  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Statistics  show 
'  [70  pp.  8va  1«.  31,  Imperial  Buildings,  London,  E.C.  1903.] 
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that,  even  in  the  last  decade,  overcrowding  in  London  has  diminished, 
and  that,  whereas  in  1891  there  were  829,555  persons  living  two  or 
more  in  a  room,  there  are  now,  in  1901,  only  726,096,  ont  of  a  larger 
population.  And  even  these  figures  do  not  represent  the  whole 
improvement.  We  were  compelled  in  the  old  days  to  allow  con¬ 
ditions,  both  of  sanitation  and  of  overcrowding,  that  would  not  bo 
allowed  by  the  same  landlords  or  the  same  workers  to-day.  Some  of 
us  can  remember — pitiful  though  it  sounds — when  we  scarcely  thought 
of  a  mere  two  to  a  room  as  overcrowding  at  all.  And  under  better 
conditions  the  people  are  less  mistrustful.  **  The  Mansion  House 
Council  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  make  for  itself  the  reputation 
of  being  a  friend  of  the  poorest  class  of  tenants,  and  to  win  their 
confidence.”  That  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  the  con¬ 
solidation  and  strengthening  of  law  and  authority,  is  shown  by  the 
correspondence,  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  report,  on  the  unsanitary 
area  known  as  Nightingale  Street,  Marylcbonc,  still  “  inhabited  by  an 
increasing  population  four  years  after  it  was  condemned  by  the  autho¬ 
rities  as  unfit  for  human  habitation.”  While  such  things  can  be,  it 
seems  too  optimistic  to  si)cak  of  improvement  in  the  carrying  out  of 
the  law.  And  yet,  though  the  facts  as  they  stand  make  a  more 
pointed  story,  it  is  better  that  an  insanitary  area  should  be  condemned 
than  allowed  to  stand  without  condemnation.  It  at  least  shows  an 
advance  in  public  opinion.  And  there  arc  parishes  in  London  where, 
as  the  Council  itself  admits,  its  work  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the 
efficiency  of  the  sanitary  authority.  Unfortuuately,  that  is  not  the 
case  everywhere.  It  is,  however,  worth  noticing  that,  whereas  there 
were  for  the  whole  of  London,  in  1885,  85  sanitary  inspectors,  there 
are  now,  in  1902,  294,  who  are,  on  an  average,  very  much  more 
efficiently  trained  than  their  predecessors. 

For  much  of  this  improvement  we  have  to  thank  the  Mansion 
House  Council.  Some  of  its  work  will  presumably  bo  done  in  future 
by  the  proiKsr  authorities.  And  it  is  intended  that  some  measure  of 
reorganization  should  take  place.  But  the  Council  holds — and  who 
can  gainsay  them  ? — that  “  there  is  need  for  some  voluntary  non¬ 
political  body  to  help  in  forming  and  educating  public  opinion  in 
regard  to  housing  and  public  health,  and  to  bring  influence  to  bear 
upon  the  borough  councils  in  the  important  questions  which  arise 
from  time  to  time  ;  ”  “  to  watch  parliamentary  action  also,  and  gene¬ 
rally  to  act  as  a  bureau  of  information  with  regard  to  such  matters.” 
That  is  one  part  of  the  future  work.  And,  even  more  than  financial 
support,  the  Council  needs  personal  service.  It  hopes  to  re-establish 
committees  in  districts  where  the  early  enthusiasm  has  been  exhausted 
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and  they  have  been  allowed  to  lapse,  and  to  establish  committees  in 
those  outlying  districts  where  the  working-folk  hare  congregated 
since  the  Mansion  House  Council  began  its  work  among  the  poor,  and 
where  constant  watchfulness  is  necessary  to  preserve  us  from  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  all  the  ills  that  have  forced  us  to  drive  the  people  out  of  their 
old  haunts. 

The  Council  asks  for  an  income  of  £800  a  year.  The  work  could 
not  be  done  for  the  money,  except  that  the  Council  is  able  to  count  on 
unpaid  work,  often  of  experts,  often  of  enthusiasts. 

£.  A.  Barnett. 

The  Oxford  Cottage  Improvement  Companv,  Limited. — Now 
that  the  question  of  the  housing  of  the  poor  is  so  much  in  the  public 
mind,  the  following  account  of  a  practical  and  successful  experiment 
may  be  of  interest. 

This  Company  was  formed  in  1866,  with  a  twofold  object  : — (1)  To 
provide  better  dwelling-houses  for  the  poor ;  and  (2)  to  show  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  such  work  could  be  made  to  bring  in  a  remunerative 
return.  In  order  that  the  philanthropic  side  of  the  work  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  one  of  the  articles  of  association  provided  that  no 
dividend  should  exceed  the  rate  of  o  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  capital 
of  the  Company  was  fixed  at  £6000,  divided  into  3000  shares  of  £2 
each.  It  was  decided  only  to  make  a  call  of  10«.  per  share  at  the 
outset,  and  during  the  first  year  080  shares  were  allotted  :  the  sum 
subscribed,  however,  amounted  to  £434  10^.,  as  many  of  the  share¬ 
holders  preferred  to  pay  for  their  shares  in  full. 

A  start  was  at  once  made  by  the  purchase  of  a  block  of  five  cottages  : 
the  purchase-money  was  £280,  and  about  £130  was  spent  in  putting 
them  into  a  proper  state  of  repair.  As  a  result  of  the  first  year’s  work, 
the  directors  were  able  to  pay  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent. 

The  growth  of  the  operations  of  the  Company. was  very  gradual. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  five  years  only  1220  shares  had  been  applicil 
for,  and  capital  to  the  amount  of  £2274  subscribed.  The  directors 
had,  however,  in  the  mean  time  purchased  three  other  properties,  and 
in  one  case  a  sum  almost  equal  to  the  purchase-money  was  spent  upon 
repairs  and  improvements. 

In  1873  the  directors  called  in  the  unpaid  capital,  and  made  an 
appeal  to  shareholders  and  others  to  take  shares,  and  from  that  date 
shares  were  only  allotted  in  full.  The  capital  produced  as  the  result 
of  this  appeal  enabled  the  directors  to  extend  their  operations  con¬ 
siderably,  and  in  particular  placed  them  in  a  position  to  acquire  some 
property  of  a  different  kind — i.e.  some  houses  of  an  undesirable  character 
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and  with  a  very  bad  reputation  in  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  Oxford. 
The  price  asked  for  this  property  was  considerably  in  excess  of  its 
value  ;  but  the  difference,  amounting  to  £100,  was  subscribed  by  certain 
public-spirited  individuals,  who  were  aware  of  the  mischief  causetl  by 
the  houses,  and  who  were  anxious  that  the  Company  should  acquire 
them. 

It  was  not  until  1885 — i.e.  after  nearly  twenty  years’  work — that 
the  whole  of  the  shares  were  allotted.  By  this  time  the  number  of  the 
tenements  owned  by  the  Company  amounted  to  sixty-two.  With  the 
exception  of  one  block,  the  whole  of  this  property  is  freehold,  and  has 
been  either  of  a  dilapidated  or  undesirable  character  when  purchased. 

The  exception  referred  to  is  that  of  seven  cottages,  built  by  the 
directors  in  1885  on  leasehold  land,  in  order  to  show  that  houses  of 
this  description  could  bo  erected  and  bring  in  a  fair  return.  The  cost 
of  the  cottages  w-as  £1474,  and  the  rents  were  fixed  at  o».  6d.  {)er 
week  each.  Owing  to  certain  expensive  work  to  the  foundations,  which 
has  been  necessary  on  two  occasions,  the  net  return  from  this  experi¬ 
ment  has  not  been  as  satisfactory  as  was  anticipated — slightly  over 
3  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  The  rents  of  the  cottages,  however,  have 
not  been  raised  from  the  sum  originally  fixed  by  the  directors,  although 
another  1<.  per  week  each  could  easily  be  obtained.  The  directors  have 
preferred  to  allow  the  original  rent  to  stand,  in  order  to  show  that 
good  cottages  can  bo  provided  at  a  cheaper  rent  than  is  ordinarily 
charged,  and  still  be  remunerative.  With  this  exception,  the  w'ork 
of  the  Company  has  entirely  lain  in  the  purchase  and  improvement  of 
existing  tenements. 

From  1895  to  1901,  owing  to  the  fact  that  ’practically  the  whole  of 
tho  capital  had  been  spent,  it  was  not  possible  to  extend  further  the 
work  of  tho  Company. 

Under  one  of  the  articles  of  association,  any  dividend  not  applied 
for  is,  after  a  lapse  of  two  years,  forfeited  and  carried  to  a  reserve 
fund.  From  the  accumulations  of  such  forfeited  dividends,  and  from 
the  dividends  on  certain  shares  bequeathed  to  the  Company,  the  sum 
to  the  credit  of  tho  reserve  fund  has  now  reached  about  £550.  With 
part  of  this  balance,  and  with  the  unoxi)onded  capital,  the  directors 
have,  during  the'  past  year,  lx)cn  able  to  make  another  purchase  of 
five  cottages,  bringing  the  present  numljcr  of  tenements  up  to  sixty- 
seven. 

The  work  of  looking  after  the  property  gcnorally  is  carried  out  by 
tho  secretary  and  the  directors,  all  of  whom  are  unpaid.  The  only 
paid  officials  are  the  collector,  who  receives  a  commission  of  5  per 
cent,  on  the  rents  received,  and  the  clerk  to  the  Company,  who  keeps 
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tho  accounts  aiiJ  looks  after  matters  connected  with  the  transfer  of 
shares,  etc. 

All  rates  and  taxes,  including  water-rate,  are  paid  by  the  Company, 
and  in  certain  ciises  a  bonus  is  allowed  to  those  tenants  who  have 
been  punctual  in  the  payment  of  their  rents  during  the  year.  The 
cottages  are  kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  and  it  is  seldom  that  any 
of  them  arc  empty.  The  rents  are  well  paid  up ;  e.g.  at  the  end  of 
tho  last  financial  year  the  arrears  only  amounted  to  about  £lo  on  a 
rental  of  about  £oo0. 

Tho  working  expenses  of  the  Company — i.c.  for  clerical  assistance, 
printing,  postages,  and  stationery,  etc. — are  very  small,  amounting 
only  to  about  £20  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sum  spent  in  repairs 
is,  as  may  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  property  and  the  aims  of 
the  society,  very  heavy.  Taking  the  average  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
they  amount  to  over  25  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  is,  of  course,  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  original  outlay  on  repairs  at  the  time  of  purchase,  which 
is  always  charged  to  the  capital  account. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  a  hundred  shareholders,  nearly 
all  of  whom  are  members  of  the  University  or  citizens  :  ten  of  them 
hold  a  hundred  shares  or  more,  twenty-five  hold  only  ten  shares,  and 
about  thirty  more  hold  only  five. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  charge  for  repairs,  the  dividend  paid  by  the 
Company  has  only  once  been  as  low  as  3  per  cent,  and  once  3^  per 
cent.  Five  per  cent,  has  been  paid  on  seven  occasions,  and  the  average 
for  the  thirty-six  years  since  the  formation  of  the  Company  is  about 
4^  per  cent. 

There  are  no  mortgages  upon  any  of  the  property  of  the  Company, 
and  its  present  financial  position  is  perfectly  sound.  It  can  confidently 
be  claimed  that  the  Company  has  fulfilled  the  original  intention  of  the 
promoters  by  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  as  far  as  its  means 
have  permitted,  and  at  the  same  time  paying  a  fair  return  to  those  who 
have  invested  their  capital  in  its  shares. 

E.  II.  Bellamy. 

Prokit-siiaring  Experiments. — The  cause  of  industrial  co-opera¬ 
tion  still  makes  slow  progress,  in  spite  of  discouragements  and 
failures ;  but  co-operation  itself  takes  such  various  forms  that  each 
experiment  requires  separate  consideration.  The  partial  co-operation 
known  as  Profit-sharing  seems  at  the  present  to  be  the  most  hopeful 
method  of  producing  thrift  and  efficiency  among  the  workers,  as  well 
as  that  good  feeling  between  employers  and  employed,  which  would 
cause  the  re*generation  of  industry.  In  this  way  co-operation,  since 
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the  (lays  of  Owen,  has  drifted  apart  from  socialism  ;  it  now  occupies 
a  separate  position,  raising  no  question  of  politics  or  class,  but  simply 
providing  an  organization  by  which  Avorkers  can  rise  above  their  ordi¬ 
nary  moral  and  physical  level,  taking  wholesome  interest  in  their  Avork  ; 
while  employers  and  consumers,  instead  of  sulTering  material  loss  from 
motives  of  philanthropy,  may  continue  to  profit  in  due  proportion, 
because  waste  and  friction  have  been  removeil. 

The  question  arises — Is  this  too  much  to  hope  ?  And  a  reassuring 
answer  is  found  in  some  experiments  now  being  tried.  Of  these  I 
Avish  first  to  mention  the  Profit-sharing  scheme  made  by  the  Chester 
United  Gas  Company.  It  was  started  in  May,  1901,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  were  then  explained  to  the  assembled  workers.  These  con¬ 
ditions  constitute  a  kind  of  “  voluntary  socialism,"  as  observed  by  a 
local  paper.  A  bonus  is  added  to  wages  and  salaries  in  proportion  to 
the  price  of  gas  ;  and  those  men  who  wish  to  participate  in  the  scheme 
must  sign  a  time-agreement,  and  must  belong  to  a  benefit  club.  There 
is  a  committee  of  management,  in  which  workers  are  fully  represented, 
and  when  the  bonus  is  due,  half  of  the  money  is  payable  in  cash, 
while  the  other  half  is  invested  by  trustees  at  4  per  cent.,  until  it 
amounts  to  £10.  After  that,  stock  may  be  bought  in  the  Gas 
Company ;  though  this  is  not  obligatory.  A  self-acting  pension- 
scheme  also  forms  part  of  the  regulations. 

The  whole  seems  to  be  a  carefully  balanced  plan,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  general  utility  ;  for  it  is  calculated  to  benefit  the  consumers 
by  lowering  the  price  of  gas  ;  to  benefit  the  employers  by  making  the 
work  of  better  quality,  and  possibly  also  by  adding  to  the  stock  of 
the  company  ;  lastly,  to  benefit  the  workers  by  increasing  and  saving 
their  earnings. 

The  first  Report  was  issued  last  June,  and  it  shows  a  satisfactory 
beginning,  in  spite  of  fluctuations.  The  rules  have  been  modified  in 
some  particulars,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  steady  success,  as  the 
men  begin  to  understand  and  value  the  advantages  offered.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  though  trade  union  men  are  not  excluded  from 
the  bonus-scheme,  yet,  if  they  share  in  it,  they  naturally  tend  to  leave 
their  union.  This  fact  need  not  in  any  AA'ay  discount  the  value  of 
trade  unions  and  their  work  ;  but  it  suggests  the  idea  that  perhaps 
they  form  but  a  phase  in  industrial  development,  and  that,  though 
useful  as  a  means  of  enabling  labour  to  compete  fairly  with  capital,  the 
future  holds  a  better  and  a  less  combative  solution  of  the  problem. 

These  general  conclusions  lead  us  on  to  consider  another  example  of 
Profit-sharing,  one  that  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  Economic 
Review,  and  elsewhere  more  than  once.  This  is  Thomson’s  woollen 
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factory  at  HuiUlersBeld,  an  industry  carried  on  with  the  double  aim 
(as  set  forth  by  Ruskin)  of  securing  honest  work,  and  setting  a 
standard  of  living  higher  than  the  merely  material  one.  This  scheme 
is  more  completely  co-operative  than  the  other,  as  well  as  more 
avowedly  doctrinaire  ;  both  masters  and  men  are  fired  with  enthusiasm 
for  their  cause,  and  have  voluntarily  gone  through  sacrifices  for  it. 
Even  now  the  success  of  the  enterprize  is  not  fully  assured,  and 
renewed  support  will  be  constantly  needed,  though  the  sixteenth 
aunual  Report  shows  a  satisfactory  financial  position.  Here  there  is 
an  eight  hours’  day  and  fixed  payment  for  all,  while  profits  also  are 
divided  among  all,  in  proportion  to  each  wage  or  salary  ;  5  per  cent, 
is  paid  on  capital,  and  this  rate  has  been  voluntarily  kept  up,  even 
during  times  of  loss  and  privation.  This  experiment  differs  from  the 
other  in  seeking  an  ethical,  rather  than  a  utilitarian  solution  to  the 
question  between  capital  and  labour.  Yet  both  work  in  the  same 
direction,  and  are  perhaps  more  alike  in  principle  than  would  at  first 
appear. 

These  and  other  evidences  seem  to  point  to  certain  facts  which  will 
be  useful  for  future  guidance.  It  is  evident  in  the  first  place  that 
co-operation  is  a  system  of  industry  which  can  be  used  in  varying 
ways  and  degrees,  while  some  of  these  methods  (such  as  Profit-sharing) 
have  met  with  more  practical  success  than  others.  Again,  co-operation 
is  most  successful  when  considered  as  a  purely  economic  question,  and, 
as  such,  separated  from  all  questions  of  politics,  philanthropy,  and  so 
forth.  Other  facts  of  interest  may  be  gleaned,  but  even  these  are 
enough  to  encourage  and  to  warn. 

M.  W.  Middleton. 

Emigration  to  Western  Canada. — Since  the  appearance  of  the 
article  on  “  The  American  Invasion  of  Canada  ”  in  the  Economic 
Review  for  October  last,  the  interest  in  this  question  has  increased  to 
an  amazing  extent.  The  various  magazines  and  newspapers  have 
discussed  the  subject  from  almost  every  conceivable  standpoint ;  the 
attention  of  the  “  man  in  the  street  ”  has  been  arrested  ;  and,  to  the 
majority  of  all  classes,  the  potential  greatness  of  the  dominion  seems 
to  have  come  os  a  revelation.  The  Canadian  Government  was  not 
slow  to  realize  that  the  opportune  moment  had  arrived,  and  prepared 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  Competent  lecturers  have  for  many  weeks 
been  visiting  the  principal  towns  in  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
enlightening  the  public  with  regard  to  Canada’s  enormous  territory, 
her  boundless  resources,  and  her  magnificent  scenery.  Everywhere 
the  audiences  have  been  crowded  and  enthusiastic.  The  lecture  of 
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Mr.  Hickman,  in  particular,  illustrated,  as  it  is,  with  a  series  of  fine 
bioscopic  views  of  Canadian  life  and  industry,  has  created  something 
like  a  sensation.  At  Manchester,  for  instance,  he  spoke  to  four 
thousand  people  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  and  there  were  quite  four 
thousand  more  who  vainly  endeavoured  to  gain  admission.  Sheffield, 
Leeds,  Glasgow,  and  other  towns  have  had  a  similar  experience. 
These  lectures  are  now  being  supplemented  by  the  actual  experience 
of  some  forty  Canadian  farmers,  who  are  travelling  from  place  to 
phacc,  and  informing  prospective  emigrants,  in  a  conversational  way, 
what  they  have  themselves  accomplished  on  their  farms  in  the  Canadian 
north-west. 

The  effect  of  all  this  activity  is  already  being  felt.  During  January 
and  February  2953  British  emigrants  left  England  for  Canada  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1195  in  the  same  period  of  1902.  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Barr 
is  to  take  out  a  party  of  3000  in  two  steamers  leaving  Liverpool  on 
March  21  and  24  respectively.  And  all  the  regular  boats  are  already 
full  for  several  weeks  ahead. 

lu  Canada  itself  matters  are  moving  with  equal  rapidity.  No  less 
than  three  separate  schemes  for  new  Canadian  railway  lines  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  are  now  before  the  Dominion  Parliament,  in 
addition  to  a  dozen  other  railway  projects  of  greater  or  less  magnitude. 
1  have  received  a  prospectus  of  the  British-Canadian  Wheat  Raising 
Company,  Limited,  which  has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of  £200,000, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  developing  an  extensive  area  of  wheat 
land  in  Assiniboia.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  purchased  a 
fleet  of  fourteen  steamers  from  the  Elder-Dempster  Line,  and  will  in 
future  convey  passengers  and  goods  in  its  own  ships  and  rolling  stock 
right  across  two  oceans  and  a  continent — i.e.  from  Liverpool  via 
Canada  to  Japan,  China,  and  Australia.  The  Canadian  Government 
has  taken  an  important  step  in  deciding  to  institute  a  fast  service  of 
steamers  between  this  country  and  the  dominion,  which  will  doubtless 
divert  some  of  the  traffic  that  now  finds  its  way  through  Noav  York. 

Altogether,  then,  the  year  1903  is  likely  to  prove  an  important 
ciK>ch  in  the  history  of  Canada.  The  tide  of  immigration  already 
promises  to  eclipse  all  its  previous  records ;  and  with  the  necessary 
population  to  develope  her  resources,  who  shall  place  any  limit  upon 
the  country’s  future  progress  ? 

Alfred  Smith. 

The  Central  Pcblic-house  Trust  Association. — The  second 
Annual  Report  of  this  Association  is  very  satisfactory.  It  contains 
information  relating  to  thirty-seven  trust  companies  and  societies  for 
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various  counties  and  localities,  besides  making  some  allusion  to  the 
Avays  in  which  the  trust  idea  has  taken  root  and  is  growing  in  Canada, 
Australia,  and  South  Africa.  Progress  is  necessarily  slow,  partly  owing 
to  the  long  routine  involved  in  the  acquisition  of  ncAV  licences,  while 
the  opportunities  for  acquiring  important  houses  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  “tied  house”  monopoly  are  few  and  far  between.  Many 
houses  might  be  obtained  which  barely  pay  their  way,  but  it  is 
obviously  the  best  policy  of  the  trusts  to  leave  these  severely  alone  ; 
the  community  will  gain  less  by  the  reform  of  such  houses  than  by 
their  removal.  If  the  magistrates  continue  their  present  policy  of 
reducing  the  number  of  licences,  many  of  these  unnecessary  houses 
may  cease  to  exist.  “To  keep  alive  superfluous  licences  is  as  far 
from  trust  principles  as  to  give  life  to  unnecessary  ones.”  When  this 
is  better  understood  to  be  really  the  policy  of  the  trusts,  the  system 
may  And  more  favour  with  the  extreme  section  of  the  temperance  party 
than  it  does  at  present. 

Objection  is  taken  in  the  Report  to  the  action  of  some  magistrates 
in  exacting  surrenders  from  brewers  in  exchange  for  new  licences, 
which  it  characterizes  as  nothing  less  than  exacting  a  payment  in  kind, 
because  the  surrender  policy,  where  it  exists,  enormously  increases  the 
value  of  small  and  superfluous  houses  :  the  brewers  compete  for  these 
ns  useful  quid  pro.quos  to  oflTer  to  a  bench  when  applying  for  some 
coveted  new  licence.  If  this  |)olicy  becomes  general,  the  opportunities 
for  the  trusts  will  be  further  decreased.  However,  as  public  opinion 
becomes  better  informed,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  advantage 
of  placing  new  licences  under  disinterested  control  will  be  more 
obvious,  and  the  evil  of  accentuating  monopolies  o*  tl  is  kind  will 
then  be  checked. 

Between  the  trust  companies,  the  People's  Refreshment  House 
Association,  and  private  A'entures,  considerably  over  a  hundred  object- 
lessons  in  the  reformed  management  of  public-houses  are  now  being 
given  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  these  are  bearing 
fruit  in  the  formation  of  opinion,  especially  amongst  the  working 
classes.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  time,  but  possibly  not  so  long  as 
some  people  imagine,  for  the  working  classes  to  become  convinced  of 
tlie  soundness  of  the  trust  movement  in  the  interest  of  their  welfare, 
and  then  the  future  of  the  system  will  be  secured. 

The  Report  concludes  with  an  earnest  plea  for  efficiency  in  manage¬ 
ment.  The  ultimate  success  of  the  movement  must,  of  course,  turn 
much  upon  this.  So  far  there  lias  been  less  difficulty  than  was  ex- 
{lected  in  finding  suitable  managers.  Army  and  Navy  pensioners  have 
been  tried  in  many  cases  with  satisfactory  results  ;  they  are  usually 
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gooil  (liscipliaariaus,  nud  they  are  the  most  likely  men  to  exercise 
antbority  with  firmness  and  decision,  when  it  is  needed,  without 
making  a  fuss.  But  the  managers,  and  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  managers,  must  also  be  men  of  business  if  the  trust  movement  is 
to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the  trade.  Efficiency  of  system  in  inspec¬ 
tion  and  supervision  is  essential  to  success.  This  seems  to  be  a  very 
strong  element  in  the  working  of  the  People’s  Refreshment  House 
Association.  It  would  be  well  if  all  directors  and  shareholders  really 
interested  in  the  trusts  became  thoroughly  acqiuintcd  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  methods. 

OsBERT  MoRDAUNT. 

The  Russian  Budget. — One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
Russian  Budget  for  1903  is  the  amount  of  the  total.  The  estimated 
revenue  and  estimated  expenditure  taken  together  amount  to  two 
milliards  of  roubles — about  £200,000,000  sterling.  In  1893  they 
reached  for  the  first  time  £100,000,000.  They  have  thus  doubled  in 
the  past  ten  years.  The  great  increase  is  due  in  part  to  the  economic 
progress  of  the  country,  which  brings  with  it  increased  State  require¬ 
ments,  and  is  accompauieil  fortunately  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
State  resources  ;  partly  also  to  the  increasing  influence  of  the  ideals  of 
State  Socialism,  and  consequently  to  the  increasing  degree  in  which 
the  State  is  embarking  in  descriptions  of  undertakings  which  with  us 
are  left  to  private  enterprise. 

In  commenting  on  last  year’s  budget  I  ventured  to  take  a  much 
more  favourable  view  of  the  position  in  Russia  than  that  which  was 
taken  by  the  English  press  generally.  I  pointed  out  that,  while  no 
doubt  it  had  to  be  admitted  that  the  gross  amount  of  the  debt  had 
increased  considerably  during  the  past  ten  years,  the  resources,  other 
than  taxation,  which  were  available  for  the  service  of  it  had  increased 
much  more  rapidly  ;  so  that,  while  in  1892  more  than  £17,000,000  had 
to  be  raised  by  taxation  for  the  payment  of  interest,  in  1900  only 
£9,000,000  had  to  be  thus  raised,  the  balance  being  met  mainly  out 
of  the  receipts  from  the  working  of  the  railways,  and  that,  the  burden 
of  annual  interest  being  a  diminishing  quantity,  the  general  situation 
in  Russia  was  one  of  increasing  financial  strength.  The  soundness  of 
this  view  is  very  clearly  borne  out  by  the  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  position  of  Russian  securities.  M.  de  Witte  is  able  this 
year  to  report  that  the  4  per  cent,  consolidated  bonds,  first  and  second 
series,  which  in  the  summer  of  1900  were  quoted  in  Paris  at  97^,  stooil 
when  he  issued  his  budget  at  103,  while  the  3  per  cent.  Trans-Caucasian 
Railway  bonds  had  risen,  during  the  same  time,  from  81^  to  88^. 
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About  £17,000,000  is  intended  to  be  spent  during  the  ensuing  year 
on  neur  railways,  including  the  completion  of  the  Siberian  Railway  by 
a  line  round  Lake  Baikal,  and  the  expenditure  will,  no  doubt,  come 
out  of  borrowed  money.  It  will  come,  however,  out  of  money  already 
borrowed  in  1901  and  1902,  not  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  fresh  loan. 
It  has  been  authoritatively  stated  quite  recently  tliat  Russia  will  not 
approach  the  European  markets  with  the  view  of  raising  a  loan  this  year. 

William  Warband  Cablile. 

A  Stldext  of  Political  Economy  in  Old  Japan. — lu  the 
year  1827,  twenty-seven  years  before  the  first  commercial  treaty 
between  Japan  and  England,  a  book  on  political  economy  was 
published  in  Japanese,  called  “  Keizai-Voroku  ”  (Principles  of 
Political  Economy).  At  that  time  the  feudal  government  had  been 
in  power  tor  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and  the  Japanese  people, 
owing  to  long  and  uninterrupted  peace,  had  become  weak  and 
luxurious.  The  change  of  government  consequent  upon  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1868,  and  the  growth  of  home  trade  and  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  brought  the  .study  of  political  economy  again  into 
prominence,  and  many  well-known  western  works  on  the  subject 
were  translated  into  Japanese.  The  Keizai- Vdroku,  written  as  it 
was  in  the  feudal  age,  is  in  many  respects  inapplicable  at  the  present 
time  ;  but  an  abbreviated  translation  of  the  preface  of  this  book  may, 
it  is  thought,  prove  interesting.  The  name  of  the  author  is  Sato 
Shinyen,  and  in  this  preface  be  gives  the  following  account  of  himself 
and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  publication  of  the  book. 

**  Okatsu,  in  the  province  of  Dewa,  was  my  ancestral  home.  The 
heoil  of  the  family,  after  the  battle  of  1700,  by  which  he  lost  his 
feudal  rights,  took  up  the  profession  of  medicine.  His  son  followeil 
the  same  calling,  and  in  his  time  the  land  was  afflicted  by  a  great 
famine,  in  which  thousands  died  of  starvation.  My  grandfather  was 
deeply  moved  by  all  this  misery,  and  determined  to  discover  its  true 
cause, ‘After  ali,Mie  thought,  ‘a  doctor  cannot  save  the  multitudes 
from  starving.’ 

“Abandoning  the  practice  of  medicine,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
study  of  political  economy,  and  travelled  throughout  the  country 
investigating  the  prevailing  systems  of  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  other 
industries.  No  difflculties  of  travel,  which  in  those  days  were  great, 
deterred  him,  and  hardly  a  corner  of  Japan  was  left  unexploreil.  He 
died  in  the  summer  of  1733,  while  engaged  in  inspecting  the  copper 
mines  at  Akita,  leaving  behind  him  various  writings  of  considerable 
importance  on  the  subject  of  political  economy. 
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Shortly  before  his  death  he  urged  his  son  to  continue  the  study  to 
which  he  had  devoted  so  much  of  his  life.  In  obedience  to  these 
instructions,  my  father,  taking  me,  at  that  time  a  mere  lad,  with  him, 
visited  various  parts  of  the  country,  making  notes  on  the  climate, 
agriculture,  and  other  matters  of  interest.  On  the  invitation  of  the 
manager  of  a  famous  copper  mine,  my  father  went  to  give  instructions 
in  making  an  analysis  of  copper  ore.  While  there  he  suddenly 
became  dangerously  ill,  and,  calling  me  to  his  bedside,  thus  addressed 
me ;  ‘  After  my  death  you  must  not  let  the  studies  of  your  grandfather 
and  myself  be  of  no  use  to  you.  My  desire  is  that  you  go  to  Yedo 
(Tokyo)  and  there  learn  all  you  can  on  the  subject  of  economics.  In 
this  way  you  will  carry  on  the  family  study,  and  give  proof  of  your 
filial  obedience.’  Shortly  afterwards  he  died. 

“  At  that  time  I  was  only  fifteen  years  old,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
world,  but  iu  obedience  to  my  father’s  injunctions  I  set  out  for  Yedo. 
There  I  studied  under  Mr.  Udagawa,  a  well-known  professor,  and 
made  some  advance  in  geography,  mathematics,  surveying,  and  other 
sciences. 

“  After  a  few  years  in  Yedo,  I  travelled  over  almost  the  whole  of 
Japan,  studying  the  various  products  of  the  country.  Eventually  I 
gave  up  my  whole  time  to  writing  three  treatises — on  Manufactures^ 
The  Guidance  of  Nature,  and  Political  Economy,  in  which  I  incor¬ 
porated  the  results  of  the  studies  of  my  father  and  grandfather. 

“  The  work  on  Political  Economy  was  by  far  the  largest  of  the 
three,  and  ran  into  sixty  volumes  ;  but,  as  many  of  my  pupils  repre¬ 
sented  to  me  that  the  size  of  the  work  put  it  out  of  the  reach  of  a  large 
number  of  people,  I  prepared  an  abridged  edition  in  seven  volumes,  and 
this  is  the  present  work  which  I  am  issuing  under  the  title  of  Keizai- 
Ydroku.  This  treatise  I  look  upon  as  the  crown  of  the  labours  of 
three  generations,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  if  the  principles  there!  u 
laid  down  are  faithfully  followed,  it  will  result  in  the  utmost  benefit  to 
all  classes  of  my  fellow-countrymen. — S.\to  Suinyen',  March  6, 1827.” 

Z.  Suzuki. 

Sociology  at  the  Pauis  Exhibition. — Official  reports  are  slow 
to  find  their  way  into  publicity  in  France.  Thus  it  comes  about  that 
the  present  publication,  dealing  with  matters  connected  with  the 
great  Exhibition  of  1900,  and  bearing  the  date  of  1901,  has  been 

'  Expontion  Universelle  Internatimale  de  1900  h  Paris:  Rapports  du  Jury 
International,  Classe  103.  Rapport  de  M.  Abthub  Fontaine,  Directenr  du  Travail 
an  Miniature  du  Commerce,  de  ITndustrie,  des  Postes  et  des  Telegraphes. 
[176  pp.  Fol.  liiiprimerie  Natiouale.  Paris,  1901.] 
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actually  issued  ouly  on  the  very  eve  of  1903.  Belated  as  it  is  in 
appearance,  it  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  current  economic  and 
sociological  literature,  as  the  well-known  name  of  the  author,  acting  in 
this  instance  as  rapporteur  of  his  jury^  alone  would  suffice  to  indicate. 

In  a  volume  of  176  pp.  it  has  proved  quite  impossible  to  deal  with 
all  the  articles — consisting  to  a  considerable  extent  of  statistical  tables 
and  descriptive  or  argumentative  monographs — exhibited  in  the  sec¬ 
tion,  to  the  number  of  about  950.  The  author  has  accordingly  had  to 
content  himself  with  giving  condensed  summaries  of  the  information 
supplied  under  each  head  in  the  ease  of  all  exhibiting  establishments 
or  papers  singled  out  by  the  jury  for  prizes  or  medals,  or  plaeed  “out¬ 
side  competition”  as  coming  from  members  of  the  jury.  Even  so 
there  remain  a  goodly  number  of  establishments,  societies,  labour 
exchanges.  Government  departments  or  trade  unions,  etc.,  to  review, 
namely  532  French  and  387  foreign,  in  addition  to  11  monographs 
on  important  social  or  economic  questions  of  the  day. 

The  volume  may  be  thus  said  to  supply  a  most  interesting  con¬ 
spectus  of  the  most  noteworthy  institutions  existing  throughout  the 
world,  which  deal  with  questions  of  labour  organization  or  the 
improvement  of  the  living  conditions  of  the  working  classes,  compiled 
and  arranged  by  one  of  the  best  skilled  hands  that  social  and  economic 
science  has  to  boast.  It  is  sure  to  prove  useful  to  the  student  of  social 
or  economic  questions  as  a  guide  in  his  researches. 

IlExnr  \V.  Wolff. 

Model  Vill.vges. — In  the  Octol>cr  issue  of  the  Economic  Review 
I  attempted  to  indicate  some  economic  dangers  which  beset  the  mmlel 
village  movement,  and  particularly  that  movement  in  the  hands  of 
individual  employers.  I  hardly  expected  to  have  my  views  so  suddenly 
confirmed.  Mr.  Lawson’s  survey  of  American  Industrial  rroblems, 
recently  published  by  Messrs.  Blackwood,  is  a  startling  indictment  of 
the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  many  districts  of  the  United  States.  It 
shows  how  tho  great  American  employer  insists  upon  his  employees 
living  in  villages  which  arc  the  property  of  the  employer ;  how  the 
employees  are  spied  upon  every  moment  of  their  lives  by  detectives, 
who  work  with  them,  and  live  among  them,  and  make  weekly  confi¬ 
dential  reports  ;  how  their  very  food  and  drink  is  regulated,  and  the  last 
vestige  of  liberty  is  taken  from  them.  It  is  precisely  this  unscrupulous 
use  of  tho  model  village  to  which  I  referred.  Indccil,  I  am  afraid  that 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  philanthropist  employer,  the  model  village  is 
ns  liable  to  abuse  as  to  beneficent  use. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  object  of  my  article  to  indict  a  present  existing 
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village.  Of  Bournoville,  for  example,  I  know  nothing  at  first  hand  ; 
and  on  any  further  evidence  I  decline  to  speak,  save  in  so  far  as  trust¬ 
worthy  reports  convey  a  most  favourable  impression.  But  the  world 
is  not  peopled  with  Cadburys,  nor  are  model  villages  usually  arranged 
so  that  persons  may  reside  in  them  who  may  get  their  living  otherwise 
than  under  the  founder's  employ.  My  contention  was,  and  is,  that 
the  model  village  which  is  owned  body  and  soul  by  an  individual 
employer,  or  by  a  firm,  is  capable  of  being  used  as  a  machine  for 
tyranny.  That  such  instances  have  already  occurred  is  remarkably 
borne  out  by  Mr.  Lawson’s  book. 

Joiix  Gaurett  Leigh. 

The  Trade  Unions  and  the  Law. — Certain  eager  partisans  of 
the  Trade  Unions  are  ill-advised,  we  venture  to  think,  in  making 
such  a  grievous  outcry  against  the  recent  legal  decisions  affecting  the 
conduct  of  trade  disputes.  It  was  almost  inevitable,  and  indeed  even 
desirable,  that  sooner  or  later  the  Trade  Unions  should  be  fully 
rccoguizcd  as  corporations,  and  made  responsible  for  the  actions  of 
their  agents.  At  all  events,  it  has  now  been  affirmed  by  the  House 
of  Lords'  judgment  that  a  Trade  Union  does  possess  a  corporate 
character,  and  can  both  sue  and  bo  sued  at  law.  This  decision  should 
be  welcomed,  even  by  Trade  Unions  themselves.  Thirty  years  ago 
it  was  their  good  fortune  to  be  treated  in  an  exceptional  way  :  they 
were  allowed  to  prosecute  their  fraudulent  officials,  but  were  not 
recognizcil  as  corporations  against  which  legal  proceedings  could  be 
takeiu  They  have  now  reached  a  far  stronger  and  more  assured 
position,  and  do,  in  fact,  represent  a  very  important  factor  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  conditions  of  industry.  This  influence,  as  wo  should  hold,  is 
perfectly  legitimate,  and  altogether  necessary  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  national  economy.  But  it  is  no  less  expedient  that  this  power 
should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  an  irresponsible  body  ;  and,  as  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Taff  Vale  dispute  has  shown,  the  internal  discipline  of  Trade 
Unions  needs  strengthening  for  the  sake  of  their  own  right  purposes. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Richard  Bell,  now  M.P.  for  Derby,  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants,  makes 
the  following  remarks  in  his  recent  report  to  the  Society  :  The 
experience  I  have  gained  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  tends  to 
show  that  the  members  are  not  sufficiently  careful  in  their  selection 
of  Executive  Committee  memliers.  Instead  of  electing  those  with 
grit  enough  to  administer  rigidly  the  Society's  rules,  the  tendency 
seems  to  be,  in  many  cases,  to  elect  the  members  who  have  become 
popular  through  the  exercise  of  their  oratorical  power.  As  a  result 
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of  this,  wo  have  to  put  up  with  the  Taif  Vale  strike,  the  cost  of 
which,  iucluding  the  House  of  Lords’  case,  the  present  action,  and  the 
probable  damages,  will  amount  to  close  upon  £50,000.  This  is  a 
heavy  price  to  pay  for  the  gratification  of  irresponsible  members,  and 
those  not  the  most  thoughtful.  .  .  .  During  my  term  of  office  as 
General  Secretary  I  have  done  my  utmost  to  cause  things  to  be 
conducted  in  the  right  way,  but  by  the  Executive  Committee  I  have 
not  been  supported  as  I  ought  to  have  been.  As  a  result,  a  few 
irresponsible  persons  have  run  away  with  the  governing  body,  and 
landed  us  in  the  present  difficulty.” 

As  for  the  practice  of  picketing,  it  is  by  no  means  essential  to  the 
existence  or  effectiveness  of  Trade  Unionism.  In  fact,  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  have  pointed  out,  “  the  most  powerful  unions  of 
the  present  day,  the  most  exacting  in  their  demands  on  the  employers, 
have  gone  a  stage  farther,  and  have  laid  aside  the  whole  system  of 
picketing,  with  its  intangible  annoyance  and  easy  transition  into 
breaches  of  public  order.  lu  the  great  five  months’  strike  of  the 
cotton-spinners  in  1893,  and  in  the  gigantic  stoppage  of  the  Miners* 
Federation  in  1894,  practically  no  ‘pickets’  were  posted  or  needed. 
‘It  is  not  worth  the  risk,  trouble,  or  expense,*  writes  a  leading  Trade 
Union  official,  ‘of  resorting  to  the  practice.  .  .  .  Every  wage-earner 
is  able  to  read  and  write,  and  discern  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong  ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  public  press  a  full  knowledge 
can  be  gained  as  to  the  reasons  why  a  strike  takes  place.  Hence  no 
one  is  required  to  hang  about  a  workshop  where  a  strike  is  going  on 
for  the  supposed  purpose  of  giving  information  to  persons  who  may 
desire  to  apply  for  work  on  the  employer’s  conditions.*  Picketing,  in 
fact,  is  a  mark,  not  of  Trade  Unionism,  but  of  its  imperfection.”^ 

As  for  what  may  be  allowed  to  pass  as  “  the  peaceful  conduct  of  a 
trade  dispute,”  we  have  the  public  confession  of  an  eminent  lawyer 
like  Mr.  Haldane,  that  he  does  not  know  what  the  law  is,  and,  if 
called  upon,  could  not  give  trustworthy  legal  advice  on  the  subject. 
Accordingly,  he  advises  the  Unions  to  ask  for  the  appointment  of  a 
small  Royal  Commission  to  define  the  present  position  of  affairs,  before 
any  attempt  is  made  to  secure  the  introduction  of  fresh  legislation. 

This  is  sound  advice,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  be  accepted 
by  the  Trade  Unions.  They  have  a  legitimate  grievance  in  the 
vagueness  and  complexity  of  the  English  law  with  regard  to  questions 
of  conspiracy  and  libel,  and  should  devote  all  their  efforts  to  obtain  a 
clear  and  authoritative  definition  of  their  present  legal  position,  before 
proceeding  to  ask  for  any  further  privileges  from  Parliament. 

‘  Industrial  Democracy,  pp.  856,  857. 


LEGISLATION,  TARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
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The  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Steamship  Subsidies, 
together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee,  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
etc.  (Commons  Paper,  1902,  No.  385,  fol.,  395  pp.,  3«.  2d.'),  begins  by 
an  attempt  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  tbe  word  subsidy.  “  Bounties, 
subsidies,  or  subventions  arc  all  terms  used  for  payments  made  for 
some  kind  of  value  received,  irrespective  of  the  policy  which  may  be 
involved  ;  in  one  case  the  carriage  of  mails  or  provision  of  cable 
communication,  in  another  the  maintenance  of  national  defence,  or  it 
may  be  the  encouragement  of  trade ;  and  it  sometimes  occurs  that 
when  a  givon  sum  is  granted  as  a  subsidy,  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to 
analyze  it  into  its  component  parts,  and  lay  down  that  so  much  of  it 
is  paid  as  a  postal  subsidy,  so  much  for  Admiralty  purposes,  or  so 
much  for  the  encouragement  of  trade.”  There  does  not  seem  much 
objection  to  this  view  if  wc  substitute  for  ^  some  kind  of  value 
received,”  the  words  some  kind  of  value  supposed  or  alleged  to  be 
received.”  The  British  subsidies  in  1901  amounted  to  £756,500,  a 
sum  which  does  not  include  the  £150,000  subsequently  granted  to  the 
Cunard  Company.  The  German  subsidies  seem  to  amount  to  a  little 
over  £400,000,  but  in  addition  to  this  the  lines  receive  an  unknown 
quantity  in  the  shape  of  exemption  from  customs,  duties  on  manu* 
factored  articles  used  in  the  construction,  repair,  and  equipment  of 
their  ships,  and  in  the  shape  of  preferential  railway  rates  on  certain 
exports.  The  French  shipping  subsidies  of  all  kinds  amount  to  the 
enormous  total  of  about  £1,800,000.  Russian  subsidies  come  to 
£365,000,  the  Japanese  to  over  £700,000. 

Coming  to  conditions  of  subsidies,  the  committee  very  quickly,  and 
apparently  without  much  thought,  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  “As 
far  as  possible  a  condition  should  be  attached  to  every  British  postal 
subsidy  that  the  speed  of  the  ships  cmployeil  shall  equal  the  highest 
speed  of  foreign  mail  ships  trading  on  the  same  routes,”  which  suggests 
international  racing  in  a  very  literal  sense.  They  also  think  that  “the 
principle  of  subsidies  by  or  for  the  Admiralty  is  only  justified  for 
obtaining  a  limiteil  number  of  vessels  of  the  highest  speeil  and  great 
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coal  endurance  among  the  mercantile  marine,  built  according  to 
Admiralty  requirements  for  purposes  of  national  defence,  provided  that 
the  Admiralty  find  it  more  economical  to  subsidize  swift  merchant 
ships  than  to  build  naval  ships.”  Next  considering  the  possibility  of 
the  transference  of  subsidized  ships  to  subjects  of  other  countries, 
the  committee  conclude  that  no  subsidy  “  should  be  granted  except 
on  condition  that  the  whole  or  partial  sale  or  hire  of  any  ship  in 
receipt  of  the  subsidy  canuot  take  place  without  permissiou  of  the 
Government,”  and  that  **  the  majority  of  the  boards  of  directors  of 
subsidized  companies  should  be  British  subjects.”  They  also  think 
that  the  officers  and  a  proportion  of  the  crew  should  be  British  subjects. 
At  this  point  they  expose  the  usual  extraordinary  ignorance  of  legis* 
lators  and  others  as  to  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  Great  Powers 
by  accepting  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland’s  estimate  of  the  population  of 
Germany  as  **  45  or  46  million  ”  in  August,  1901,  which  is  ten  or 
eleven  millions  below  the  mark. 

The  Committee  further  recommend  that  the  Light  Dues,  which  at 
present  bring  in  about  half  a  million  per  annum,  should  be  removed 
from  shipping,  and  paid  out  .of  taxes  (they  do  not  say  out  of  which 
taxes),  and  that  Board  of  Trade  regulations  should  be  enforced 
against  foreign  ships  in  British  ports. 

Finally,  they  suggest  rather  than  definitely  recommend  legislation 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  foreign  ships  from  trading  between 
different  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  when  the  nation  to  which  they 
belong  does  not  allow  British  ships  to  trade  between  different  parts  of 
its  dominions.  They  do  not  report  whether  this  exclusion  might  not, 
in  many  cases,  lead  to  diversion  of  trade  which  would  be  anything 
but  advantageous  to  the  Empire,  nor  apparently  reflect  that  it  would, 
so  far  as  it  was  of  importance,  tend  to  diminish  facility  of  trade  and 
intercourse  between  different  parts  of  the  Empire — a  thing  which,  in 
other  parts  of  the  report,  it  is  suggested  should  bo  promoted  by  every 
possible  means. 

The  Report  by  the  Chief  Labour  Correspondent  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  Trade  Unions  in  1901  (Cd.  1348,  8vo,  238  pp.,  ll^ef.) 
shows  that  the  membership  of  trade  unions,  which  had  increased 
rapidly  from  1896  to  1900,  was  almost  stationary  in  1901.  Financially, 
1901  did  not  differ  much  from  the  years  immediately  preceding  it. 
The  income  of  the  hundred  principal  unions  was  £2,061,501,  and  the 
expenditure  £1,655,635,  so  that  about  £400,000  was  added  to  their 
accumulated  funds. 

The  Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Emigration  and  Immigration 
from  and  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1901  (House  of 
VoL.  Xin.— No.  2.  Q 
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Commons  Paper,  1902,  No.  183,  foL,  68  pp..  Id.)  are  disappointing, 
as  they  contain  no  attempt  either  to  reconcile  the  figures  published 
for  the  years  1891  to  1900  with  the  result  of  the  census,  or  to  explain 
the  large  discrepancy  (see  Economic  Review^  July,  1901,  p.  359). 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  due  to  the  census  that  we  are  no  longer  asked 
to  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  foreign  seamen  (to  the  number  of 
15,146  in  1901)  who  arrive  as  passengers  go  away  as  crews  of  ships 
and  never  come  back  any  more.  But  we  are  still  asked  to  believe  that 
a  large  proportion  ”  do  so.  ‘‘  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  seamen  in  question  leave  ultimately  as  crews 
and  so  escape  record.  This  applies,  for  example,  to  the  foreign 
seamen  sent  over  as  passengers  to  the  United  Kingdom  to  man  vessels 
constructed  for  or  sold  to  foreigners.”  But  it  is  certainly  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  ships  new  and  old  acquired  by  foreigners  can  require 
anything  which  can  fairly  be  described  as  “  a  large  proportion  ”  of 
15,000  men  to  sail  them  to  the  foreign  country :  it  is  still  more  difficult 
to  imagine  any  other  reason  to  account  for  the  crews  of  outward  bound 
ships  being  considerably  larger  than  those  of  inward  bound.  Without 
allowing  anything  for  these  passenger  sailors,  the  report  makes  the 
net  loss  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  migration  to  be  48,845  against 
43,381  in  1900,  and  21,925  in  1899. 

The  publication  of  the  county  volumes  of  the  census  of  England 
and  Wales  has  been  concluded  by  the  issue  of  Anglesey  (CM.  1447, 
fol.,  42  pp.,  llrf.),  Bedford  (Cd.  1406,  52  pp.,  10<f.),  Berks  (Cd.  1362, 
69  pp.,  !«.),  Brecknock  (Cd.  1437,  48  pp.,  llcf.),  Buckingham  (Cd. 
1407,  60  pp.,  !».),  Cambridge  (Cd.  1323,  66  pp.,  1*.  Irf.),  Dorset 
(Cd.  1320,  68  pp.,  1«.  l<f.),  Cardigan  (Cd.  1425,  48  pp.,  ll<f.),  Car¬ 
marthen  (Cd.  1411,  50  pp.,  !«.),  Carnarvon  (Cd.  1410,  52  pp.,  !«.), 
Cumberland  (Cd.  1376,  64  pp.,  1«.  l<f.),  Denbigh  (Cd.  1412,  55  pp., 
!».),  Flint  (Cd.  1439,  42  pp.,  ll<f.),  Hereford  (Cd.  1426,  58  pp.,  !«.), 
Hertford  (Cd.  1377,  67  pp.,  1*.  Irf.),  Huntingdon  (Cd.  1438,  44  pp., 
lid.),  Merioneth  (CM.  1436,  fol.,  46  pp.,  lid.),  Montgomery  (Cd.  1435, 
46  pp.,  lid.),  Oxford  (Cd.  1322,  67  pp.,  1*.  Id.),  Pembroke  (Cd. 
1432,  50  pp.,  !«.),  Radnor  (Cd.  1449,  41  pp.,  lid.),  Rutland  (Cd. 
1448,  31  pp.,  lOd.),  Salop  (Cd.  1430,  72  pp.,  1<.  2d.),  Westmorland 
(Cd.  1431,  46  pp.,  lid.),  Wilts  (Cd.  1378,  74  pp.,  1*.  2d.).  We  now 
await  the  general  Report  which  will  bring  together  the  figures  of  the 
county  volumes. 

The  census  of  Ireland  is  completed  with  the  publication  of  the 
General  Report  (Cd.  1190,  fol.,  658  pp.,  7*.  6d.)  ;  but  it  will  be  well 
to  defer  observations  upon  the  results  till  the  general  report  for 
England  is  available  for  comparison. 
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Scotland  as  usual,  where  the  Government  offices  in  Edinburgh  are 
concerned,  is  behind,  having  only  produced  vol.  i.  of  the  Eleventh 
Decennial  Census  of  the  Population  of  Scotland  (Cd.  1257,  foL,  433 
pp.,  3«.  6d.),  which  is  in  one  way  a  most  discreditable  piece  of  work. 
English  as  she  is  spoke  bj  Sir  Stair  Agnew,  K.C.B.,  a  high  official 
receiving  £1200  a  year,  and  R.  J.  Blair-Cunynghame,  M.D.,  is  enough 
to  make  even  one  who  has  been  reviewing  bluebooks  for  thirteen  years 
feel  slightly  indisposed.  Being  desirous  of  pointing  out  the  simple 
fact  that  in  any  given  period  increase  of  population  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  births  plus  immigrants  and  deaths  plus  emigrants, 
these  authors  say — 

“  As  always  the  case,  the  increase  of  a  Population  during  any  period 
is  determined  by  two  factors,  the  one  being  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  during  the  time  considered,  which  is  the  natural  increment  of 
the  Population  ;  the  other  depending  upon  the  number  of  persons  who 
may  have  left  the  country  for  other  parts,  i.e.  Emigrants  ;  with,  at  the 
same  time,  a  knowledge  of  those  who  have  come  into  the  country  for 
residence  there  or  who  may  be  temporarily  present  at  the  time  of  the 
taking  of  the  Census  of  the  Inhabitants,  i.e.  Immigrants.” 

For  verbosity  and  fatuity  this  sentence  is  only  equalled  by  the  one 
on  the  same  subject  in  the  census  of  1891.  The  introduction  of  ‘‘a 
knowledge  ”  as  a  factor  determining  the  increase  of  population  sug¬ 
gests  that  in  future  we  should  say,  **  Two  and  a  knowledge  of  two 
make  four.” 

Other  gems  are  :  ”  Russian  Nationality  stands  pre-eminently  to  the 
fore,  there  being  10,373  of  such  ;”  and,  ”  On  the  present  occasion  the 
numbers  of  Foreigners  have  much  increased  to  what  they  were  at  1891.” 

But  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  a  bluebook  produced  in  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Balfour, 
elementary  education  is  so  much  better  managed  than  in  England,  is 
the  frequent  treatment  of  there”  as  apparently  a  sort  of  pronoun 
third  person  singular — 

“Table  XXII.  gives  the  distribution  of  the  population  over  this 
area,  and  from  it  is  seen  that  at  the  Census  there  was  150  persons  to 
each  square  mile  in  the  country.” 

“  There  is  left  7097  lunatics,  imbeciles,  and  feeble-minded  persons.” 

“  At  1891  ...  of  imbeciles  or  idiots  there  was  5017.” 

For  mere  inarticulateness  it  would  be  difficult  outside  of  a  Scotch 
bluebook  to  match  the  following — 

“  The  information  required  in  the  Householders  (sic)  Schedule  on  the 
present  occasion  differs  in  a  few  particulars  from  that  asked  for  at  the 
1891  Census,  viz.,  under  the  bead  of  Profession  or  Occupation  those 
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engaged  in  sneh  should  state  in  addition  to  whether  *  An  Employer,* 
‘A  Worker,’  or  ‘Working  on  own  Account,*  if  the  trade  or  industry 
is  carried  on  '  At  Home.*  Again,  with  reference  to  Gaelic  speaking, 
a  limit  to  age  is  put,  viz.  three  years  and  upwards  ;  when  bom  in  a 
foreign  country  one  is  asked  to  state  whether,  at  the  time  of  filling  up 
the  Schedule,  he  or  she  is  a  Foreign  *  Subject,*  and  under  the  heading 
of  Infirmity  the  term  ‘  Idiot  *  is  omitted.** 

So  it  shall  be  here,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh,  to  whom  the  Report  is  addressed,  will  decline  to  receive  any 
more  “  of  such.** 


Edwin  Cannan. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  A  Study  in  Social 
Economics.  By  Helen  Bosanquet.  [345  pp.  8to.  8i.  6d. 
net.  Macmillan.  London,  1902.] 

Mrs.  Bosanquet’s  new  book  “  does  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  a 
preliminary  study  ”  in  Social  Economics,  “  an  attempt  to  suggest  how 
we  may  work  out  some  theory  of  human  nature  and  social  life  which 
will  be  a  guide  to  us  when  applied  to  the  actual  problems  which  we 
have  to  face.”  With  the  main  outlines  of  such  a  theory  as  conceived 
by  Mrs.  Bosanquet  students  of  her  previous  writings  are  already  suffi¬ 
ciently  familiar.  Reform  can  proceed  only  from  within  :  the  most  that 
any  reformer  can  do  is  to  assist  the  individual  to  be  independent  and 
enlarge  his  interests.  The  reform  that  is  most  urgently  wanted  is  not 
so  much  that  of  the  people  ”  themselves,  as  of  those  who  would 
reform  them :  anything  done  in  the  name  of  philanthropy  or  of  law 
carries  about  it  the  taint  of  corruption. 

**  The  lesson  is  one  enforced  by  all  the  teaching  of  history.  Any 
real  progress  made  by  the  English  people  has  always  been  the  result 
of  their  own  expanding  energies.  The  work  of  the  trade  unions,  the 
friendly  societies,  the  co-operators  has  owed  practically  nothing  to 
external  help.  Liberation  from  legislative  interference  and  from  the 
crushing  weight  of  the  old  poor  law  was  all  that  was  needed  to 
enable  the  restrained  forces  of  independence  to  push  forward  with  a 
vigour  and  intuitive  choice  of  the  right  road  which  is  little  short  of 
marvellous.  I  believe  that  a  careful  study  of  these  movements  would 
show  that  whenever  they  have  taken  an  abortive  turn  it  has  been  at 
the  instigation  of  external  sympathizers  endeavouring  to  impose  upon 
them  an  external  ideal.  Many  of  the  failures  of  co-operative  produc¬ 
tion,  many  of  the  economic  fallacies  of  trade  unionism,  have  certainly 
arisen  in  this  way.” 

Such  an  excessive  statement  certainly  needs  more  precise  verification 
than  is  offered.  Mrs.  Bosanquet  carries  abstraction  into  history  itself, 
and  there  seem  to  be  no  lengths  to  which  she  is  not  prepared  to  go 
in  overstatements  of  this  kind.  It  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say 
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that,  if  the  whole  of  this  statement  had  been  turned  round,  it  would 
have  been  at  least  as  specious.  Mrs.  Bosanquet  is,  of  course,  aware 
that  legislation  has  done  something  essential  and  effectual  ”  for  in¬ 
dustrial  and  sanitary  conditions,  something  also  for  education  ;  but  she 
“  practically  ”  traces  the  whole  of  this  legislation,  and  indeed  the  whole 
of  what  social  progress  has  been  made  in  England  during  the  nineteenth 
century  to — the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834.  “  When  once 
the  weight  of  the  old  poor  law  was  removed,  attention  was  roused 
to  work  which  was  really  constructive  ”  (p.  165).  “  The  nineteenth 
century,  subsequent  to  1834 — the  time  when  the  people  received  back 
their  life  into  their  own  hands — may  fairly  be  called  the  Renaissance 
of  the  working  class,  the  beginning  of  new  strength  and  growth  ’’ 
(p.  168).  “  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  has  ever  before  happened 
that  a  nation,  so  far  on  its  way  to  decay,  has  checked  its  downward 
course  and  recovered  itself  so  completely."  There  are,  of  course,  facts 
on  the  other  side,  but  we  are  always  given  to  suppose  that  they  are  of 
no  significance,  or  do  not  affect  the  main  thesis. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Mrs.  Bosanquet  should  have  stated 
her  case  in  a  way  least  calculated  to  produce  conviction  or  to  attract 
sympathy.  She  proves  much  that  is  fundamental,  but  she  would  have 
proved  it  all  the  more  effectively  if  she  had  not  tried  to  prove  too 
much.  As  a  contribution  to  the  problem  of  “  Charity  "  in  the  broadest 
sense,  her  book  is  an  invaluable  store  of  ideas  and  suggestions  ;  but  if 
the  problem  of  social  economics  "  begins  with  Mrs.  Bosanquet's  point 
of  view,  it  certainly  does  not  end  there,  and  it  can  only  be  made  to 
appear  to  do  so  by  an  argument  that  ignores  as  many  facts  as  it 
includes.  We  may  certainly  agree  with  what  appears  to  be  the  main 
proposition  of  her  argument — that  “  merely  to  put  material  benefits 
into  the  hands  of  passive  recipients,  without  effort  on  their  part,  or 
without  giving  them  also  fresh  interests  and  responsibilities,  will  not 
only  defeat  their  own  ends,  but  will  even  intensify  the  evil  to  be 
remedied.  All  economic  problems  are  ultimately  ethical,  and  it  is 
neglect  of  this  fact  which  has  created  a  class  of  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity  which  becomes  more  hopelessly  poverty-stricken  in  proportion 
as  it  is  the  recipient  of  external  aid,  and  which  is,  indeed,  threatening 
the  independence  of  the  whole  working  class." 

But  this  position — which  is  in  itself  self-evident — by  no  means 
justifies  Mrs.  Bosanquet  in  the  sweeping  conclusions  to  which  she 
proceeds  ;  there  are  a  great  many  other  aspects  of  the  social  problem 
which  are  at  least  as  important  as  that  which  Mrs.  Bosanquet  empha¬ 
sizes  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  Mrs.  Bosanquet  is  always  ready, 
and  indeed  eager,  to  find  a  fallacy  in  arguments  which  include  more 
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thaa  her  point  of  view  ;  but  should  she  not  be  all  the  more  particular 
about  the  arguments  she  seems  to  think  good  enough  for  her  own  case  ? 
It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  such  an  exact  and  scrupulous  critic  of 
**  figures  ’’  as  Mrs.  Bosanquet  has  shown  herself  to  be  should  be  so 
curiously  perfunctory  and  uncritical  in  the  use  of  those  that  seem  to 
support  her  own  conclusions. 

The  appeal  to  Sir  Robert  Gifien’s  well-worn  essay  on  the  Progress 
of  the  Working  Classes — how  often  it  has  done  duty  in  arguments 
of  the  kind  I — is  one  of  many  cases  in  point.  That  certain  classes  of 
wage-earners,  when  they  are  actually  wage-earning,  receive  more 
wages  than  they  did,  is  an  undoubted  fact ;  but  this  fact,  taken  for  all 
that  it  is  worth,  makes  no  difference  to  other  facts,  which  are  at  least 
as  characteristic  of  modern  industry.  Indeed  we  may  admit  all  the 
facts  and  figures  which  Mrs.  Bosanquet  cites  in  the  course  of  her  book 
without  being  a  whit  more  disposed  to  share  her  optimistic  conclusions. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  one  set  of  facts  that  necessarily  suggests  any 
change  (for  the  better)  in  the  other ;  or,  if  there  is,  it  requires  some 
sort  of  proof.  Mrs.  Bosanquet  has  offered  no  such  proof,  or,  at  any 
rate,  nothing  that  satisfies  the  conditions  of  proof.  The  plain  man  is 
not  so  easily  convinced  :  he  has  always  had  an  instinctive  distrust 
of  the  superior  person  in  economics — of  the  person  who  says  there 
is  peace  where  there  is  no  peace  ;  he  has  a  dim  feeling  that  the 
whiteness  of  certain  facts  does  not  alter  the  colour  of  those  that 
are  not  white ;  and  he  is  apt  to  suspect  the  reasoning  which 
assumes  that,  because  certain  classes  of  wage-earners  are  “  better  off,” 
it  follows  that  those  whom  they  have  left  behind  are  somehow  also 
better  off,  or  have  the  same  chance  of  being  better  off  and  by  the 
same  methods. 

Mrs.  Bosanquet  has  a  good  and  a  strong  case,  which  she  can  state 
with  remarkable  ability  and  force  ;  why,  then,  should  she  present  it 
in  a  way  that  might  give  the  impression  that  it  is  a  weak  one  ?  The 
case  needed  no  straining  of  facts  or  of  arguments  :  nor  is  it  in  any  way 
made  clearer  or  stronger  by  needless  and  unconvincing  polemics.  The 
principles  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  would  have  more  chance 
of  being  considered  on  their  merits  if  they  were  not  so  often  represented 
as  not  only  the  beginning,  but  the  whole  of  wisdom,  and  as  if  the  rest 
of  society  had  weak  intellects  or  no  experience.”  Apart,  however, 
from  the  author’s  method  of  presenting  her  case,  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  The  Strength  of  the  People  contains  very  interesting  as  well  as 
very  instructive  matter  ;  and  if  the  argument,  taken  as  a  whole,  seems 
to  proceed  upon  a  great  abstraction,  it  is  an  abstraction  that  always 
needs  emphasis.  If  the  author  had  more  clearly  recognized  the 
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limitations  of  her  argument,  and  bad  presented  the  argument  itself  in  a 
less  aggressive  and  doctrinaire  form,  The  Strength  of  the  People  would 
have  had  all  the  effect  its  author  desired,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  we 
should  all  desire.  For  if  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  impediments  which  the 
author  has  put  in  the  way  of  her  appeal  to  students  of  social  economics, 
it  is  not  from  any  want  of  sympathy  with  the  main  thesis  of  The 
Strength  of  the  People,  or  from  any  want  of  admiration  for  the  power 
and  strenuousness  of  its  argument.  I  hope,  indeed,  that  I  may  have 
exaggerated  the  defects  of  qualities  which  deserve  the  highest  appre¬ 
ciation  and  the  amplest  recognition.  It  may  very  well  be  that  if,  as 
Mrs.  Bosanquet  seems  to  suggest,  it  is  becoming  a  question  whether 
there  is  any  “  people  ”  left  to  be  saved,  “  many -headed  corruptors  ” 
should  expect  to  receive  their  instruction  in  the  form  of  an  irritant. 
I  think  myself  that  there  is  a  good  deal  more  in  the  problem,  and 
therefore  a  good  deal  more  involved  in  its  solution,  than  either 
Mrs.  Bosanquet’s  statements  or  remedies  appear  to  suggest ;  but 
as  I  agree  in  the  main  with  her  general  principles  as  far  as  they  go 
(which  is  no  inconsiderable  distance),  I  feel  that  my  own  particular 
withers  are  unwrung.  I  would,  however,  venture  to  remark  that 
Mrs.  Bosanquet’s  principles  are  quite  compatible  with  a  good  deal 
that  she  seems  to  regard  as  anathema.  Anyhow,  I  entirely  distrust 
such  absoluteness  of  statement  as  seems  to  attach  by  a  kind  of  pre¬ 
scriptive  right  to  the  **  principles  ’*  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
Human  nature  responds  very  differently  under  different  conditions  ; 
and  if  the  science  of  social  economics  “  is  shaping  itself  in  the  hands  of 
thinkers  and  workers,”  it  will  not  be  helped  by  reviving  **  the  economic 
man  ”  in  a  new  and  even  less  credible  form.  A  study  of  social  economics 
which  takes  no  account  of  the  actual  organization  of  industry,  or  the 
economic  structure  of  a  particular  society  at  a  particular  stage  of 
evolution,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  adequate,  even  as  a  preliminary 
study  in  that  science,  or  as  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  ‘‘  theory  of  human 
nature  and  social  life  which  will  be  a  guide  to  us  when  applied  to  the 
actual  problems  which  we  have  to  face.” 

The  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  book  is  the  sketch  of  Cbalmer’s 
work  in  his  parish  at  Glasgow  (though  its  bearing  upon  some  of  the 
“  lessons  ”  of  the  book  is  rather  double-edged),  and  the  most  instructive 
is  that  on  **  The  Economic  Importance  of  the  Family  ;  ”  this,  indeed, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  central  chapter  of  the  book.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  least  satisfactory  and  the  least  conclusive  portion  of  the 
book  is  the  chapter  on  “  Work  and  Wages.”  The  itUe  fixe  is  perhaps 
more  in  evidence  here  than  elsewhere ;  and  though  I  admit  that  the 
policy  of  a  **  national  minimum  ”  demands  the  closest  investigation, 
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I  cannot  bat  think  that  the  particular  line  of  criticism  adopted  by 
Mrs.  Bosanqnet  savours  too  much  of  economic  pedantry  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  and  lielpful.  The  considerations  which  she  omits  are 
at  least  as  important  as  those  which  she  selects  for  attack  ;  and  what¬ 
ever  dialectical  advantage  she  may  gain,  she  more  than  loses  in  not 
facing  the  real  position  ;  she  even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  any 
form  of  State  control  which  would  put  a  premium  upon  efficiency  ought 
to  be  resisted  in  the  cause  of  the  iuefficient.  Such  a  position  is  open 
to  the  popular  Socialism  against  which  the  argument  of  The  Strength 
of  the  People  is  directed,  but  as  a  conclusion  of  the  higher  criticism  it 
has  the  appearance  of  a  paradox.  Mrs.  Bosanquet's  statement  of  the 
alternative  methods  ’*  of  dealing  with  the  inefficient  is  peculiarly 
misleading ;  her  own  method,  it  so  happens,  is  a  recognized  element 
in  the  policy  of  a  national  minimum — and  so  far  from  it  being  a  fact 
that  “  no  one  has  considered  the  question  ”  of  **  the  children  who  are 
leaving  the  elementary  schools,”  it  is  an  integral  portion  of  the  policy 
with  which  it  is  contrasted.  The  assumption  that  ‘‘  the  alternative 
methods”  are  mutually  exclusive,  or  that  compulsion  is  merely  the 
opposite  of  freedom,  serves  only  to  darken  counsel.  Even  Mrs. 
Bosanquet  contemplates  that  “  questions  of  housing,  of  land  laws,  of 
factory  legislation  will  be  discussed,  and  legislation  promoted  ;  ”  but 
inasmuch  as  legislation  would,  in  a  properly  conducted  community,  be 
confined  to  the  initiation  of  ‘‘  experts  ”  (that  is  poor  law  guardians 
and  administrators  of  charity),  ”  fewer  Bills  might  be  brought  forward.” 
**  But,"  Mrs.  Bosanquet  adds,  **  when  all  is  said  and  done  which  well- 
wishers  can  say  or  do,  it  still  remains  true  that  the  strength  of  the 
people  lies  in  its  own  conscious  efforts  to  face  difficulties  and  overcome 
them.”  Most  certainly,  for  the  whole  hope  of  industrial  democracy 
lies  in  its  consciousness  of  ”  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  freedom  to 
overcome  them ;  ”  but  I  should  be  somewhat  surprised  if  this  con¬ 
sciousness  indisposed  the  people  for  any  legislation  that  did  not  come 
from  above,  or  from  **the  instigation  of  external  sympathisers  en¬ 
deavouring  to  impose  upon  them  an  external  ideal.”  The  strength  of 
the  people,  if  it  is  not  merely  the  strength  of  individuals,  will  declare 
itself  most  unmistakably  by  **  collective  ”  efforts  to  control  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  industry  by  which  it  lives  :  it  will  have  realized  the 
illusions  underlying  the  idea  of  individual  freedom  of  competition,  and 
will  take  up  instead  ”  the  higher  freedom  of  the  collective  life  :  ”  for 
there  is  a  higher  category  than  the  family,  and  that  is  the  State  or 
community  itself. 
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AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEMS.  By  W.  R.  Lawson. 
[vii.,  394  pp.  Crown  8vo.  6«.  net.  Blackwood.  Edinburgh, 
1903.] 

This  is  a  book  that  ought  to  be  widely  read.  The  language  may 
be  so  sympathetic  with  the  subject  as  to  smack  somewhat  of  Wall 
Street ;  and  the  grammar  may  not  always  be  above  suspicion.  But 
the  style  is  crisp  and  clear,  and  the  topics  are  well  ordered.  More 
important  still,  the  matter  is  of  first-rate  quality.  The  writer  seems 
almost  as  familiar  with  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  with  this,  and 
has  evidently  made  himself  master  of  those  excellent  statistics  which 
constitute  one  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  in  the  aggressive  hand 
of  American  commerce.  Besides,  though  his  object  is  to  discuss 
problems,"  he  manages  most  successfully  to  graft  the  consideration 
of  possibilities  on  to  that  of  actualities,  so  that  the  argument  is  never 
in  the  air.  What  we  get,  in  fact,  is  a  criticism  of  existing  tendencies 
from  what  may,  without  prejudice,  be  described  as  a  business-man’s 
point  of  view. 

A  word  concerning  this  point  of  view.  The  writer’s  own  criterion 
would  seem  to  be  one  with  that  which  he  ascribes  to  the  American 
manufacturers  "  who  are  in  business  not  for  theory  or  for  fun,  but  for 
cold  dollars."  It  is,  in  short,  the  criterion  of  the  pure  wealth-seeker. 
Now,  after  all,  this  is  likewise  the  working  principle  of  political 
economy  or,  at  any  rate,  of  a  political  economy.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
also  one  that  enables  Mr.  Lawson  to  criticize  American  business  life 
from  the  inside  rather  than  from  the  outside ;  and  certainly  it  is 
«  immanent  ’’  criticism  that  is  at  once  the  least  invidious  and  the  most 
effective.  Sometimes,  however,  we  are  painfully  reminded  that  it  will 
not  always  do  to  identify  **  wealth  ’’  and  "  weal."  Hear  Mr.  Lawson, 
for  instance,  ou  the  subject  of  the  true  end  of  a  national  education  : 
«  The  educators  of  the  people  are  indirect  wealth-producers  in  so  far 
as  they  give  a  practical  money-making  turn  to  their  instruction. 
Formerly  this  was  rather  an  occasion  for  sneering  at  American  educa¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  now  better  understood.  In  an  industrial  age  the  best 
education  is  the  one  that  best  fits  us  for  practical  duty.  .  .  .  The 
Americans  never  waste  money  in  giving  a  man  education  which  he 
is  not  to  use."  Or  consider  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  person  who 
in  England  takes  the  place  of  the  American  boss  :  ’’  “  In  his  higher 
forms  he  is  a  gentleman,  or  has  to  try  to  be,  which  is  destructive  of 
vigilance  and  efficiency."  To  the  same  effect  are  his  strictures  on 
the  English  Parliament  for  not  wholly  confining  its  attention  to  the 
advancement  of  the  trading  interests  of  the  country.  All  of  which 
philosophy,  as  happily  a  good  many  people  are  likely  to  think  in 
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America  no  less  than  in  England,  reeks  most  unpleasantly  of  the 
shop. 

As  regards  the  facts  and  the  theories  based  on  fact  with  which 
Mr.  Lawson’s  pages  abounds,  a  few  odd  citations  must  sufBce  here. 
America’s  intentness  on  business — the  ^  efficiency,”  as  Lord  Bosebery 
would  say,  of  capital  and  labour  alike — receives  almost  unqualified 
praise.  To  take  the  case  of  labour  first,  it  is  not  asserted  that  the 
American  workman  is  in  himself  a  better  man  than  his  British  cousin, 
but  it  is  shown  that  he  is  more  alive  to  the  value  of  labour-saving 
machinery.  The  American  loves  a  machine  as  the  Englishman  loves 
a  horse.  He  takes  a  personal  pride  in  its  working,  or  as  he  would 
say  ‘  in  running  it  for  all  it  is  worth.*  ”  Hence  what  in  Europe  would 
have  to  be  done  by  so-called  “  skilled  ”  labour  is  in  America  entrusted 
to  a  relatively  unskilled  labour  which,  nevertheless,  by  simple  dint  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  matter  of  pressing  buttons  and  pulling  levers,  more 
than  makes  up  for  the  absence  of  the  skill  which  comes  of  long 
apprenticeship.  And  herein,  according  to  Mr.  Lawson,  lies  “  the 
kernel  of  the  labour-question  as  between  Europe  and  America.”  Then 
transatlantic  capital  in  its  turn  is  shown  to  be  similarly  go-ahead, 
whereas  “  there  are  '  ca’-canny  ’  directors  and  managers  among  us, 
as  well  as  ‘  ca’-canny  ’  workmen.”  ^  Our  heroic  age  of  industrial 
enterprise  seems  to  be  past,  and  we  have  settled  down  to  a  regime  of 
joint-stock  old-fogeyism.”  Meanwhile,  it  is  hinted  that  the  American 
of  the  next  generation  may  be  of  another  and  a  feebler  type.  ”  Already 
signs  of  relaxation  are  apparent  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society  which, 
if  unchecked,  cannot  fail  to  extend  downwards.” 

In  this  connexion  Mr.  Lawson’s  views  as  to  the  origin  and  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  multi-millionaire  may  be  noticed.  An  epigram  is  quoted 
to  the  effect  that  “the  mother  of  all  trusts  is  the  customs  tariff.” 
Tariff  reform  is  therefore  suggested  as  the  best  weapon  of  national 
defence  against  the  all-too-powerful  “  trust-mongers.”  “  If  the  most 
ineqnitable  and  indefensible  of  these  privileges  are  to  be  first  attacked, 
it  will  be  the  protection  duties,  or  rather  bounties,  which  have  made 
more  American  millionaires  than  all  the  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the 
country.”  It  is  further  pointed  out  that  the  “  two  or  three  score  of 
rich  men  who  have  manoeuvred  themselves  into  an  industrial  dictator¬ 
ship  ”  have  largely  added  to  the  fruits  of  a  protected  industry  by  sheer 
gambling,  and  that  their  example  has  infected  all  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  so  that  to-day  “the  American  heel  of  Achilles  is  in  Wall 
Street.”  In  particular,  sound  currency  and  sound  banking,  as  being 
alike  alien  to  the  speculative  habits  of  the  nation,  are  alleged  to  be 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Indeed,  Mr.  Lawson  goes  so  far  as  to 
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say  that  the  Americans  have  no  natural  aptitude  for  finance,  preferring 
to  regard  their  genius  for  business  as  limited  to  certain  special  fields, 
transportation,  for  instance,  and  mining.  Thus  his  final  summing>up 
is  not  wholly  in  favour  of  the  new  world  as  against  the  old,  especially 
now  that  he  perceives  Europe  to  be  in  the  mood  for  overhauling  its 
industrial  and  commercial  machinery.”  ”  American  industrialists  of 
to-day,”  he  concludes,  ”  are  not  traders  in  the  ordinary  sense.  They 
are  engaged  in  a  course  of  gigantic  adventures  which  may  end  in 
brilliant  successes  or  disastrous  fiascoes.  The  new  American  regime, 
dazzling  as  it  has  been  at  the  outset,  is  still  far  from  assured  victory. 
Whatever  its  merits  and  advantages,  it  has  still  much  to  do  to  prove 
its  absolute  superiority  to  the  European  industrial  system  it  has  so 
boldly  challenged.”  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  do  justice  by  the 
aid  of  a  few  excerpts  to  the  cogency  and  variety  of  the  argument.  To 
be  appreciated,  the  book  must  be  studied  carefully. 

R.  R.  Mabett. 

LES  INDUSTRIES  A  DOMICILE  EN  BELGIQUE.  Vols.  iv.,v. 

La  Dentelle  et  la  Broderie  sur  Tulle.  Par  Pierre  Verhaeoen. 

[315, 277  pp.  8vo.  25  frs.  Leb^gue.  Brussels,  1902.] 

These  are  two  volumes  out  of  a  series  being  published  by  the 
Belgian  Gh>vernment  on  Home  Industries  in  Belgium.  The  two  are 
to  some  extent  distinct  The  first,  containing  a  history  and  description 
of  lace-making,  and  illustrated  by  excellent  designs  and  reproductions 
of  the  various  laces  made  in  Belgium,  appeals  to  lace-fanciers,  whether 
amateur  or  professional.  It  is  to  the  second  volume,  giving  details  of 
the  life  and  pay  of  the  workers,  and  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
trade,  that  readers  of  the  Economic  Review  will  naturally  turn. 

Lace-making  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been,  and  certainly  is  not 
now,  an  industry  that  flourishes  without  outside  interference.  From 
its  earliest  beginning  law  has  constantly  interfered  to  regulate  the 
sale,  to  restrict  the  privilege  of  wearing  lace,  or  to  restrain  women 
from  engaging  in  its  manufacture,  in  order  (as  in  Ghent  in  1590)  that 
citizens  may  have  enough  servants,  and  at  a  cheap  enough  price. 
Now,  so  far  as  law  restricts,  it  is  only  by  imposing  heavy  import  dues, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  United  States,  where  no  lace  is  hand-made,  and 
foreign  lace  is  taxed  60  per  cent,  of  its  value.  Other  interference  is 
for  the  sake  of  encouragement.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  the  revival  of  hand-made  lace  to-day  is  due  in  almost  all  cases  to 
the  influence  of  persons  who  were  not  traders,  and  who  interested 
themselves  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  from  artistic  or  from  philan- 
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tbropic  motives.  M.  Verliaegeu  tells  us  that  lace-making  had  almost 
died  out  of  Belgium  in  1840,  a  time  of  political  upheaval  and  great 
misery,  when  the  convents,  searching  for  some  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  destitute,  gladly  seized  upon  this  home  industry,  which 
requires  neither  long  apprenticeship  nor  costly  plant  and  materials, 
which  can  be  taught,  in  varying  degrees  of  excellence,  to  practically 
every  one,  and  which  appealed,  as  it  is  easy  to  believe,  to  the  nuns’ 
feminine  instinct  for  delicate  beauty. 

The  trade  is  now  one  of  some  importance.  lu  1895  the  exports, 
exclusive  of  those  to  the  United  States,  which  are  large,  though  not 
of  the  highest  quality,  were  valued  at  2,128,162  frs.  Then  there 
was  a  rapid  fall ;  in  1900,  though  they  had  risen  again,  they  amounted 
only  to  925,356  frs.  Now  they  have  fallen  again,  but  M.  Verhaegen 
still  estimates  the  total  earnings  at  8  to  10  millions  of  francs  annually, 
and  the  industry  still  gives  employment  to  47,571  women  and  girls, 
mostly  in  Flanders,  where — so  the  author  says — the  population  is 
probably  “  the  densest  in  Europe ;  therefore  everybody  must  work.” 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  we  shall  be  more  ready  to  accept  the 
author’s  statements  of  facts  and  causes  than  his  opinions  as  to  their 
probable  effects.  Belgian  lace-making  is  pursued  only  among  agri¬ 
cultural  populations  where  there  is  no  other  employment  open  to 
women;  where  there  are  factories,  big  or  little,  apprenticeship  is 
easier  and  pay  higher,  and  the  women  set  off  to  them.  The  author  is 
a  convinced  supporter  of  home  industry.  Although  he  says  that 
“girls  and  women,  old  and  young,  work  as  long  as  it  is  humanly 
possible  to  work,  for  a  pitiable  wage,”  that  their  learning  is  small, 
their  spirit  of  initiative  and  enterprise  very  limited,  and  their  ideas 
remote  from  emancipating  themselves  or  bettering  their  lot,  yet  he  is 
still  able  to  rejoice  that  lace-makers  have,  so  far,  proved  themselves 
refractory  to  socialist  propaganda,  and  is  still  able  to  regret  that  a 
“  less  good  spirit”  prevails  in  the  Walloon  country,  where  **  some  even 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  have  shown  themselves  very  exacting  in 
the  matters  of  wages,  and  have  presented  exorbitant  demands  to  the 
great  cultivators.” 

The  fact  is  that  the  lace  industry  in  Belgium  presents,  and 
probably  will  always  present,  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  all  the 
difficulties  that  are  inseparable  from  the  manufacture  of  articles 
of  mere  luxury.  Buyers  in  any  country  are  few,  and  the  sales 
are  dependent,  not  only  upon  the  vagaries  of  fashion,  but  also  upon 
political  and  social  movements.  For  instance,  the  well-known  school 
at  Burano,  near  Venice,  which  M.  Verhaegen  holds  up  as  a  model  for 
his  own  country  to  follow,  was  compelled  in  1902  to  refuse  fresh 
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apprentices,  on  account  of  the  depression  caused  by  the  South  African 
War.  And  even  in  times  of  peace,  women  do  not  naturally  tend  in 
the  direction  of  hand-made  lace,  as  (so  some  cynics  say)  they  naturally 
tend  in  the  direction  of  diamonds.  It  is  notorious  that  most  women 
cannot  distinguish  hand-made  from  machine  lace,  or  even  prefer  the 
products  of  machinery  as  being  more  showy  ;  and  it  is  only  by  reason 
of  the  personal  influence  of  a  court,  or  of  leaders  of  fashion,  or  of 
highly  paid  persons  whose  interest  it  is  to  push  the  trade,  that,  for  a 
time,  real  lace  becomes  popular,  and  the  lace-makers  of  any  country 
can  reckon  on  full  work  or  any  regular  wage.  Belgian  lace  passes 
often  through  ten  pairs  of  hands  before  it  reaches  its  wearer,  and  to 
each  successive  pair  an  increased  proportion  of  the  final  price  sticks. 
Even  so,  it  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  dressmaker — who  may  be 
counted  as  the  tenth  pair — to  encourage  the  real  lace  trade,  for  the 
machine  made  article  is  more  lavishly  used,  more  quickly  replaced,  and 
there  is  more  profit  belonging  to  it. 

Making  allowance  for  the  rates  of  all  pay  in  Belgium,  the  wages  are 
very  low.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-three  detailed  examples  are  given, 
and  it  is  worth  noting  at  the  outset  that  the  highest  wage  quoted  is 
not  for  lace-making  proper,  but  for  sewing  spangles  on  net,  whereby 
one  woman  earned  4  frs.  for  13  hours'  work.  Another  woman 
earned  3  frs.  for  11  hours'  work,  embroidering  net  on  a  treadle 
machine.  Directly  we  come  to  needle-work  or  bobbin-work  pure  and 
simple,  the  wages  drop,  though  the  cheaper,  coarser  kinds  often  bring 
in  more  than  the  finer,  which  would  hardly  be  made  at  all  but  for  the 
encouragement  given  to  them  in  the  convents.  Below  these  come  a 
few  girls  and  women  who  earn  1  fr.  to  1.50  during  a  long  day, 
and  lower  still  are  many  who  earn  only  an  hour,  sometimes  even 
less.  Id.  to  l^d.  being  a  common  rate.  Joiners  and  menders,  being 
more  highly  skilled  than  the  ordinary  workers,  earn  more  than  the 
average,  and  may  in  good  times  make  3  frs.  to  3.50  per  day.  But, 
whether  in  the  school  at  Burano  or  in  the  convents  of  Belgium,  only  a 
few  have  the  aptitude  for  this  work,  and  still  fewer  learn  to  plan  or  to 
vary  the  designs  that  are  given  to  them  by  the  local  employers. 
Though  a  piece  of  finished  lace  is  a  work  of  art,  the  faculties  needed 
for  its  production  seem  to  be  mechanical  rather  than  artistic.  The 
work  is  minutely  subdivided,  one  woman  doing  ground,  another  flowers, 
another  open-work  stitches,  and  so  on  ;  and  it  is  said  that  after  a  few 
years  of  apprenticeship  workers  do  as  well  as  they  will  ever  do,  and 
earn  their  maximum  wage. 

Even  these  wages  are  subject  to  the  extortions  of  the  middlemen. 
The  truck  system  is  in  vogue  in  many  districts,  and  the  workers  are 
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habituallj  compelled  to  take  in  exchange  for  part  of  their  paj  the 
cotton  thread  used  now  in  lace-making  ;  most  of  it  is  made  in  Notting¬ 
ham,  and  it  is  sold  to  the  workers  at  a  large  profit.  M.  Verhaegen 
asserts  that  the  middlemen  absorb  all  the  profits  of  the  trade,  and 
make  considerable  fortunes — which  is  easy  believable,  if  they  are 
typical  cases  that  he  quotes  of  524  and  525  per  cent,  profit  on  the 
actual  makers*  prices  being  charged  to  the  retail  customer. 

As  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  workers,  they  are  only  what  we 
might  expect  from  our  knowledge  of  Belgian  villages  and  of  the  state 
of  this  industry.  Apprenticeship  begins — some  say  that  it  must  begin 
— at  a  very  early  age.  Children  enter  the  Burano  school  at  the  age  of 
ten.  And  two  Belgian  convents — they  are  philanthropic  establish¬ 
ments,  be  it  remembered,  and,  taken  collectively,  are  highly  praised  by 
M.  Verhaegen — furnish  a  wage-table  whereon  it  is  stated  that  children 
of  9  to  12  work  5  to  6  hours  daily,  earning  from  7  to  13  frs.  a 
month  ;  while  children  of  12  and  15  work  from  8  to  10  hours  daily, 
and  earn  12.50  to  27  frs.  a  month.  The  hours  for  adults  are  from 
10  to  12  in  the  convents,  and  12  or  more  for  home  workers ;  and  so 
close  is  the  application  that  in  ,one  village  it  is  specially  noted  that  the 
workers  followed  the  excellent  practice  of  taking  exercise  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  after  their  coffee — for  one-quarter  of  an  hour  I  On 
the  other  hand,  mothers  of  families  work  only  in  their  spare  time,  and 
earn  only  a  few  pence  daily.  M.  Verhaegen  is  constant  in  his  praises 
of  home  life,  and  a  mother’s  influence  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
home  can  be  made  by  a  woman  who,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  house¬ 
hold  labour  is  got  through,  finds  it  worth  while  to  toil  early  and  late 
for  such  a  pittance  as  a  \d.  an  hour. 

The  cure  that  suggests  itself  is  one  that  natural  causes  seem  likely 
to  bring  about,  viz.  the  drafting  off  of  the  workers  into  better-paid 
labour,  and  the  total  decay  of  the  trade.  Girls  will  not  go  into  it,  and 
already  the  best  of  the  work  is  done  by  old  women,  so  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  twenty  years  hence  there  will  be  very  little  good  lace 
made  in  Belgium.  After  all,  Europe  can  afford  to  dispense  with  hand¬ 
made  lace  a  good  deal  better  than  it  can  afford  to  starve  and  stunt  its 
girls.  It  may  be  allowable  to  keep  some  persons  in  what  amounts  to 
practical  slavery  in  order  that  the  necessary  vile  work  of  the  world 
may  be  done  ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  justify  the  employment  of 
women  in  a  sedentary  occupation  at  a  \d.  an  hour,  in  order  that 
some  fine  lady  in  London  or  Paris  should  wear  garments  adorned  with 
hand-made  instead  of  machine-made  edging ;  and  it  is  open  to  doubt 
whether,  under  any  possible  rearrangement  of  the  trade,  fine  ladies  will 
care  to  pay  enough  for  this  particular  sort  of  finery  to  afford  a  living 
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wage  to  the  persons  engaged  in  producing  it.  And  if  that  be  so,  the 
disappearance  of  hand-made  lace,  and  the  absorption  of  the  workers  in 
some  more  remunerative  industry  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  and  is  not 
a  matter  for  regret. 

M.  Verhaegen,  it  is  needless  to  say,  does  not  take  that  view  of 
the  situation.  He  believes  that  it  might  be  possible  to  reorganize  the 
industry,  abolishing  the  swarms  of  middlemen,  and  increasing  the 
worker's  wage  ;  attracting  apprentices  into  schools  after  the  model  of 
Burano,  or  encouraging  sales  by  some  such  voluntary  agency  as  the 
Irish  Industries  Association.  He  praises  the  efforts  of  the  convents, 
but  evidently  feels  that  their  want  of  direct  influence  in  the  world  of 
fashion,  and  to  some  extent  their  want  of  business  capacity,  places 
them  in  the  power  of  dealers.  And  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  philan¬ 
thropic  opinion  seems  to  be  on  his  side,  inasmuch  as  in  Russia,  Austria, 
Italy,  Ireland,  England,  and  possibly  elsewhere,  the  tendency  has  been 
towards  the  resuscitation  of  decaying  centres  of  lace  workers,  and 
towards  the  establishment  of  lace-making  schools,  and  schools  of 
design,  under  Government  or  royal  or  private  patronage. 

E.  A.  Barnett. 

DAS  GRUNDGESETZ  DER  WIRTHSCHAFTSKRISEN, 
UND  IHR  VORBEUGEMITTEL  IM  ZEITALTER  DES 
MONOPOLS.  Von  R.  E.  Mat.  [146  pp.  8vo.  2  marks. 
Diimmler.  Berlin,  1902.] 

In  this  brochure  Herr  R.  E.  May,  whose  laborious  study  of  Die 
Wirihtchaft  in  Vergangenheit^  Gegenwart,  und  Zukun/t,  has  already 
been  noticed  in  the  pages  of  this  Revieto,  expounds  his  specific  tor 
minimizing  **  the  more  hurtful  features  of  economic  crises— over¬ 
production  and  unemployment."  He  claims  for  his  remedy  that  it  is 
susceptible  of  immediate  application,  and  that  its  efficacy  will  be 
greater  the  more  generally  it  is  put  in  practice.  It  lies  in  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  Jewish  and  mediaeval  restrictions  on  the  rate  of 
interest.  A  limit  is  to  be  imposed  by  legislation  on  the  profits  of 
monopolies.  His  argument,  in  brief,  is  this.  Recent  scientific  invention 
and  discovery  multiply  producing  capacity  till  it  outruns  effective 
demand.  Result — the  temporary  phenomenon  commonly  known  as 
over-production,  accompanied  usually  by  a  saving  in  human  labour  and 
an  increase  of  persons  thrown  out  of  employment.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  this  condition  would  quickly  pass,  because  prices 
would  fall  with  the  cheapened  production,  and,  in  falling,  would 
encourage  demand  by  making  it  more  effective.  This  tendency  to  a 
fall  in  prices  being  in  the  public  interest,  the  attempts  made  by 
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prodacere  and  dealers  to  counteract  it  by  means  of  combination 
among  themselves  ought  to  be  frustrated  by  the  intervention  of  the 
State. 

The  maximum  rate  of  profits  to  be  permitted  the  author  fixes  at 
7  per  cent.  He  justifies  his  selection  of  this  figure  on  the  grounds, 
first,  that  gilt-edged  securities  in  Germany  at  3^  per  cent,  fetch  a 
premium ;  and,  secondly,  that  even  commercial  securities,  when 
sound,  realize  so  high  a  premium  on  the  Bourse  as  to  bring  in  only 
4^  per  cent,  to  the  investor.  Hence  he  concludes  that  the  chance  of 
obtaining  7  per  cent,  will  act  as  an  ample  inducement  to  draw  capital 
sufficient  for  industrial  purposes. 

He  meets  the  objection  that  acute  mercantile  and  legal  intellects 
will  drive  a  coach  and  four  through  any  law  in  restriction  of  profits 
by  an  argument  sonlewhat  remarkable  to  English  ears.  The  history 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  recent  legislation  in  restraint  of  speculation 
has  shown,  he  says,  that  judges  can  interpret  a  law  in  a  sense  more 
stringent  than  the  legislature  had  contemplated.  Laws  as  passed  by 
parliament  are  a  compromise  between  the  Government  and  the  political 
parties  of  whom  the  parliament  is  made  up.  In  administering  them, 
the  judges  look  more,  it  appears,  to  the  original  intention  of  the 
advocates  of  the  measure  than  to  the  ultimate  intention  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  as  evidenced  by  the  enactment  finally  passed.  This  practice 
of  the  judges,  which  perhaps  may  only  obtain  in  respect  to  measures 
promoted  by  the  Government,  is  cited  by  Herr  May  with  approval, 
and  he  relies  upon  it  to  frustrate  all  attempts  that  may  be  made  to 
evade  the  proposed  regulation  of  profits.  He  goes  further,  and 
suggests  that  the  legal  limit  upon  profits  may  be  raised  to  allow 
manufacturers  to  recoup  themselves  for  the  cost  of  introducing  new 
processes,  and  may  be  lowered  in  the  case  of  such  prime  necessaries  of 
industry  as  coal  and  iron.  The  vast  resulting  enhancement  of  State 
interference  with  individual  and  corporate  bodies  of  citizens  is  obvious, 
and  is  faced  by  Herr  May  with  the  equanimity  natural  to  a  German 
“  Gelehrte  ”  in  constructing  a  complete  and  logical  scheme  on  paper. 
One  more  Inspectorat  ”  or  Kammer,"  doubtless,  would  be  needed, 
**  but  that,"  he  adds,  “  no  longer  frightens  any  one." 

The  author's  presentation  of  his  case  strikes  one  as  defective  at 
several  points.  He  leaves  out  of  consideration  the  question  whether 
the  maximum  profits  may  be  exceeded  in  prosperous  years  in  order  to 
make  good  deficits  incurred  in  bad  years.  He  fails  to  recognize  in  his 
present  volume  that  organizing  skill  in  the  task  of  distribution  is  as 
essential  to  the  public  interest  as  scientific  knowledge  and  inventive 
talent  in  the  work  of  production,  if  the  spectre  of  over-production 
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is  to  be  effectually  laid.  He  omits  to  define  the  term  monopoly,  and 
to  designate  the  characteristics  essential  to  bring  a  trade  combination 
within  the  scope  of  his  proposed  law.  His  argument  that  trusts 
maintain  the  level  of  prices  without  maintaining  the  level  of  real,  or 
even  of  nominal,  wages,  rests  principally  upon  statistics  drawn  from 
the  United  States  Census  Bulletins.  In  citing  them  he  loses  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  vast  and  constant  stream  of  immigration  from  Eastern 
Europe  to  America  tends  to  depress  wages  in  the  great  manufacturing 
area  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  therefore  to 
counteract  any  influence  exerted,  whether  by  trusts  or  trade  unions,  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

C.  H.  d'E.  Leppington. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE  WHOLESALE  SOCIETIES’  ANNUAL 
FOR  1903.  [479  pp.  8vo.  The  Co-operative  Wholesale 

Societies,  Limited.  Manchester,  1903.3 
The  **  Wholesale  Annual,”  as  it  is  popularly  called,  never  appears 
but  it  has  a  tale  to  tell  of  growing  business  and  strength  which  fairly 
astonishes  outsiders.  For  what  is  related  must  appear  to  them  truly 
fabulous.  The  Manchester  society  alone  has,  in  the  latest  instance, 
in  the  report  for  1901,  £17,642,082  of  sales  to  record,  as  compared 
with  only  £8,766,430  ten  years  previously  ;  £3,574,095  in  1881,  and 
only  £758,764  in  1871.  That  society  began  business  about  midsummer, 
1864.  Up  to  1901  inclusive  it  sold  in  all  £208,163,058  worth  of 
goods,  netting  thereon  £3,073,251  of  profits,  which  means  that  the 
latter  sum  has  been  put  back,  mediately,  through  their  societies,  into 
the  pockets  of  purchasing  working  men,  over  and  besides  economies 
netted  in  their  own  local  societies.  From  year  to  year  the  society  has 
gone  on  extending  its  business,  perfecting  its  methods,  widening  its 
sway,  like  a  great  empire — laying  new  provinces  under  contribntion, 
unceasingly  conquering,  annexing,  absorbing,  consolidating.  It  has 
its  branches  and  depots  now  established  all  over  the  world — in 
Australia,  in  Ceylon,  in  America,  in  France,  in  Denmark.  It  runs 
its  own  flotilla  of  steamers  backwards  and  forwards  to  interconnect 
them.  It  grows  its  own  tea  out  in  China,  on  its  own  plantation.  It 
manufactures  its  own  boots  and  shoes,  every  description  of  clothing, 
bedding,  furniture ;  its  own  soap,  cocoa,  and  other  provisions.  Like 
Lemuel’s  virtuous  woman,”  it  need  only  ‘^consider  a  fleld”— or  store,  or 
factory — to  And  that  it  can  “  buy  it.”  It  has  become  the  direct  employer 
of  13,133  people.  The  Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  which 
is  smaller  and  younger,  but  really  more  abreast  of  the  times,  comes  in 
to  swell  the  totals  by  £5,700,743  more  sales  in  the  year  (£69,020,750 
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in  all  since  1868),  with  £231,686  profits  (£2,314,495)  accrued,  and 
6,334  people  employed.  Truly  this  is  a  magnificent  record.  It  shows 
what  perfect  marvels  united  action,  when  well  directed,  may  be  made 
to  accomplish,  even  among  comparatively  poor  people.  For  although, 
on  Mr.  J.  C.  Gray’s  showing,  our  co-operators  are  recruited  mainly 
from  the  ranks  of  well-to-do  ”  artisans,  nevertheless  they  consist 
almost  entirely  of  wage-earners. 

Thus  far  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory.  But  do  not  these 
very  pages,  now  under  review,  give  evidence  of  rather  a  narrow  view, 
taken  by  those  who  direct  and  govern  this  empire-firm,  of  the  latter’s 
power,  opportunities,  and  corresponding  obligations?  Those  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  that  power  are  unique.  Without  question  the  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Wholesale  Society  is  the  premier  co-operative  institution  in  the 
world.  Could  it  rise  to  a  sense  of  its  greatness,  and  constitnte  itself 
the  general  leader  in  all  things  co-operative — turning  its  opportunities 
to  account  for  full  and  free  research,  experiments  and  other  methods 
of  progress,  carried  on  with  an  open  mind,  free  from  bias  and  prejudice, 
and  directed  only  at  the  fullest  possible  “  co-operization  ”  of  the  world 
— its  influence  on  those  who  might  be  counted  upon  to  look  upon  it 
as  their  natural  leader  must  be  truly  beneficial.  However,  here  we 
have  245  pages  of  literary  matter,  nine  articles,  that  is — the  subjects 
and  writers  of  which  have  been  carefully  selected,  and  the  authors 
invited  under  circumstances  which  make  contributorship  a  privilege — 
and  only  two  among  them  all  deal  with  matters  really  co-operative. 
Only  one  so  much  as  attempts  to  be  suggestive  of  new  co-operative 
work.  And  of  the  two  co-operative  articles,  one  is  purely  descriptive, 
and  the  other,  instead  of  stimulating  to  action  of  any  kind,  distinctly 
dissuades  from  it  1  That  does  not  mean  that  the  articles  are  not,  as 
compositions,  up  to  the  usual  standard  or  are  otherwise  uninteresting. 
Perhaps  when  dealing  with  “  Social  Movements  and  Reforms  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,”  the  particular  writer  might  have  been  expected 
to  carry  his  narrative  a  little  further  down  than  just  over  the  oft- 
trodden  ground  of  only  the  first  half  of  the  past  century.  That  tale 
has  by  this  time  become  rather  familiar  ancient  history.  Articles  on 
“  Robert  Owen  as  a  Social  Reformer,”  on  the  view  taken  by  Liberals 
of  the  Education  Act,  by  free  traders  of  the  “  Sugar  Question,”  on 

Conciliation  Boards,”  and  on  the  United  Kingdom’s  Resources  in 
Live  Stock,”  are  all  of  them  bound  to  possess  interest  for,  at  any  rate, 
some  portion  of  the  public  for  whose  perusal  the  volume  is  intended. 
But  ought  not  a  distinctively  coH>perative  publication,  issued  by  the 
foremost  co-operative  society  in  the  world,  to  present  to  its  readers 
something  more  distinctly,  suggestively  ”  co-operative,”  and  supply 
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something  more  of  a  guide  for  co-operative  thinking  and  co-operative 
acting  than  it  actually  does  ? 

Let  us  turn  to  the  two  articles  among  the  nine  which  by  their  titles 
seem  to  promise  “  light  and  leading.”  One  deals  with  “  Productive 
Co-operation” — truly  a  subject  full  of  interest  to  co-operators.  Mr. 
B.  Jones,  hitherto  the  Wholesale  stock  writer  on  this  subject,  having 
deserted  “  the  Wholesale  ” — to  repose,  as  appears,  in  “  individualism,” 
after  so  many  years’  doughty  championship  of  “  collectivism,” — a  new 
Balaam  has  been  called  on  the  scene  to  ^  curse  me  this  people  ” — co¬ 
operative  producers,  profit-sharers,  and  advocates  of  co-partnership. 
His  methods  of  denunciation  are  very  different  from  Mr.  Jones’s  ;  his 
”  curse  ”  is  a  mere  sucking-dove  roar  ;  but  the  burden  of  his  philippic 
is  the  same  :  Thou  shalt  not  produce  outside  the  ”  collectivism  ”  of 
“the  Wholesale.”  It  is  anathema  maranatha.  It  means  “profit” 
where  “profit”  there  should  be  none.  In  the  same  way  “profit- 
sharing”  is  made  to  appear,  as  the  Balloon  Street  sages  would 
illogically  have  it  appear,  as  sheer  “  sweating,”  inasmuch  as  it  makes 
labour  more  productive,  just  as  steam  and  machinery  do,  without 
paying  for  the  excess  product  at  the  old,  heavy  hand-loom  rate.  And 
by  the  light  of  such  reasoning,  to  the  delight  of  the  gentlemen  in 
Balloon  Street  and  Leman  Street,  our  new  philosopher  taxes  Van- 
sittart  Neale,  Judge  Hughes,  Mr.  Ludlow,  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor  and 
other  eminent  reformers,  with  “  faulty  economics  and  false  philosophy  1  ” 
This,  in  all  conscience,  is  easy  attack  enough.  But  it  is  a  mere  lyddite 
shell ;  it  makes  no  breaches  in  the  enemy’s  wall.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  call  profit-sharers  nothing  better  than  “  blacklegs,”  and  to  speak  of 
the  great  industrial  problem  as  if  it  were  the  mere  cutting  of  a  larger 
piece  out  of  a  given  cake.  Only  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  all  this 
is  true.  And  when  all  this  reasoning  is  made  to  lead  op  to  a  plea 
in  favour  of  imitating  in  co-operative  enterprise  the  great  despotic 
American  “  trusts,”  and  of  paying  larger  salaries,  not  to  the  technically 
skilled  directors  of  tabooed  productive  workshops,  but  to  the  same 
meritorious  persons  on  whose  behalf,  not  long  ago,  Mr.  B.  Jones  in  the 
same  pages  asked  for  comfortable,  well-salaried  railway  directorships 
acquired  at  the  co-operators’  expense,  one  is  apt  to  begin  to  smell  a 
certain  rodent  animal.  In  truth,  though  Mr.  Macrosty  manipulates 
his  arguments  very  skilfully  in  view  of  his  particular  auditory,  his 
article  leaves  the  impression  on  one’s  mind  that  be  has  a  great  deal 
still  to  learn,  not  only  about  the  “principles  and  methods”  of  co¬ 
operative  production,  co-partnership  and  profit-sharing,  but  also  about 
their  objects  ;  and  also  this,  that  there  are  not  a  few  working  men 
co-operators  very  much  wiser  than  he  takes  them  to  be,  having  arrived 
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at  the  conclusion  that  in  industrial  life  as  in  political,  in  the  words  of 
the  late  Lord  Derby,  “our  greatest  interest  is  peace,”  and  that  an 
increase  in  the  productiveness  of  labour,  by  such  methods  as  profit- 
sharing,  may  in  value  outweigh  considerably  the  mere  exacting  of 
more  “  list-price  ”  for  labour  left  less  productive. 

The  other  article  promising  “light  and  leading”  is  that  by  Mr. 
James  Long,  on  “Land  Settlement  for  Workmen.”  There  could  be 
no  subject  more  deserving  of  attention.  And  evidently  Mr.  Long  is  now 
in  sympathy  with  his  subject,  and  also  with  co-operation  in  general — 
as  it  is  to  be  feared  be  was  not  when  in  1895  he  became  the  cosignatory 
of  a  report  upon  Agricultural  Banks,  presented  to  the  Central  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  which  distinctly  suggests  that  co-operative  banks  are 
not  wanted  in  British  agriculture,  inasmuch  as  they  render  no  service 
which  is  not  already  rendered  in  absolute  sufficiency  by  ordinary  banks. 
This  rather  astounding  statement  is  altogether  in  contradiction  with 
facts,  and  experience  has  shown  Mr.  Plunkett  to  have  been  more 
wisely  inspired  when  he  took  the  contrary  view.  However,  that  report 
put  a  stop  for  a  long  time — at  any  rate,  so  far  as  the  Central  Chamber 
was  concerned — to  the  prosecution  of  measures,  to  which  the  Chamber 
was  manifestly  inclined,  for  acclimatizing  here  the  practice  which  has 
proved  so  beneficial  abroad  and  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Long  has  learnt 
something  since  then.  He  speaks  with  a  very  different  voice  indeed. 
He  almost  reproachfully  bids  British  cultivators  do  as  their  brethren 
abroad  have  done  all  this  time — unfortunately  without  telling  them 
these  two  most  material  things,  namely,  what  that  something  done 
abroad  consists  in,  and  how  it  may  be  imitated  here  ;  while  he  goes 
very  near  to  leading  them  astray  by  selecting  as  chosen  models  those 
two  not  very  appropriate  examples,  motley  Austria  and  little  Luxem¬ 
burg,  and  devotes  only  nineteen  lines  in  all  (which  do  not  tell 
much)  to  the  aptest  example  of  all,  that  is,  agricultural  co-operation — 
non-agrarian,  unsubventioned,  self-reliant  and  business-like — in  the 
Netherlands.  But  when,  after  all  this,  we  look  for  the  actual  goods 
inside  the  packing,  we  find  little  enough.  There  is  a  well-worn  com¬ 
parison  between  foreign  subdivision  of  land  (some  centuries  old)  and 
English  latifundia,  and  a  preference  expressed  (which  Arthur  Young 
has  intelligently  anticipated)  in  favour  of  small  ownership.  But  of 
“  land  settlement,”  and  the  way  in  which  it  may  be  brought  about  for 
the  benefit  of  working  men,  more  specifically  by  co-operative  means, 
a  single  one  of  those  papers  read  at  the  International  Congress  of 
Manchester  (and  printed  and  circulated  before  Mr.  Long  can  have 
begun  his  own  article)  gives  considerably  more  information.  And  the 
proceedings  of  that  Congress,  five  months  old  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
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Long’s  article  appeared,  also  show  that  the  useful  method  of  comhining 
life  insurance  with  purchase  by  terminable  rent  charge,  which  Mr.  Long 
ventures  merely  to  suggest  as  feasible,  on  the  strength  of  the  opinion  of 
a  well-known  London  actuary,  has  in  fact  been  in  active  operation,  on 
a  large  scale,  and  with  the  very  best  results,  in  Belgium  for  years  back. 

Assuredly  one  might  have  looked  for  a  little  more  direct  practical 
guidance  in  the  leading  co-operative  serial.  As  a  volume,  of  course, 
the  Annual  is  all  that  could  be  desired — well  got  up,  well  printed, 
generally  up  to  date.  Its  statistical  information  and  its  plates  are 
full  of  interest.  It  is  a  publication  which  every  economist  may  study 
with  benefit.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  in  future  issues  the  society 
will  try  to  do  fuller  justice  to  its  own  position,  and  to  its  magnificent 
opportunities  and  its  great  power  ?  It  might  produce  something  which 
would  not  only  furnish  interesting  and  instructive  reading,  but  also 
something  calculated  to  serve  from  year  to  year  as  a  powerful  guide 
and  stimulus  in  the  direction  of  progress  in  co-operation ;  something 
telling  co-operators — who  will  gladly  take  their  cue  from  this  instructor 
— what  to  do  if  co-operation  is  more  and  more  fully  to  satisfy  those 
many  needs  which  were  clearly  recognized  in  the  Rochdale  programme. 
It  might  set  forth  for  the  common  benefit  the  great  variety  of  aspects 
which  may  be  given  to  co-operation,  and  by  such  means  extend  its 
realm  and  make  it  more  fully  sufficient  for  working  men’s  wants.  This 
would  be  a  great  benefit,  and  with  such  opportunities  it  seems  a  pity 
to  miss  it 

Hknbt  W.  Wolff. 

L’AVOLUTION  fiCONOMIQUE  DU  XIX*  SIECLE  :  Angleterre, 

Belgique,  France,  £tats-Unis.  Par  Ex.  Caudeblier.  [246  pp. 

Crown  Svo.  Lamertin.  Brussels,  1903.] 

M.  Cauderlier’s  idea  in  writing  this  book  is  to  controvert  Marxian 
Socialism  by  means  of  statistics.  These  are  intended  to  show  that 
under,  and  thanks  to,  an  industrial  system,  the  fundamental  principle 
of  which  is  iMistez  faire,  wages  have  steadily  risen  whilst  the  price  of 
necessaries  has  no  less  steadily  declined.  The  writer  quotes  from 
recognized  sources  of  statistical  information,  and  marshals  bis  figures 
neatly  enough.  As  an  argument,  however,  his  essay  decidedly  fails. 
For  one  thing  he  but  barely  indicates  by  the  use  of  Marx’s  name  what 
kind  of  Socialism  he  is  attacking.  The  view  that  improvements  in 
machinery  are  to  the  worker’s  disadvantage  is  the  only  doctrine 
specifically  imputed  and  met.  It  may  be,  however,  that  a  Belgian 
writing  in  the  first  instance  for  Belgians  has  the  right  to  treat  working- 
class  Socialism  as  something  definite  and  known. 
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Bat  no  possible  considerations  of  time  or  place  can  excase  the  other 
deBciency  ia  his  method  of  presenting  his  case.  For  he  ignores  a 
fandamental  law  of  economic  science,  and  indeed  of  science  in  general, 
when  he  reasons  that,  becaase  wages  have  risen  and  prices  fallen 
daring  the  past  centary,  therefore  the  prevailing  indastrial  system  is 
to  be  acclaimed  beneBcent.  His  figures  do  not  by  any  means  speak  for 
themselves.  His  duty  was  to  have  sought  to  assign  effects  to  their 
true  causes.  As  it  is,  the  reader  is  allowed  to  convert  pott  hoc  into 
propter  hoc  at  his  own  sweet  will,  and  might  thus  be  tempted  to  draw 
all  manner  of  strange  conclusions  from  statistical  tables  so  bare  and 
mute.  For  instance,  M.  Cauderlier,  who  is  a  great  authority  on  the 
subject  of  alcoholism,  brings  forward  much  interesting  evidence  to 
show  how  in  Europe  better  wages  and  a  bigger  national  drink-bill  go 
together — a  fact  which,  to  be  sure,  he  whole-heartedly  deplores. 
Might  we  not,  then,  argue  on  his  principles  that  it  is  alcohol  which 
oils  the  springs  of  the  industrial  machine  ? 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  our  author  understands  by  the  present 
industrial  system  the  whole  complex  of  forces,  economic,  moral,  and 
political,  which,  aided  to  some  extent  even  by  those  extremer  forms  of 
socialistic  doctrine  against  which  he  writes,  have  combined  daring  the 
coarse  of  the  nineteenth  century,  though  more  particularly  daring  its 
latter  half,  to  bring  about  a  steadily  increasing  improvement  in  the 
material  conditions  of  the  working  class.  The  idea  of  Laittez  faire 
with  a  little  stretching  can  be  perhaps  made  to  cover  such  develop¬ 
ments  as  the  law  of  1825  which  secured  for  English  labour  the  right 
of  combination,  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  or  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  in  1842.  But  is  not  the  later  factory  legislation  the  outcome  of 
Laiitez  faire  f  If  so,  then  it  is  possible  to  agree  with  M.  Cauderlier  in 
his  dislike  of  the  people  who  want  to  smash  machines,  and  yet  to  look 
forward  to  more  of  the  particular  kind  of  LaUsez  faire  which  in  this 
country  goes  by  the  name  of  Socialism. 

R.  R.  Mabett. 

THE  WELFARE  AND  PROTECTION  OF  CHILDREN. 
Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Third  International  Congress, 
held  in  London,  July  15-18,  1902.  xxviii.,  348  pp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
net.  King.  London,  1902.] 

Taking  up  the  report  of  an  international  congress,  one  is  prepared  to 
find  much  that  is  interesting  to  the  student,  but  little  perhaps  of  value 
to  the  practical  man.  Too  many  points  of  view  are  taken,  too  wide 
an  area  is  surveyed,  and  such  resolutions  as  commend  themselves  to 
the  majot’ity  are  of  so  general  a  character  as  to  have  little  significance. 
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Happily  this  is  not  true  of  the  volume  before  us.  Owing  to  the  sound 
sense  of  the  presidents  of  the  sections  and  the  excellent  selection  of 
the  readers  of  papers,  this  report  should  prove  very  useful  both  to  those 
who  desire  information  concerning  children,  and  to  those  who  have  the 
power  to  work  or  legislate  for  their  welfare  and  protection. 

Those,  who  think  that  the  State  has  fulfilled  her  duties  towards  her 
children,  will  be  rudely  awakened  by  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne’s 
paper.  Here  are  some  of  the  facts  which  we  must  face  if  we  would 
not  see  our  empire  collapse  like  the  Campanile.  Of  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  of  England  and  Wales  77  per  cent,  are  cooped  up  in  cities.  The 
birth  rate  has  fallen  from  36*3  to  28*7  per  thousand  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  The  infant  death  rate  still  averages  153  per 
thousand  births,  ranging  from  79  in  Rutlandshire  to  236  in  Preston. 
The  population  we  are  keeping  alive  is  increasingly  sickly  and 
debilitated.  Out  of  75,750  men  medically  examined  last  year  for  the 
army,  22,286  were  rejected  for  various  ailments  or  want  of  physical 
development.  **  And  behind  this  dismal  squad  of  the  rejected  there 
must  be  among  the  masses  huge  battalions  of  patently  disqualified  men 
— mentally  defective,  deformed,  crippled,  scrofulous,  purblind,  knock- 
kneed,  flat-footed,  narrow-chested, — to  whom  no  thought  of  soldiering 
ever  occurs."  While  the  population  of  Scotland  has  increased  2^  per 
cent,  in  the  last  four  years,  crime  has  increased  16^  per  cent.  And 
more  than  15,000  of  our  prisoners  in  England  alone  are  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one. 

We  cannot  expect  any  considerable  improvement  of  this  state  until 
the  masses  of  our  people  are  better  housed  and  the  curse  of  drink  is 
loosened.  But  the  Congress  did  not  deal,  save  incidentally,  with  the 
questions  of  housing  and  intemperance.  They  wisely  confined  their 
attention  to  less  complex  and  more  practical  problems.  Sir  James 
Crichton-Browne  laid  much  stress  upon  insufficient  feeding.  He 
believes  that  “  the  tea,  bread  and  butter  diet  ’’  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  stunted  growth,  the  weakly  frame,  the  incapacity  for  hard  con¬ 
tinuous  work,  the  morbid  acquiescence  in  poverty,  that  characterize  a 
quarter  of  our  population.  Mothers  are  grossly  ignorant  or  careless 
about  the  food  of  their  babies.  The  old  death-trap  feeding-bottle  is 
still  in  common  use  ;  prepared  milk  is  not  properly  sterilized  ;  infants 
are  fed  on  potatoes,  cheese,  bacon,  and  beer,  and  dosed  with  laudanum 
to  keep  them  quiet.  The  ignorance  of  mothers  and  foster  mothers,"  as 
a  lady  inspector  said,  **  is  appalling,  and  only  equalled  by  the  obstinacy 
with  which  they  refuse  to  listen  to  suggestions."  Much  unnecessary 
debility  and  loss  of  life  are  caused  by  the  overcrowding  and  want  of 
medical  inspection  in  infant  classes,  through  which  infectious  diseases 
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rage  like  a  forest  fire.  The  facilities  offered  to  vicious  parents  for 
throwing  the  care  of  their  children  upon  the  State,  and  reclaiming  them 
as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  earning  a  few  shillings,  destroy  the  good 
work  done  by  our  reformatories  and  industrial  schools.  And,  as  Mr. 

Peacock,  the  Chief  Constable  of  Manchester,  showed,  street-trading  by 
children  is  nearly  always  productive  of  moral  degeneracy.  “  The  boys 
develope  into  lazy,  shiftless,  and  worthless  men ;  whilst  the  girls  go 
downward  to  the  lowest  depths  of  shame.” 

Various  resolutions  were  passed  dealing  with  these  and  kindred 
problems.  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch  states  very  clearly  the  principle  which  must 
guide  all  action,  whether  of  the  State  or  the  municipality,  for  the  welfare 
and  protection  of  children.  The  family  must  be  regarded  as  the  unit. 

“  Experience  shows  that  the  old  theory  of  social  life  still  holds  good 

— that  the  care  of  the  parent  to  his  child  should  be  repaid,  if  need  be, 

by  the  child  in  the  parent’s  lessened  strength  and  old  age,  or,  indeed, 

throughout  life.”  Neglect  of  this  principle  has  wasted  the  endeavours 

of  much  philanthropy,  and  led  ”  to  much  intervention  which  does  not  H 

work  with  natural  forces  to  ultimate  success  and  lessened  interference.” 

The  object  of  legislation  must-  be  not  to  isolate  the  child  from  the 
parents  and  to  destroy  the  obligations  of  the  one  to  the  other,  but  to 
strengthen  and  elevate  the  family.  By  the  transfer  of  private  duties 
to  the  State  three  souls  may  be  lost— each  of  which  is  responsible  for 
the  making  (or  the  marring)  of  the  other  two — the  father’s,  the 
mother’s,  and  the  child’s. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  cases  where  the  child  can  only  be  saved  if  it  is 
withdrawn  from  the  parents ;  but  Mr.  Loch’s  contention  that  “  to 
weaken  the  family  is  to  spoil  the  child  ”  is  substantially  true,  and  must 
be  the  guiding  principle  of  legislation  in  behalf  of  children. 

Such  a  principle  as  that  urged  by  Mr.  Loch  cannot  be  carried  out 
merely  by  passing  Acts  of  Parliament ;  it  requires  wide  experience  and 
special  knowledge  of  the  particular  cases  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  part 
of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  execute  the  law.  So  we  find  two  general 
characteristics  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Congress  ;  they  ask  for 
wider  discretionary  powers  for  boards  of  guardians,  controllers  of 
reformatories,  and  municipal  bodies  ;  and  they  urge  the  importance 
of  inspection  and  education.  They  advocate  the  extension  of  the 
Manchester  system  for  the  instruction  of  mothers  on  how  to  feed  chil¬ 
dren,  and  suggest  that  systematic  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the 
better  education  of  girls  in  the  care  of  children  before  leaving  school. 

Children  boarded  out  within  the  union  should  be  inspected  by  the 
Local  Government  Board’s  lady  inspectors  as  well  as  those  boarded 
out  without  the  union.  There  ought  to  be  a  regular  medical 
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supervision  of  schools.  Municipal  bodies  should  be  compelled  to  regu¬ 
late  the  evils  of  street-trading  bj  methods  such  as  those  employed  in 
Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Voluntary  homes  for  children,  either 
wholly  or  partly  supported  by  charitable  subscriptions,  should  be 
registered  and  inspected.  Cases  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age  should  be 
admissible  to  reformatories.  The  laws  relating  to  the  control  and 
welfare  of  children  should  be  considered  by  a  departmental  committee 
or  Royal  Commission,  with  a  view  (1)  to  prevent  the  influence  of  bad 
parents  on  children  placed  under  institutional  care,  and  (2)  to  lessen 
the  temptations  for  parents  to  leave  the  maintenance  of  their  children 
to  public  authorities. 

Want  of  space  prevents  any  full  discussion  of  these  questions  in 
detail.  For  that  I  must  refer  readers  to  the  volume  itself,  which  can 
be  recommended  to  all  without  reservation.  Though  the  papers  have 
been  written  by  men  and  women  who  are  specialists,  they  are  most 
interesting  and  full  of  good  sense.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Congress  will  soon  be  carried  out. 

A.  J.  Jenkinson. 

THE  AMERICAN  COTTON  INDUSTRY.  By  T.  M.  Yotmo. 
[xvi.,  146  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2i.  Qd.  Methuen.  London,  1902.3 

This  very  readable  little  book  is  a  repnblication  of  the  results  of 
an  inquiry  carried  on  daring  the  first  half  of  1902  in  the  United 
States.  The  substance  of  it  has  already  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
the  MancKetter  Guardian,  The  vast  strides  made  of  late  years  by 
Americans  in  what  Lancashire  has  been  accnstomed  to  regard  as  its 
peculiar  province — ^tbe  manufacture  of  cotton  goods — have  created  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the  trade.  Mr.  Young  has  attempted  to 
discover  the  true  sources  of  this  form  of  transatlantic  activity  by 
investigation  on  the  spot.  Several  have  already  been  named,  such 
as  the  closer  proximity  to  the  supply  of  raw  material,  the  greater 
energy  of  the  American  operative,  his  superior  ingenuity  and  inven¬ 
tiveness,  and  the  more  enterprising  and  adaptive  character  of  the 
American  manufacturer.  Mr.  Young  discounts  the  first.  The  freight 
charges  from  the  cotton-growing  States  to  New  England,  the  great 
seat  of  the  industry,  are  no  lower  than  those  to  Liverpool  and 
Manchester.  Wages  are  very  low,  from  a  cause  that  will  presently 
appear,  but  low  wages  do  not  spell  cheap  labour.  And  the  Southern 
mills  are  largely  financed  by  commission  agents  in  the  North.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  holds  that  the  rivalry  of  the  South  may  become  in  time 
more  formidable,  alike  to  the  Northern  and  the  British  manufacturers, 
than  it  can  really  be  at  present.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  superiority 
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of  the  American  operative,  although  his  output  is  nearly  double  that 
of  his  comrade  in  England.  In  the  New  England  mills  be  is  commonly 
not  of  American  stock  at  all,  but  German,  Russian,  Greek,  or  Armenian. 
If  be  is  English  or  Scotch,  bis  output  is  equal  to  the  American’s. 
The  automatic  loom,  so  extensively  in  use  iu  transatlantic  mills, 
was  originally  invented  by  an  Englishman.  So  were  several  other 
mechanical  contrivances.  The  real  cause,  in  Mr.  Young’s  opinion, 
is  that  the  American  employer  is  quicker  to  recognize  and  more 
willing  to  reward  high  administrative  ability  in  his  immediate  snb- 
ordinates,  more  receptive  of,  and  even  eager  for,  new  ideas,  and  readier 
to  venture  upon,  and  sink  capital  in,  new  and  experimental  methods. 
The  American  is  keen  to  seize  upon  and  to  appropriate  a  new  inven¬ 
tion,  to  give  it  fair  trial,  and  is  prepared  to  detect  and  to  remedy  its 
defects  himself.  The  Englishman  wants  to  know,  first  of  all,  what 
has  been  the  experience  of  other  manufacturers  with  regard  to  it. 
However,  the  English  inventor  of  an  important  improvement  in  textile 
machinery  admitted  to  Mr.  Young  that  there  were  symptoms  of  a  new 
spirit  springing  up  among  his  fellow-countrymen. 

Factory  legislation  is  very  much  more  adequate  iu  the  New  England 
than  in  the  Southern  States,  as,  indeed,  might  be  expected  from  the 
superior  energy  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  former.  Even  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  however,  the  standard  of  comfort  among  the  operatives — 
most  of  them  Europeans  or  French- Canadians, — is  not  high  enough 
to  discourage  the  employment  of  married  women  in  the  mills.  Not 
only  are  cash  wages  higher  there  than  in  England,  but  real  wages  are 
so  too,  since  Mr.  Young  is  of  opinion  that,  for  most  of  the  commodities 
required  by  working-class  consumers,  a  given  amount  of  money  will 
go  as  far  in  New  England  as  in  Old.  This  is  noteworthy  in  view  of 
America’s  high  protective  tariffs.  However,  be  met  with  four-  or  five- 
roomed  cottages  no  better  than  those  in  Lancashire  manufacturing 
towns,  but  let  at  half  as  much  again.  Still,  in  some  respects,  the 
American  has  more  petty  expenses  than  the  Englishman.  In  Mr. 
Young’s  opinion,  it  is  only  the  superior  machinery  and  labour-saving 
contrivances  of  the  New  England  mill  (to  which  may  be  added  the 
somewhat  longer  hours)  which  make  it  possible  for  employers  to  pay 
higher  wages  to  hands  generally  inferior  in  dexterity  to  the  Lancashire 
operative.  In  the  cotton-growing  States,  wages  are  much  lower,  the 
working-day  much  longer,  and,  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  chil¬ 
dren,  this  part  of  America  is  about  half  a  century  behind  English 
time.  It  was  stated  in  evidence  at  an  official  inquiry  that  30  per 
cent,  of  the  hands  in  some  South  Carolina  mills  were  children  between 
five  and  twelve  years  of  age,  and  in  one  which  Mr.  Young  was  shown 
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over  be  observed  that  cbildren  seemed  to  do  tbree-qaarters  of  tbe 
work.  However,  they  are  not  much  employed  in  tbe  nigbt-sbifts,  tbe 
managers  say,  because  they  cannot  be  kept  awake. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  study  of  facts  on  tbe  spot  may  have  a 
wide  circulation  among  both  tbe  employers  and  tbe  operatives  in  our 
own  cotton  industry. 

C.  H.  d’E.  Leppington. 

LA  REPUBBLICA  ARGENTINA,  E  I  SUOI  MAGGIORI 
PROBLEMI  DI  ECONOMIA  E  DI  FINANZA.  By  Prop. 
E.Lobini.  [xxxi.,504  pp.  4to.  20  lire.  Loescber.  Rome,  1903.] 
Tbe  rapidly  increasing  importance  of  tbe  Argentine  Republic  as  a 
commercial  State,  and  tbe  large  amount  of  European  capital  invested 
in  tbe  country,  more  than  justifies  tbe  publication  of  any  book  dealing 
with  its  financial  and  economic  problems.  Since  tbe  crisis  of  1890, 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  development  of  trade  and  credit  in 
Argentina,  till  the  returns  of  1900  showed  that  more  than  £122,000,000 
of  foreign  capital  were  invested  in  the  Republic.  When  we  remember 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  is  invested  in  railways,  which  are 
almost  entirely  in  the  bands  of  one  English  firm,  and  that  34  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  imports  and  15  per  cent,  of  tbe  exports  (chiefly,  of  course, 
of  live  stock)  are  English,  we  shall  realize  the  particular  interest  that 
Argentine  financial  matters  have  for  this  country. 

Professor  Lorini’s  monograph,  therefore,  deserves  a  ready  welcome. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  actually  read  by 
more  than  a  very  few.  Though  tbe  author  has  bad  the  advantage  of 
first«hand  information,  and  personal  observation  of  the  financial  difli- 
culties  of  the  country,  the  result,  as  set  down  in  the  five  hundred  pages 
of  his  work,  is,  to  say  the  least,  rather  heavy. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  deals  with  the 
monetary  question,  its  history,  complications,  and  the  reforms  effected 
by  the  “law  of  1899.”  This  law  converted  the  paper  currency  (at 
that  time  about  £25,000,000)  into  gold  dollars  at  the  rate  of  44  cents 
gold  per  paper  dollar,  and  formed  a  conversion  fund.  It  was  necessi¬ 
tated  by  the  reckless  extravagance  of  the  years  1886-1890,  to  meet 
which  the  mortgage  banks  issued  ccedulat  (bonds)  on  worthless  pro¬ 
perty  securities.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  policy  was  tbe  spectre 
of  bankruptcy.  Five  years  at  least  must  elapse  before  the  fund  suffices 
to  complete  the  conversion.  In  this  part  of  the  book  the  author  also 
touches  upon  the  difficulties  of  the  future,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
appreciation  of  tbe  currency.  The  most  interesting  chapter  is  that  on 
credit  and  banking. 
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The  second  part  consists  of  tw^o  hundred  pages  of  statistics,  suffi¬ 
ciently  bewildering  to  the  coolest  mathematician,  but  such  as  delight 
the  heart  of  the  Italian  Government  (under  whose  auspices  the  book 
is  written).  The  Appendices,  of  which  Part  III.  is  composed,  include 
the  text  of  the  Argentine  Constitution,  of  some  of  the  monetary  laws 
(including  that  of  1899),  and  replicas  of  some  of  the  paper  money 
issued  by  different  banks. 

The  book,  then,  is  interesting,  and  may  be  of  value  ;  but  it  can 
hardly  become  popular. 

W.  B.  Riddell. 

THEORIE  DE  LA  VALEUR :  Refutation  des  Theories  de 
Rodbertus,  Karl  Marx,  Stanley  Jevons  et  Bohm-Bawerk.  Par 
Christiax  Corn£lissex.  [414  pp.  8vo.  4  frs.  Reinwald. 
Paris,  1903.] 

This  is  the  first  volume  in  a  series  entitled  “  Bibliotheque  d’His* 
toire  et  de  Sociologio.”  Its  tendency,  like  that  apparently  of  the 
whole  series,  is  avowedly  communistic  (pref.,  p.  viii.),  and  it  is  meant 
to  serve  as  introductory  to  an  exposition  of  the  writer’s  general  theory 
of  capital  and  profit  to  be  made  in  a  second  volume.  As  might  be 
expected  the  author’s  differences  of  opinion  with  Karl  Marx  and 
Rodbertus  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  formal  and  unimportant  character, 
and  such  interest  as  the  book  possesses  lies  in  its  assaults  on  the 
theories  of  Jevons  and  Bohm-Bawerk.  Unfortunately  M.  Cornelissen 
directs  his  main  attack  precisely  at  those  points  in  the  Jevonian  and 
Austrian  doctrines  which  are  most  easily  defensible.  In  the  interests 
of  his  general  theory,  he  finds  it  desirable  to  insist  on  the  importance 
of  cost  of  production  as  a  factor  in  the  creation  of  value,  and  he 
repudiates  with  some  vehemence  Jevons’  assertion  that  the  labour 
expended  in  the  past  on  any  given  object  cannot  be  taken  into  account 
at  all  in  connexion  with  the  determination  of  its  present  value. 
M.  Cornelissen  himself,  however,  incidentally  cites  instances  which 
fully  bear  out  Jevons’  view  on  this  point.  “  In  the  year  1900,”  he 
remarks,  “  the  fruit-growers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  had  to  let 
their  cherries  and  gooseberries  go  to  waste  on  the  trees  and  bushes 
because  they  could  not  get  enough  for  them  to  make  it  pay  to  gather 
them  and  bring  them  to  market  ”  (p.  83).  Here  the  cost  of  production 
of  cherries  and  gooseberries  in  the  shape  of  planting,  pruning,  cultiva¬ 
tion,  manuring,  etc.,  was  no  doubt  the  same  as  in  other  years,  but  it 
had  not,  for  all  that,  any  effect  whatever  in  conferring  the  smallest 
degree  of  value  on  the  product. 

In  his  assault  on  other  features  of  the  theory,  however,  the  writer  is 
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more  successful.  The  following  with  reference  to  Jevons*  utterly 
unwarrantable  postulate  of  homogeneity  in  regard  to  the  subject- 
matters  of  exchange  generally  is  worth  quoting.  ‘‘  A  theory  which 
treats  the  value  of  commodities  as  based  on  the  *  utility  of  the  last 
infinitely  small  fraction  *  (Jevons),  or  ‘  the  utility  of  the  last  specimen ' 
(Bohm-Bawerk)  is  plainly  unsustainable,  simply  because  the  division 
of  commodities  into  *  quantities  *  and  *  fractions,’  or  into  specimens 
distinguished  by  number  only,  is  a  principle  that  cannot  be  logically 
maintained.  It  can  be  applied  to  water,  a  substance  so  dear  to  Jevons, 
or  possibly  to  beef  and  to  wheat,  but  to  say  that  the  value  of  a  bouse, 
a  museum  or  a  factory  is  determined  by  the  value  of  its  last  fraction 
would  be  to  make  a  statement  altogether  devoid  of  rational  meaning  ” 
(p.  51). 

The  assumption  indeed  that  the  things  that  are  sold  in  the  market 
at  so  much  per  pound,  or  so  much  per  bushel,  the  res  fungibiles  of  the 
Roman  law,  are  coincident  with  wealth  universally  is  certainly  an 
amazing  one,  though  it  is  one,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  is  not  confined 
to  Jevons  and  his  school.  It  is  made  by  such  writers  as  Sir  Robert 
Giffen  when  they  speak  of  the  fall  in  “  prices  ”  in  the  eighties  or  the 
nineties  as  being  due  to  the  “  appreciation  of  gold.”  The  prices  they 
allude  to  are  the  prices  of  these  res  fungibiles  only,  and  represent 
probably  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  wealth  of  any  given  country  at  any 
given  epoch.  So  far  from  the  depression  of  such  prices  being  an 
unfailing  index  of  the  depression  of  the  prices  of  everything  purchase- 
able,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  case,  as  Tooke  long  ago  pointed  out, 
that  depression  in  these  prices  is  usually  accompanied  by  high  values 
for  land  and  for  seciurities,  as  well  as,  it  may  be  added,  for  ornament, 
for  bric-hrbrac  and  for  articles  of  luxury  generally. 

Another  and  a  cognate  feature  of  the  Jevonian  theory  which  M.  Cor- 
nelissen  attacks  with  some  effect  lies  in  its  omission  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  revolution  which  has  been  effected  in  the  nature  of 
commercial  exchange  of  every  description  by  the  development  of 
money,  and  with  it  of  the  standard  of  value  and  of  the  modem 
industrial  system. 

^  From  beginning  to  end,”  he  says,  “  all  this  exposition  of  ex¬ 
change  transactions  between  men  recalls  pre-capitalistic  conditions 
of  production,  when  men  produced  mainly  for  their  own  use  alone, 
bringing  to  market  nothing  but  the  surplus  left  over  after  their  own 
wants  had  been  supplied.  .  .  .  Such  a  condition  of  things  contrasts 
essentially  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  modern  social  life.  The 
wage-earning  operative  of  our  days,  engaged  in  his  trade  as  an 
upholsterer  or  a  lapidary,  or  perhaps  in  working  a  steam-hammer,  cannot 
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conceivably  be  regarded  as  being  induced  to  exchange  the  commodities 
that  he  produces  by  the  fact  that  he  finds  himself  possessed  of  more 
than  he  needs,  and  thus  comes  to  attach  to  them  a  diminishing  degree 
of  utility.  The  theory,  too,  which  obviously  has  no  sort  of  possible 
application  to  the  immediate  producers  in  our  social  order,  to  the 
modern  wage-earning  labourers,  is  equally  false  in  its  application  to 
the  modern  capitalistic  entrepreneurs.  The  idea  that  the  shareholder 
in  a  railway  company  or  the  proprietors,  say,  of  a  diamond-cutting 
establishment,  of  a  weaving  factory,  or  of  an  iron  foundry,  are  people 
who  find  that  they  are  producing  more  of  these  commodities  than  are 
needed  to  supply  their  own  special  requirements,  and  that  thus  the 
utility  of  such  commodities  to  themselves  is  to  such  an  extent 
diminished  that  they  are  led  to  bring  them  to  market,  is  assuredly  an 
idea  remarkable  for  its  naivetS  ”  (p.  99). 

M.  Cornelissen  here,  1  think,  lays  his  finger  on  one  of  the  weakest 
points  in  Jevons'  and  Bohm-Bawerk’s  line  of  reasoning.  The  cause  of 
the  exchange  of  products  in  the  pre-monetary  era  might  perhaps  be 
viewed  as  being  ordinarily  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  their  diminishing 
utility  to  their  respective  producers  as  their  quantity  increased.  Its 
cause,  as  regards  producers  under  modern  conditions,  can  never 
conceivably  be  brought  under  such  a  formula.  The  development  of 
money  has  divided  economical  life  into  two  departments,  production 
and  consumption.  The  sole  thought  of  the  individual  as  producer  is 
nowadays  to  acquire  as  much  purchasing  power,  that  is  as  much 
money  as  possible,  and,  alike  in  bis  labour  in  the  production  of  com¬ 
modities  and  in  bis  endeavours  to  market  them  to  the  best  advantage, 
no  consideration  whatever  connected  with  their  direct  utility  to 
himself  ever,  as  a  rule,  enters  his  mind.  All  that  be  speculates  about 
is,  as  M.  Cornelissen  remarks,  their  probable  utility  to  other  people. 
Bobm-Bawerk  indeed  himself  concedes  this  much.  He  observes 
that  for  the  modern  producer  the  marginal  utility  of  his  own  products 
is  usually  at  zero,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  see  that  such  a  concession 
cuts  away  entirely  the  foundation  from  under  the  whole  superstructure 
of  mathematical  economics,  and  leaves  it  standing  unsupported  in 
mid  air. 

William  Wabbakd  Cablile. 
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SHORT  NOTICES. 

LONDON  STATISTICS,  1900-1.  Vol.  xi.  Statistics  printed  by 
the  London  County  Council  during  the  year  1900-1,  etc.  [cxxyiii., 
803  pp.  Fol.  5«.  King.  Westminster,  1902.] 

This  portly  annual  continues  to  bear  witness  to  the  activity  of  the 
most  active  municipality  in  the  world.  The  first  sixty  pages  are 
occupied  by  statistics  relating  to  the  port  of  London.  The  number  of 
steam  ships  using  the  port  more  than  doubled  between  1873  and  1899, 
and  is  still  increasing  rapidly,  while  the  average  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
increased  from  443  to  606,  so  that  the  total  tonnage  more  than  trebled 
in  the  twenty-six  years.  The  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels,  which  was 
not  very  much  less  than  those  of  steam  ships  in  1873,  fell  about  one- 
tbird.  More  than  half  of  the  existing  sailing  tonnage  using  the  port 
consists  of  vessels  trading  with  the  estuary  of  the  Thames. 

THE  STATE  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  TRADE.  By  T.  H. 
Farreh.  With  Supplementary  Chapter  by  Sir  Robert  Giffen, 
K.C.B.,  F.R.S.  [208  pp.  Crown  8vo.  3*.  6d.  Macmillan. 
London,  1902.] 

Even  after  the  lapse  of  some  twenty  years  Sir  Robert  Giffen  does 
not  find  it  necessary  to  make  many  serious  corrections  in  Lord  Farrer’s 
original  treatment  of  this  subject.  Statistics  have  to  be  brought  up 
to  date ;  the  influence  of  political,  as  distinct  from  economic,  con¬ 
siderations  upon  the  questions  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection  have  to 
be  taken  into  account ;  and  tbe  tendency  towards  State  interference 
and  Municipal  enterprise  bas  become  more  marked.  With  regard  to 
the  currency  question  in  India,  it  is  pointed  out  that  Lord  Farrer 
departed  from  his  own  doctrine  in  practice.  But,  on  the  whole.  Sir 
Robert  Giffen  is  justly  content  to  signify  tbe  practical  character  of 
the  book,  and  to  recommend  it  to  students  and  public  men. 

ANNUAIRE  DE  LA  LEGISLATION  DU  TRAVAIL.  Publi4 
'  par  rOffice  du  Travail  de  Belgique.  0*  annde,  1901.  [xvi.,  632 
pp.  8vo.  Lebegue.  Brussels,  1902.] 

The  little  nations  of  Europe  have  many  merits,  and  among  them 
must  be  reckoned  the  publication  of  this  useful  annual  by  Belgium. 
The  British  empire  has  special  cause  for  gratitude,  seeing  that  it 
occupies  no  less  than  274  pages.  Of  course  the  English  student  of 
comparative  legislation  would  prefer  that  the  Colonial  and  American 
laws  should  be  given  in  their  original  tongue  rather  than  in  French, 
but  it  is  better  to  have  them  in  French  than  not  at  ail,  which  is  the 
alternative. 


THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 


‘OOR  many  years  past  the  Charity  Organization  Society  has 
been  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  cure  social  evils  by  treating  symptoms,  and 
upon  the  public  conscience  that  it  is  our  bounden  duty  not  to 
rest  content  until  we  have  traced  those  symptoms  to  their  cause 
and  done  our  utmost  to  remove  that  cause  when  found.  Slowly, 
very  slowly,  we  are  learning  to  connect  cause  and  effect ;  to  see 
that  a  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  that  there  is  truth 
in  the  old  proverb,  “Like  father,  like  son,”  and  that,  if  we 
would  see  future  generations  sound  in  mind  and  body,  we  must 
look  to  the  mental  and  physical  health  of  the  children  of  to-day. 

We  are  learning  even  more :  we  ore  beginning  to  see  that  it 
is  imperatively  necessary,  not  only  that  the  great  moss  of  our 
population  shall  be  so  bred  and  taught  that  they  may  become 
healthy  and  moral  parents,  but  also  that  those  who,  by  reason 
of  physical  or  mental  defect,  can  never  become  normally  healthy 
in  body  or  mind,  should  be  prevented  from  taking  their  share 
in  the  production  of  the  race.  I  believe  it  is  because  of  this 
lesson,  which  we  are  so  painfully  and  unwillingly  studying,  that 
so  much  attention  has  of  late  years  been  directed  to  our  most 
miserable  fellow-creatures,  the  mentally  unfit.  I  know  that, 
in  my  own  case,  when,  after  years  of  work  amongst  the  poor,  I 
rather  suddenly  realized  that  nearly  2  per  cent  of  our  elementary 
school  children  would  never  be  fit  to  undertake  the  direction 
of  their  own  lives,  I  also  realized  that  three-fourths  of  our 
charitable  work  must  be  absolutely  weisted  if  we  could  not,  by 
some  means,  take  posseasion  of  those  feeble  lives,  and  make 
certain  that  they  should  not  have  the  opportunity  to  reproduce 
themselves. 

VoL.  XIII.— No.  3.  s 
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In  all  work  for  our  fellow-creatures,  the  sound  maxim  of 
“  Thoroughness  ”  should  be  persistently  kept  in  view,  but  it  is 
most  of  all  imperative  in  regard  to  work  for  the  weak  in 
intellect.  Better  let  it  quite  alone  than  half  do  it ;  better  leave 
our  weakly  brethren  to  fulfil  their  destiny  without  our  inter¬ 
ference  than  protect  them  for  a  part  of  their  lives,  propping 
them  for  a  while,  only  that  their  fall  may  ultimately  be  more 
disastrous  for  themselves  and  for  others.  For  it  needs  to  be 
understood  from  the  outset  that  the  feeble-minded  cannot  be 
taught  to  stand  alone.  You  might  as  well  say  to  the  one-legged 
man,  who  is  proficient  in  the  use  of  a  crutch,  “  You  can  walk 
well  now,  my  friend;  give  me  your  crutch  and  go  ahead,”  as 
say  to  the  weak-minded  man  whom  you  have  trained  in  good 
habits,  “Now  you  can  work;  go  out  and  take  upon  you  the 
ordinary  duties  of  a  citizen.” 

Weakness  of  will  is  the  most  common  characteristic  of  the 
feeble-minded :  nor  can  the  lacking  will-power  be  made  to  grow 
up  within  them;  it  must  be  supplied  from  without.  As  the 
lame  man  needs  his  physical  crutch,  so  the  weak-minded  needs 
his  mental  crutch ;  all  his  life  long  he  must  be  propped  and 
guided.  In  short,  though  it  is  a  hard  saying,  weakness  of 
intellect  is  not  a  curable  disease.  We  ought  clearly  to  under¬ 
stand  that  no  one  can  honestly  promise  to  cure  the  sufierers 
who  are  such  a  curse  to  themselves  and  to  society.  No  one  can 
make  the  faulty  brain  into  a  perfect  one,  change  the  diseased 
lickety  body  for  one  glowing  with  health  and  beauty,  and 
strengthen  the  feeble  will  so  that  it  has  all  the  power  of  the 
highest  and  strongest  of  Qod’s  creatures.  But  science  has  shown 
us  what  we  can  do  if  we  only  will.  We  can  develope  the  faulty 
brain  in  those  directions  it  which  it  has  power ;  we  can  minimize 
the  bodily  weakness  and  suffering ;  we  can  give  the  feeble  will 
right  guidance  and  support,  so  that,  for  every  sufferer  who  comes 
under  our  care,  life  shall  be  made  as  pure  and  holy  and  happy 
as  his  physical  and  mental  limits  will  permit  More,  far  more, 
than  this:  we  can  so  guard  and  protect  that  life  that  those 
terrible  physical  limits  shall  not  be  handed  on  to  a  third  and 
fourth  generation.  This  is  what  we  must  aim  at,  since  weakness 
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of  intellect  is  hereditary,  and  hereditary  in  an  increasing 
degree. 

In  America  the  term  “feeble-minded”  is  made  to  cover  the 
whole  range  of  persons  suffering  from  congenital  mental  disease, 
from  those  who  are  only  slightly  defective  to  those  who  are 
imbecile  or  idiotic.  In  England,  however,  it  is  properly  confined 
to  those  who  have  been  described  by  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy  as — 

“  persons  who  are  not  the  subjects  of  such  a  degree  of  mental 
unsoundness  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officers,  renders  them 
ccrtificable  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  and  are,  therefore,  unable 
to  be  detained  against  their  will,  although  they  are  not  sufficiently  of 
sound  mind  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves'^ 

They  thus  form  a  class  between  the  sane  and  the  certificable 
insane.* 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  managers  of  some  idiot  asylums, 
prompted  by  a  very  natural  desire  to  see  more  definite  results 
from  their  labour,  should  have  altered  their  titles  to  “  training- 
schools  for  the  feeble-minded,”  and,  notwithstanding  that  all 
their  inmates  must  legally  be  certified  to  be  idiot  or  imbecile, 
should  be  making  great  efforts  to  admit  only  improvable  or 
high-grade  cases.  It  is  to  be  regretted  on  three  grounds :  first, 
there  is  at  present  no  other  refuge  for  the  idiots,  excepting  the 
workhouse ;  secondly,  it  is  not  possible  to  exclude  all  idiots,  and 
it  is  most  undesirable  for  high-grade  and  low-grade  cases  to  be 
together ;  thirdly,  and  most  important,  none  of  the  idiot  asylums 
aim  at  peimonent  detention  for  their  cases.  This  is  particularly 
unfortunate  in  the  case  of  the  feeble-minded.  It  was  to  be 
deplored  that  idiots  should  be  discharged  after  a  period  of 
training,  no  matter  how  admirable  that  training  might  he;  it 
is  a  far  greater  danger  to  society  that  higher-grade  mental 
defectives  should  be  educated  and  then  turned  loose  to  become 

'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  certificable  insane  suffer  from  two  forms  of  disease : 
acute  lunacy  or  madness,  which  may  be  temporary,  and  may  arise  from  many 
causes ;  and  idiocy  or  imbecility,  which  are  permanent  conditions.  Idiocy  is  con¬ 
genital  :  imbecility  may  be  congenital,  or  may  be  the  result  of  brain-disease.  Both 
idiocy  and  imbecility  are  more  severe  forms  of  feeble-mindedness.  With  acute 
lunacy  I  have  nothing  to  do  here,  except  os  the  parent  of  weakness  of  mind. 
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parents  of  a  succeeding  generation.  After  all,  though  idiocy 
by  no  means  protects  a  man  or  woman  from  the  dangers  of 
parenthood,  every  one  recognizes  a  drivelling  idiot;  the  more 
nearly  the  patient  resembles  a  sane  person,  the  greater  the  risk, 
and  the  greater  the  necessity  for  life-long  detention.  It  is  from 
the  class  of  the  merely  feeble-minded  that  the  ranks  of  the  idiots 
and  imbeciles  are  recruited. 

Probably  the  regulations  of  the  idiot  asylums  as  to  detention 
were  made  under  the  impression  that  idiocy  was  a  curable 
disease — a  trouble  out  of  which  persons  could  be  educated. 
The  impression  is  still  widely  prevalent,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  feeble-minded.  If  only  the  statistics  concerning  these 
poor  souls  could  be  made  to  fit  the  law,  we  should  have  none 
over  the  age  of  sixteen — except,  indeed,  they  were  paupers 
under  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  This  Board  has  of  late 
taken  very  wise  action:  it  has  sorted  out  its  improvable 
certified  cases  and  separated  them  from  the  low-grade  patients 
at  Darenth,  and  has  also  taken  steps  to  secure  detention  for 
weak-minded  pauper  children  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  by  the  time  the  children  have 
reached  that  age  the  Board  will  desire  further  powers. 

But  for  the  bulk  of  weak-minded  children  the  law  assumes 
that  their  incapacity  stops  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  That  is,  power 
is  given  to  the  education  authorities  to  provide  education  suitable 
for  their  needs  up  to  that  age,  if  they  choose.  Some  authorities 
do  so  provide  to  a  limited  extent ;  but  almost  all  weak-minded 
children  are  entirely  unprovided  for,  and  after  the  age  of  sixteen 
there  is  no  law,  out  of  London,  by  which  they  can  be  provided  for. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  what  happens  to  them;  and  for  this 
purpose  we  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of 
heredity,  a  question  which  is  of  interest  as  regards  the  past, 
but  of  vital  importance  as  regards  the  future.  The  child  of  the 
man  who  is  merely  weak  in  intellect  is  very  likely  to  be  an 
idiot.  Dr.  Caldicott  of  the  Earlswood  Asylum  says — 

“  In  our  statistics  the  one  cause  that  stands  prominently  forward  is 
heredity,  and  the  more  accurately  wo  are  able  to  penetrate  the  family 
history  of  our  cases,  the  more  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
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very  definite  neurotic  taint  is  found  in  the  direct  and  immediate  j 

progenitors.  For  my  own  part,  I  believe  this  to  be  as  high  as  70  to  > 

75  per  cent.”  ' 

Dr.  Muller  of  Augsburg  also  says  that  heredity  accounts  for  ! 

70  per  cent,  of  weak-minded  persons.  It  is  well  to  note,  too,  that  . 

the  accurate  family  history  of  which  Dr.  Caldicott  speaks  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain.  Sometimes  people  cannot  speak 
the  truth ;  sometimes  they  will  not.  I  have  in  my  mind,  at  the 
moment,  a  little  girl  of  seven  years  old  who  is  a  dangerous  idiot : 
when  the  parents  were  examined  they  could  not  give  any 
information  as  to  heredity  trouble,  but  since  the  child  came 
under  my  notice  the  father  has  been  removed  to  a  lunatic 
asylum.  Again,  the  mother  of  a  weak-minded  epileptic  boy 
declared  that  no  member  of  the  family  besides  the  child  suffered 
from  epilepsy ;  but  a  longer  acquaintance  with  her  proved  that 
she  herself  suffered  severely  from  the  disease.  In  yet  another 
case  the  mother,  who  brought  me  her  weak-minded  girl  of 
thirteen,  and  who  is  a  very  respectable  and  intelligent  woman,  I 

denied  any  history  of  mental  trouble  amongst  her  own  people, 
though  she  admitted  it  on  her  husband’s  side ;  I  was,  however,  able 
to  ascertain  that  her  mother  committed  suicide,  that  her  sister  j 

was  out  of  her  mind,  and  she  herself  had  been  in  an  asylum.*  j 

Mr.  Butler,  speaking  at  the  American  Association  for  the  | 

Advancement  of  Science,  said — 

I 

While  it  is  easily  possible  for  parents  of  normal  faculties,  through 
dissipation,  vice,  or  disease,  to  produce  feeble-minded  ofispring,  there 
seems  DO  method  by  which  the  tendency  can  bo  reversed,  and  the 
degeneration  thus  easily  accomplished  replaced  by  regeneration  and  | 

restoration  in  succeeding  generations.  .  .  .  Usually,  and  in  a  largo 
number  of  cases,  feeble-minded  children  are  the  ofispring  of  feeble¬ 
minded  parents.  It  is  equally  true  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
children  of  feeble-minded  parents  are  feeble-minded.”* 

'  The  reasons  given  by  ignorant  people  for  their  children’s  weakness  of  intellect 
ore  various  and  peculiar.  The  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  was  advanced  by  a 
woman  who  dated  her  child’s  defect  from  the  use  of  a  steam  kettle.  The  steam 
had  “  fogged  ins  brain,”  and  he  had  never  been  right  since. 

*  A  Notable  Factor  <J'  Social  Degeneracy.  By  Amos  W.  Butler.  [Reprinted  by 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Society  for  the  Permanent  Care  of  the  Feeble-minded.] 
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Mr.  Butler  says  further,  "  For  various  reasons  which  will  occur 
to  you,  the  mothers  are  often  known  when  the  fathers  are  not.” 
He  gives  the  case  of  a  feeble-minded  man  married  several 
times,  who  had  twenty  children.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  three  feeble-minded  boys  of  school  ago  to  every  two 
girls,  we  are  too  apt  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  feeble¬ 
minded  women.  Who  shall  count  the  children  of  the  feeble¬ 
minded  men  ?  Who  thinks  of  them  ?  ^ 

I  find  that  at  Bath,  for  instance,  there  was,  two  years  ago, 
a  male  pauper,  aged  twenty-one,  in  receipt  of  out  relief.  He  is 
mentally  defective,  but  not  bad  enough  to  be  certified  as  a 
lunatic.  Who  can  say  what  may  be  the  disastrous  consequences 
of  leaving  this  man  at  large?  For  the  climax  of  folly  to  be 
reached,  it  only  needs  for  the  authorities  to  go  one  step  further, 
and  do  what  was  done  by  the  Bumbles  of  two  American  villages 
some  while  ago — provide  a  suitable  wife  for  him  from  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  parish.  Nor  need  we  look  on  this  as  an  altogether 
impossible  thing,  even  in  England  to-day.  It  is  not  long  since 
I  was  told,  on  first-rate  authority,  of  the  governors  of  a  deaf 
and  dumb  asylum  who  encouraged  their  patients  to  marry 
each  other  on  leaving,  in  order  that  they  might  be  more  like 
other  people.  At  Bridgewater  there  were,  I  find,  twelve  persons 
of  unsound  mind,  not  idiots  or  lunatics,  receiving  out  relief. 
They  varied  in  age  from  eighteen  to  ninety,  but  were  mostly 
young.  Let  me  quote  once  more  from  Mr.  Butler,  to  illustrate 
the  result  of  leaving  such  people  as  these  at  large. 

**  A  feeble-minded  woman  .  .  .  has  been  in  the  poor  asylum  over 
twenty  years,  was  the  mother  of  two  daughters,  to  whom  she  traus- 

'  In  a  recent  report  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  London  School  Board,  the 
"tendency  to  transmit  the  strain  of  feeble-mindedness”  is  spoken  of  as  bein^ 
"  apparently  clikfly  through  the  mother.”  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  correct 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  fathers  of  weak-minded  children.  It  is  almost 
always  the  mother  who  attends  to  give  information  to  the  medical  man  who  admits 
to  the  special  class.  If  she  is  weak-minded,  the  fact  is  apparent,  and  weak-minded 
women  who  bear  children  are  more  likely  to  be  noticed  at  every  crisis  of  their  lives 
han  weak-minded  men.  I  believe  tliat  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  the  mother 
giving  information  as  to  her  weak-minded  child  is  obviously  sane,  a  correct  family 
history  would  show  weaknejs  of  intellect  on  the  father's  side.  My  own  statistics 
(and  I  have  a  list  now  of  over  1 100  names  and  addresses  of  weak-minded  cases) 
show  quite  as  frequent  transmission  from  or  through  the  father  as  the  mother. 
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milted  her  mental  defect.  One  of  these  feeble*miaded  daughters — 
Rachel — has  been  twice  married  and  has  borne  eleven  children,  three 
of  whom  are  now  dead.  Her  children  are  very  ignorant,  but  so  far 
our  records  do  not  show  that  they  have  been  the  inmates  of  any 
public  institution,  with  the  exception  of  ono  son  who  is  in  prison. 
The  other  daughter,  Kate,  has  four  children,  all  girls,  two  feeble¬ 
minded  and  two  illegitimate.  The  two  feeble-minded  daughters  have 
spent  much  of  their  lives  in  the  county  poor  asylum.  One  of  them, 
Nancy,  became  the  third  wife  of  a  feeble-minded  paralytic  man,  and 
ono  son  and  three  feeble-minded  daughters  were  born  to  her.  Her 
husband’s  second  wife  had  a  feeble-minded  daughter  who  married  an 
insano  man,  and  they  have  ono  child,  a  son.  Nancy’s  feeble-minded 
sister,  Lou,  married  a  feeble-minded  man,  and  three  daughters  and  two 
sons  have  been  the  result  of  their  marriage.  One  of  the  daughters  is 
feeble-minded.  Ono  of  the  sons,  also  feeble-minded,  is  a  natural 
criminal.  The  direct  descendants  of  the  feeble-minded  woman  first 
mentioned,  number  twenty-nine,  and  in  the  past  ten  years  twelve  of 
these  persons  have  spent  an  aggregate  of  twenty-two  years  in  the  poor 
asylum  and  orphans'  home  of  .the  county.  The  total  family  members 
reported  number  forty-seven,  and  extend  over  five  generations.” 

With  a  little  care  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce  similar  instances 
of  transmission  of  the  trouble  in  our  own  country.  Living  near 
to  me  is  a  woman  who,  at  sixteen,  married  a  half-witted  man ; 
he  is  known  as  Silly  Tom,  and  cams  a  precarious  living  by 
selling  copies  of  the  TTar  Cry.  She  has  had  ten  children 
and  buried  eight ;  the  two  survivors  are  both  girls,  very  feeble 
in  intellect.  In  one  London  workhouse  to-day  there  is  a  woman 
who,  year  by  year  for  long  past,  has  come  into  the  lying-in 
ward  with  her  baby.  Now  more  than  one  of  her  daughters  is 
doing  the  same,  and  she  has  several  grandchildren,  all  feeble¬ 
minded.  In  one  Somersetshire  workhouse  there  is  an  imbecile 
woman  with  an  imbecile  daughter  and  an  imbecile  grandchild. 
In  one  house  which  I  visited  in  Manchester  to  make  inquiry  for 
a  feeble-minded  boy  of  school  age,  I  found  also  his  sister  of 
thirty -five,  weak  in  intellect,  deaf,  nursing  her  third  illegitimate 
child.  In  another,  where  I  went  on  a  similar  errand,  as  well  as 
the  boy  I  found  two  almost  imbecile  young  men,  “good  for 
nowt  but  to  polish  th’  fire-irona”  The  child  himself  had  been 
put  to  bed  in  an  upper  room  and  left  there,  his  clothes  having 
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been  pawned,  so  soon  as  it  was  certain  that  the  school  attendance 
officer  would  not  call;  the  mistress  of  this  horrible  family — I 
could  not  make  out  whether  she  was  mother  or  grandmother — 
was  a  much  diseased  old  woman  of  whom  it  was  difficult  to  say 
whether  she  was  most  bad  or  mad.  In  cases  of  much  better 
social  standing  than  these  we  still  find,  where  we  can  obtain 
truthful  reports,  the  same  history  of  heredity.  For  example, 
a  respectable  working  man  brought  his  boy  to  me,  at  his  wits' 
end  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  child.  He  is  a  nice-looking 
little  boy  of  twelve,  in  his  third  standard  at  school,  where  he 
has  never  attracted  any  special  attention.  He  keeps  his  father 
in  constant  trouble  on  account  of  his  moral  weakness ;  he  steals 
— apparently  will  steal  anything— i/  he  is  told  to  do  so.  The 
other  day  he  took  a  jar  of  “  toffies  ”  from  a  shop  counter,  at  the 
instigation  of  an  elder  lad ;  took  a  ring  and  sold  it  for  a  penny 
to  an  older  lad  (who  pawned  it) ;  has  taken  pencils,  and  so 
forth,  at  school.  He  lies,  too,  in  the  face  of  absolute  evidence 
that  he  is  lying.  At  times  he  has  wild  fits  of  rage,  and  screams 
so  as  to  alarm  the  neighbours.  Yet,  in  my  room,  he  appeared, 
as  he  has  done  at  school,  a  gentle  docile  little  fellow.  He  owned 
very  readily  and  without  shame  to  all  his  misdoings,  telling  me 
how  he  had  managed.  Hia  father  a  aiater  died  inaane.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  weakness  of  intellect  is 
hereditary,  and  we  need  not  spend  more  time  on  that  point. 
We  may  well  say,  with  Mr.  Butler,  “Does  anything  else  re¬ 
produce  itself  so  surely  ?  ”  Such  a  case  as  this  last  one  I  have 
cited  brings  us  naturally  to  the  question — What  becomes  of  the 
weak-minded  children  when  they  pass  beyond  the  cognizance 
of  the  law ;  when,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  they  legally  cease  to  be 
elementary  school  children  ? 

In  Birmingham  an  After-care  Association  has  been  formed  to 
look  after  and  protect  the  children  dismissed  from  the  Special 
Classea  This  association  recently  made  the  following  Report 
on  forty -six  cases  on  the  list  of  the  committee. 

“(1)  Eighteen  are  at  work,  and  earning  wages  varying  from  2s.  to 
12«.  6d.  a  week.  The  average  weekly  wage  of  these  eighteen  is  7s.  Id. 

“  (2)  Two  work  with  their  fathers,  and  receive  no  wages. 
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“  (3)  Four  are  out  of  work. 

“  (4)  Seven  are  incapable  of  work  under  ordinary  circunastances, 
but  could  probably  contribute  to  their  own  support  if  under  proper 
supervision  in  a  colony.  Their  homes  are  fairly  good,  but  on  the  death 
of  the  mother  they  will  have  to  go  to  an  asylum  or  workhouse. 

“  (5)  Six  should  be  placed  at  once  under  control  in  an  asylum  or 
colony. 

“  (6)  One  is  dead. 

“  (7)  One  has  gone  to  the  workhouse. 

“  (8)  Four  cannot  be  traced. 

“  (9)  Three  have  left  Birmingham. 

“  Total  forty-six. 

“  Remarks. — It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  these  cases 
have  frequently  changed  their  situations,  losing  a  varying  number  of 
weeks’  work  during  the  change.  Therefore,  the  average  year’s  earnings 
would  give  a  lower  figure  per  week  than  7«.  Irf. 

“Judging  by  the  information  collected  by  the  members  of  the  After¬ 
care  Committee,  at  least  ten  of  the  cases  under  the  first  heading,  namely 
those  at  work,  will  never  become  self-supporting.”  ‘ 

This  Report  does  not  present  a  very  brilliant  outlook  for  the 
trained  feeble-minded  child,  merely  from  the  wage-earning 
point  of  view — which,  we  must  remember,  having  always  the 
future  generation  in  our  minds,  is  the  least  important.  And 
this  is  his  outlook  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  with  a 
kind  friend  always  at  his  elbow,  trying  to  push  him  into  suit¬ 
able  employment.  There  are  but  few  towns  where  After-Care 
Associations  have  been  formed,  and  only  in  Birmingham  have 
they  yet  had  time  to  do  any  work.  For  the  most  part  the 
boys  and  girls  are  turned  out  of  the  special  classes  to  do  the 
best  they  can  for  themselves.  Briefly,  what  happens  as  a  rule 
is  this;  a  boy  leaves  school  quite  unable  to  take  care  of  him¬ 
self  ;  very  often  the  one  wholesome  guiding  influence  of  his  life 
ceases  with  his  school-days,  since  it  is  frequently  the  case  that 
the  parents  are  very  little  stronger  in  mind  than  the  child. 
Their  one  notion  is  to  make  him  earn  money  for  them.  He 
knows  no  skilled  work,  and  cannot  keep  a  situation  if  he  gets 

‘  I  am  indebted  for  these  particulars  to  Mrs.  Pinsent,  of  the  Birmingham  After¬ 
care  Committee,  vho  has  done  and  is  doing  invaluable  work,  both  in  helping  the 
mental  weaklings  and  in  collecting  information. 
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one ;  sometimes  capriciously  leaving  his  work,  sometimes  being 
discharged,  not  generally  for  physical  inability  to  perform  his 
task,  but  for  some  irregularity  or  eccentricity.  Then  he  comes 
upon  the  streets,  sells  matches,  shoe-laces,  papers,  and  generally 
ends  by  turning  up  in  gaol.  By  this  time  he  has  become  used 
to  a  vagrant  life,  and  as  he  can  only  move  along  the  path  of 
least  resistance,  and  as  it  is  made  so  much  easier  for  him  to  go 
wrong  than  right,  he  goes  wrong  persistently,  and  becomes  a 
confirmed  criminal.  So  he  grows  up  through  a  pitiful  and 
degraded  youth  to  a  pitiful  and  degraded  manhood,  and  dies, 
leaving  behind  him  offspring  to  cany  on  the  horrible  tradition. 
If  we  think,  we  shall  see  that  this  is  only  what  might  be 
expected. 

Two  qualities  seem  to  be  common  to  the  very  great  majority 
of  weak-minded  persons — a  love  of  music  which  often  amounts 
to  a  capacity  for  music,  and  a  great  weakness  of  will-power. 
The  first  of  these  is  very  interesting,  but  not  an  important  factor 
in  the  child’s  life,  excepting  as  a  source  of  happiness,  and, 
occasionally,  as  a  source  of  danger.  I  know  a  little  fellow  who 
is  in  constant  additional  risk  because  he  can  sing,  and  is  enticed 
into  public-houses  to  display  his  talent.  Though  distinctly 
abnormal  in  intellect,  he  has  brain-power  enough  to  enable  him 
to  sing  intelligently  as  well  as  musically ;  but  that  is  not  the 
case  with  most  weak-minded  children.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  however,  which  are  brought  to  me,  a  history  is  given  of 
special  delight  in  music.  Often  the  parents  will  say,  “  1  don’t 
think  ho  can  be  so  very  bad,  he  is  so  clever  at  music.”  I  know 
one  idiot  epileptic  boy  who  has  almost  no  intelligible  speech, 
who  plays  tunes  on  a  mouth  organ  correctly  and  with  great 
delight  Unfortunately,  a  large  mouth  organ  is  rather  a  danger¬ 
ous  weapon,  and  he  can  only  be  allowed  a  small  one.  I  know 
a  weak-minded  paralyzed  youth  of  eighteen,  who  listens 
delightedly  to  the  best  music,  and  loses  his  temper  only  when 
he  hears  a  barrel-organ  or  incorrect  playing.  His  sister  makes 
her  living  by  teaching  music.  Yet  another  case  has  been 
reported  to  me,  who  is  the  son  of  a  vicar  and  has  sufiBcient 
musical  knowledge  to  conduct  his  father’s  choral  services.  In 
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our  special  classes  it  is  always  noticed  by  visitors  that  the 
singing  is  particularly  tuneful  and  sweet. 

This,  as  I  said,  is  interesting,  and  opens  up  a  field  for 
speculation  as  to  abnormal  mental  gifts,  faculties  which  are 
beyond  the  control  of  the  will  and  cannot  be  acquired,  such  as 
are  found  in  musical  and  mathematical  geniuses.  But  it  is  the 
\  other  characteristic  of  the  weak-minded  which  gives  so  much 

cause  of  apprehension  as  to  their  future.  What  can  life  be  for 
an  unprotected  youth  who  has  absolutely  no  power  of  self- 
direction  ?  He  must  become  the  victim  of  every  vicious  person 
in  whose  path  he  falls.  The  little  lad,  whose  case  I  quoted 
above,  stole  because  he  was  told  to  do  so ;  another,  who  is  in  our 
schools  to-day,  put  a  stone  through  a  plate-glass  window  at  the 
instigation  of  a  boy  of  five ;  another,  past  school  age,  who  is  at 
work,  lias  several  times  taken  money  because  he  was  threatened 
by  other  boys.  Twice  of  late  I  have  noted  cases  in  the  Police 
Reports  in  which  boys  of  weak  intellect  have  been  charged  with 
attempted  train-wrecking,  in  conjunction  with  other  youths  who 
were  normal  in  mind.  How  obvious  is  the  next  step ! 

Read  this  case.  J.  W.  (26),  and  W.  J.  (20),  were  chargcil 
with  a  series  of  thefts  and  burglaries.  The  young  men  are 
tailors,  and  have  been  working  together. 

“  Mr.  A.  Jones,  on  behalf  of  J.  W.,  said  he  could  say  nothing  in 
excuse  or  extenuation  of  the  offences,  and  he  could  suggest  no  motive. 
The  prisoner  had  no  earthly  reason  for  committing  the  series  of 
felonies,  and  the  only  explanation  was  that  from  childhooil  he  had 
been  of  an  adventurous  spirit,  and  that  he  embarked  upon  these  enter¬ 
prises  more  in  the  spirit  of  bravado  than  with  any  serious  intention 
of  profiting  by  what  was  stolon.  He  was  not  in  need  ;  he  was  not 
intemperate  ;  nor  did  ho  do  any  betting,  and  ho  was  respectably  con¬ 
nected.”  “  Mr.  Gibbons,  on  behalf  of  the  other  prisoner,  suggested 
that  he  had  been  influenced  by  J.  W.,  and  gave  medical  proof  that  ho 
was  of  uncertain  intellect,  and  one  who  might  be  easily  influenced  to 
do  wrong.”  “  The  judge  said  he  could  not  at  all  understand  why 
J.  W.  committed  the  crimes.  .  . .  He  also  told  W.  J.  that,  whether  ho 
were  clever  or  not,  ho  must  be  good.” 

Both  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 

Is  the  judge  the  only  one  who  "  cannot  understand  ”  ?  Is  it 
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not  only  too  likely  that  the  elder  prisoner  did  not  understand 
himself  ?  And  as  to  poor  puzzle-headed,  easily  persuaded  W.  J., 
can  anything  be  more  futile  and  foolish  than  the  method  of  the 
law  in  dealing  with  him  ?  He  is  told  he  must  be  good,  even  if 
ho  is  not  clever,  and  is  sent  to  gaol  for  two  months,  to  come 
out  minus  a  character,  dropped  to  the  level  of  other  weak  and 
wicked  human  beings.  It  would  take  a  very  clever  person  to 
be  good  in  such  circumstances,  and  W.  J.  is  not  clever.  The 
whole  action  of  the  law,  as  it  stands  at  present,  tends  to  aggravate 
the  evil  with  which  we  want  to  deal  Take  the  case  of  the 
juvenile  criminal ;  he  cannot  be  committed  to  any  reformatory 
if  he  be  known  to  be  of  weak  intellect,  nor  can  he  be  sent  to  any 
residential  home  for  feeble-minded  boys,  because  there  is  none 
certi6ed  by  the  Home  Office.  Again,  Mr.  Holmes,  the  prison 
missionary,  author  of  Pictures  and  Problems  of  ths  London 
Police  Courts,  told  me  that  he  had  known  a  boy  to  be  committed 
to  a  reformatory  twice  within  six  months,  because  by  the  police 
court  authorities  his  true  condition  was  not  recognized.  Placed 
under  observation  for  a  time,  in  circumstances  which  did  not 
permit  of  his  displaying  any  eccentricity,  he  was  certified  as 
**  fit,”  and  despatched  to  an  institution.  There  his  unfitness  soon 
became  apparent,  and  he  was  discharged,  to  come  again  upon 
the  streets  and  be  again  committed. 

We  must  remember  that  theft  is  the  least  harmful  of  the 
crimes  likely  to  be  committed  by  the  weak-minded.  He  will 
be  the  slave  not  only  of  mischievous  suggestion  from  without, 
but  of  all  his  own  animal  passions,  and  these  will  increase  in 
strength  with  indulgence.  It  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  of  assault  are  due  to  weakness  of  intellect  on  the  part 
of  the  criminal.  We  must  all  have  been  struck  by  the  absolute 
want  of  purpose  in  many  of  the  crimes  we  read  of  in  the  police 
reports.  According  to  the  predominant  tendency  of  the  boy’s 
mind  will  be  the  particular  nature  of  the  trouble  he  will  fall 
into.  J.,  for  example,  b  a  lad  who  can  do  a  certain  amount 
of  head-work,  though  he  is  behindhand.  He  is  fairly  strong 
physically,  and  will  probably  be  able  to  maintain  himself  after 
a  fashion  as  a  labourer.  But  he  is  one  of  that  peculiarly  difficult 
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class  of  children  who  have  no  moral  sense.  He  is  exceedingly 
mischievous,  and  shortly  before  I  saw  him  he  had  procured  a 
box  of  matches  and  set  fire  to  the  cloaks  in  the  school  cloak¬ 
room.  Little  L,  again,  is  another  boy  of  this  kind :  he  is 
destructive  to  the  last  degree,  and  having  set  his  heart  on  accom¬ 
plishing  one  particular  piece  of  mischief  (the  pulling  down  of 
a  piece  of  lead  piping  from  a  wall),  even  very  severe  physical 
punishment  several  times  infiicted  would  not  keep  him  from 
returning  to  it  again  and  again.  Such  children  are  often 
curiously  insensible  to  pain,  and  therefore  quite  indifierent  to 
the  pain  they  inflict  on  others.  Restless  and  troublesome  in 
class,  dangerous  in  the  playground,  quite  unashamed,  untouched 
by  kindness  or  punishment,  these  lads  will  inevitably  grow  into 
the  Hooligan  type.  L.  is  twenty  years  old  now,  and  earns  some 
sort  of  living ;  he  is  the  terror  of  all  who  have  to  do  with  him 
— the  son  of  a  father  who  was  “  queer.”  He  is  an  ill-conditioned, 
badly-built  lad,  with  a  malformed  head.  Many  people  have 
tried  to  keep  a  hold  on  him,  and  probably  that  is  why  he  has 
not  yet  been  convicted.  These  lads  will,  no  doubt,  all  become 
fathers.  G.  is  another  type  of  child ;  he  is  fifteen  years  old,  an 
orphan.  He  attended  school  regularly,  but  never  learned  any¬ 
thing.  He  was  taken  on  at  the  “  shop  ”  where  his  step-grand¬ 
father  worked,  and  could  do  what  he  was  put  to.  But  there  were 
wheels,  and  bands  going  round  the  wheels,  and  the  boy  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  put  pieces  of  his  clothing  or  other 
articles  under  the  bands,  to  see  them  drawn  in,  so,  of  course,  he 
was  discharged.  The  old  man  then  bought  him  a  “  knocking- 
up  ”  round.  The  boy  showed  me,  with  immense  pride,  how  he 
rattled  on  the  widows  with  a  contrivance  made  from  the  frame 
of  an  old  umbrella.  But  he  knocked  up  the  wrong  people. 
Put  to  carrying  out  coal,  he  dumped  it  in  the  wrong  yards. 
Moreover,  he  had  the  passion  for  and  sympathy  with  animals  so 
often  found  in  weak-minded  persons,  and  was  constantly  letting 
loose  dogs,  and  pigeons,  and  poultry.  He  is  now  in  an  idiot 
asylum,  though  he  is  by  no  means  an  idiot,  and  will  be  turned 
out  at  the  end  of  seven  years  to  take  his  share  in  producing  the 
next  generation. 
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As  regards  feeble-minded  girls,  the  evil  result  of  their  con¬ 
dition  is  more  obvious,  though  not  more  real  For  this  reason 
more  attempts  have  been  made  to  help  them  than  their  afflicted 
brothers,  though  many  of  these  attempts  have  hitherto  been 
failures,  owing  to  the  prevailing  idea  that  their  disease  w^as  a 
curable  one.  More  and  more,  however,  those  people  who  have 
had  experience  are  becoming  convinced  that  there  is  no  real 
remedy  but  in  permanent  detention.  Whereas  there  is,  out¬ 
side  idiot  asylums,  only  accommodation  for  forty-two  feeble¬ 
minded  boys  other  than  paupers  in  Great  Britain,  there  are 
between  twenty  and  thirty  homes  for  girls.  As  I  ssiid  before, 
at  every  crisis  of  life  a  woman  is  more  likely  to  come  under 
observation  than  a  man.  In  school,  the  history  is  very  much 
the  same  os  that  of  the  boya  A.  G.  is  a  pretty,  well-grown  girl, 
fairly  advanced  in  her  standards.  She  is  normal  in  appearance, 
excepting  for  a  restless  expression  in  her  eyes.  Her  father  is  a 
criminal  and  has  deserted  his  wife,  a  woman  of  a  very  low  type. 
The  girl  steals  in  school,  very  ingeniously,  and  is  quite  proud  of 
her  misdoings.  Her  mother  flogs  her  for  the  thefts ;  she  then 
sleeps  out  to  avoid  the  beating,  and  is  found  at  night  in  the 
street  by  the  attendance  officer.  The  girl  will  very  likely 
become  such  a  one  as  N.,  a  girl  whom  I  knew,  and  who  was 
living  the  worst  possible  kind  of  life.  I  could  make  no  impres¬ 
sion  at  all  upon  her.  Her  answer  to  my  remonstrances  and 
ofiers  of  help  was  a  silly  laugh,  and  “  The  police  can’t  get  me  for 
anything  1  do.”  She  had  no  conscience  beyond  half  a  crown 
and  costs.  I  went  to  see  her  mother,  but  she  was  a  deaf  mute. 
Or  possibly  A.  C.  might  become  such  a  girl  as  poor  little  M., 
who  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years’  penal  servitude  for  drowning 
the  two  children  of  her  master.  M.  was  fifteen  years  old,  and 
would  be  released  when  she  was  thirty.  In  all  likelihood  these 
three  girls  will  become  mothers. 

Fortunately,  with  the  girls  as  with  the  boys,  the  morally 
defective  are  not  a  common  type  of  the  feeble-minded.  Con¬ 
sider  the  bearing  of  such  a  paragraph  as  this,  cut  from  a 
Manchester  paper : — 

“  It  was  stated  to  the  magistrates  at  the  City  Police  Courts  this 
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mora'iDg  tbat  T.  T.,  a  girl  of  nearly  sixteen  years  of  age,  bad  been 
missing  from  ber  borne  since  Friday  morning,  when  sbe  left  borne  to 
go  to  ber  work,  but  did  not  turn  up.  As  she  is  of  rather  weak  intellect, 
it  is  feared  she  has  been  decoyed!' 

It  is  not  very  long  since  I  saw  a  child,  aged  fourteen  years, 
in  the  workhouse  infirmary  with  her  infant  in  her  arms,  and 
there  are  few  women  guardians  who  could  not  give  similar 
instances.  The  life  of  such  girls  as  these  is  pitiable  in  the 
extreme.  Tear  by  year  they  return  to  the  workhouse  to  bear 
children,  many  of  whom,  fortunately,  die,  but  some  of  whom 
live  to  repeat  their  mothers’  experience.  Tear  by  year  they 
become  more  degraded,  wretched,  and  restless.  Nor  do  the  girls 
who  come  under  notice  in  this  way  represent  nearly  all  of  their 
class.  Very  many  of  them  are  confined  at  home,  and  it  is  a 
marvel  that  more  of  them  do  not  die,  merely  from  the  hardship 
of  their  conditions.  Moreover,  there  is  scarcely  any  institution 
or  society  that  has  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  women  of  the 
lower  classes  but  bears  witness  to  the  prevalence  of  this  terrible 
evil  For  instance,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of 
London,  held  on  January  7,  1903,  the  following  significant 
remarks  were  made — 

^  Dr.  Jones  said  tbat  tbe  insanity  of  pregnancy  was  more  common 
among  single  women,  tbe  disappointment,  sbame,  and  disgrace  of  ille¬ 
gitimacy  being  an  important  factor  in  tbe  mental  breakdown. 

**  Dr.  C.  A.  Mercier  did  not  tbink  tbat  single  women  wbo  became 
mothers  suffered  much  emotional  stress  as  a  rule.  Many  of  them  were 
already  balf-witted,  and  tbe  insanity  of  tbe  puerperium  was  only  an 
exaggeration  of  tbeir  usual  state.  Tbe  rest  were,  for  tbe  most  part, 
upon  a  low  moral  plane. 

**  Dr.  R.  Percy  Smith  called  attention  to  Dr.  F.  S.  Clouston’s  state¬ 
ment  tbat  7o  per  cent  of  the  puerperal  cases  admitted  to  Morningsidc 
Asylum  followed  illegitimate  births. 

“  Dr.  W.  Lloyd  Audriezen  concluded,  from  a  careful  study  of  sta¬ 
tistics,  tbat  illegitimate  pregnancy  was  twice  as  frequently  followed  by 
mental  disorder  as  legitimate  pregnancy."  * 

I  am  assured  by  those  who  have  to  do  with  night  shelters 
'  The  Lancet,  Jon.  24,  1903,  pp.  239  f. 
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for  women  that  very  many  who  come  into  them  are  weak  in 
intellect. 

Many  of  the  cases  of  cruelty  to  children  and  child  murder 
could  be  traced  to  this  cause.  At  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
in  November,  1902,  a  man  and  his  wife  were  charged  with 
causing  by  neglect  the  death  of  their  child.  The  man  gave 
evidence  that  his  wife  had  been  “put  away”  several  times 
because  her  head  was  weak. 

Again,  not  very  long  ago,  a  woman  was  charged  in  Cheshire 
with  the  murder  of  her  illegitimate  child,  and  the  evidence 
made  it  quite  plain  that  she  was  “  simple,”  and  almost  certain 
that  she  was  epileptic. 

It  is  argued  that  there  are  not  enough  of  these  poor  weak¬ 
lings  to  constitute  a  serious  danger  to  society,  and  I  notice  that 
everybody  who  has  not  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
subject  supposes  that  the  one  or  two  cases  of  which  he  is  aware 
are  notable  exceptions.  It  is  very  rarely  that  I  come  across 
any  one  who  is  not  aware  of  at  least  one  case.  But  without 
maintaining  that  there  is  one  defective  to  every  sane  adult  of 
our  population,  it  is  quite  evident  from  figures  to  hand  that  the 
number  of  the  feeble-minded  is  appallingly  large  and  rapidly 
increasing.  And  here  I  must  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  legally  classified  idiots,  imbeciles,  and  feeble-minded 
is  not  yet  any  guide  to  the  number  actually  existing,  and  until 
all  these  persons  are  classified  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many 
there  are  of  them.  I  have  myself  a  list  of  about  1100  cases  of 
weak-minded  and  epileptic  persons.  Amongst  these  some  few 
are  idiots,  six  are  sane  epileptics.  Nearly  200  have  been  referred 
to  me  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  the  remainder  belong 
to  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  Five  hundred  were  in  attendance 
at  board  schools  in  Manchester  six  years  ago,  when  I  made  an 
inspection  of  all  the  Board’s  scholars,  39,600,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  necessity  for  special  schools  in  the  town.  All  these 
cases  were  reported  on  by  Dr.  Ashby,  of  the  Children’s  Hospital. 
The  majority  of  these  500  are  now  legally  adults,  and  probably 
go  a  long  way  towards  accounting  for  the  unemployed  and  un¬ 
employable  men  who  have  caused  such  searchings  of  heart  to 
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our  local  philanthropists  by  sleeping  out  on  the  brick-crofta  this 
winter.  We  now  have  special  schools  at  work,  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  cases  that  are  brought  for  admission  that  very  many, 
even  of  idiots  and  imbeciles,  escape  official  notice  altogether,  and 
that  it  is  not  until  one  is  working  amongst  the  poor  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  come  for  help  in  their  trouble,  that  one  can 
realize  what  a  moss  of  incompetents  is  in  our  midst.  So  far  as 
I  can  judge,  our  statistics  will  most  likely  show,  in  the  coarse  of 
another  two  years  or  so,  that  we  have  in  Manchester  about  1000 
children  of  weak  mind  under  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  London,  on 
Lady  Day,  1902,  there  were  2901  children  in  the  schools  for 
the  mentally  defective,  and  no  one  pretends  that  nearly  all  the 
suitable  cases  are  in  school. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  child  of  the  merely  feeble  in 
mind  may  be  an  idiot,  and  then  consider  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : — 

“  The  figures  of  lunacy  show  that  the  increase  of  pauper  lunacy 
forms  one  of  London’s  most  pressing  and  difficult  problems.  During 
the  years  1888-1900. accommodation  was  provided  by  the  Council  for 
about  seven  thousand  fresh  cases,  but  even  this  barely  kept  the  supply 
equal  to  the  demand.  The  following  figures,  taken  from  a  very 
interesting  diagram  in  the  Report,  form  a  sufficient  indication  of  the 
urgency  of  this  question.  The  first  lino  eonsists  of  actual  numbers  ; 
the  other  three  are  proportional  numbers  reduced  to  the  same  base. 

1S89. 

“  Total  number  of  pauper  lunatics  . .  . .  16,000 

Increase  of  population . 16,000 

Increase  of  ordinary  pauperism . 16,000 

Estimated  increase  of  pauper  lunacy  based  on  1 qqq 
census  returns  . > 

“  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  pauper  lunacy  has  increased  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  increase  either  in  population  or  in  ordinary  pauperism, 
and  that  the  estimated  increase  fell  short  of  the  actual  by  about  2400 
eases.”  ^ 

What,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  do  you  propose  that  we  should 
do  ?  Is  the  problem  not  too  diflScult  ?  Are  the  numbers  of  the 

'  Report  of  South-  Western  District  Poor  Law  Conference,  No.  8  of  1902-1903, 
p.  405. 

VOL.  XIIL—NO.  3.  T 


1900. 

. .  21,369 
. .  17,601 
. .  17,082 

..  18,972 
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weak-minded  not  already  beyond  our  management  ?  Mr.  W.  IL 
Dickinson,  in  a  recent  paper,  says : — 

“  These  calculations,  if  applied  to  the  total  population  of  England 
and  Wales,  would  give  numbers  varying  between  180,000  and  330,000. 
I  think,  however,  that  such  figures  would  be  considerably  above  the 
real  facts,  but  I  believe  I  shall  not  be  exaggerating  if  I  say  that  we 
have  in  England  and  Wales,  in  addition  to  the  110,000  certified  lunatics, 
another  100,000  who  certainly  are  not  mad,  but,  as  certainly,  are  not 
sane.”  ^ 

Personally,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Dickinson’s  first  estimate  will 
prove  to  be  no  exaggeration.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  at  present, 
great  numbers  of  the  feeble-minded  are  entirely  overlooked. 
The  more,  to  the  casual  observer,  they  resemble  perfectly  sane 
people,  the  more  likely  they  are  not  to  be  noticed,  and  the  greater 
is  the  risk  society  incurs  from  their  existence.  But,  assuming 
the  lowest  of  the  numbers  given  by  Mr.  Dickinson  to  be  the 
correct  one,  it  will  be — it  is,  I  know — asserted  that  such  an 
appalling  mass  of  incompetency  is  beyond  our  grappling  with, 
that  the  cost  and  labour  of  dealing  with  another  hundred  thousand 
people  who  are  not  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  are  too 
great  to  be  undertaken,  and  that  all  we  can  do  is  to  let  them 
alone.  Very  many  people  have,  with  much  reason,  taken  up 
the  attitude  that  we  had  better  let  them  alone  than  gather  them 
together  and  give  them  special  education  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  then  turn  them  out  to  take  upon  themselves  the  ordinary 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizens. 

There  are,  however,  considerations  which  should  save  us  from 
such  a  policy  of  despair.  To  begin  with,  we  must  remember 
that  in  asking  that  the  weak-minded  should  be  segregated  and 
taken  care  of,  we  are  not  asking  that  any  new  burden  should  be 
imposed  upon  the  people.  We  have  to  take  core  of  these  feeble 
members  of  society  as  it  is ;  only,  instead  of  recognizing  them  for 
what  they  are,  we  call  them  paupers  and  criminals,  and  provide 
for  them  in  workhouses  and  goola  Recently  a  case  was  reported 
of  a  woman  who  was  convicted  for  the  fortieth  time ;  it  was 

*  The  Treatment  of  the  Feeble-minded.  By  W.  H.  Dickinson,  D.L.,  L.C.C. 
Paper  read  before  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference,  March,  1903. 
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added  that  she  was  known  to  be  of  feeble  mind.  Can  there  be 
greater  and  more  extravagant  stupidity  than  to  put  the  machinery 
of  the  law  in  motion  forty  times,  for  the  sake  of  a  poor  creature 
who  might  have  been  detained  in  a  happy  home  before  she  had 
begun  to  do  any  harm  to  herself  or  other  people  ?  There  can  be 
no  more  costly  way  of  dealing  with  the  mentally  incapable  than 
through  the  police  courts.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  convict 
costs  £40  a  year,  a  prisoner  £24,  and  a  pauper  £21.  And  when 
this  money  has  been  expended,  no  particular  good  has  been 
achieved.  We  have  rolled  our  stone  up  the  hill,  only  to  relax 
our  exertions  and  let  it  roll  down  again,  for  some  one  else  to 
repeat  the  useless  labour.  For  three  months,  or  six  months,  or 
a  year  we  impose  upon  these  poor  souls  the  will-power  in  which 
they  are  lacking,  and  then,  when  they  have  for  a  while  exercised 
the  good  habits  we  desire  for  them,  we  withdraw  our  help  and 
down  they  go  again.  So,  again,  we  take  them  into  the  work- 
house,  we  feed  them  and  clean  them  and  tend  them  at  enormous 
cost,  and  then  let  them  go,  to  become  again  hungry  and  dirty 
and  neglected.  In  one  loay  or  another  the  great  majority  of  the 
feeble-minded  come  upon  the  rates.  Keep  them  we  must  and 
do :  the  question  is — Can  w’e  not  do  it  in  some  more  humane 
and  rational  way  ?  I  think  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
we  can.  In  fact,  all  those  who  are  properly  described  as  feeble¬ 
minded  can  work,  and,  what  is  more,  enjoy  working.  The  late 
Sir  Douglas  Qalton  said,  that  the  feeble-minded  man  could  never 
be  worth  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  man ;  that  three-fourths 
ho  might,  in  favourable  circumstances,  generally  become.  In 
the  milder  cases,  the  sum  which  would  be  lacking  towards  their 
complete  self-support  would  be  represented  by  the  wages  and 
keep  of  their  supervisor,  who  would  supply  the  will-power 
which  they  lack. 

Granted  that  we  intend  to  make  suitable  provision  for  these 
w^eaklings,  their  lack  of  will-power  becomes  an  important  factor 
in  our  favour.  Whilst  the  feeble-minded  child  is  a  child,  you 
can  run  him  into  any  groove.  He  will  do  anything  bad  that  is 
suggested  to  him,  or  he  will  do  anything  good.  Of  course  some 
of  them  have  fits  of  obstinacy,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  exceedingly 
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easy  to  guide.  “My  children  are  all  quite  good,”  said  the 
matron  of  a  residential  school  for  the  defective,  the  other  day ; 
but,  if  they  had  been  left  on  the  streets,  they  would  all  have 
been  quite  bad.  We  must,  therefore,  get  it  into  our  heads  that 
the  greatest  good  of  the  community  and  of  the  sufferers  can 
only  be  achieved  by  treating  the  mentally  defective  properly 
from  a  very  early  age,  and  by  treating  them  permanently. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  train  them  on  the  same  lines 
as  healthy  children.  Very  early  in  life  a  skilled  physician  can, 
in  almost  every  case,  detect  the  unsound  brain.  And,  finally, 
let  us  clearly  understand  that,  if  there  be  no  mistake  about  the 
diagnosis,  the  unsound  brain  can  never  be  turned  into  a  sound 
one.^ 

In  educating  these  children,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that,  later  on,  we  shall  want  them  to  do  what  they  can  towards 
their  own  support.  Not  educated,  or  educated  improperly, 
instead  of  being  worth  three-fourths  of  a  man,  each  one  will  cost 
us  the  keep  of  three  men,  and  have  a  painful  and  wretched 
existence  into  the  bargain.  All  the  training  given  to  them 
should  be  practical.  If  we  struggle  from  six  to  sixteen  to  teach 
weak-minded  children  out  of  books,  we  waste  our  time  and 
opportunity.  All  the  book-learning  we  can  give  to  such  a  child 
will  be  of  no  use  to  it.  In  rare  cases — ^and  it  is  easy  to  find  out 
which  they  are — we  may  teach  enough  reading  to  add  a  pleasure 
to  their  lives,  and  nothing  which  can  do  that  should  be  neglected. 

'  The  first  step  to  be  taken  towards  dealing  wisely  with  this  question  is  to  make 
the  Elementary  Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Act  of  1899  compul¬ 
sory  instead  of  permissive.  Every  school  authority  should  be  obliged  to  provide 
suitable  and  sufficient  accommodation  for  defective  and  epileptic  children.  Then, 
permanent  residential  schools  or  colonies  should  be  a  part  of  the  scheme.  These 
should  be  graded  for  all  ages,  and  should  be  in  the  country,  and  some  of  those  for 
children  of  school  age  should  be  certified  by  the  Home  Office,  as  well  as  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  committal  of  a  child  of  defective  intel¬ 
lect  who  is  under  improper  guardianship.  The  principal  difficulty  at  present  in 
making  use  of  permanent  schools  lies  with  the  relatives,  but  that  can  be  got  over 
by  giving  tbe  authorities  power  to  detain  those  children  who  are  proved  by  their 
day-school  experience  to  be  of  weak  intellect.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  or  sooner, 
every  child  of  this  type  should  be  transferred  to  a  permanent  residential  school, 
there  to  remain  to  tbe  end  of  its  days,  a  child  still,  but  a  harmless  happy  child, 
instead  of  a  dangerous  and  degraded  one. 
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But,  for  the  most  part,  book-learning  will  be  painfully  acquired 
and  quickly  forgotten.  On  the  other  hand,  manual  training 
will  be  most  helpful,  and  it  should  always  be  of  a  practical  kind. 
It  is  waste  of  time  to  teach  a  lad  to  wind  wool  round  cardboard, 
or  to  prick  holes  in  paper.  Hand  and  eye  can  be  trained  on 
tasks  which  are  useful  in  themselves,  and  which,  when  completed, 
give  the  child  the  pleasure  of  feeling  that  he  has  achieved  some¬ 
thing.  Let  him  learn  to  black  his  boots,  to  dress  himself,  to  put 
his  own  buttons  on,  to  knit  and  mend  his  own  stockings,  and, 
when  he  is  in  a  residential  school,  to  prepare  his  own  meals  and 
make  his  own  bed.  Let  boys  and  girls  alike  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  gardening,  poultry,  and  pig-keeping ;  they  should  know  that 
the  vegetables  and  fruit  they  eat  are  of  their  own  growing.  We 
should  be  careful  about  classification ;  it  is  not  good  for  the  best 
to  be  mixed  with  the  worst  cases.  But  we  must  remember  that 
there  are  very  few,  even  amongst  the  most  hopeless  cases  of  all 
— the  epileptic  feeble-minded, — who  are  not  capable  of  some 
training,^  and  there  are  none  who  have  not  a  right  to  be  allowed 
to  do  as  much  work  as  they  can.  Only  think  how  the  normal 
child  rejoices  in  being  allowed  to  share  the  tasks  of  its  grown-up 
friends ;  that,  at  any  rate,  is  a  joy  which,  though  it  will  cost 
much  patience  and  perseverance  at  first,  we  have  no  right  to 
withhold  from  our  little  weaklings.  I  have  in  my  mind,  at  this 
moment,  fifteen  little  lads  who,  nine  months  ago,  could  not  wash 
or  dress  themselves;  three  are  epileptic,  two  are  very  badly 
weak-minded.  Now  all  can  dress  themselves ;  they  behave  like 
little  gentlemen  at  table ;  they  black  their  boots,  and  are  very 
proud  to  black  mine ;  in  the  garden,  some  begin  to  be  of  use  to 
the  gardener ;  some  can  attend  to  the  poultry ;  some  can  peel 
potatoes  and  clean  taps.  I  cannot  say  that  their  intellects  have 
yet  improved  much,  but  their  manners  and  habits  and  health 
have  and  will  go  on  improving,  so  long  as  they  are  under  a  wise 
and  kind  control.  I  hope  that  these  children,  as  well  as  girls 
placed  under  similar  training,  will  by-and-by  become  very  useful 
members  of  society — that  is,  of  the  little  society  in  which  they 

*  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  visit  one  of  the  large  idiot  asylums,  and  see  for 
himself  the  manrellous  results  obtained  by  patience,  skill,  and  kindness. 
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will  be  required  to  live.  Great  care  is  taken  that  every  eflfort 
they  make  shall  be  directed,  if  not  to  learning  a  game,  towards 
some  useful  purpose.  In  this  way  they  will  not  only  contribute 
by  their  labour  towards  the  expenses  of  the  institution,  but  they 
learn  to  believe  that  it,  and  its  garden,  and  its  live  stock,  belong 
to  them,  and  they  will  improve  physically,  mentally,  and  morally, 
for  the  healing  power  of  work  is  great.  Nor  is  there  any  unkind¬ 
ness  to  the  children  in  thus  utilizing  their  little  powers  as  far 
as  they  will  go;  by  judiciously  varying  their  occupations,  and 
taking  care  that  they  are  never  allowed  to  attempt  tasks  beyond 
their  strength,  all  manual  work  may  be  made  as  delightful  as 
play.  It  is  a  great  joy  to  a  child  to  be  given  a  spade  and  allowed 
to  dig  a  hole ;  it  is  even  a  greater  joy  to  be  shown  how  to  dig  a 
series  of  holes  and  put  plants  in  them,  and  then  to  be  taught 
to  water  and  weed  his  plants,  and  to  gather  his  crop  in  duo 
season. 

No  doubt  to  the  average  ratepayer  the  most  important  question 
will  seem  to  be — In  what  direction  is  the  wage-earning  capacity 
of  these  poor  folk  the  greatest  ?  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  can  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage  for  themselves 
and  others  on  the  land.  The  schools  or  colonies  should  be  placed 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  (in  Essex,  for  example)  where  the 
land  is  going  out  of  cultivation  and  the  population  decreasing. 
They  should  be  very  rigidly  inspected.  What  should  be  aimed 
at  is  a  simple,  wholesome  life,  in  which  the  workers  may  actually 
produce  the  food  on  which  they  live.  Nor  should  the  men  be 
kept  entirely  to  the  outdoor  work,  and  the  women  to  the  cook¬ 
ing,  cleaning,  and  washing.  Mother  Earth  has  as  kindly  an 
embrace  for  her  daughters  as  for  her  sons,  and  both  would  gain 
by  enjoying  a  variety  of  occupations.  Profits,  of  course,  could 
not  be  looked  for  from  such  an  industrial  colony ;  but,  were  it 
properly  managed,  its  inhabitants  might  be  nearly  if  not  quite 
self-supporting,  and  they  would  be  happy  and  harmless. 

I  am  aware  of  certain  objections,  physical  difficulties,  which 
occur  at  once  to  the  mind  when  we  talk  of  segregation,  but  it  is 
evident,  from  the  experience  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  the 
legally  detained,  that  these  can  be  surmounted. 
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Finally,  let  me  point  out  that  it  is  futile  to  talk  of  feeble* 
minded  criminals  as  sinners  :  sin  there  most  be,  where  so  much 
crime  and  misery  are,  but  the  sin  lies  where  the  responsibility 
lies,  and  that  is,  with  every  sane  person  who  knows  of  these 
things  and  does  nothing  to  alter  them. 

The  burden  of  responsibility  lies  with  us.  Let  us  take  it  up 
and  carry  it,  while  it  is  yet  not  too  heavy  for  us. 

Mary  Dendy. 


AUSTRALIA’S  OPPORTUNITY. 


rrO  the  historian  and  the  philosopher  of  the  future  the  federation 
of  Australia  will  probably  seem  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
purely  human  events  which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  (and  so  far  os  we 
can  see  equally  certainly  for  the  last)  the  people  of  one  entire 
continent,  speaking  one  language,  obeying  one  common  law,  and 
deriving  their  descent  from  one  common  origin,  have  elected  to 
become  partners  in  one  indissoluble  Commonwealth,  whose 
dominion  stretches  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west 
over  the  whole  of  Australia,  and  extends  to  the  adjacent  island 
of  Tasmania.  The  deep  and  vital  significance  of  this  fact  can 
perhaps  best  be  realized  by  imagining  for  a  moment  that  all  the 
other  portions  of  the  human  world  were  submerged  under  the 
sea.  In  such  a  case  the  federated  states  would  not  only  be 
self-supporting,  but  could  probably  provide  themselves  with 
every  necessary,  every  comfort,  and  every  luxury  (excepting 
perhaps,  diamonds  !)  which  the  civilized  world  has  ever  known 
or  utilized.  To  such  an  extent  is  every  climate  and  every  soil 
included  within  the  range  of  the  new  Federation,  that  for 
material  purposes  (though,  of  course,  for  material  purposes  only) 
such  a  cataclysm  as  I  have  imagined  would  not  after  a  short 
time  appreciably  afiect  the  inhabitants  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.  They  could  still  from  their  own  soil  and  their 
own  various  territories  provide  themselves  with  practically  all 
the  requirements  of  life  to  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
accustomed. 

But  wonderful  as  the  fact  of  Australian  Federation  is,  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  the  peoples  of  the  federated  states  in 
the  building  of  their  Federal  Capital  is  still  more  wonderful. 
Only  once  before  has  there  been  even  the  semblance  of  a  similar 
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opportunity.  When  the  United  States  authorities,  weary  of  the 
conflicting  claims  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  other  centres, 
determined  to  choose  a  new  site  for  their  capital,  and  thus  to 
placate  the  jealousy  of  the  rival  claimants  by  satisfying  none, 
they  h6kd  no  doubt  a  similar  opportunity  so  far  as  starting  with 
a  free  hand  and  a  virgin  site  was  concerned.  But  Washington 
was  founded  before  the  era  of  scientific  invention.  Even  so,  the 
happy  chance  by  which,  to  avoid  inter-state  jealousies,  it  was 
decided,  in  1791,  that  sixty-four  miles  should  be  ceded  by  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia,  and  called  the  district  of  Columbia,  has  been 
abundantly  rewarded  by  the  magnificent  result.  Washington — 

“  was  planned  and  laid  out  by  a  Frenchman,  Major  L’Enfant,  and  it  is 
chiefly  due  to  his  taste  and  to  the  breadth  and  largeness  of  his  ideas 
that  to-day,  more  than  one  hundred  years  after  its  foundation,  it  takes 
rank  amongst  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  world.  It  has  been 
aptly  called  the  City  of  Magnificent  Distances  ;  it  is  still  growing  on 
his  plans,  and  when  the  empty  spaces  are  filled  up,  it  will  be  indeed 
magnificent.” 

This  is  how  the  Hon.  Maud  Pauncefote  describes  Washington  of 
to-day  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  February,  and  no  one  can 
surely  be  more  qualified  to  speak  than  the  bearer  of  such  a 
name. 

But  if  to  start  with  a  free  hand  a  hundred  years  ago  was  a 
great  advantage,  so  that  to-day  Washington  “  takes  rank  amongst 
the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  world,”  the  advantage  now 
conferred  by  starting  on  virgin  soil  is  so  infinitely  greater,  that 
the  difference  may  be  considered  rather  one  of  kind  than  of  mere 
degree.  To  put  it  in  one  brief  sentence,  to  Australia  is  now 
given,  for  the  first  time  in  the  world’s  history,  the  power  of 
showing  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  scientific  city-building. 
Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  possibilities  of  the  position,  both 
from  a  moral  and  a  material  standpoint,  before  I  consider  the 
situation  in  some  of  its  more  striking  details. 

In  all  ages  and  in  all  places  men’s  hearts  have  instinctively 
turned  to  their  capital  city  as  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
their  patriotism.  This  is  equally  true  of  ancient  as  of  modem 
times.  Jerusalem  and  Rome,  Paris  and  London,  have  each  been 
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respectively  the  centres  of  national  life  and  national  aspirations. 
Some  of  the  most  magniBcent  poetry  in  the  Hebrew  language  is 
centred,  so  to  speak,  in  Jerusalem.  To  the  capital  city,  even  in 
bondage,  the  heart  of  the  exiled  Hebrew  fondly  turned.  “  If  I 
forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.” 
And  in  many  cases  there  was  some  particular  part  of  the  capital 
city  to  which  the  affection  of  the  inhabitants  was  especially 
directed.  If  Athens  was  to  Attica  the  one  city  in  the  world,  so 
of  Athens  itself  the  Acropolis  was  the  very  jewel  and  crowning 
glory.  It  was  the  watchword  of  the  Athenian  wherever  he 
went,  and  to  render  its  splendid  summit  even  more  splendid  was 
the  task  to  which  her  most  eminent  sculptors  gladly  dedicated 
their  supreme  efforts.  Amongst  our  own  people,  Westminster 
Abbey,  “the  Valhalla  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,”  has  always  been 
regarded  as  the  very  shrine  and  focus  of  our  national  existence, 
and  it  is  surely  one  of  the  ironies  of  history  that  the  great  sea- 
captain,  who  on  more  than  one  occasion  before  a  great  naval 
engagement  exclaimed,  “  Westminster  Abbey  or  Victory !  ”  should 
have  been  laid  to  rest  in  St  Paul’s  Cathedral  This  patriotic 
aspiration  then,  which  makes  the  heart  of  every  thinking  citizen 
naturally  yearn  towards  the  capital  city,  is  a  fact  of  deep  national 
import  It  is  a  feeling  which  ought  to  be  strengthened  and 
encouraged  in  every  way.  It  exists  even  where  there  is  little 
in  the  outward  circumstances  to  call  it  into  being.  How  much 
stronger  might  it  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  city  not  built  up  by 
chance,  but  placed  on  a  spot  carefully  selected  beforehand,  and 
adorned  and  beautified  by  all  the  art  and  experience  of  the  ages. 

This  is  Australia’s  great  and  unique  opportunity  at  the  present 
time;  and  it  is  an  opportunity  which  if  neglected  can  never 
occur  again.  All  the  resources,  all  the  inventions  of  civilization, 
accumulated  through  the  centuries  by  social  and  sanitary  science, 
are  at  her  sei^'ice.  All  the  most  modem  discoveries  of  the 
architect,  the  builder,  the  electrician  and  the  engineer — gas  and 
electricity ;  the  tram- way  and  the  motor-car ;  the  telegraph  and 
the  telephone — are  alike  at  her  service,  and  can  be  utilized  in 
conjunction  on  preconceived  and  carefully  matured  lines  in  a 
way  which  has  never  been  possible  before. 
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On  all  the  many  and  varied  poasibilities  of  such  a  situation 
it  is  impossible  in  an  article  of  this  kind  even  to  touch.  Some 
of  them  will  immediately  occur  to  my  readers  as  a  necessary 
sequence  to  the  position ;  others  will  gradually  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  those  who  think  it  worth  while  to  devote  any  serious 
thought  to  the  potentialities  of  capital-building  on  a  new  site ; 
but  there  are  a  few  points  of  which  I  desire,  however  briefly,  to 
indicate  the  salient  features.  The  first  and  most  important 
consideration  is  the  site.  In  order  to  make  provision  for  any 
future  requirements,  a  suitable  and  spacious  area  of  virgin  soil 
must  be  selected.  If  our  capital  is  to  be  built  with  that  freedom 
and  breadth  of  conception  which  alone  can  befit  the  representative 
and  official  abode  of  a  great  nation,  its  builders  must  have  an 
absolutely  free  hand,  and  this  can  only  be  safeguarded  if  there 
are  no  squalid  traditions  and  no  vested  interests  to  contend 
against.  This,  indeed,  is  one  chief  reason  why  the  choice  of 
Bombala,  or  rather  a  site  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombala, 
seems  eminently  suitable,  because  it  appears  that  in  that  locality 
a  very  large  area  of  virgin  soil  can  be  obtained.  With  a  site 
such  as  I  have  suggested,  the  possibilities  of  the  final  result  arc 
only  limited  by  the  capacity  of  those  to  whom  the  task  is 
entrusted.  At  the  very  outset,  the  antiquated  idea  that  a  city  is 
a  mere  congeries  of  houses  and  buildings  should  be  finally  put 
aside.  It  is  an  idea  which  has  owed  its  existence  to  the  fact 
that  cities  in  the  past  have  for  the  most  part  gradually  grown 
up  from  hamlets  and  villages  into  important  centres  by  the  mere 
fortuitous  accretion  of  population.  If  we  are  now  to  create 
a  city  which  is  in  any  way  to  be  worthy  of  the  potentialities  of 
civilization,  such  a  conception  of  the  case  must  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  In  the  very  centre  of  our  new  city  we  would  place  a 
splendid  and  spacious  park,  which  should  serve  alike  as  the 
heart  and  lungs  of  the  capital.  Around  this  should  run  a  wide 
and  imposing  “  boulevard,”  from  which  all  the  main  thorough¬ 
fares  of  the  city  should  radiate.  If  a  circular  tramline  were  to 
run  round  this  boulevard,  and  were  connected  with  lines  running 
along  the  main  thoroughfares,  every  part  of  the  capital  would 
be  rendered  easily  and  conveniently  accessible.  Especially  would 
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this  be  the  case  if  a  similar  circular  line  were  to  be  placed  around 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  if  provision  were  made  for  the 
addition  of  new  circular  lines  in  accordance  with  the  growth  of 
the  suburbs.  By  this  means  each  successive  development  could 
be  regulated  according  to  a  preconceived  and  symmetrical  plan, 
for  the  space  in  each  successive  circle  would  be  filled,  before  any 
new  building  outside  that  circle  were  permitted. 

But  we  should  not  rest  satisfied  with  having  provided  an 
ample  and  imposing  breathing-space  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 
There  is  no  inherent  reason  why  Nature  should  be  so  completely 
divorced  from  the  habitations  of  men,  as  has  been  the  custom  in 
the  past.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  have  the  busiest  thorough¬ 
fares  and  the  most  important  centres  of  commercial  activity 
side  by  side  with  all  the  restfulness  and  repose  of  a  sylvan 
retreat.  The  well-known  promenade  at  Cheltenham  is  a  notable 
example  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction.  With  its 
splendid  shops  and  imposing  buildings,  it  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  busiest  quarter  of  that  beautiful  and  fashionable  watering- 
place,  while,  on  the  other,  its  double  avenue  of  noble  elm-trees 
ofiers  as  perfect  an  example  of  “  Nature  in  the  city  ”  as  can  bo 
found  in  any  part  of  the  temperate  hemispheres.  What  has 
been  accomplished  at  Cheltenham  with  so  much  success  on  a 
small  scale,  should  be  done  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Federal  Capital  on  a  large  and  generous  basis.  Perhaps  the 
best  existing  example  of  the  way  in  which  a  “  Garden  City 
can  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  beauty  and  amenity  of  life  is 
afforded  by  Washington,  as  the  following  brief  extract  from  the 
article  already  quoted  will  serve  to  show : — 

“The  spring  in  Washington  is  a  time  of  joy  !  The  whole  town 
becomes  a  garden  with  its  numerous  befiowered  circles,  and  many  of 
the  private  houses,  which  all  stand  back  from  the  pavement  in  a  grass 
plot,  also  have  borders  of  tulips,  crocuses,  hyacinths  and  rose-bushes. 
Standing  in  any  of  the  circles,  the  straight,  shady  streets  radiate  as 
from  a  star.  With  the  first  fine  tracery  of  green  lacework,  it  grows 
greener  and  greener  till  the  town  is  a  leafy  bower.” 

Such  is  the  efiect  which  Washington  produces  on  a  cultured 
and  artistic  eye.  But  Washington  has  become  a  Garden  City 
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more  by  good  luck  than  good  management  There  was,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  no  deliberate  and  preconceived  idea  on  the  part 
of  its  founders  to  make  such  a  creation.  If  from  the  foresight 
which  laid  out  Washington  in  large  and  generous  spaces  a 
Garden  City  has  nevertheless  sprung  into  being,  how  much  more 
might  be  accomplished  if  such  a  creation  were  deliberately 
planned  and  fostered  by  the  founders  of  Australia’s  Federal 
Capital. 

Again,  the  inhabitants  of  older  countries  and  more  complex 
civilizations  have  to  take  their  cities  as  they  find  them.  They 
have,  from  the  very  necessities  of  the  case,  to  put  up  with 
narrow  thoroughfares  and  devious  streets,  whose  irregularity 
and  want  of  plan  often  cause  immense  congestion  of  traffic, 
simply  because  the  expense  of  laying  out  a  city  de  novo  would 
be  so  excessive  that  it  could  not  be  adequately  recouped  by  the 
increased  facilities  and  conveniences  of  a  properly  organized 
system.  The  annual  loss  to  London,  which  is  occasioned  by  a 
constricted  thoroughfare  like  the  Strand,  must  be  something 
enormous ;  and  this  is  only  an  extreme  example  of  what  always 
happens  when  the  growth  of  a  city  is  fettered  and  hampered  by 
the  existence  of  long-established  means  of  transit,  which  were 
laid  out  at  a  time  when  the  possibilities  of  more  extended  traffic 
were  undreamt  of.  This  defect  is,  of  course,  less  patent  in 
Australia  than  Europe,  but  the  city  of  Sydney,  which,  before 
the  passing  of  the  Constitution  was  a  rival  with  Melbourne  for 
the  coveted  position  of  Federal  Capital,  is  certainly  a  case  in  point. 
The  want  of  pre-arranged  method  is  conspicuous  enough  in 
Sydney  to  make  it,  on  this  ground  alone,  extremely  fortunate 
that  she  was  not  selected. 

As  Washington  was  planned  and  laid  out  beforehand  by 
Major  I’Enfant,  so,  but  with  oven  greater  care  in  proportion  to 
our  greater  scientific  knowledge  and  our  more  numerous  (and  in 
some  cases  conflicting  *)  requirements,  must  our  Federal  Capital 
be  planned  beforehand  on  the  best  available  methods  and  by  tho 
best  available  talent.  In  this  connexion  must  be  mentioned  the 
desirability  of  securing  beforehand  not  only  a  well-matured  plan 
'  In  the  way  of  drainage  pipes,  wires,  tubes,  rail  and  tram  lines,  etc. 
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of  the  city,  capable  of  meeting  its  various  periods  of  growth,  as 
I  have  already  suggested,  but  also  some  uniform  and  harmonious 
style  of  architecture  in  all  buildings,  whether  private  or  public,  so 
that  our  city  shall  be  complete,  not  only  in  its  individual  parts, 
but  also  as  a  whole  and  in  the  artistic  relation  of  one  part  to  the 
other.  In  an  ordinary  city  there  is  nothing  more  offeasive  to 
the  eye  than  the  way  in  which  even  single  streets  grow  up 
without  any  plan  or  coherency  in  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  build¬ 
ings.  The  magnificent  effect  which  might  be  produced  in  a  city 
whose  general  architectural  design  had  all  been  arranged  before¬ 
hand  in  accordance  with  a  definite  and  regular  plan,  can  hardly 
be  realized  by  eyes  which  are  accustomed  to  the  disorderly 
jumble  of  the  average  town;  but  there  is  a  plan  extant  of  the 
original  idea  of  Cambridge  University  (before  Trinity  Street 
was  allowed  to  block  what  was  intended  to  be  a  noble  and 
imposing  vista  of  buildings)  which  gives  some  idea  of  what 
might  be  effected  in  this  direction. 

Closely  allied  with  this  suggestion  is  the  possibility  of  a  great 
social  and  municipal  experiment.  If  such  a  site  as  I  have  desig¬ 
nated  be  selected,  the  Commonwealth  will  acquire  the  land  on 
which  our  city  is  to  be  ^built  at  practically  “  prairie  value.” 
Having  once  got  the  soil,  why  should  we  part  with  the  fee 
simple  ?  The  unearned  increment  obtained  from  building  land 
in  cities  is  enormous.  This  value  is  created  by  the  citizens  as  a 
whole,  and,  theoretically,  it  is  only  just  and  equitable  that  what 
they  have  produced  they  should  also  enjoy.  Should  the  Federal 
Government  be  wise  enough  to  retain  the  ownership  of  all  the 
soil  of  their  capital,  the  income  obtained  from  this  source  alone 
should  be  enough  to  drain  and  to  light  the  city,  and  probably 
also  to  give  a  cheap  and  abundant  water  supply  with  the 
minimum  of  accruing  taxes.  Theoretically  it  might  even  seem 
wisest  for  the  Commonwealth  to  become  its  own  builder ;  but 
there  are  obvious  practical  objections  to  such  a  course  when  a 
Ministry  is  in  any  way  liable  to  be  dominated  by  a  Labour 
Party ;  but  the  diflSculty  might  easily  be  solved  by  the  ninety- 
nine  years’  lease  system.  By  this  method  the  initial  cost  could 
be  saved  to  the  Federal  Govemmeuj;,  and  if  all  the  buildings 
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under  such  a  system  had  to  be  erected  in  accordance  with  a 
specified  plan,  the  Commonwealth  could,  as  the  leases  fell  in, 
become  possessed  of  a  beautiful,  harmonious,  and  valuable 
property,  without  any  necessity  for  reckless  borrowing.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  however,  it  must  be  remarked  that  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  prudence  of  some  of  the  public  works’  schemes  of 
Australia,  for  which  money  has  been  obtained  from  the  English 
lender,  the  safety  of  a  scheme  by  which  land  obtained  at  “  prairie 
value  ”  is  converted  into  an  important  capital  city  could  hardly 
be  called  in  question. 

On  one  other  social  experiment  I  may  briefly  touch.  It  is 
already  widely  recognized  in  Australia  that  in  the  Federal 
Capital  and  Territory  the  problem  of  liquor-traflic  reform  must 
be  seriously  faced  from  the  very  outset.  Petitions  to  that  effect 
have  already  been  prepared  for  presentation  by  the  South 
Australian  State  Retail  Liquor  League,  and  by  the  Hobart  (now 
Tasmanian)  Public-house  Trust  Association.  The  former  is 
somewhat  lengthy  to  quote,  but  the  latter  runs  as  follows : — 

“  That,  iu  the  opinion  of  this  association,  elimination  of  private 
profit  is  an  essential  feature  in  any  practical  reform  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  And  your  petitioners  respectfully  urge  that  this  principle, 
which  is  the  acknowledged  basis  of  scientific  reform,  should  be 
exclusively  adopted  in  the  Federal  Capital  and  Territory  ;  and  your 
petitioners  pray  that  your  Honourable  House  will,  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  legislate  to  that  effect.” 

The  root-idea  which  underlies  these  and  similar  proposals  is, 
of  course,  originally  borrowed  from  the  Gothenburg  system, 
and  consists  in  the  “  elimination  of  private  profit.”  Whatever 
particular  application  of  that  principle  may  be  ultimately 
adopted  in  the  Federal  territory,  it  is  clear  that  the  opportunity 
afforded  for  trying  the  experiment  under  the  most  advantageous 
circumstances  will  be  quite  exceptional.  By  article  125  of  the 
Australian  Constitution,  “  such  territory  shall  contain  an  area  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  square  miles ;  ”  and  the  area  actually 
selected  will,  in  all  probability,  be  considerably  larger.  If  a 
virgin  site  be  selected  for  the  capital  and  surrounding  Federal 
territory,  there  will  be  no  vested  interests  to  contend  with,  and 
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no  vexed  question  of  compensation  to  solve.  These  are  the  real 
and  the  only  obstacles  to  temperance  reform  in  existing  commu¬ 
nities.^  But  no  such  impediments  could  exist  in  the  official 
centre  of  the  nascent  Commonwealth.  In  our  Federal  Capital 
the  authorities  would  start  with  a  free  hand,  and  with  all  the 
advantage  of  the  experience  derived,  not  only  from  Scandina¬ 
vian  licensing  reform,  but  also  from  the  more  recent  experiments 
of  the  Public-house  Trusts,  which  are  now  making  such  steady 
progress  in  England.  That  in  our  new  community  the  moral 
effect  of  such  a  new  departure  would  be  great  and  beneficial 
cannot  be  doubted.  But  the  material  results  would  probably 
be  equally  8atisf8M5tory  and  equally  beneficial.  The  profits 
derived  from  the  drink  traffic  are  now  confined  to  a  few  private 
individuals.  Under  the  new  system  they  can  be  applied  to 
making  the  beautiful  and  ideal  city,  which  we  have  now  the 
opportunity  of  creating,  even  more  beautiful  and  attractive. 
The  possibilities  which  lie  in  the  direction  of  providing  suitable 
means  of  recreation  out  of  the  profits  of  the  drink  traffic  are 
thoroughly  discussed  in  Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sherwell’s  work, 
but  their  suggestions,  though  noteworthy,  are  too  long  to  quote. 
But  an  excellent  and  brief  illustration  of  what  can  be  effected 
by  this  means  from  the  profits  of  one  licensed  house,  is  afforded 
by  the  Hill  of  Beath  Tavern  in  Fifeshire,  which  is  under  the 
management  of  a  local  trust  society : — 

“  There  are  now  ample  inducements  for  rational  recreation  outside 
the  house,  all  provided  from  the  profits  of  the  public-home.^  There 
is  an  excellent  and  well-kept  bowling-green  ;  and  a  building,  compris¬ 
ing  reading-room,  library,  and  billiard-room,  is  now  open.  It  is  a 
handsome  building,  and  is  very  much  appreciated.  Then  there  is  the 
electric  lighting  of  the  village — a  great  boon  ;  and  a  singing-class  and 
a  football  club  are  subsidized.” 

If  all  this  can  be  done  in  a  mining  village  of  1300  inhabitants, 
what  far  larger  results  might  we  not  expect  from  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  similar  system  in  our  Federal  capital  ? 

Having  thus  briefly  drawn  attention  to  some  of  the  possibilities 

*  Cf.  Rowntree  and  Sherwell’s  The  Temperance  VrMem  and  Social  Refvrm, 
p.  158. 

*  The  italics  are  my  own. 
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which  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Capital  on  a  virgin  site  seems  to 
offer,  I  must  refer  to  what  I  cannot  but  consider  the  dangerous 
and  mistaken  attempt  which  is  being  made  by  Senator  Dobson 
to  induce  the  federal  states  to  go  back  from  their  deliberate 
and  matured  decision,  and  to  make  Sydney  the  Federal  Capital* 
That  such  an  attempt  can  possibly  succeed,  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  believe,  but  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  being  made  shows 
how  little  the  magnitude  of  our  opportunity  is  realized  in  some 
quarters;  while  the  suggested  proposal  to  tamper  with  the 
Constitution  (which  has  made  us  into  one  indissoluble  Federal 
Commonwealth)  so  soon  after  its  foundation,  is  in  itself  a  sign 
of  sufficiently  ominous  political  importance. 

The  futility  of  the  attempt,  indeed,  is  best  shown  by  clause 
125  of  the  Constitution,  which  runs  as  follows : — 

‘‘  The  scat  of  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Parliament,  and  shall  be  within  territory  which  shall  have  been 
granted  to  or  acquired  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  shall  be  vested  in 
and  belong  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  shall  be  in  the  state  of  New 
South  fVales,  and  be  distant  not  less  than  one  hundred  miles  from 
Sydney.  Such  territory  shall  contain  an  area  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  square  miles,  and  such  portion  thereof  as  shall  consist  of 
Crown  lands  shall  be  granted  to  the  Commonwealth  without  any  pay¬ 
ment  therefor}  The  Parliament  shall  sit  at  Melbourne  until  it  meet 
at  the  seat  of  Government.” 

Such  is  the  clause  as  it  was  eventually  framed,  being  admittedly 
a  deliberate  and  satisfactory  compromise  between  the  rival 
claims  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  and  the  states  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria.  It  will  bo  observed  that,  as  a  result,  the 
capital,  though  it  must  be  in  New  South  Wales,  must  be  at  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  miles  from  Sydney.  The 
solution  arrived  at  after  long  and  earnest  consideration  must  be 
considered  eminently  satisfactory,  not  only  in  view  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  to  the  Commonwealth,  but  also  because  by  this 
means  a  dangerous  and  long-standing  rivalry  between  two 
powerful  states  has  been  happily  terminated.  None  the  less 
grave,  however,  is  the  existence  in  any  class  of  the  community 

'  The  italics  are  my  own. 
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of  a  party  which  is  ready  to  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  most 
vital  parts  of  an  essential  and  deliberate  compact.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  possibility  of  such  attempts  was  foreseen  and  safe¬ 
guarded  by  the  framers  of  the  Australian  Constitution.  By 
article  128,  no  alteration  can  be  made  in  the  Constitution,  unless 
the  proposed  law  be  first  passed  by  an  absolute  majority  of  each 
house  of  the  Federal  Parliament ;  and,  secondly,  submitted  in  a 
period  of  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  six  months  in  each 
state  to  the  electors  for  the  House  of  Representatives.  And  it 
can  only  finally  become  law  “  if  in  a  majority  of  the  states  a 
majority  of  the  electors  voting  approve  the  proposed  law,  and  if 
a  majority  of  all  the  electors  voting  also  approve  the  proposed 
law.”  Lastly,  there  must  also  be  the  approval  of  the  majority 
of  the  electors  voting  in  the  actual  state  affected.  That  within 
two  years  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth  such  a 
proposal  should  have  been  brought  forward  abundantly  justifies 
the  prudence  of  the  framers  of  the  Federal  compact,  who  realized 
the  solemnity  of  the  union  which  they  were  contracting,  and  the 
necessity  of  preventing  its  being  lightly  tampered  with.  For,  as 
Messrs.  Quick  and  Garran  aptly  remark,  in  their  monumental 
Annotated  Constitution  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth : — 

**  A  constitution  is  a  charter  of  government ;  it  is  a  deed  of  trust, 
containing  covenants  between  the  sovereign  community  and  its  indi¬ 
vidual  units.  These  covenants  should  not  be  lightly  or  inconsiderately 
altered.”  And  again,  “  Where  a  community  is  founded  on  a  political 
compact,  it  is  only  fair  and  reasonable  that  that  compact  should  ho 
protected,  not  only  against  the  designs  of  those  who  wish  to  disturb 
it  by  introducing  revolutionary  projects,  but  also  against  the  risk  of 
thoughtless  tinkering  and  theoretical  experiments.” 

Such  bciog  the  constitutional  position,  it  would  scarcely  seem 
worth  while  to  refer  at  any  greater  length  to  a  proposal  of  so 
unconstitutional  and  fantastic  a  character,  were  it  not  that  one 
argument  has  been  put  forward  in  its  defence  which  seems  to 
need  brief  consideration.  Thus,  in  a  signed  article  in  the 
Examiner,  a  newspaper  published  in  Launceston,  Tasmania, 
Senator  Dobson,  to  whom  the  idea  of  substituting  Sydney  for 
the  constitutional  capital  is  principally  if  not  solely  due,  writes — 
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“  I  bcliore  there  are  thousands  of  persons  who  shrink,  as  I  do,  from 
advocating  tho  enormous  expenditure  which  must  result  from  building 
a  capital  in  the  *  backblocks.’ 

On  what  principle  of  economics  Mr.  Dobson  can  consider  that  it 
will  be  cheaper  to  house,  say,  20,000  persons  in  an  overpopulated 
city,  where  building  land  has  already  reached  enormous  prices, 
rather  than  on  a  virgin  site,  where  land  can  be  obtained  at 
**  prairie  value,”  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  of  the  chief  and  most  obvious  reasons  for  building  our  capital 
on  a  new  site,  is  the  immediate  and  inevitable  economy  which 
will  thereby  be  effected.  The  number  of  persons  attracted  to 
the  federal  seat  of  Government,  whether  it  be  at  Bombala, 
Sydney,  or  elsewhere,  will  presumably  be  the  same.  At  Bombala 
the  estimated  value  of  the  land  (as  given  in  the  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  and  admirably  illustrated  Proposed  Federal  Capital  Sites, 
issued  by  authority  of  the  New  South  Wales  Government)  is 
from  £1  10s.  to  £5  or  £7  per  acre.  At  a  rough  estimate  the 
city  might  be  supposed  to  occupy,  at  tho  commencement,  four 
square  miles,  of  which  two  square  miles  might  be  deducted  for 
streets  and  open  spaces.  This  would  give  two  square  miles  or 
1280  acres,  of  which  the  value  would  immediately  become,  on 
the  average,  probably  not  less  than  £1000  an  acre,  giving  a 
rough  total  value  of  £1,280,000.  If  we  estimate  the  purchase 
money  at  so  high  a  figure  as  £5^  an  acre,  the  total  spent  on 
purchasing  the  actual  four  square  miles  included  in  the  above 
computation,  would  only  be  £12,800,  so  that,  if  my  figures 
are  approximately  correct,  there  would  be  an  immediate  clear 
gain  of  a  very  large  sum.  Though  some  of  tho  land  might  not 
be  worth  the  estimated  average  value  per  acre,  it  must,  on  tho 
other  hand,  be  remembered  that  in  the  main  business  centres  it 
would  probably  far  exceed  it 

If  Sydney  had  been  selected  as  the  Federal  Capital,  a  similar 
increase  of  population  must  inevitably  have  occurred.  Additional 
building  land  would,  in  one  direction  or  another,  have  had  to  bo 
made  available.  No  doubt  the  process  in  such  a  case  would  be 
practically  invisible  and  unnoticed,  except  in  the  case  of  the 

'  There  are  actually  6000  acres  of  Crown  lands  available  at  Bombala  gratis. 
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purchase  of  particular  sites  for  definite  Federal  purposes.  But  it 
would  none  the  less  exist.  A  lai^e  increase  in  the  value  of 
building  land  round  Sydney  would  undoubtedly  take  place. 
For  that  unearned  increment  some  one  would  have  to  pay. 
Money  for  the  necessary  extra  buildings,  whether  public  or 
private,  would  have  to  be  obtained.  In  the  case  of  Sydney,  the 
borrowing  would  presumably  be  arranged  by  private  enterprise. 
But  if,  as  I  have  suggested,  the  land  were  let  at  Bombala  on 
ninety-nine  years’  leases,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  necessary 
finances  should  not  be  obtained  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  sites  available.  I 
hold  no  brief  for  Bombala  in  particular,  as  I  have  never  seen 
that  or  any  other  of  the  proposed  sites  except  by  means  of  the 
admirable  photographs  issued  by  the  Minister  for  Home  Affairs. 
I  have  merely  mentioned  Bombala,  because  from  general  report 
it  appears  to  possess  an  admirable  climate,  and  to  combine  many 
other  natural  advantages.  It  is  only  sixty  miles  from  the  port 
of  Eden.  It  has  a  minimum  altitude  of  2250  feet,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a  large  expanse  of  level  land,  the  mean  altitude 
being  2400  feet.  Its  climate  is  remarkably  healthy  and  cool. 
The  mean  temperature  for  spring  is  55"Q° ;  for  summer,  661® ;  for 
autumn,  56*1® ;  and  for  winter,  43  6®.  The  average  rainfall  for 
ten  years  has  been  29  inches,  while  the  facilities  for  water  supply 
and  drainage  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  An  excellent  supply 
of  pure  water  can  be  obtained  from  the  Delegate  River ;  while 
the  trend  of  the  country  is  admirably  suited  for  drainage 
purposes,  and  the  soil  is  a  porous  absorbent  loam.  For  building 
purposes  no  site  could  be  more  suitable.  There  are  "  unlimited 
quantities  of  good  building  stone — granite,  sandstone,  freestone, 
slate,  and  limestone,  also  clay  for  brick  making,”  whilst  timber 
is  abundant  and  varied. 

But  many  of  the  other  suggested  sites  appear  almost  equally 
suitable.  As  an  example,  I  may  mention  Carcoar-Qarland  and 
Lake  George,  both  of  which  are  situate  at  an  altitude  of  over 
2000  feet,  and  appear  to  possess  correspondingly  temperate 
climates.  In  both  localities  there  are  also  large  areas  of  virgin 
land  available,  which  is  one  of  the  prime  requisites  of  the  situa- 
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tion.  There  are  other  sites,  such  as  Armidale,  Goolboum,  and 
Bathurst,  which,  on  this  ground  alone,  should,  I  think,  be 
excluded ;  for  they  are  already  centres  of  a  considerable  popu¬ 
lation.  Above  all  things  we  must  start  with  a  free  hand, 
and  that  is  impossible  unless  we  can  start  with  an  absolutely 
virgin  site. 

The  only  real  difficulty  will  be  in  the  choice  of  a  name.  Yass, 
Wagga  Wagga,  or  even  Bombala,  are  hardly  euphonious  enough 
to  be  preserved  as  the  names  of  a  great  and  monumental  under¬ 
taking.  For  the  United  States,  under  similar  circumstances, 
the  choice  was  easy ;  but  Australia  has  had  no  great  national 
struggle,  and  consequently  has  produced  no  conspicuously  pre¬ 
eminent  man.  Sir  Robert  Torrens,  indeed,  by  his  simplification 
of  the  system  of  land  transfer,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  national  benefactor  of  United  Australia,  but  his  name 
would  hardly  be  more  euphonious  than  some  of  the  original 
appellations.  Hopetown  would  be  a  graceful  commemoration  of 
the  first  Govemor-Qeneral’s  tenure  of  office;  but,  as  his  term 
unfortunately  came  to  a  premature  close,  there  is  not,  I  fear, 
much  chance  of  its  adoption.  "  Regina  ”  would,  in  the  writer’s 
opinion,  perhaps  be  as  appropriate  a  name  as  any.  The  name  is 
original  and  harmonious,  and  it  would  fitly  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  great  Queen  during  whose  long  reign  Australia 
was  so  largely  colonized,  and  before  the  close  of  which  Australian 
Federation  became  a  living  reality. 

And  now  let  me  briefly  sum  up  the  main  points  to  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  draw  attention  in  this  paper.  It  has  been 
my  purpose  to  show  that  in  the  building  of  her  Federal  Capital 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  has,  indeed,  a  magnificent  and 
unique  opportunity.  All  the  resources  of  science  are  at  her  call ; 
and  she  can  create  such  a  city  as  the  world  has  never  seen  before 
— a  city  that  shall  be  the  joy  and  wonder  of  the  whole  earth, 
and  an  object-lesson  to  the  nations  for  all  time.  The  possibilities 
of  such  a  situation  are  so  vast  that  it  has  been  impossible  to 
draw  attention  to  them  all ;  but  I  have  briefly  discussed  some  of 
its  main  features,  such  as  the  creation  of  a  “  Garden  City,"  the 
retention  of  the  “  fee  simple,"  the  striking  results  to  be  obtained 
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by  architectural  uniformity  on  a  deliberate  and  preconceived 
plan,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  scientific  reform  of  the 
liquor  traffic  in  a  site  uncontaminated  by  vested  interests.  Let 
me  add  one  word  in  conclusion.  That  the  proper  solution  of 
this  question  is  of  vital  importance  to  Australia  will  hardly  bo 
denied.  But  1  venture  to  think  it  is  also  of  real  importance  to 
the  Empire.  As  in  the  natural  body,  so  in  the  Imperial  body 
politic,  the  highest  attainable  welfare  of  every  part  must  be  of 
vital  interest  and  concern  to  the  whole.  And  if  this  bo  so,  not 
only  Australia,  nor  even  Great  Britain  alone,  but  every  one  of 
her  great  colonial  dependencies  must  be  immediately  interested 
in  the  proper  development  and  full  realization  of  Australia’s 
magniGcent  and  unique  opportunity. 


R.  E.  Macnaquten. 


STATE  EXPERIMENTS  IN  AUSTRALIA 
AND  NEW  ZEALAND.! 


TN  the  two  volumes  which  describe  State  Experiments  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Reeves  has  put  a  cro\vn  to 
the  obligations  under  which  he  had  already  placed  all  students  of 
social  economics.  This  is  a  cose  in  which  the  author  of  the  book 
is  also  the  author  of  some  of  the  results  it  records,  but  his  object 
has  been  not  so  much  to  justify  these  "  experiments.”  as  to  put  the 
student  in  a  position  to  form  his  own  judgment.  If  Mr.  Reeves’s 
account  is  sympathetic,  it  is  also  candid ;  and  his  two  volumes  are 
all  the  more  authentic  as  a  document,  inasmuch  as,  with  all  his 
desire  to  sink  the  personal  equation,  he  could  not  help  describing 
these  experiment  from  the  inside.  This  book,  therefore,  is  a  first* 
hand  record,  not  merely  of  results,  but  of  what  is  of  even  greater 
significance — of  the  motives  and  ideas  behind  these  results.  The 
student  could  not  have  desired  a  more  intimate  as  well  as  a 
more  connected  account  of  experiments  in  law  and  administra* 
tion,  which  whatever  may  be  said  of  their  importance,  are  of 
the  highest  interest  and  significance. 

But,  if  it  is  a  great  boon  to  the  student  to  have  before  him 
such  a  full  and  connected  account  of  these  experiments,  it  is  by 
no  means  easy,  even  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Reeves,  to  pass  any¬ 
thing  like  a  certain  or  adequate  judgment  upon  experiments 
which  have  been  so  extraordinarily  rapid  and  so  remarkably 
adventurous.  They  are  literally  and  emphatically  “experi¬ 
ments,”  none  of  which,  perhaps,  has  been  tried  long  enough  to 
be  sufficiently  tested.  There  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  no 
experiment  in  law  or  administration  of  which  the  Australasian 
colonies  are  not  prepared  to  make  trial  as  occasion  serves,  and 

‘  StaU  ExptrimenU  in  Atutralia  and  New  Zealand.  By  W.  P.  Reeres. 
[2  vols.  Tiii.,  391  and  367  pp.  8to.  24«.  net.  Richards.  London,  1902.] 
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at  the  shortest  notice.  Certainly  these  colonies  do  not  look  long 
before  they  leap.  They  have  few  prejudices,  and,  some  might 
think,  no  “  principles.”  On  the  face  of  them,  these  experiments 
are  the  product  of  “  short  ”  rather  than  “  long  ”  views,  of  emer¬ 
gency  rather  than  of  premeditation.  Mr.  Reeves  does  not  think 
worse  of  these  qualities  for  their  defects. 

^  Interesting  as  it  is  to  trace  the  aims  and  guiding  principles  of  tbo 
various  Progressive  parties  in  the  colonies,  it  is  of  far  more  importance 
to  examine  their  actions.  Hazy  and  half-articulate  as  their  speakers 
so  often  seem  when  groping  after  general  principles  of  policy,  crude 
and  careless  as  they  appear  on  the  rare  occasions  when  they  touch  on 
economics,  there  is  no  want  of  distinct  purpose  or  practical  skill  in 
their  acts.  If  their  constructive  legislators  are  not  artists,  they  may 
at  least  claim  to  be  handy  men.  Their  expositions  of  social  require¬ 
ments  and  economic  possibilities  may  often  lack  finish  ;  but  when  face 
to  face  with  a  demand  for  reforms  from  which  well-read  but  dawdling 
pedants  in  other  countries  shrink,  they  have  the  boldness  to  go  forward, 
and  the  knack  of  doing  work  that  will  serve  the  purpose.  Colonists 
are  used  to  find  themselves  in  odd  plights.  They  are  men  of  their 
hands,  used  to  making  shifts,  inventing  devices,  getting  out  of  scrapes, 
and  confronting  the  unexpected.  Something  of  this  handiness  and 
readiness  in  emergencies  is  found  in  their  politicians.  Their  laws  and 
administrative  expedients  may  often  seem  as  rough  and  ready  as 
Robinson  Crusoe’s  make-shifts — but,  somehow,  they  usually  work” 
(vol.  i.,  p.  74). 

The  character  and  circumstances  of  colonial  democracy  are  no 
doubt  favourable  to  adventure  both  in  theory  and  in  practice, 
and  it  would  certainly  be  rash  to  assume  that  what  can  be  done 
in  the  new  world  can  be  done  in  the  old.  But  if  courage  is 
three-fourths  of  a  statesman’s  virtue,  there  is  much  that  states¬ 
manship  may  learn  from  these  experiments,  rough  and  ready  as 
they  certainly  are ;  while  there  is  no  record  more  calculated  to 
rouse  the  doctrinaire  from  his  dogmatic  slumbers.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  draw  attention  to  those  features  in  Mr.  Reeves’s 
survey,  which  have  the  most  direct  bearing  on  problems  in  our 
own  country,  or  which  are  likely  to  prove  most  interesting  to 
readers  of  the  Economic  Review. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  that  Mr.  Reeves  regards  1890  as  the 
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date  of  a  new  departure  in  colonial  politics.  The  year  given 
marks  “  the  coming  of  organized  labour  into  politics,”  In  all 
the  five  larger  colonies  Labour  parties  have  played  important 
but  different  parts. 

The  extremes  are  found  in  New  Zealand  and  Queensland.  In  the 
one,  Labour  was  absorbed  in  a  Progressive  party  whose  leaders  were 
ready  to  give  it,  not  all  it  asked,  but  more  than  its  more  sober  members 
hoped  to  obtain.  In  Queensland,  Labour  has  almost  displaced  middle- 
class  Radicalism.  In  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Victoria, 
it  has  not  been  absorbed,  nor  has  it  supplanted  any  bourgeois  party. 
It  has  remained  organized  and  distinct.  But  in  South  Australia  and 
Victoria  it  has  maintained  more  or  less  friendly  relations  with  the  same 
set  of  middle-class  politicians.  In  New  South  Wales  it  has  first  sup¬ 
ported  and  then  abandoned  Government  after  Government,  after  treat¬ 
ing  them  to  displays  of  candid  friendship  which  sometimes  led  to 
outbreaks  of  bitter  and  undignified  wrangling  ”  (L  83). 

Contrasting  the  outcome  of  the  direct  representation  of  Labour 
for  ten  years,  in  five  parliaments,  Mr.  Beeves  concludes  that — 

“  the  experiment  has  been  fruitful  or  unfruitful  according  as  Labour 
has  been  able  to  find  a  bourgeois  Progressive  section  to  work  with,  and 
has  been  willing  to  work  with  it.  In  New  Zealand,  where  the  Liberal- 
Labour  alliance  amounted  to  a  fusion,  the  crop  of  Progressive  measures 
has  been  the  largest.”  ...  “  But  then,”  Mr.  Reeves  adds,  “  the  New 
Zealand  Liberals  had  leaders  in  1891  who  were  capable  of  thinking 
out  a  policy  and  ready  and  willing  to  go  further  than  any  responsible 
Australian  politicians  could  or  would  then  go  ”  (i.  84). 

It  is  not  certain,  then,  that  New  Zetdand  tactics  in  Australia 
would  have  produced  similar  results.  It  may  be  added  that 
Labour  has  also  made  an  effective  appearance  in  the  Federal 
Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  of  Labour  parties  upon  con¬ 
temporary  politics  may  be  paralleled  in  most  European  countries ; 
it  has  been,  perhaps,  least  marked  in  England,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  method  of  trade  unionism  has  appeiired  to  be 
more  practicable  as  well  as  more  effective  than  that  of  “  legisla¬ 
tive  enactment.”  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  recent  legal  decisions 
affecting  the  position  of  trade  unions  have  changed  the  situation, 
and  the  direct  representation  of  Labour  in  Parliament  is  likely 
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to  acquire  not  only  fresh  strength  but  a  new  significance.  Much 
will  depend  upon  the  solidarity  of  the  party,  much  on  the  rela¬ 
tions  it  will  hold  to  the  other  parties,  much  on  tactics  as  well  as 
on  men ;  but  that  it  will  mean  the  setting  of  Labour  towards  “  a 
sort  of  ”  (more  or  less  conscious)  Socialism — what  Mr.  Reeves 
calls  “  govemmentalism  ” — there  can,  I  think,  be  no  manner  of 
doubt.  So  far  Labour  has  depended  for  what  legislation  it  has 
obtained  upon  the  discriminating  and  somewhat  calculated 
favours  of  the  parties  that  exist :  if  a  Liberal  Government  has 
shown  its  sympathy  in  one  way,  a  Conservative  Government 
has  “  gone  better  ”  in  another  way.  Mr.  Asquith’s  work  at  the 
Home  OflBce,  for  example,  is  more  than  balanced  by  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  Act  for  the  Compensation  of  Accidents.  The  demand 
for  "efficiency,”  again,  has  helped  to  set  “the  protection  of 
labour  ”  in  a  new  perspective.  But  the  appearance  on  the  scenes 
of  an  organized  and  distinct  party,  representing  the  interests 
of  Labour  as  such,  cannot  but  afiect,  not  merely  the  programmes, 
but  the  principles  of  the  two  historic  parties.  So  far  it  cannot 
be  said  that  either  party  shows  any  sign  of  having  anything 
that  can  be  called  a  principle  in  the  matter ;  their  minds  are  to 
let — unfurnished.  The  study  of  colonial  experience  might,  at 
any  rate,  suggest  the  importance  of  an  intellectual  preparation 
for  some  of  the  fundamental  questions  that  Labour  is  likely 
to  raise  in  a  not  very  distant  future.  Meanwhile,  the  existence 
of  a  party  that  does  know  what  it  wants,  will  at  least  have  the 
effect  of  persuading  other  parties  to  know  what  they  think.  It 
may  also  be  observed  that  the  representatives  of  Labour  are 
likely  to  have  had  at  least  as  efiective  a  training  in  business 
and  affiirs  as  the  ordinary  member  of  parliament,  whether  as 
trade  union  officials,  or  as  members  of  local  councils  and  co¬ 
operative  committees ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate 
the  influence  that  this  discipline  of  experience  and  responsibility 
has  already  had  upon  the  increased  efficiency  and  efiectiveness  of 
"  Labour  politics.”  A  recent  book  by  Mr.  Graham  Brooks,  on  The 
Social  Unrest,  is  most  instructive  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Brooks 
show's  how  experience — whether  political,  industrial,  or  adminis¬ 
trative — quickly  substitutes  a  reasonable  for  an  unreasonable,  a 
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practicable  for  an  unpracticable  policy — a  programme  of  well- 
considered  reform  for  a  programme  of  mere  revolution.  Even  if 
a  Labour  party  does  not  easily  “  find  a  bourgeois  section  to  work 
with,”  as  in  the  colonies,  it  will  certainly  make  its  influence  felt 
as  much  in  the  State  as  it  has  already  done  in  the  municipality. 
In  the  case,  however,  of  the  “Progressive”  legislation  in  the 
colonies,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  if  the  Labour  parties  in  many 
instances  have  supplied  the  stimulus,  they  have  not  supplied 
the  thought — a  fact  which  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  principle  underlying 
“  Liberal-Labour  ”  politics  in  the  colonies  ?  It  is  not  Socialism, 
says  Mr.  Reeves,  but,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  might  have  said, 
“  a  sort  of  ”  Socialism ;  or,  as  M.  Mctin  has  neatly  summed  it  up, 
a  “  Socialisme  sans  doctrines.”  It  is,  indeed,  a  "  curious  ”  blend 
of  Socialism  and  Individualism.  It  is,  again.  State  rather  than 
municipal  socialism,  for  “  city  life  in  the  colonies  is  but  now  in 
crying  need  of  scientific  collective  development.”  Again,  if  it  is 
State  Socialism  of  a  kind,  it  is  democratic  and  not  bureaucratic ; 
nor  does  it  aim  at  building  up  a  socialist  State.  Under  the 
circumstances,  Mr.  Reeves  finds  a  not  unnatural  difficulty  in 
expressing  "the  kind  of”  profession  of  faith  to  which  “the 
Progressive  democrat”  in  Australasia  would  subscribe,  but  ho 
makes  a  very  passable  attempt.  Most  of  them — 

“  look  upou  their  colonies  as  co-operative  societies  of  which  they,  men 
and  women,  are  shareholders,  while  the  Governments  are  elective 
boards  of  directors.  They  believe  that  by  co-operative  action  through 
the  State  they  can  compete  with  trusts  and  other  organizations  of 
capital  abroad,  and  dispense  with  great  companies  and  corporations 
within  their  own  borders.  They  see  in  their  half-empty  territories 
undeveloped  estates  which  require  capital  as  well  as  labour  to  work 
them.  Either  this  capital  must  be  obtained  and  used  by  the  commu¬ 
nity,  or  the  financiers  will  exploit  land  and  labour  both.  .  .  .  Therefore, 
say  the  Australians,  we  will  not  trust  to  the  competition  in  which  the 
political  economists  trusted.  We  will  try  something  else.  The  State 
is  showing  that  it  can  undertake  task  after  task,  much  to  the  benefit 
of  society.  We  will  go  on  enlarging  its  functions.  Mistakes  may  bo 
made,  but  we  can  restrain  the  State.  Trusts  and  combines  we  might 
not  bo  able  to  control.  ...  If,  then,  colonial  Progressives  do  not  con¬ 
cern  themselves  with  the  visionary  benefits  or  tlieoretical  dangers  of 
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Bome  perfectly  organized  socialist  community,  it  is  because  they  are 
too  busy  in  seeing  what  they  can  make  State  energy  do  for  them  in 
experiments  which  have  a  definite  purpose  of  immediate  usefulness  ” 
(i.  71,72). 

If  these  are  the  general  principles  which  appear  to  underlie 
“that  ill-defined  blend  of  Radicalism,  Socialism,  and  Trade 
Unionism,  the  Progressive  programme  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,”  the  general  aim  of  the  Labour  party  itself  may  be 
described  as — 

“  to  secure  by  combination  and  law  a  larger  share  of  comfort  and 
opportunity  for  that  great  human  mass  which  lives  upon  such  stinted 
reward  as  Capital  measures  out  to  Labour  day  by  day  and  month  by 
month.  It  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  among  the  workers,  not  only 
by  gaining  for  them  shorter  hours  and  better  pay,  but  by  lifting  them 
to  a  higher  plane  by  education  and  a  civilized  environment”  (i.  91). 

After  some  account  of  “Labour  programmes,”  Mr.  Reeves 
proceeds  to  answer  the  main  question  of  his  book — “  What  por¬ 
tions  of  these  schemes  of  reform  have  the  alliances  or  fusions  of 
Radical  and  Labour  groups  been  able  to  secure?” — giving,  in 
the  first  instance,  a  convenient  catalogue  of  those  experiments,  in 
the  last  twelve  years,  which  he  has  selected  for  description :  a 
sufficiently  "goodly”  list,  it  must  be  admitted.  I  propose  to 
make  a  still  further  selection,  and  confine  myself  mainly  to  that 
portion  of  legislation  and  administration  which  Mr.  Reeves 
examines  in  his  second  volume,  and  describes  in  these  words : — 

"  The  oxclusiou  ^  laws,  in  as  much  as  they  are  chiefly,  though  not 
outirely,  aimed  at  shutting  out  cheap  foreign  labour,  may  be  treated  as  a 
part  of  the  remarkable  body  of  regulative  enactments  which  deal  with 
employment  in  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand,  and  which  help 
to  distinguish  the  spirit  of  these  democracies  from  that  of  countries  like 
Canada  and  parts  of  the  United  States.  While  to  a  large  extent  the 
Labour  laws,  as  they  are  called,  may  be  compared  in  kind  to  statutes  in 
force  elsewhere,  they  are  not  matched  elsewhere  in  their  number,  bold¬ 
ness,  and  stringency.  In  New  Zealand,  which  in  this  department  of 
experiment  still  outstrips  her  neighbours,  the  Labour  laws  are  numerous 

'  iSc.  of  “  undesirable  ”  immigrants.  One  might  be  inclined  to  go  further  than 
Mr.  Reeves,  and  describe  these  laws  not  only  as  a  part,  but  as,  in  a  sense,  the 
cornerstone  of  the  whole  edifice. 
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and  complex  enough  to  wear  the  aspect  of  a  code,  the  parts  of  which 
arc  designed  to  fit  into  one  another  "  (L  100). 

Political  students,  however,  will  find  much  interesting  matter 
in  the  chapters  on  “Women’s  Franchise,”  “Federation,”  and 
“  Preferential  Voting,”  as  also  (in  the  second  volume)  on  the 
“  Liquor  Laws.”  An  extensive  chapter  on  the  “  Land  Question  ” 
has  an  interest  for  historians  as  well  as  economists ;  but  it  would 
require  a  separate  review.  I  must  content  myself  with  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  Mr.  Reeves’s  earlier  summary  of  the  most  important 
pointa 

“In  all  the  colonies  the  State  remains  the  chief  landlord,  and  the 
management  and  disposal  of  the  vast  public  estate  has  led  to  the 
creation  of  a  large  and  intricate  branch  of  law  and  administration.  In 
the  effort  to  discourage  land  monopoly  and  promote  closer  settlement, 
most  of  the  colonies,  after  disastrous  experiences  of  free  trade  in  land, 
have  adopted,  more  or  less  partially  and  timidly,  various  systems  of 
leasing  in  perpetuity.  The  South  Australian  system  (1888),  those  of 
New  Zealand  (1882  and  1892),  and  that  of  New  South  Wales  (1895), 
are  most  worthy  of  attention.  Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  plant 
small  allotment-holders  on  public  land  in  groups,  called  village  settle¬ 
ments.  In  some  colonies  the  experiment  has  gone  the  length  of  giving 
the  village  settlements  a  co-operative  and  communistic  complexion,  but 
co-operative  commonwealths  have  entirely  failed.  .  .  .  Beginning  with 
1892,  a  series  of  laws  have  been  adopted  .  .  .  empowering  the  State  to 
repurchase  private  land  for  subdivision  into  small  farms.  .  .  .  Another 
set  of  enactments,  beginning  with  1894,  provides  for  State  money-lend¬ 
ing  on  mortgage.  .  .  .  Departments  of  agriculture  have  been  founded. 
By  teaching,  experimental  farming,  inspecting,  and  sometimes  grading 
meat,  butter,  cheese,  and  hemp,  importing  pedigree  stock,  providing 
cold  storage,  stamping  out  noxious  weeds  and  diseases,  and  pushing 
trade  in  England  and  South  Africa,  these  departments  have  admittedly 
done  effective  work.  .  .  .  Everywhere  the  State  railways  are  managed 
with  a  view  to  promote  settlement  and  production  ”  (i.  98,  99). 

To  this  statement  we  may  add  that  the  State  in  New  Zealand 
has  now  gone  into  the  coal  business  on  its  own  account,  but  the 
State  coal-mines  are  so  new  a  venture  that,  according  to  Mr.  H. 
D.  Lloyd  ^  (in  whom  “  the  New  Zealand  experimentalists  have 

'  In  an  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Nov.,  1902,  Mr.  Lloyd  adds,  “  There  is 
a  public  opinion  vhich  knows  how  to  take  to  itself  all  it  needs  of  the  public  force 
—a  public  opinion  plus  a  public  policy,  plus  the  public  power.” 
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found  a  whole-hearted  champion  "),  “  they  have  nothing  as  yet 
to  exhibit  more  tangible  than  the  prompt  determination  of  the 
people  to  use  their  common  powers  in  this  way  for  the  common 
defence  ” — against  the  aggressions  of  the  Australasian  coal  trust 

From  the  point  of  view  of  State  Socialism,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  governmental  activity  in  the  colonies 
is  the  appearance  of  the  State  as  the  rival  of  the  private  lender 
of  capital 

“  These  Advances  Acts,  as  they  are  usually  termed,  are  meant  to  be 
permanent  They  are  not  intended  to  be  mere  exertions  of  public 
generosity,  put  forth  to  enable  some  deserving  class  to  tide  over  some 
short,  sharp  crisis.  They  are  to  be  a  new  sphere  of  State  activity,  a 
complete  and  lasting  assumption  by  the  State  of  the  part  of  money¬ 
lender.  The  community  has  entered  into  permanent  competition  with 
the  private  usurer”  (i.  333). 

It  b  notorious  that  these  various  “spheres  of  State  activity” 
also  mean  that  the  State  is  a  huge  borrower.  The  public 
debt  approaches  £270,000,000.  Ebewhere  Mr.  Reeves  makes 
a  vigorous  and  striking  reply  to  critics  under  this  head : — 

“  Speaking  broadly,  I  assert  without  hesitation,  that  the  colonies 
have  done  wisely  in  making  land  transport  a  State  function,  and  in 
floating  State  loans  to  be  spent  on  telegraphs,  telephones,  tramways, 
waterworks,  wells,  harbours,  land  purchase,  loans  to  farmers.  If  they 
had  not  done  this,  their  country  would  now  be  in  the  grip  of  financial 
and  landowning  companies  ;  their  masters  would  be  forming  the  inevi¬ 
table  trusts  and  pools  ;  industry  would  have  to  provide  dividends  on  a 
number  of  huge,  overcapitalized  concerns ;  colonists  would  have  to 
pay  through  the  nose  for  every  public  convenience  ;  and  democracy  in 
parliament  would  be  bought  or  bullied  os  the  policy  of  financiers  might 
seem  to  require.  Nor  can  there  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  most  of 
the  public  loans,  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  them,  have  been  well  spent  ” 
(i.  47). 

Broadly  speaking,  it  would  already  appear  that  the  practice 
of  the  colonies  gives  little  support  to  certain  tenets  of  the 
schoob,  such  as  that  “  no  dbcoveries  can  be  made  in  politics,” 
or  that  certain  “  limits  ”  can  be  assigned  to  “  the  action  of  the 
State.”  But  it  is  time  to  pass  on  to  what  Mr.  Beeves  says  are 
"undoubtedly  the  two  most  striking — and,  to  old-fashioned 
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economists,  heretical — of  colonial  regulative  laws,”  the  laws 
establishing  compulsory  arbitration  in  labour  disputes,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  wages  boards  on  the  other  hand.  A  good  deal  of 
attention  has  been  already  drawn  in  this  country  to  the  Com* 
pulsory  Arbitration  Act  of  which  Mr.  Reeves  was  the  author ; 
but  few  students,  perhaps,  have  realized  the  extent  to  which  the 
colonies  have  carried  out  the  attempt  to  regulate  the  conditions 
of  labour,  and  supersede  individual  bargaining  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  employed. 

**  There  are  in  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  five  laws  at 
work,  under  whieh  wages  and  the  conditions  of  labour  may  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  decision  of  boards  or  courts.  New  South  Wales,  New 
Zealand,  and  Western  Australia  are  making  trial  of  industrial  arbitra¬ 
tion.  The  Victorian  system  of  wages  boards  is  in  use  in  Melbourne 
and  Adelaide.  The  student,  therefore,  may  now  watch  and  compare 
five  experiments.  At  the  time  of  writing  this,  the  Australian  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Acts  are  too  young  to  furnish  much  matter.  Much  the  same  may 
be  said  of  wages  boards  in  South  Australia.  The  New  Zealand  and 
Victorian  laws,  however,  have  been  fully  employed,  the  one  for  nearly 
seven,  the  other  for  above  five  years.  These  two,  therefore,  already 
furnish  results  which  are  material  for  study  and  comparison”  (ii.  174). 

For  a  detailed  comparison  of  these  experiments  the  student 
must  be  referred  to  Mr.  Reeves’s  book;  but  there  are  some 
points  to  which  attention  may  bo  drawn.  Mr.  Reeves  observes 
that — 

“  no  one  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  Industrial  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  Act  of  New  Zealand  can  help  comparing  the  extended 
Victorian  law  (<c.  of  Wages  Boards)  with  that.  Both  regulate  the 
conditions  of  labour,  though  in  different  degrees.  What  is  most 
interesting  about  the  comparison  is,  that  different  in  form  as  the  two 
laws  are,  and  designed  as  they  seemed  to  be  when  first  passed  to  attain 
different  objects,  they  are,  nevertheless,  being  in  certain  respects 
assimilated  under  the  pressure  of  practical  experience.  The  New 
Zlealand  law  was  the  earlier,  but  the  Victorians  borrowed  nothing  from 
it ;  nor  in  amending  and  expanding  their  own  statute  have  the  New 
Zealanders  taken  anything  from  Australia.  In  feeling  their  way  along 
different  lines  through  a  difficult  thicket,  two  sets  of  explorers  are 
unconsciously  converging  towards  the  same  end — general  regulation” 
(ii.  66). 
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And  he  does  right  to  emphasize  the  fact  that,  if  compulsory 
arbitration  Acts  succeed  in  their  immediate  purpose, — 

*'  they  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  far  deeper  and  wider  efifects  on 
industry  than  the  mere  substitution  of  arbitration  for  industrial  war. 
Their  success  will  mean  State  regulation”  (iL  172). 

Thus  is  still  more  obviously  true  of  the  Victorian  system  of 
wages  boards,  which  has  been  extended  to  a  great  many  more 
than  the  six  “sweated”  tmdes  to  which  it  was  originally 
applied.  The  framers  of  these  different  laws  were  greater 
Socialists  than  they  knew — a  fact  which  different  students  may 
regard  in  different  ways. 

Mr.  Reeves  is  careful  to  point  out  that  the  experiment  of 
compulsory  arbitration  in  New  Zealand  has  been  tried  under 
peculiarly  favourable  conditions. 

“  It  has  been  lucky  in  a  friendly  legislature,  capable  presidents  of  its 
courts,  and  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial”  (ii.  171), — 

to  which  we  may  add  that  it  has  not  as  yet  had  to  weather 
bad  times,  and  that  it  has  been  tried  under  the  simplified  con¬ 
ditions  of  a  small,  and,  industrially  speaking,  a  comparatively 
undeveloped  community.  In  older  countries,  Mr.  Reeves  sug¬ 
gests,  “  it  is  likely  to  wait  until  the  public  catches  at  it  as  a 
relief,  and  until  trade  unionists  are  sick  of  industrial  warfare.” 
There  are  some  signs  that  events  are  moving  in  this  direction. 
In  these  days  of  militant  organization,  circumstances  may  easily 
arise  which  will  quickly  educate  public  opinion  up  to  some  form 
of  compulsory  arbitration.  The  objections  of  ti'ade  unionists 
have  been  somewhat  weakened  by  the  new  situation  in  which 
the  law  has  placed  organized  labour.  As  regards  the  employers, 
attention  should  be  paid  to  Mr.  Reeves’s  obsei^'ation  that — 

“  to  an  employer  the  chief  advantage  of  industrial  arbitration,  with  its 
system  of  periodic  awards,  is  that^  for  the  time,  be  can  make  his  calcu¬ 
lation  on  an  ascertained  basis.  He  knows  where  he  is.  The  Act  gives 
him  peace.  True,  it  is  peace  with  conditions  ;  but  then,  all  his  local 
trade  rivals  and  competitors  must  obey  the  same  conditions.  The  fair- 
minded  employer  can  no  longer  be  undercut  by  the  sweater ;  from  that 
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meanest  form  of  competition  be  is  secure;  all  employers  have  to  be 
equally  fair”  (ii.  170). 

Bat  the  possibility  of  applying  the  principle  of  the  colonial 
laws  to  older  countries  cannot  be  said  to  be  within  the  imme¬ 
diate  or  visible  range  of  practical  politics.  If  it  were  applied 
in  England  at  all,  it  would  certainly  be  in  a  very  **  adapted  ” 
form — a  form,  moreover,  that  would  be  rather  in  the  nature  of  a 
supplement  to  what  the  more  voluntary  system  of  “collective 
bargaining” — the  method  of  trade  unionism — is  able  to  effect. 
It  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  value  of  such 
an  object-lesson  as  is  presented  by  the  progress  of  compulsory 
arbitration  in  the  Australian  colonies.  An  American  believer^ 
has  some  justification  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him: — 

“  In  the  expansion  of  this  institution  from  one  commonwealth  to 
another  of  the  most  progressive  democracy  of  our  race,  and  in  the 
universal  scrutiny  of  its  results  by  all  civilized  peoples,  the  social 
observer  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  is  witnessing  the  evolution  of  a 
new,  but  permanent  organ  of  our  social  life.” 

It  is  at  any  rate  significant  that  Mr.  Wise  was  able  to  pass 
through  the  parliament  of  New  South  Wales  a  still  more  com¬ 
prehensive  Act,’  based  upon  the  Report  of  a  royal  commissioner 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Arbitration  Act  in 
New  Zealand  and  the  Wages  Boards  System  in  Victoria.  The 
result  is  that  Mr.  Wise  is  able  to  say  of  his  Act — 

“Framed  thus  in  the  light  of  New  Zealand  experience,  and  applied 
to  a  community  of  fuller  industrial  development  and  less  isolated  than 
New  Zealand,  the  New  South  Wales  Act  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a 
crucial  experiment,  which  should  enable  a  decisive  answer  to  be  given 
as  to  the  practicability  and  benefits  of  the  legal  method  of  settling 

'  Mr.  H.  D.  Lloyd,  in  the  article  referred  to  above. 

*  The  Report  of  the  Commissioner,  Judge  Backhouse,  is  certainly  the  “  weightiest  ” 
piece  of  testimony  available  on  the  subject,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
student  I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Factories  Act  of  Victoria.  The  whole  exchange  of 
“  experience  ”  between  the  colonies  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  way  in  which 
the  colonies  manage  these  things  better  than  their  critics  take  for  granted.  The 
experimental  method  of  legislation  as  practised  in  Australasia  is  more  “  scientific” 
than  it  appears. 
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industrial  disputes.  The  measure,  moreover, . . .  expresses  the  ideas 
on  which  it  rests  with  a  rigid  and  logical  completeness  which  is  rare 
in  an  Act  of  parliament.  If  such  a  measure  fail  in  New  South  Wales, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  measure,  having  the  same  object,  is  likely  to 
succeed  elsewhere  ;  while  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  succeed  in  giving 
confidence  to  capital,  and  higher  wages  and  improved  conditions  to  the 
wage  earners,  such  a  success,  in  a  country  with  varied  industries  and 
in  active  competition  with  other  Australian  states,  cannot  be  ignored 
by  publicists  in  other  lands.”  * 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  some  of  the  points  in  which 
Mr.  Wise’s  Act  goes  beyond  its  precedent  in  New  Zealand. 

In  the  first  place,  the  compulsory  aspect  of  the  system  is 
accentuated.  The  arbitration  court  does  the  whole  work  of 
the  law ;  the  preliminary  stage  of  conciliation  has  been  dropped, 
apparently  because  in  practice  the  conciliation  boards  are 
simply  preliminary  to  the  final  court  of  arbitration.  Moreover, 
under  the  New  South  Wales  Act,  the  arbitration  court  may, 
through  its  registrar,  intervene  in  a  dispute,  though  neither  of 
the  parties  may  have  shown  any  desire  for  its  intervention — a 
significant  provision. 

Both  Acts  are  based  upon  unionism;  but  under  Mr.  Wise’s 
Act,  only  a  trade  union  can  register  as  an  industrial  union. 
This  amounts  in  efiect  to  a  premium  on  unionism  outside  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.  In  New  Zealand,  on  the  other  hand,  non- 
unionists  may  organize  and  register  under  the  Act,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.  The  unions  being  made  open  to  all  mem  - 
bers — those  in  New  Zealand  by  the  usual  practice  of  the  court, 
but  in  New  South  Wales  by  the  law  itself — unionists  are  given 
preference  of  employment  over  non-unionists,  other  things 
being  equal."  Mr.  Reeves  gives  an  interesting  explanation  of 
the  motives  underlying  the  difference  between  the  Acts  in  this 
respect ;  but  it  is  clear  that  his  own  Act  b  a  deliberate  encourage¬ 
ment  to  unionbm,  even  if  it  b  not  made  dependent  on  it  to  the 
same  degree  as  under  Mr.  Wise’s  Act. 

Nothing  in  the  New  South  Wales  Act  b  to  render  any 
industrial  union  liable  to  be  sued,  or  to  have  its  property  taken 

'  National  Review,  Aug.,  1902. 
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in  execution  otherwise  than  in  pursuance  of  the  Act, “or  in 
respect  of  an  obligation  incurred  in  the  exercise  of  rights  and 
powers  conferred  by  this  Act.”  This  is  not  so  expressly  laid 
down  in  the  New  Zealand  law,  though  it  is  enacted  that  a 
registered  union  becomes  a  body  corporate  “  solely  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act.”  It  is  not  quite  certain,  if  we  are  to  attach 
any  significance  to  the  obiter  dictum  of  a  judge  in  New  South 
Wales,  how  far  this  restriction  of  the  liability  of  a  trade  union 
is  as  precise  or  as  definite  as  it  appears.  The  point  is  important, 
especially  in  view  of  the  trade  union  attitude  towards  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration  in  England;  which  is  only  another  side 
of  their  attitude  towards  legal  incorporation  at  all,  a  question 
which  recent  decisions  have  brought  into  unexpected  prominence. 
But  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  New  South  Wales  Act  is 
“the  common  rule,”  not  the  less  interesting  because  it  is  the 
literal  embodiment  of  the  principle  to  which  the  authors  of 
Industrial  Democracy  have  given  so  much  prominence.' 

“This  is  an  effort,”  as  Mr.  Reeves  observes,  “to  improve  upon  the 
tentative  New  Zealand  method  of  extending  the  regulative  scope  of 
their  court  decisions,  so  that,  instead  of  merely  binding  specific  em¬ 
ployers,  they  are  made  rules  virtually  dealing  with  whole  industries  ” 
(ii.  159). 

In  New  South  Wales  the  court  is  empowered  to  declare  that 
“  any  custom,  regulation,  agreement,  condition,  or  dealing  what¬ 
soever  in  relation  to  any  industrial  matter  shall  be  a  common 
rule  of  the  industry  ”  (ii.  160).  Mr.  Reeves  is  of  opinion  that — 

“on  paper  the  New  South  Wales  method  looks  to  be  a  short  cut 
to  goal  which  in  New  Zealand  has  to  bo  reached  more  slowly  and 
tediously.  In  practice  we  must  wait  to  see  to  what  extent  the  court 
in  New  South  Wales  has  to  fix  limitations,  allow  exceptions,  and  deal 
with  protests  of  individuals  and  localities.  In  any  case  Mr.  Wise’s 
common  rule  is  an  experiment  to  be  watched.  If  successful,  it  may 
tempt  the  New  Zealanders  to  simplify  a  portion  of  their  law,  and  lead 
the  Victorians  to  develope  their  good  but  imperfect  system  of  wages 
boards  into  something  more  like  the  industrial  arbitration  of  the  two 
other  countries  ”  (ii.  160). 

'  As  is  emphasized  by  Mr.  Wise  himself  in  his  interesting  account  of  the  New' 
South  Wales  Act  already  quoted.  v 
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So  much  for  the  differences.  It  should  be  observed  that 
“  lockouts  ”  and  “  strikes  ”  are  not,  as  it  is  sometimes  thought, 
made  “  illegal  ”  by  these  Acts ;  they  are  only  "  prohibited  ”  during 
the  reference  of  any  dispute  to  arbitratioa  “  But,”  as  Mr.  Reeves 
observes, — 

“There  is  no  object  in  a  strike  or  lockout  in  New  Zealand,  because 
you  cannot  starve  the  arbitration  court  into  submission.  If  an  em> 
ployer  were  to  shut  up  his  factory  there,  rather  than  obey  the  court, 
he  would  have  to  retire  from  business  altogether.  If  men  left  off 
labour,  they  would  have  to  change  their  occupation,  because  they 
could  only  resume  it  under  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  court. 
Moreover,  public  opinion  would  utterly  condemn  them”  (ii.  167). 

A  point  in  common  to  both  Acts  is  the  noteworthy  provision 
by  which  “  industrial  agreements  ” — that  is,  contracts  embodying 
"  working  conditions  ”  agreed  upon  by  employers  and  unions — 
can  be  filed  in  the  supreme  courts,  and  thus  made  binding  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  three  years.  Moreover,  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  arbitration  court  in  New  Zealand  to  order  the 
parties  to  a  dispute  to  execute  an  industrial  agreement,  and 
such  orders  of  the  court  seem  to  be  also  contemplated  by  the 
New  South  Wales  Act. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  the  study  of  awards  under  these 
Acts  would  be  of  special  interest  to  the  economist.  Mr.  Reeves 
meets  the  objection  that  the  awards  of  the  arbitration  court 
have  no  economic  or  scientific  basis,  by  pointing  out  that  it 
is  equally  fatal  to  systems  of  voluntary  conciliation  or  arbi¬ 
tration  ;  and  that  the  business  of  a  labour  arbitrator  is  not  "  to 
please  orthodox  professors  of  political  economy,”  but  to  find  a 
reasonable  ttwdue  vivendi  for  the  disputants  concerned.  This 
is  true ;  but  if  an  award  of  the  court  is  to  become  a  "  common 
rule  of  the  industry,”  awards  will  acquire  a  character  and 
authority  which  may  have  far-reaching  effects.  No  doubt  the 
arbitrators  will  avoid,  as  far  as  they  can,  any  appearance  of 
determining  a  speculative  principle  {e.g.  that  wages  should  bear 
such  and  such  a  relation  to  profits ;  or,  again,  that  wages  should 
determine  prices,  or  vice  versa)]  but  they  can  hardly  avoid 
becoming,  in  spite  of  themselves,  legislators  in  economic  science. 
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We  may  at  any  rate  suggest  that  the  awards  of  the  courts 
would  repay  the  careful  attention  of  economists.  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  it  says  a  great  deal  for  the  public  spirit  of  the  colonies 
that  its  most  distinguished  judges  should  have  so  willingly 
undertaken  responsibilities  of  this  character.  Those  who  were 
present  on  a  certain  occasion  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
emphasis  which  the  late  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  laid  upon  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  responsibilities  involved;  he  seemed  to 
think  that  such  an  extension  of  judicial  functions  in  a  country 
like  England  was,  at  least,  “  a  matter  for  grave  deliberation.” 

Under  the  New  South  Wales  Act,  the  court  is  specifically 
granted  the  power  to  fix  a  minimum  wage;  but  it  should  be 
noticed  that  the  arbitration  court  of  New  Zealand  has  laid 
down  that  a  lower  rate  may  be  arranged  for  “  the  old  and  slow 
workers,” — a  provision  also  expressly  embodied  in  the  South 
Australian  Act,  which  is  in  other  respects  modelled  upon  the 
Victorian  system  of  wages  boards.  The  latter,  however,  have 
partly  repaired  the  omission  of  such  a  provision,  by  issuing 
licences  to  old  and  infirm  workers  to  work  at  less  than  the 
legal  minimum.  This  permission,  which  is  certainly  liable 
to  abuse,  has  apparently  been  so  far  used  with  discretion.  We 
may  presume  that  it  has  been  dictated,  as  Adam  Smith  would 
have  said,  by  “considerations  of  humanity ;  ”  but  it  is  important 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  a  minimum  is  not  a  fixed  but  a 
relative  minimum ;  it  means  the  minimum  required  for  efliciency 
— that  is,  for  the  efficient  performance  of  a  particular  work. 
Though,  therefore,  a  regulated  minimum  tends  inevitably  to 
encourage  the  employment  of  the  efficient  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  inefficient,  it  does  not  necessarily  throw  the  inefficient  out 
of  employment,  or  reduce  the  number  of  employed.  They  have 
actually  increased,  both  in  Victoria  and  New  Zealand.  And 
this  is,  after  all,  what  might  have  been  expected :  an  increase  of 
wages  means  an  increase  of  purchasing  power  or  consumption, 
and,  so  far  as  that  consumption  is  “  economic,”  an  increase  of 
employment.  Anyhow,  the  solicitude  for  the  inefficient  which 
the  system  of  regulated  wages  has  developed  in  the  circles  of 
“  orthodox  ”  economics  is  somewhat  paradoxical.  As  the  authors 
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of  Industrial  Democracy  have  so  effectively  demonstrated,  the 
effect  of  standard  wages  or  conditions  of  labour  is  not  to  abolish 
competition,  but  to  raise  it  to  a  higher  plane ;  that  is,  to  concen¬ 
trate  it  upon  efficiency.  Such  regulations  act,  therefore,  as  a 
method  of  **  selection,”  and  are  a  direct  stimulus  to  all  the 
“factors  of  production,” — to  the  efficiency  of  the  employer  as 
much  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  workman. 

It  is  of  no  little  interest  and  significance  to  notice  that  the 
particular  form  of  socialistic  theory  which  has  “  precipitated  ” 
itself  into  the  policy  of  a  national  minimum,  has  been  put 
into  practice  in  what  is  known  as  the  Wages  Board  system  of 
Victoria  and  (since  1900)  of  South  Australia.  This  system  is 
fully  described  by  Mr.  Reeves,  and  deserves  the  closest  atten¬ 
tion  of  economists.  It  should  be  noticed  that,  like  the  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Act  of  New  Zealand,  the  wages  board  system  of  Victoria 
was  “  purely  empirical,”  and  had  a  definite  but  limited  object, 
namely,  to  reform  the  abuses  of  sweating.  As  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webb  put  it,  "  the  Victorian  law  ”  places  every  trade  in  which 
a  wages  board  is  established,  in  the  position  of  the  best-oiganized 
industries  in  this  country,  where  every  firm  and  every  workman 
finds  the  conditions  of  employment  effectively  regulated,  as 
regards  a  minimum,  by  a  collective  agreement, — 

“  with  the  added  advantages  that  in  Victoria  the  enforcement  of  the 
common  rules  becomes  the  business  of  the  professional  factory  inspector  ; 
that  no  individual  can  break  away  from  the  agreement ;  and  that  no 
strikes,  picketing,  or  other  disorderly  proceedings  are  ever  needed  to 
maintain  its  operation.”  ^ 

These  boards  were  ori^nally  established  in  six  selected 
trades,  but  the  provisions  have  been  gradually  extended  to 
something  like  forty  industries.  The  actual  operation  of  the 
system  offers  many  points  for  consideration ;  but,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  Royal  Cllommission  has  published  a  Report,  which 
I  have  so  far  been  unable  to  obtain,  I  prefer  to  recommend  the 
student  to  Mr.  Reeves’s  review  of  the  system.  The  question 
naturally  arises  whether  the  same  method  —  that  is,  the 

'  Preface  to  new  edition  of  Industrial  Democracy ;  cf.,  also,  The  Cate  for  the 
Factory  Acte,  edited  bj  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 
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intervention  of  the  State,  in  an  adapted  form — is  not  as  neces¬ 
sary  and  as  expedient  in  other  countries.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  trade  unionism  covers  a  part  of  the  field  in  England,  though 
by  no  means  the  whole  of  it;  and  that  the  principle  of  a 
minimum  wage  is  an  established  practice  of  public  and  municipal 
employment.  But  how  about  trades  characterized,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Lords’  Report,  by — 

earniogs  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  existence  ;  hours  of  labour 
such  as  to  make  the  lives  of  the  workers  periods  of  almost  ceaseless 
toil ;  sanitary  conditions  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons  employed, 
and  dangerous  to  the  public  **  ? 

Such  a  state  of  things  is  “  dangerous  to  the  public  ”  in  other  and 
profounder  ways.  Can  we  hope  that  the  abuses  of  **  sweating  ” 
can  be  reformed  or  appreciably  lessened  by  the  benevolence  of 
the  individual  employer,  or  the  conscientiousness  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  consumer,  or  even  by  “  consumers’  leagues  ”  ?  It  seems 
to  me  pretty  certain  that  if  once  the  community  realized  the 
full  meaning  and  extent  of  this  “  sore  in  our  midst,”  the  demand 
for  public  regulation,  which  is  now  only  the  small  voice  of  the 
Socialist  from  his  “  chair,”  would  quickly  find  its  way  to  the 
housetops.  The  new  demand  for  national  efficiency  is  vaguely 
conscious  of  the  issue ;  and  it  may  also  be  suggested  that,  if 
Imperialism  is  to  mean  anything  that  can  be  thought  out,  the 
action  of  the  colonies  should  have  for  its  efiect  the  levelling  up 
of  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  empire ;  otherwise  the  “  pro¬ 
tectionism  ”  of  our  self-governing  colonies  (for  it  must  be  realized 
that  their  State  experiments  point  to  “  the  ideal  of  the  closed 
State  ”)  will  only  be  a  fresh  lion  in  the  path  of  “  Imperial  Fede¬ 
ration.”  It  was  the  shoddy  enterprise  of  the  mother-country 
which  converted  a  free-trade  colony  to  protection,  and  history 
may  repeat  itself  in  another  form.  Anyhow,  the  economic  basis 
of  Imperialism  will  have  to  rest  on  something  like  a  "  solidarity  ” 
of  industrial  conditions.  The  adventure  of  "  the  six  hatters  ”  is, 
I  believe,  an  imperfect  story  as  it  is  told.  But  it  has  its  moral 
none  the  less.  “  No  sooner,”  says  Mr.  Reeves,  did  the  colonies 
gain  the  right  of  self-government  than  the  work  of  exclusion 
was  begun  ” — the  exclusion,  that  is,  not  only  of  coloured  aliens. 
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but  of  “  undesirables  generally.”  "  The  nuisance  caused  by  the 
European  practice  of  shooting  moral  and  physical  rubbish  into 
young  countries"  is  Mr.  Reeves’s  vigorous  translation  of  the 
“  immigration  problem  ”  which  the  colonies  had  to  face.  He 
concludes  his  account  of  the  extent  to  which  the  colonies  have 
solved  the  problem,  by  the  following  statement  of  the  case, 
which  is  “  strong  and  growing  yearly  stronger  ”  against  the  policy 
of  “an  open  door  for  all  white  men” — the  policy  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed. 

*‘It  is  found,  not  only  in  the  industrial  growth  of  the  colonies,  but 
in  the  peculiar  social  and  political  lines  on  which  they  are  moving. 
They  hare  become  democracies  of  a  socialistic  complexion,  and  the 
tinge  of  socialism  is  deepening.  Have  such  democracies  no  right  to 
select  with  care  those  whom  they  take  into  partnership  ?  The  logical 
sequence  of  the  socialistic  policy  is  the  recognition  by  the  State  of  a 
duty  to  ail  willing  workers.  ...  It  is  because  colonists  admit  some 
duty  to  the  workless  that  they  are  beginning  to  see  the  need  for 
guarding  against  possible  invasions.  ...  It  is  the  wish  of  colonial 
Progressives  that  their  reformers  should  not  be  afraid  to  lead  the  way. 
So  far  from  fearing  to  see  their  countries  ahead  of  others  in  the  march 
of  political  progress  and  improvement,  they  dream  prondly  of  leading 
on  the  upward  path.  Their  object  is  not  to  remain  safely  and  cau¬ 
tiously  on  the  common  level,  however  good  the  company  there  may  be, 
but  to  raise  their  countries  and  the  conditions  of  their  masses  some¬ 
what,  if  only  a  little,  higher  than  their  neighbours.  If  they  were  not 
succeeding,  or  were  not  likely  to  succeed,  in  this,  they  might  not  need 
to  protect  themselves  by  any  artificial  means  against  destitute  or  un¬ 
desirable  humanity.  It  is  because  they  hope  and  believe  that  their 
natural  advantages  and  bold  experiments  will  have  the  result  of  making 
happy,  comfortable,  and  enviable  lands,  that  they  have  come  to  see  the 
necessity  of  unusual  safeguards  ”  (ii.  358,  359). 

Quite  so ;  and  may  it  not  be  added  that  it  is  a  logical  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Imperialist  sentiment  that  the  self-governing 
colonies  cannot  lead*lhe  way  without  the  mother-country  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  wake  ?  “  It  is  the  first  duty  of  any  Government 
to  protect  its  own  people :  ”  Does  “  the  Imperialist  sentiment  ” 
realize  the  full  implications  and  extent  of  this  obligation  ?  Can 
it  be  satisfied  with  regarding  the  State  experiments  in  New 
Zealand  as  merely  so  many  interesting  object-lessons,  or,  it  may 
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be,  as  simply  “  awful  examples  ”  ?  Unless  something  of  the  spirit 
of  industrial  democracy  is  infused  into  our  national  ideal,  all 
the  talk  about  imperial  federation  is  likely  to  end  in  something 
worse  than  nothing. 

There  are  many  other  of  these  “  experiments,”  apart  from 
Shopping  Laws,  which  deserve  attention — such  as  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  bureaux  and  departments  of  labour,  of  the  action  of  which 
Mr.  Reeves  can  only  speak  in  modified  approval ;  the  Victorian 
farm  at  Leongatha;  the  New  Zealand  system  of  co-operative 
contracts,  by  which  public  work  is  let  out  by  contract  to  parties 
of  workmen — but  Mr.  Reeves  evidently  feels  that  the  colonies 
have  not  much  progress  to  report  on  methods  of  dealing  with 
unemployment. 

It  is,  however,  the  old  age  pension  systems  of  the  colonics 
to  which  the  attention  and  interest  of  students  is  likely  to  bo 
specially  drawn.  Some  such  system  seems  to  be  a  logical  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  responsibility  which  the  State  had  already 
assumed  in  regard  to  its  workers ;  but  the  passing  of  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act  of  New  Zealand  is  none  the  less  a  curious 
example  of  the  ease  and  speed  with  which  “  a  colonial  democracy 
can,  when  it  chooses  to  do  so,  make  trial  of  an  important 
economic  experiment.”  A  system  passed  with  such  cheerful 
alacrity  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  criticized  with  less 
“  cheerful  alacrity  ”  by  the  Charity  Organization  Review,  or  by 
“correspondents  of  the  Times'*  But — quite  apart  from  any 
question  of  principle  or  expediency — even  less  indoctrinated 
critics  might  reasonably  find,  in  certain  provisions  of  Mr.  Seddon’s 
Act,  “  a  case  for  grave  deliberation.”  Mr.  Reeves,  as  perhaps  in 
duty  bound,  says  all  that  can  be  said  for  the  Act,  and  perhaps 
rather  more, — 

“  Defects  the  Act  probably  has,  but  they  are  not  of  its  essence  ;  they 
arc  but  blots  and  excrescences  which  level-beaded  administration  and 
a  little  courageous  statesmanship  may  be  trusted  to  get  rid  of  as  they 
become  serious  ;  ” 

but  he  asks  students  to  “  keep  a  watchful  eye  "  upon  the  efifect 
of  the  provision  by  which  “  £1  of  pension  is  deducted  for  every 
£15  of  property  which  the  pension-claimant  owns  above  £50,” 
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though  he  also  thinks  that  it  is  the  part  of  the  scheme  "  least 
likely  to  remain  unamended.”  A  comparison  between  the 
systems  of  old  age  pensions  instituted  in  New  Zealand,  New 
South  Wales,  and  Victoria,  is  very  instructive ;  but  for  details 
the  student  must  be  referred  to  Mr.  Reeves’s  book.  1  may 
notice,  however,  that  the  New  South  Wales  Act — which  was 
again  passed  “  with  little  hesitation  ” — contains  a  provision  by 
which  the  officials  administering  the  law  are  empowered  to 
consider  the  cases  "  of  such  poor  from  sixty  and  [?  to]  sixty-five 
years  old  as  have  been  disabled  from  earning  a  living  by  sickness 
or  accident.”  The  Victorian  law,  which  is  otherwise  notable  for 
the  number  of  its  precautions  and  reservations,  “and  for  the 
care  with  which  it  tries  to  confine  its  pensions  to  the  enfeebled 
and  utterly  necessitous,”  has  a  similar  clause.  Mr.  Reeves’s 
remark  is  much  to  the  point : — 

“  It  is  conceivably  possible  that  this  clause  (in  tbc  Now  South  Wales 
Act),  if  found  to  work  well  in  practice,  may  be  the  beginning  of  a 
change  in  the  Old  Age  Pensions  movement.  Instead  of  the  demands 
for  a  universal  pensions  scheme,  with  which  students  are  familiar,  we 
may  hear  more  of  blending  provision  for  poverty  in  old  age  with  the 
maintenance  of  younger  but  helpless  persons  ”  (iu  284). 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  idea  of  “  universal  pensions,” 
as  also  of  “contributory”  schemes,  has  been,  under  all  these 
systems,  rejected  in  favour  of  pensions  to  “necessitous”  and 
“  deserving  ”  poor ;  and  the  principle  on  which  they  are  based  is 
perhaps  most  clearly  stated  in  the  preamble  to  Sir  William 
Lyne’s  Act  (for  New  South  Wales). 

“It  is  equitable  that  deserving  persons,  who  during  the  prime  of 
life  have  helped  to  bear  the  public  burdens  of  the  colony  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  taxes,  and  by  opening  up  its  resources  by  their  labour  and  skill, 
should  receive  from  the  colony  pensions  in  their  old  age”  (ii.  283). 

As  Mr.  Reeves  suggests,  the  chief  value  of  the  colonial  pensions 
systems  is  that  they  exist  and  are  actually  at  work.  They  have 
not  had  a  sufficiently  “  long  run  ”  to  ^ve  the  student  materials 
for  an  adequate  judgment,  and  in  their  present  form  they  are 
certainly  vulnerable  from  more  than  one  side. 
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They  mast  also  bo  considered  in  their  context,  that  is,  in 
their  relation  to  the  industrial  policy  of  the  colonies  as  a  whole. 
Mr.  Reeves  describes  these  systems  as  humanitarian ;  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  equally  true  to  represent  them  as 
consequent  upon  the  general  idea  of  “the  protection  of  the 
worker”  which  has  inspired  the  labour  laws  of  the  colonies. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  certain  method  in  all  these  “  experiments,”  a 
certain  principle  of  connexion  which  is  not  the  less  signiScant 
because  it  has  been  mostly  unconscious.  The  framers  of  these 
various  Acts,  however  much  they  may  have  restricted  themselves 
to  “  short  views,”  and  “  the  purpose  in  hand,”  were  building 
more  socialistically  than  perhaps  they  knew,  and  it  does  seem 
as  if  colonies  are  moving  towards  the  idea  of  the  State  as  the 
ultimate,  and,  therefore,  ultimately  responsible,  employer.  The 
State  can  hardly  accept  so  much  responsibility  in  superseding 
freedom  of  individual  bargaining  without  accepting  a  good  deal 
more,  possibly  more  than  any  of  the  colonial  “  experimentalists  ” 
would  accept  on  its  behalf. 

The  moral  of  this  consideration  I  leave  for  others  to  draw. 
But  I  cannot  close  this  review  without  reiterating  my  sense 
of  the  services  which  Mr.  Reeves  has  rendered  to  all  students  of 
social  economics.  The  object  of  my  review  will  be  accomplished 
if  it  leads  any  other  students  to  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
his  deeply  interesting  volumes.  I  may  perhaps  add,  that 
Mr.  Reeves’s  book  reflects  the  cunning,  not  only  of  a  states¬ 
man,  but  of  a  journalist,  as  the  numerous  extracts  I  have  given 
sufficiently  testify.  Both  experiences  have  served  Mr.  Reeves  in 
good  stead,  and  have  helped  to  make  his  book  as  readable  as  it  is 
instructive. 


Sidney  Ball. 
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Any  one  who  has  had  experience  of  social  and  religious  work 
in  the  poorer  parts  of  London  should  have  learned  one  or 
two  important  lessons.  First,  that  the  idea  of  “  doing  good  ”  by 
helping  the  poor  is  by  no  means  a  simple  matter ;  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  charity  is  indeed  a  serious  business,  and,  if  managed 
without  proper  care  and  knowledge,  is  certain  to  do  more  harm 
than  good.  And  secondly,  it  must  frankly  be  admitted  that, 
though  there  is  ample  effort  and  unlimited  affection  on  the  part 
of  charitable  people,  but  little  actual  improvement  is  effected  in 
the  general  lot  of  the  poor.  It  even  seems  as  if  the  amount  of 
good  achieved  were  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
energy  expended.  The  establishment  of  a  “mission”  or  a 
“  settlement  ”  is  almost  invariably  followed  by  the  calling  into 
existence  of  a  large  number  of  persons  whose  necessities  are  first 
created  and  then  famed  abroad  in  the  public  press.  At  irregular 
intervals  charitable  folk  leisurely  turn  their  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  poor.  If  a  frost  sets  in  and  times  are  bad, 
sympathy  takes  a  practical  and  eminently  mischievous  form. 
Relief  committees  are  soon  at  work.  But  they  are  not  the  only 
activities  which  are  suddenly  let  loose.  Every  cadger  in  the 
place,  every  unemployed  person  who  would  be  more  or  less  un¬ 
employed  under  any  circumstances,  is  promptly  on  the  look-out 
for  anything  that  may  be  going.  Newspaper  reporters  revel  in 
“  copy,”  and  a  destitute  child  with  scanty  clothing  becomes  the 
market  equivalent  of  half  a  column.  A  small  army  of  district 
visitors  and  an  irregular  army  of  volunteers  are  soon  on  the  spot. 
Relieving  officers,  who  are  paid  officials  more  or  less  qualified 
for  the  work,  are  effusively  welcomed  as  co-workers  in  a  good 
cause.  But  these  very  soon  leave  the  field,  for  their  advice  is 
very  seldom  taken,  and  their  warnings  fall  on  unheeding  ears. 
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It  is  impossible  to  restrain  the  onslaught  of  irregular  enthusiasm, 
and  the  conscientious  “  overseer  ”  withdraws  with  a  sigh,  and 
patiently  sets  to  work  to  remedy  the  disasters  which  he  has 
been  powerless  to  avert.  The  distress  is,  however,  for  a  time 
relieved.  Things  settle  down  again  with  the  poor  at  the  bottom, 
where  they  were  before.  The  newspapers  wander  farther  afield 
to  atrocities  in  Macedonia  or  forced  labour  in  South  Africa.  In 
time  fresh  distress  calls  for  fresh  committees,  and  the  old  miser¬ 
able  tragedy  of  relief  badly  administered  and  the  poor  not  helped 
is  re-enacted  on  the  familiar  stage  with  old  surroundings,  new 
performers,  and  similar  results. 

In  seasons  of  exceptional  hardship  the  continuous  sufferings 
of  the  poor  assume  greater  prominence.  Processions  of  the 
unemployed  parade  the  streets,  but,  while  presenting  one  of  the 
saddest  sights  for  which  civilization  is  responsible,  fail  to  enlist 
much  sympathy.  When  the  army  of  “  wastrels  ”  is  visibly 
present,  it  is  vaguely  felt  that'"  charity  ”  is  not  going  to  achieve 
very  much.  There  is  hardly  a  man  there  who  has  not  grown 
thin  upon  it.  It  it  also  more  or  less  dimly  felt,  or  at  least  hoped, 
that  these  are  not  the  real  representatives  of  the  class  whom  it 
is  desired  to  assist.  But  whence  do  they  come  ?  Why  are  they 
not  only  unemployed  but  unemployable  ?  Who  is  responsible, 
and  what  are  the  conditions  under  which  glorious  childhood  has 
developed  into  stunted  manhood  ?  Is  it  too  late  ?  Is  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  go  into  the  wider  field,  and,  not  only  to  relieve  degrading 
poverty,  but  to  remove  the  causes  which  produce  it  ?  There  are, 
too,  the  children  to  be  thought  of,  and  generations  yet  unborn 
who  have  done  neither  good  nor  evil  Perhaps  the  wider  question 
is  too  academic,  too  unpractical,  too  deep  for  unthinking  charity. 
Pathetic  details  of  individual  suffering  are  far  more  to  its  taste. 
Something,  it  is  felt,  must  be  done,  and  something  very  promptly 
is  done.  Whether  that  something  is  wise  or  foolish,  profitable 
or  unprofitable,  seems  to  be  an  unimportant  consideration.  Yet 
people  who  act  in  a  hurry  usually  make  mistakes. 

The  special  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  attention  is  the 
normal  distress  of  the  poor  under  normal  circumstances.  That 
army  of  "  wastrels  ”  is  not  composed  of  stage  figures  got  up  for 
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a  particular  performance.  It  is  always  with  us  in  the  East,  if 
not  in  the  West,  of  London,  as  a  huge  regiment  more  or  less 
compact  For  the  moment,  we  can  disregard  the  question  whether 
this  desperate  poverty  is  their  fault  or  their  misfortune ;  but  I 
would  say  in  passing  that  no  one  who  has  lived  amongst  the 
very  poor — who  has  observed  their  extraordinary  patience,  their 
pathetic  generosity,  their  unfailing  kindness  to  a  neighbour 
in  distress,  and  has  noted  the  fewness  of  their  opportunities, 
the  multitude  of  their  temptations,  the  difiSculties  which  block 
the  way  to  sobriety,  morality,  and  thrift — would  hurriedly  pass 
a  severe  judgment  upon  anything  they  might  or  might  not  do. 
We  may  speak  of  some  of  them  as  wastrels  or  cadgers,  because 
these  words  represent  a  fact ;  but  the  offensiveness  of  these  terms 
testifies  to  a  desire  that  such  expressions  should  cease  to  be  an 
appropriate  designation  of  any  of  our  people.  Now,  this  normal 
distress  attracts  hut  little  attention.  Abnormal  distress  is  the 
string  upon  which  we  play  when  we  desire  to  enlist  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  the  charitable.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a 
very  real  and  close  connexion  between  the  two.  The  less  obvious 
but  more  serious  is  usually  disregarded,  simply  because  it  is  less 
obvious  and  occupies  a  smaller  space  in  the  public  mind.  It  is 
the  more  serious  because  it  is  always  with  us,  whereas  the  other 
is  but  a  transitory,  if  unpleasant  phase.  The  one  comes  and 
goes,  and  leaves  sorrow  in  its  track,  but  the  other  is  a  perpetual 
desolation.  It  is  the  more  serious,  again,  because,  if  you  have  in 
some  measure  remedied  the  normal  sufferings,  you  have  gone  a 
long  way  towards  mitigating,  perhaps  even  towards  removing, 
the  horrors  of  abnormal  distress.  Spasmodic  charity,  hurriedly 
applied,  like  a  cheap  medicine,  to  the  more  distressing  symptoms, 
does  not  touch  the  root  of  the  matter  at  all.  It  is  only  “  once 
blessed,”  and  probably  does  more  harm  than  good  because 
unskilfully  applied.  Certainly  it  achieves  no  permanent  good. 
If  there  has  been  any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
people  since  relief  funds  became  popul6kr,  it  has  certainly  not 
been  due  to  the  charity  which  gave  them  birth. 

Now,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  dogmatically  pro¬ 
pound  a  working  theory,  and  guarantee  its  success  in  connexion 
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with  the  present  question.  Such  a  prophet  occasionally  arises, 
and  dazzles  the  eyes  of  the  public  with  the  brilliancy  of  his 
teaching  and  the  supposed  originality  of  his  plans.  The  money 
is  supplied,  but  the  guarantee  proves  worthless.  Still,  though 
the  question  remains  unsolved,  we  may  at  least  try  to  learn 
something  useful  from  past  failures.  They  may  serve  for  a 
warning  if  not  for  an  example,  and  we  may  possibly  discover 
certain  fundamental  principles  by  which  we  should  be  guided 
in  the  future,  and  which  would  prevent  us  from  trusting  to  the 
haphazard  methods  which  are  so  universally  popular.  The  fact 
that  so  much  effort  has  been  thrown  away,  and  so  much  time 
and  money  have  been  unproductively  expended,  is  no  reason  for 
sitting  down,  like  a  tired  child,  and  saying  that  the  problem  is 
too  difficult.  But  it  must  be  recognized  that  an  evil  of  many 
generations’  growth  is  not  to  be  remedied  in  a  few  months  or 
even  in  a  few  years.  At  present,  people  will  give  money 
readily  enough  to  the  first  comer  with  a  loud  voice  who  pro¬ 
mises  to  remedy  the  situation ;  but  they  will  not,  perhaps  they 
cannot,  give  personal  service  intelligently  administered.  Or, 
again,  they  will  support  any  scheme  which  promises  an  imme¬ 
diate  cure,  but  they  have  a  poor  appreciation  of  theories  or 
principles  which  will  require  a  lifetime  to  effect  any  permanent 
improvement.  They  want  a  well-defined  scheme  which  will 
work  out  with  the  regularity  of  mathematical  demonstration, 
and  this  is  just  what  they  cannot  have.  We  are  dealing  with 
men  and  women,  not  with  machinery ;  with  human  life  and 
moral  character,  and  not  with  a  problem  which  may  be  expressed 
in  scientific  formulae.  No  individual  in  the  present  generation 
can  hope  to  be  more  than  a  sower.  The  only  harvest  he  is 
likely  to  reap  is  from  seeds  which  have  been  sown  by  wise  or 
foolish  people  who  have  gone  before.  And  a  poor  kind  of 
harvest  it  often  is — “com  blasted  before  it  be  grown  up;”  a 
miserable  line  of  unemployed,  “  women  and  children  warehoused, 
men  public-housed,  and  the  aged  work-housed.”  * 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  justice  is  required  rather  than 
charity ;  but  we  shall  never  get  justice  while  charity  occupies 
'  Mr.  John  Boms’  speech  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  Feb.  2, 1903. 
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the  field,  and,  even  if  we  did,  the  problem  would  not  be  solved. 
Moral  character  is  not  an  unimportant  factor,  and  the  lazily 
thinking  philanthropic  person  is  at  once  discouraged  by  this 
fact  Perhaps  there  is  not  much  to  encourage  him,  for  moral 
character  is  a  plant  of  somewhat  tardy  growth.  Even  the  most 
faithful  worker  amongst  the  poor  is  apt  to  become  discouraged 
when  he  (or  more  often  she)  realizes  the  fact  that  any  tangible 
result  of  efibrts  generously  made  is  but  as  dust  in  the  balance, 
and  that  nothing  has  been  achieved  unless  a  slow-growing  seed 
has  been  planted.  And  for  the  most  part  it  is  not  felt  that  this 
is  our  proper  work.  We  did  not  go  to  the  East  End  for  anything 
half  so  prosaic  as  "  intensive  cultivation,”  but  rather  to  succour 
the  dying,  to  minister  to  the  afflicted,  and  so  on.  Our  motives 
were  pure,  our  aims  high,  and  our  duties  as  definite  as  the  advice 
of  an  Irishman  in  a  row,  “  Whenever  you  see  a  head  hit  it ;  ” 
so  whenever  we  see  distress  we  feel  bound  to  relieve  it.  But 
nothing  can  excuse  a  person  who  so  acts  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  without  a  thought  to  ultimate  consequences. 

“  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 

The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones.” 

Two  conclusions,  therefore,  are  forced  upon  our  acceptance. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  understand  that  the  material 
necessities  of  the  poor,  which  arise  most  surely  from  social  dis¬ 
order,  require  as  much  knowledge  and  discrimination  for  their 
proper  treatment  as  do  the  maladies  of  the  human  body.  The 
finest  hospitals  and  the  most  approved  medical  science  are  freely 
at  the  disposal  of  the  very  poorest  for  the  comfort  and  restora¬ 
tion  of  their  bodies.  But  while  social  maladies  are  far  more 
serious  and  more  wide-spreading  than  bodily  infirmities,  and 
demand  the  most  careful  and  scientific  treatment  at  our  disposal, 
this  is  exactly  what,  speaking  generally,  they  have  not  had.  In 
medical  practice  men  are  not  above  learning  from,  and  adding 
to,  the  stored-up  experience  of  former  generations.  In  minis¬ 
tering  to  the  poor  comparatively  little  experience  has  been 
gained,  and  even  that  for  the  most  part  is  ignored.  We  muddle 
along  in  the  same  old  hopeless  way,  with  tender  hearts  and 
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uninformed  minds ;  and  in  our  vague  unconsciousness  of  the  real 
questions  at  issue,  we  re-apply  the  same  old-fashioned  remedies 
and  repeat  the  same  old-fashioned  experiments  to  the  greater 
distress  of  the  suffering  poor.  There  are  few  amongst  us  who 
do  not,  in  quiet  conversation,  deplore  the  ineffectiveness  of 
present-day  methods,  but  such  regrets  generally  end  with  a 
pathetic  confession  of  impotence — “  But  what  can  we  do  ?  ” 
In  the  second  place,  we  should  recognize  that  if  extreme 
poverty  could  have  been  remedied  by  unlimited  means,  bound¬ 
less  philanthropy,  and  devoted  self-sacrifice,  it  would  have  been 
abolished  years  ago.  If  we  ask  why  so  little  result  has  followed 
so  great  endeavour,  the  answer  seems  to  involve  a  wholesale 
condemnation  of  the  methods  which  have  been  so  long  followed 
almost  without  a  protest. 

What,  then,  are  those  methods  ?  I  think  we  may  say,  first  of 
all,  that  they  are  eminently  practical.  “  The  hungry  are  fed,  the 
ill-clad  clothed,  the  sick  visited.”  And  it  is  generally  assumed 
that  these  are  works  of  charity  whose  titles  are  guaranteed  by 
the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  The  practical  man,  how¬ 
ever,  is  sometimes  very  shortsighted ;  he  can  see  the  immediate 
results  of  hasty  action,  but  may  be  entirely  incapable  of  per¬ 
ceiving  its  ultimate  consequences.  The  consequence  is  that 
charity  is  often  charged  with  creating  more  poverty  than 
it  relieves.  The  greater  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  an 
individual  or  an  institution,  the  deeper,  only  too  often,  are  the 
depths  of  poverty  into  which  the  unfortunate  recipients  of  such 
boimties  are  plunged.  There  are  districts  of  which  it  may  truly 
be  said  that  they  have  been  hopelessly  pauperized  by  the  charitable 
relief  which  has  been  poured  into  them.  Surely  there  must  be 
something  fundamentally  wrong  in  methods  and  principles  which 
are  followed  by  such  disastrous  results. 

Secondly,  the  distribution  of  charity  is  in  a  deplorably 
chaotic  condition.  In  the  absence  of  any  central  organization, 
which  might  correlate  and  guide  the  work  of  all  the  numerous 
philanthropic  societies,  the  latter  continually  overlap  and  inter¬ 
fere  with  one  another  to  such  an  extent  that  the  “workers” 
tumble  over  each  other  in  their  anxiety  to  be  doing  something. 
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The  different  religious  bodies  each  have  their  separate  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  do  not  always  rise  superior  to  the  temptation  of 
exploiting  the  poor  for  sectarian  or  political  purposes.^  If 
"  tickets  ”  or  a  fortnight  at  the  sea-side  have  been  provided  for 
the  distressed,  it  is  hard  not  to  expect  a  return  in  the  way  of 
votes  when  the  election  of  a  guardian  or  a  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment  takes  place.  In  charitable  work,  however,  there  is  no 
necessary  connexion  between  relief  and  a  particular  form  of 
religious  or  political  faith.  Yet,  in  practice,  a  “  case  ”  is  often 
referred  to  the  Church  of  which  it  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  a 
member.  This  in  itself  is  disastrous.  It  teaches  men  and 
women  to  be  mere  hangers-on  to  an  ecclesiastical  institution  for 
what  can  be  got  out  of  it. 

Speaking  generally,  then,  I  think  it  is  neither  tmfair  nor 
inaccurate  to  say  that  the  condition  of  the  very  poor  as  a  class 
is  not  being  improved  by  the  methods  adopted  by  most  of  the 
philanthropic  agencies  now  at  work,  and  that  there  seems  to  be 
very  little  conception  of  the  existence  of  laws  or  principles 
which  might  be  of  real  use  in  dealing  with  the  needs  of  the 
poor.  Now,  when  we  look  out  upon  the  broad  expanse  of 
unorganized  relief,  intermittent  charity,  and  ill  success,  we  are 
driven  to  ask  whether  there  may  not  be  some  laws  or  principles 
regulating  the  production  and  prevention  of  poverty  in  the 
same  way  as  there  are  laws  connected  with  the  accumulation 
cmd  consumption  of  wealth.  Is  the  Kingdom  of  Misery  the  only 
realm  where  there  is  no  “  reign  of  law  ”  ?  To  ask  the  question 
is  to  answer  it  Wise  men  have  preached  to  us  about  the 
universality  of  law.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  listen  to  their 
message,  and  apply  it  to  our  needs.  To  know  that  there  are 

‘  Mr.  John  Bams  spoke  of  ‘  the  dangerous  phenomenon  growing  up  in  our  great 
cities,  of  the  ambitious  and  advertising  persons  who  exploited  the  unemployed 
movement  with  soup  dinners  here  and  blankets  there,  frequently  to  the  detriment  of 
able  men  with  small  purses.  The  other  day  he  saw  in  one  district  the  children  of 
one  family  in  a  80l^>-kitchen,  the  mother  in  a  mission-room,  and  the  father  in  an 
unemployed  procession  cadging  in  the  streets.  How  could  they  expect  anything 
but  a  race  of  paupers  from  such  a  combination  of  circumstances  1”  (House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  Feb.  19,  1903).  Mr.  Charles  Booth  has  justly  criticized  the  competition 
between  the  churches  and  their  "atrodous  system”  of  bribery,  in  bis  recent 
votumes  ou  the  Ltfe  and  Labour  of  the  People  in  London. 
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laws  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  shall  want  to  know 
next  what  these  laws  are;  what  they  are  doing  with  us,  and 
what  we  are  to  do  with  them.  And,  in  the  mean  time,  to  know 
that  there  are,  somewhere,  laws  or  principles  upon  which  we  can 
depend,  and  that  everything  need  not  be  left  in  a  hopeless 
chaotic  condition,  is  in  itself  a  great  encouragement.  Here,  at 
any  rate,  is  a  glimmer  of  light,  and  we  may  follow  it  until  it 
leads  to  more  light.  At  all  events  it  should  be  obvious  that  no 
improvement  can  be  expected  unless  we  work  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  social  science.  These  laws  may  be  called  the 
laws  of  nature,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  objection  that  Nature* 
”  red  in  tooth  and  claw,”  is  ordinarily  credited  with  being  full 
of  cruelty  and  a  fierce  lust  for  vengeance.  We  have  been  told 
that  her  laws  are  hard,  cruel,  and  relentless ;  that,  so  far  from 
regarding  her  as  beneficent,  we  are  bound  to  believe  she  is  very 
much  the  reverse.  Our  own  personal  experience,  too,  seems  to 
lead  to  the  same  opinion.  The  manifest  cruelties  of  the  un¬ 
hindered  processes  of  Nature  are  too  clear  to  be  either  concealed 
or  ignored.  And  she  punishes  a  mistake,  we  notice,  with  the 
same  unswerving  determination  that  she  inflicts  upon  a  crime. 
That  a  motive  is  pure,  or  a  mistake  accidental  in  making  up  a 
prescription,  does  not  atone  for  an  error.  If  the  natural  law 
has  been  broken,  the  punishment  falls  on  guilty  or  innocent 
alike,  whether  that  law  has  been  broken  wilfully  or  ignorantly. 
This  at  least  should  teach,  as  it  has  taught  in  many  departments 
of  life,  the  vital  necessity  of  not  making  unnecessary  mistakes. 

A  little  further  consideration,  however,  causes  us  to  modify 
our  judgment.  We  notice  that  the  laws  of  Nature  are  cruel 
only  when  they  are  broken  or  resisted.  Men  may  learn  again, 
as  has  been  frequently  learnt  in  the  past,  how  to  enlist  these 
very  laws  in  their  own  service,  and  to  their  own  profit  If  a 
terrible  power  is  around  and  about  us,  we  may  at  least  have 
some  share  in  controlling  the  direction  in  which  it  operates.  As 
Bacon  has  taught  us,  we  can  compel  the  aid  of  Nature  by 
obedience  to  her  laws,  and  can  convert  a  powerful  enemy  into  a 
valued  ally.  Then  we  find  not  only  that  the  laws  of  Nature  are 
not  cruel  when  intelligently  understood  and  C0K)perated  with,  but 
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also  that  they  are  kind  and  beneficent.  And  what  is  true  in 
the  physical  sciences  can  hardly  be  wholly  false  in  the  region  of 
morals.  The  reign  of  law  must  cover  the  whole  man,  and  not 
his  body  only.  Obviously,  moral  questions  are  more  difficult 
and  more  complicated  than  those  connected  with  physics  or 
medicine ;  but  surely  it  is  not  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  discover 
some  guiding  rules  for  that  busy  army  of  workers  who  are  toil¬ 
ing  with  so  much  patience  and  with  so  little  success  in  the  wide 
field  of  human  misery.  The  problem  has  to  be  solved  by  the 
brain  rather  than  by  the  heart.  Poverty  and  its  consequences 
are  but  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  outraged  laws,  many 
of  which  have  been  proclaimed  to  the  world  for  generations,  and 
have  been  persistently  ignored  because  we  have  objected  to 
them.  Perhaps,  when  we  have  submitted  to  the  guidance  of 
those  we  know,  we  may  be  able  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  learn 
something  of  those  of  which  we  are  as  yet  ignorant. 

As  an  example  of  a  law  known  and  disregarded,  we  may  turn 
to  one  which  bears  upon  it  all  the  marks  of  apparent  cruelty. 
Many  hundred  years  ago  it  was  authoritatively  announced 
that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the  children.  A 
more  cruel  law  could  hardly  be  conceived,  and  the  instinct  of 
man  revolts  against  it.  The  law,  nevertheless,  was  reiterated 
over  and  over  again.  The  history  of  the  world  bears  witness  to 
its  fatal  truth.  Yet  it  touches  each  one  of  us  on  the  quick.  It 
is  a  law  under  which  we  writhe.  It  is  read  each  Sunday  in  our 
churches,  but  we  put  it  from  us  as  something  abhorrent  to  the 
finer  instincts  of  man.  “No,  no;  the  children  must  have  a 
chance ;  they  must  not  suffer,  even  for  the  sins  of  their  own  kith 
and  kin.”  So  we  plead  and  protest,  and  yet  children  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  have  suffered  for  the  sins  of  those  who  have 
given  them  life.  It  is  useless  either  to  ignore  the  law  or  to 
fight  against  it  Each  generation,  as  it  reaps  the  harvest  which 
a  previous  generation  has  sown,  bears  its  silent  witness.  The 
whole  body  of  the  unemployed,  the  wretched  homes  from  which 
they  come,  and  the  ill- clad  children  they  leave  behind  are  a 
constant  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  law  and  its  awful  severity. 
The  fault,  we  proclaim  it  gladly,  is  not  all  their  owa  The  sin 
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of  one  generation  is  being  visited  npon  that  which  follows  after. 
An  old  Hebrew  prophet  rediscovered  the  law,  and  expressed  it 
in  epigrammatic  form,  when  he  said,  “  The  parents  have  eaten 
sour  grapes,  and  the  children’s  teeth  have  been  set  on  edge.” 
There  is  the  law.  Unripe  grapes  were  not  intended  for  con¬ 
sumption.  The  law  was  broken,  and  the  inevitable  result 
followed.  It  is  vain  to  plead  that  the  law  is  harsh,  cruel,  and 
vindictive.  Man  is  not  in  a  position  to  fight  against  it.  It  is 
too  strong  for  him,  and  he  must  make  the  best  terms  he  can. 
Perhaps  he  may  yet  discover  that  it  is  a  friend  in  disguise.  But 
instead  of  making  the  best  of  it,  and  trying  to  co-operate  with 
it,  he  is  constantly  engaged  in  fighting  against  it  and  hurting 
other  people  in  the  process.  The  fact  remains  that  we  cannot 
wrestle  against  Nature  with  impunity.  And  yet  this  is  what 
we  are  constantly  trying  to  do.  We  endeavour  to  interfere 
with  inevitable  results,  and  to  restrain  the  hand  which  punishes. 
The  disastrous  consequence  is*  that,  if  we  succeed  for  the  moment, 
and  in  proportion  to  our  success,  we  only  stay  the  punishment 
for  a  while,  and  it  falls  later  with  increased  violence.  Applied 
to  the  actual  problems  of  life,  this  law  should  teach  the  desperate 
folly  of  doing  anything  which  lessens  the  idea  of  parental 
responsibility.  That  idea  has  been  much  weakened  of  late 
years,  and  everything  which  is  done  for  the  children  with  the 
primary  view  of  profiting  them,  has  the  subsequent  result  of 
relieving  the  parents  of  responsibility  and  adding  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  disaster.  Ultimately  it  is  bad  for  parents  and 
children  alike.  The  law  is  very  largely  ignored,  not  only 
amongst  the  poor,  but  in  every  class  of  the  community.  There 
are  not  many  persons  whose  lives  are  practically  influenced  by 
the  remembrance  of  it  And  forgetfulness  is  as  disastrous  as 
crime. 

But  if  the  law  is  there,  relentless  and  unchangeable,  we  can 
at  least  see  that  there  is  another  principle  very  closely  connected 
with  it,  which  may  give  us  some  encouragement  Punishment 
in  the  hands  of  responsible  authority  is  not  vengeance,  but 
instruction  in  righteousness.  When  we  were  children,  we  were 
told,  in  words  which  seemed  to  add  insult  to  injury,  that  the 
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infliction  of  punishment  was  not,  as  we  had  supposed,  for  the 
private  satisfaction  of  other  people,  but  for  our  own  good.  It 
was  difficult  to  believe  this,  more  especially  when  the  punish¬ 
ment  was  inflicted  with  scientific  accuracy.  But  if  it  was  painful, 
it  was  at  least  salutary.  To  have  treated  us  otherwise  would 
have  cast  a  doubt  upon  our  sonship,  and  exposed  us  to  still 
further  inconvenience  in  the  yesu^  to  come.  Nothing  is  more 
intolerable  than  a  spoilt  child  who  has  persistently  broken  the 
law  and  evaded  punishment.  But  judgment  catches  him  at  last, 
and  in  a  more  serious  form  than  if  it  had  descended  upon  him 
earlier.  And  so  long  as  we  can  be  assured  that  a  law  works  out 
for  the  general  good,  we  need  not  be  disturbed  by  the  inevitable 
fact  that  it  must  fall  heavily  at  times  on  particular  individuala 
The  whole  question  of  practical  charity  bristles  with  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner. 
At  present  there  is  plenty  of  enthusiasm  but  too  little  know¬ 
ledge.  Relief  funds,  as  now  administered,  may  relieve  the  public 
conscience,  but  for  the  most  part  they  only  serve  to  deepen  the 
distress  of  the  sufiering  poor.  What  we  need  is  a  clear  and 
definite  system,  based  on  sound  common  sense  and  deliberate 
judgment,  which  might  lessen  and  ultimately  remove  the  dis¬ 
astrous  results  of  reckless  impetuosity  and  impatience. 

G.  Baumqabten. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  FISCAL  POLICY. 


FTHE  proposals  sketched  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  raise  a  great 
variety  of  questions,  some  of  which  fall  wholly  outside  the 
scope  of  this  Review. 

I.  The  exact  relation  between  political  and  economical  interests 
has  been  discussed  ever  since  the  days  of  Adam  Smith.  Readers 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  the 
author  mentions  two  cases  in  which  a  protective  policy  is 
advisable,  and  one  of  them  is  the  case  in  which  it  is  rendered 
imperative  by  the  need  for  national  defence,  and  he  quotes  the 
Navigation  Acts  as  an  example.  These  Acts,  by  artificially 
creating  a  demand  for  sailors  in  our  mercantile  marine,  prac¬ 
tically  provided  a  supply  on  which  the  pressgangs  of  the  royal 
navy  could  draw!  Without  stopping  to  discuss  this  particular 
example — and  much  might  be  said  for  and  against  the  success 
of  these  Acts — it  is  clear  that  Adam  Smith’s  principle  is  sound. 
Once  show  conclusively  that  national  policy  demands  a  particular 
fiscal  system  and  a  particular  economic  situation,  and  the  argu* 
ment  is  closed.  Economic  considerations  must  give  way.  But 
it  will  be  noticed  that,  like  so  many  obvious  principles,  it  raises 
more  questions  than  it  settles.  It  will  be  always  difficult  to 
arrive  at  certainty  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  a  proposed 
course  of  action.  It  may  be  urged  that,  “  in  the  long  run,”  there 
cannot  be  any  real  divergence  between  the  economical  and  the 
political  interests  of  a  people ;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  that 
material  well-being  is  a  condition  precedent  of  all  prosperity. 
The  English  have  long  enjoyed  the  injurious  title  of  “a  nation 
of  shopkeepers,”  not,  surely,  because  we  are  all  supposed  to 
carry  a  yeu^  measure  about  with  us,  but  because,  owing  to  our 
insular  position,  we,  and  we  alone  of  European  nations,  have 
been  able  to  give  to  economic  considerations  what  has  seemed 
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to  others  a  disproportionate  place  in  determining  policy.  The 
situation  was  tersely  and  graphically  described  by  a  Qerman : 

"  Here  are  we  denying  ourselves  in  every  way  to  maintain  our 
army,  and  you  English,  you  sit  there  and  grow  rich."  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  the  problem  presents  itself  in  very  different 
lights  to  different  nationa  But  happily  the  problem  itself  does 
not  fall  within  our  scope.  On  the  general  question  of  the  part 
played  by  economics  in  national  welfare  the  economist  has  much 
to  say,  but  it  is  as  advocate,  not  as  judge.  On  the  question 
whether  this  or  that  particular  economic  consideration  should 
outweigh  this  or  that  particular  political  consideration,  there, 
again,  he  must  take  his  case  into  the  court  of  the  statesman,  and 
the  statesman  must  decide.  It  is  enough  for  the  economist  to 
sketch,  as  forcibly  as  he  may,  the  economic  effects  of  a  definite 
proposal.  In  the  present  instance  both  the  press  and  public 
opinion  are  in  a  state  of  muddle.  They  cannot  keep  the 
political  question  separate  from  the  economical.  They  cannot 
think  clearly  enough  to  come  to  any  conclusion  on  the  general 
principle  before  they  bring  the  particular  question  imder  it. 
They  would  fain  pronounce  judgment,  not  merely  before  they 
have  heard  both  sides,  but  before  they  have  grasped  what  is  the 
case  before  the  court.  The  result  is  such  as  might  be  expected. 
Starting  with  a  parti  prie,  each  side  lays  hold  of  any  argument, 
any  historical  precedent  or  anedogy,  any  statistical  statement, 
which  seems  to  make  in  favour  of  the  line  taken  by  his  political 
leaders.  If  he  study  the  question  at  all,  the  average  man  "  finds 
his  impressions  confirmed.” 

II.  Let  us  consider,  first,  the  historical  precedents  which  are 
freely  used  in  this  connexion.  It  is  urged  that  the  progress  of 
England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  with  all  that  it  implies,  was  largely 
due  to  the  freedom  of  internal  trade.  The  solideuity  of  France 
was  powerfully  helped  on  by  the  removal  of  all  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  exchange  between  the  old  provinces.  The  Qerman  Empire 
of  to-day  was  formed  commercially  before  it  was  possible  poli¬ 
tically  ;  the  Zollverein  is  the  true  base  of  the  Imperial  throne. 
Now,  in  connexion  with  these  instances,  it  may  be  noticed  that 
the  one  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  is  that  freedom  of 
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exchange  conduces  to  political  unity,  which  might  be  expected 
a  priori.  Freedom  of  exchange  promotes  joint  interests;  it 
renders  dissension  costly ;  it  promotes  good  feeling  and  mutual 
understanding.  So  far  so  good.  And  England  has  offered  to  her 
colonies  complete  freedom  of  trade ;  it  is  the  colonies  which  have 
rejected  it.  But  the  case  is  not  so  clear  when  the  negative  side 
of  the  argument  is  pressed,  viz.  that  preferential  trade  will  help 
on  consolidation.  To  unite  by  internal  freedom  of  trade  is  one 
thing,  to  unite  by  exclusive  trade  is  quite  another.  The  one 
appeals  to  the  better  side  of  patriotism,  the  other  to  its  preju¬ 
dices.  To  extend  the  area  of  prejudice  from  the  nation  to  the 
empire  may  be  to  strengthen  it  or  to  weaken  it,  and  who  can 
strike  the  balance  of  advantage?  Certainly  it  is  not  for  the 
economist  to  attempt  to  do  so.  The  philosopher  must  settle  the 
preliminary  question  whether  prejudice  is  a  good  thing  or  a 
bad.  The  German  Zollverein  removed  mountains  of  prejudice 
as  between  the  states  of  Germany,  but  it  has  strengthened  pre¬ 
judice  as  between  Germany  and  other  nations. 

III.  The  proposal  may  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  colonies  and  of  the  Mother-country.  But  before  con¬ 
sidering  the  advantages  which  a  system  of  preferential  rates 
offers  to  the  colonies,  a  few  preliminary  remarks  must  be  made. 
We  commonly  speak  of  "  the  colonies  ”  as  if  they  were  a  homo¬ 
geneous  whole  with  identical  interests,  but  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  Colonies  differ  widely  inter  se,  in  their  products,  their 
fiscal  systems,  and  their  economical  history,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  design  a  tariff  suited  to  all,  whereas  differences 
of  treatment  give  rise  to  discontents.  Roughly,  the  colonies 
have  this  in  common,  that  they  export  raw  material  and  import 
manufactured  commodities.  For  many  years  past  the  policy  of 
the  colonies  has  been  to  put  heavy  duties  on  these  imports,  in 
order  to  foster  the  growth  of  home  manufactures.  Such  a 
policy  is  justified  by  authority  in  the  shape  of  a  paragraph  in 
Mill’s  Political  Economy,  and  on  the  ground  that  it  secures  a 
greater  variety  of  industry,  and  so  avoids  the  disastrous  effects 
of  depression  in  a  single  industry.  Meanwhile  their  export 
trade  of  raw  materials  has  suffered  greatly  from  competition. 
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Com  is  imported  into  England  from  Russia,  the  United  States, 
and  South  America,  in  wool  there  is  a  growing  trade  with 
Argentina;  in  short,  the  English  policy  of  free  imports  has 
stimulated  production  and  exportation  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
What  wonder,  then,  if  the  colonies  have  begun  to  cast  about 
for  some  arrangement  by  which  they  can  secure  something  more 
like  a  monopoly  of  the  English  market  for  their  produce  ?  For 
this  they  must  offer  some  compensating  advantage  to  England, 
and  they  offer  to  reduce  their  duties  on  imports  in  the  case  of 
England,  retaining  them  as  against  all  other  countries. 

Let  us  take,  first  of  all,  the  extreme  case,  that  England  con¬ 
ceded  them  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  English  market,  in 
return  for  complete  freedom  for  her  exports  to  them.  The  gain 
to  the  colonies  would,  in  some  cases,  be  very  great  Canada, 
e.g.  would  be  able  to  sell  its  wheat  at  a  much  higher  figure,  the 
profits  of  farming  would  rise,  the  attractions  to  immigrants 
would  be  greater,  and  the  value  of  land  would  go  up  all 
through  the  Dominion.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  would 
profit  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  wool  and  of  canned  meats,  and 
those  industries  would  flourish.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effects 
of  free  English  imports  would  bo  as  great  We  can  undersell 
the  colonial  producer  in  all  manufactured  articles;  the  price 
would  fall  rapidly,  and  the  carefully-nursed  home  industries 
would  collapse  like  a  house  of  cards.  Capital  and  labour  would 
migrate  from  the  less  profitable  to  the  more  profitable  employ¬ 
ment  Now,  it  is  only  in  human  nature  to  try  and  secure 
a  benefit  without  any  corresponding  loss.  The  colonies  wish  to 
secure  an  advantage  on  the  English  market  without  sacrificing 
their  home  industries,  and  their  policy  is  obvioua  They  do 
not  propose  complete  abolition  of  dues,  but  a  preferential  system, 
and  here  they  will  try  to  drive  a  bargain.  From  their  point  of 
view  they  will  best  secure  their  own  interest  by  giving  an  illu¬ 
sory  advantage  in  exchange  for  a  solid  gain.  The  tariffii  of  the 
various  colonies  are  so  complicated,  including  hundreds  of 
articles  at  different  rates  that  the  question  becomes  largely  one 
of  detail,  but  the  main  point  is  clear.  In  Canada,  e.g.  the  duties 
on  some  imports  have  been  as  much  as  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
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i.e.  the  price  of  an  import  is  raised  nearly  half  as  much  again. 
No  doubt  a  large  proportion  of  this  duty  might  be  remitted 
without  putting  English  goods  on  an  equality  with  those  pro* 
duced  at  home.  We  may  expect  the  colonists,  then,  to  do  their 
best  to  secure  a  maximum  of  imposition  on  this  side  in  return 
for  a  minimum  of  relaxation  on  the  other.  But  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  circumstances  of  colonies  are  not  by  any  means 
the  same.  There  is  far  more  competition,  e.g.  in  wheat  than 
there  is  in  wool.  Canada  is  almost  the  only  colony  sending  us 
wheat,  whereas  Australia  and  New  Zealand  compete  inter  ae 
in  the  supply  of  wool.  A  large  duty  on  foreign  wool  would  not 
benefit  Australia  or  New  Zealand  nearly  as  much  as  a  small 
duty  on  wheat  would  benefit  Canada.  Again,  owing  to  local 
circumstances,  such  as  the  vast  supply  of  virgin  soil  in  Canada, 
the  wheat  interest  is  far  stronger  than  the  manufacturing, 
whereas  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the  manufacturing 
interest  is  at  least  as  strong'politically  as  the  pastoral. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  proposals  from  the  point  of 
view  of  England,  and  England’s  economical  interest,  the  case  is 
very  different.  The  policy  of  England  has  now  for  more  than 
half  a  century  been  to  have  free  imports.  It  is  worth  noticing 
in  limine  that  the  arguments  for  free  imports  are  wholly 
independent  of  those  for  free  exports,  if  the  phrase  may  be 
permitted.  No  doubt  the  free-trader  would  prefer  both,  to  be 
able  to  sell  where  he  would,  and  to  buy  where  he  would,  to  be 
left  to  find  his  own  markets;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
absence  of  the  one  is  ground  for  losing  the  other.  The  argu¬ 
ments  based  on  what  is  termed  “  one-sided  free  trade  ”  are  more 
specioiis  than  sound.  Free  imports  secure  our  cheap  raw 
material,  and  it  is  raw  material,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  food,  that 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  our  import  trade.  Cheap  raw  material 
means  a  low  cost  of  production,  and  a  low  cost  of  production 
means  a  low  selling  price,  and  this  means  an  advantage  in 
foreign  markets.  Put  a  duty  upon  imported  raw  material  and 
that  advantage  is  gone.  Now,  it  is  just  this  sacrifice  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  invites  us  to  make.  What  are  we  offered  in 
exchange?  We  are  offered  an  advantage  in  the  colonial 
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markets.  But  these  are  so  far  from  being  the  most  important 
that  our  exports  to  our  colonies  are  not  more  than  a  third  of 
our  total  exports.  We  are  then  asked  to  sacrifice  an  indefinite 
proportion  of  two-thirds  of  our  trade  for  an  indefinite  addition 
to  one-third.  What  the  sacrifice  or  the  gain  would  be  precisely 
we  cannot  say  till  we  have  the  details  of  the  scheme  before  us. 
Equally  indefinite  at  present  is  the  prospect  that  in  time 
our  colonies  will  take  the  place  of  our  foreign  customers ;  what 
is  confessedly  certain  is  that  for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  we  must 
submit  to  a  large  reduction  of  our  foreign  trade.  This  would 
imply  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  labour,  and 
consequently  a  lower  rate  of  wages.  It  is  very  difficult  to  see 
how  the  increased  price  of  food  could,  under  these  circumstances, 
be  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  wages. 

The  remarks  of  Adam  Smith  on  the  colonial  trade  are  still 
in  point.  If  labour  and  capital  are  artificially  directed  to  a 
certain  trade,  the  result  can  at  most  be  to  divert  them  from 
other  tradea  This  must  mean  from  a  more  productive  to  a 
less  productive,  for  otherwise  self-interest  would  transfer  them, 
without  the  need  of  pressure  from  without.  It  would  be  far 
more  honest  to  say  that  the  political  advantage — granting  that 
there  is  one — must  be  purchased  by  an  economic  loss,  than  to 
attempt  to  prove  that  we  shall  “  in  the  long  run  ”  gain  in  both 
waya  And  if  it  should  prove  to  be  the  case  that  the  colonies 
are  able  to  give  reductions  in  their  duties  which,  while  seeming 
to  be  considerable,  are  not  really  sufficient  to  give  us  an  open 
market,  it  is  difficult  to  ima^ne  where  we  can  economically 
gain  at  all. 

Another  advantage  which  we  owe  to  free  imports  is  our 
comparative  immunity  from  trusts  and  corporations,  which  play 
so  large  a  part  in  the  economic  life  of  America.  Any  attempt 
in  this  country  to  obtain  a  monopoly  of  supply  of  any  article 
would  be  promptly  met  by  importation  from  abroad ;  whereas 
in  America  the  secure  possession  of  the  home-market  enables 
producers  to  combine.  That  such  combinations  are  to  the  hurt 
of  the  consumer  is  as  yet  more  often  stated  than  proved.  The 
self-interest  of  the  combinations  will  prevent  them  from  raising 
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the  price  to  a  point  at  which  it  checks  consumption,  and  the 
scale  on  which  they  produce  enables  them  to  economise  greatly 
in  the  expenses  of  production.  Experience  at  present  only  shows 
that  the  possible  advantage  of  a  fall  in  price  due  to  competition 
has  not  been  secured  to  the  consumer,  against  which  we  most 
set  the  gain  from  regularity.  But  the  existence  of  these  trusts 
in  America  and  their  aggressive  policy  in  recent  times  gives  a 
fresh  argument  for  protection,  which  may  fairly  tell  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  scheme.  Granted  the  existence  of  vast 
combinations,  with  enormous  capital,  and  the  home  market 
secured  to  them,  what  is  to  prevent  them  from  employing  a 
certain  proportion  of  their  profits  to  undersell  English  producers 
on  this  side  of  the  water  ?  If  they  can  carry  out  this  policy,  and 
force  a  loss  for  some  short  time,  they  might  succeed  in  ruining, 
e.g,  the  iron  and  steel  industry  here,  particularly  if  they  have 
secured  a  controlling  interest  in  the  means  of  transport.  This 
is  no  mere  chimera  at  the. present  time,  and  a  day  may  come 
when  we  shall  be  compelled  to  adopt  a  protective  policy  to  meet 
such  tactics.  Recent  advices  from  America  seem  to  show  that 
we  may  fairly  hold  our  hands  at  present,  and  see  how  far  these 
combinations  are  a  real  danger.  They  are  threatened  by  what 
seems  to  be  an  inherent  tendency  to  speculation,  and  by  possible 
difficulties  with  the  labouring  clasa 

Such  is  a  short  summary  of  some  leading  points  in  the 
situation.  After  all,  even  if  it  be  proved  to  be  to  our  disadvan¬ 
tage  economically  to  embark  upon  a  system  of  preferential  i-ates, 
the  question  still  remains,  is  the  political  gain  worth  the 
economical  sacrifice  ?  But  that,  to  repeat,  is  a  question  for  the 
statesmen,  not  for  the  economist.  The  economist  has  done  all 
that  he  can  be  asked  to  do,  and  all  that  he  can  claim  to  do,  when 
he  has  sketched  the  economic  results  of  a  course  of  action. 
Whether  in  view  of  those  results  the  course  of  action  shall  be 
adopted,  or  not,  is  a  matter  which  may  well  task  the  highest 
statesmanship  of  this  country. 


L.  R  Phelps. 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 


Home  Indcstries  in  Nottingham.  —  There  are  two  ways  of 
considering  an  industry.  It  may  be  considered  from  a  strictly 
economic  standpoint,  or  from  a  broader  and  more  human  standpoint. 
In  the  former  case,  exact  accuracy  and  a  wide  view  of  economic 
tendencies  are  necessary  ;  in  the  latter,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
workers,  their  work  and  their  homes,  is  most  likely  to  ensure  a  correct 
account.  These  notes  do  not  profess  to  do  more  than  give  a  general 
account  of  the  home  industries  of  a  midland  city  from  the  latter  point 
of  view.  The  object  is  not  to  tabulate  figures  with  unerring  exacti¬ 
tude,  but  to  portray  certain  conditions  of  labour  with  sympathy. 
This  course  needs  no  apology  ;  for  the  essential  truth  about  an 
industry  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  prospectuses  of  companies  or  in  the 
bank-books  of  capitalists,  but  in  the  homes  of  the  workers.  This  is 
peculiarly  the  case  when  the  industry  is  itself  carried  on  at  home.  It 
is  difiScult  for  those  directly  engaged  in  an  industry  to  regard  it  from 
any  but  an  individual  point  of  view  ;  yet,  if  a  man’s  sympathies  can 
be  broadened,  much  is  gained  thereby.  The  worker’s  point  of  view  is 
frequently  distorted  ;  it  is  certainly  not  wholly  fair.  But,  while  it  is 
the  least  often  presented,  and  the  most  misunderstood,  it  is  also  the 
most  profitable  to  understand.  Only  friendship  and  sympathy  can 
make  it  articulate,  and  can  save  it  from  the  contempt  with  which  the 
employer  and  even  the  economic  theorist  often  regard  it. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Nottingham  that  she  should  call  herself  queen 
of  the  Midlands  ;  she  is  essentially  feminine.  Love  of  change,  love 
of  dress,  love  of  pleasure — these  are  some  of  her  distinguishing  marks. 
Undoubtedly  they  distinguish  the  men  quite  as  much  as  the  women. 
But  it  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  there  are  16,000  more  females  than 
males  in  the  city.  This  is  an  abnormal  state  of  affairs.  It  is  no 
surprise  to  find  that  there  are  few  towns  in  England  where  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  work  is  carried  on  by  women. 

Much  of  the  work  is  wrapped  in  the  obscurity  of  home.  And  at  first 
sight  it  seems  under-paid,  badly  organized,  and  unhealthy.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  much  of  it  is,  so  to  speak,  interchange¬ 
able — that  is  to  say,  it  may  be  done  in  the  factories  or  warehouses. 
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where  it  U  rather  better  paid,  and,  of  course,  under  more  wholesome 
conditions  as  regards  ventilation,  hours  of  labour,  and  so  forth.  The 
factory  system  is  far  from  perfect,  and  many  idealists  may  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  family  will  again  become  the  industrial  unit. 
But  that  time  is  still  very  far  ahead.  Meanwhile  the  factory  system 
may  be  proud  of  the  improvement  which  it  has  effected  in  industrial 
life. 

Home  industries  in  modern  towns  are  usually  of  a  secondary  nature. 
They  do  not  form  the  staple  support  of  the  family,  but  merely  serve 
to  eke  out  the  family  exchequer.  On  the  other  hand  they  sometimes 
form  a  more  regular  source  of  income  than  the  earnings  of  a  navvy  or 
a  day-labourer.  This  is  notably  the  case  in  Nottingham.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lace-market  there  is  scarcely  a  family  which  does 
not  take  in  work  of  some  description.  And  even  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  and  in  the  villages  round,  hundreds  of  women  may  be  found 
doing  work  for  the  warehouses  at  home.  The  casual  visitor  soon 
becomes  bewildered  as  to  the  meaning  of  all  this  drawing  and  scollop¬ 
ing  and  jennying,  this  spotting,  chevening  and  making-np  I 

Briefly,  these  home  industries  centre  round  two  trades,  the  two 
familiar  trades  of  Nottingham,  lace  and  hosiery.  The  latter  has  long 
passed  its  sunny  days  as  a  home  industry.  Every  year  more  of  the 
work  is  done  by  machinery  and  in  the  factories.  And  the  factories 
themselves  are  said  to  have  been  driven  away,  to  some  extent,  by 
Luddite  riots  in  the  past  or  the  high  rates  and  spoilt  workpeople  of 
the  present.  Still  a  fair  amount  of  **  making-up  ”  is  done  at  home. 
At  herring-boning  the  neck  of  vests,  putting  a  silk-slip  to  the  front, 
button-holing,  etc.,  a  woman  will  earn  as  much  as  Is.  6d.  a  day,  or 
more  than  that  if  she  has  a  machine  costing  about  £8.  Seaming  the 
sides  of  vests  is  a  typical  process  in  making-up.  A  woman  doing  it 
by  hand  gets  6d.  a  dozen,  and  can  manage  about  two  dozen  a  day. 
Chevening  or  embroidering  fancy  socks  or  stockings  comes  under  the 
head  of  hosiery  work.  But  it  is  now  mostly  done  in  the  factories. 
The  pay  varies  from  2s.  to  as  much  as  12«.  6d.  per  dozen  pairs.  An 
example  may  be  quoted  of  an  old  woman  who  earns  about  os.  a  week 
at  it,  working  as  health  and  eyesight  allow. 

Other  fairly  paid  work  is  shape-work.  By  twisting  wire  into  hat 
shapes  a  skilful  woman  can  earn  2s.  a  day.  The  wire  is  provided. 
Obviously  this  work  is  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  fashion. 

Cap*making  is  an  offshoot  of  the  lace  trade.  Servants’  and  widows* 
caps,  made  on  shapes  by  needle  and  thread,  are  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
about  1«.  Id.  a  dozen,  and  a  dozen  is  a  day’s  work. 

Other  processes  in  connexion  with  the  same  trade  are  beading  and 
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pearling.  The  former  is  done  by  patting  beads  on  a  needle,  five  at  a 
time,  and  sewing  them  on  to  frilling.  The  worker  gets  about  6^(/.  for 
a  dozen  neck-lengths.  At  pearling,  which  is  a  similar  process,  a 
woman  can  get  from  i\d.  to  9(f.  an  hour.  Coming  to  processes  in  the 
preparation  of  the  lace  itself,  there  is  grafting,  which  means  joining 
together  lengths  or  pieces  of  lace,  and  mending,  the  mending  of  rents 
or  flaws  in  the  lace  as  turned  out  from  the  machine.  As  may  be 
imagined,  this  is  sometimes  highly  skilled  work,  and  has  been  known 
to  bring  in  as  much  as  5«.  a  day. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  each  of  these  industries 
enables  a  woman  to  support  herself.  And  there  are  many  bright 
homes  of  old  maids  or  widows  in  Nottingham,  which  are  supported  on 
them  ;  and  in  other  cases  wives,  without  grinding  toil,  can  help  to 
bring  up  the  family. 

Far  otherwise  is  the  case  with  clipping,  scolloping,  and  drawing,  the 
three  processes  usually  meant  by  the  term  **  lace-work.’*  Clipping  is 
the  cutting  off  of  the  ends  and  knots  of  cotton  left  on  the  surface  of 
the  lace  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  Scolloping  is  cutting  out  the 
shape  of  the  lace  at  the  edges  ;  for  all  lace  is  made  with  a  straight 
edge.  Drawing  is  pulling  out  the  threads  which  hold  together  the 
lengths  of  lace  in  a  breadth  or  piece. 

All  this  work  is  unskilled,  and  badly  paid.  The  worker  usually  gets 
from  to  l<f.  for  a  dozen  yards.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
variety  in  the  work.  For  instance,  in  addition  to  ordinary  drawing, 
which  is  done  with  the  fingers  alone,  there  is  quilling-drawing,  which 
consists  in  drawing  with  a  needle  from  plain  insertion  said  to  be  used 
in  continental  coffins.  This  is  slightly  better  paid.  Or,  again,  the 
exigencies  of  modern  millinery  have  produced  a  form  of  scolloping 
both  edges,  for  the  trimming  of  hats,  etc.,  which  is  better  paid  than 
ordinary  scolloping. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  here  two  subsidiary  processes  in  the 
preparation  of  lace  for  sale.  First,  jennying  ;  that  is,  winding  lace  on 
a  card  by  means  of  a  little  hand-machine.  One  hundred  and  eight 
yards  is  a  usual  amount  to  put  on  a  card,  and  something  like  a  a 
card  is  a  usual  price  for  the  work.  From  2t.  to  3«.  a  day  may  be 
earned  in  this  way.  But  this  is  now  usually  done  in  the  factories  or 
warehouses.  Secondly,  spotting  or  chenille  spotting,  which  consists 
in  patting  spots  on  to  veils. ..  A  cheap  and  nasty  way  is  becoming 
common.  But  the  real  way  is  to  attach  little  lumps  of  chenille  to  the 
veiling  by  means  of  a  tiny  wire  in  the  chenille.  This  is  done  very 
quickly  by  a  skilled  spotter.  And  so  it  needs  be  ;  for  2d.  a  thousand 
spots  is  an  average  rate  of  wages. 
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Of  course  payment  varies  considerably  ;  as  does  also  the  ability  of 
the  workers.  All  the  above  figures  are  founded  'On  a  very  large 
number  of  cases,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  rough  average  of  what  the 
workers  get.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  what  the  workers  get  is  by 
no  means  what  the  manufacturers  give.  A  certain  amount  of  work, 
no  doubt,  is  “first  handed.”  That  is  to  say,  it  is  given  out  directly, 
and  paid  for  by  the  manufacturer.  But  by  far  the  greater  portion,  at 
any  rate,  of  lace-work  is  “  second-banded.”  In  other  words  it  comes  to 
the  worker  through  the  agency  of  a  middleman.  In  thankfulness  for 
small  mercies,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  “third-banded”  work  is  an 
unknown  expression.  Of  course  the  middleman  is  the  scapegoat  of 
trade  reformers.  But  he  or  she  (for  in  the  industries  under  considera¬ 
tion  it  is  almost  invariably  a  “  middlewoman  ”)  has  useful  functions  to 
perform.  Usually  she  is  some  trusted,  elderly  woman,  often  a  former 
employee  of  the  firm  from  which  she  gets  the  work.  Perhaps  she  has 
left  the  warehouse  to  get  married,  lost  her  husband,  and  does  not  like 
the  idea  of  going  back  among  a  lot  of  girls.  She  is  therefore  entrusted 
with  a  certain  amount  of  home  work,  part  of  which  she  often  does 
herself  and  part  of  which  she  )ets  out  to  others.  An  ordinary  first- 
hander  has  a  certain  number  of  women  working  for  her,  as  a  rule  from 
three  to  a  dozen.  In  addition  to  this  form  of  middlewoman,  there  are 
a  certain  number  of  little  private  warehouses  which  perform  the  same 
functions.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  the  workers  are 
cheated  and  sweated  by  these  sub-employers.  Probably  the  evil  is 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  fetching  and  carrying  of  the  lace,  responsi¬ 
bility  for  damage,  etc.,  is  not  overpaid  by  one-third  of  the  profits. 
This  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  average.  For  example,  if  the 
manufacturer  gives  id.  for  a  dozen  yards  of  elipping,  the  clipper  will 
get  a  1^.,  and  the  remaining  \d.  will  go  to  the  person  who  gets  the 
work  out  and  returns  it.  Of  course,  instances  of  unfairness  may  be 
quoted,  but  a  careful  investigation  of  complaints  shows  them  to  be 
unfounded  as  a  rule. 

The  foregoing  facts  might  well  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves. 
But  it  may  not  always  be  easy  to  argue  from  the  particular  to  the 
general  in  these  matters,  and  a  word  or  two  of  deduction  will  perhaps 
be  allowed.  In  the  first  place  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
pronounce  the  system  of  Home  Industries  in  Nottingham  to  be  either 
good  or  bad.  That  there  is  room  for  improvement  is  indisputable. 
But  this  improvement  must  be  preceded  by  the  acknowledgment  that 
the  commoner  kinds  of  lace-work  do  not  afford  a  “  living  wage.”  A 
woman  who  well  merits  the  title  of  champion  clipper,  such  is  the 
dazzling  dexterity  and  speed  of  her  scissors,  claims  to  be  able  to  earn 
VoL.  XIU.— No.  3.  z 
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3«.  a  day.  But  noue  of  her  neighbours  will  believe  it.  Now,  though 
families  cannot  live  on  the  worse-paid  kinds  of  lace-work,  they  do 
somehow  contrive  to  exist.  And  a  man  who  loses  his  job  through 
drunkenness  or  sheer  laziness  is  not  placed  in  such  a  dilemma  as  he 
would  be,  were  it  not  possible  for  his  wife  to  “  earn  a  bit.”  When  a 
woman  does  the  better  paid  work,  such  as  mending,  she  can  often  earn 
more  than  her  husband.  Many  men  take  the  obvious  and  degraded 
course  of  letting  their  wives  keep  them.  Again,  there  is  the  unmiti¬ 
gated  evil  of  child-labour  after  school  hours.  In  home  after  home  the 
children  are  kept  out  of  the  fresh  air  to  do  lace-work  in  the  one  tiny 
living  room  ”  of  the  back-to-back  houses  which  are  the  shame  of 
Nottingham.  The  extent  of  the  evil  will  be  realized  when  it  is  stated 
that  children  as  young  as  four  years  are  sometimes  expert  clippers. 
The  children’s  toil  is  lightened  by  the  hope  of  an  occasional  penny, 
which  they  can  get  by  selling  the  cotton  *'  drawn  ”  from  the  lace  for 
2d.  a  pound.  This  is  usually  the  children’s  perquisite,  but  it  is  *an 
infinitesimal  reward.  Ridiculously  improvident  marriages  are  some¬ 
times  contracted  on  the  strength  of  the  bride’s  possible  earnings.  A 
recent  example  is  that  of  a  girl  who  married  a  boy  earning  10«.  a 
week.  In  a  few  years  six  children  had  made  their  appearance.  The 
wife’s  earnings,  of  course,  fell  to  zero,  and  though  the  husband’s  wages 
have  been  raised  to  12«.  6<f.,  there  can  be  no  possible  hope  of  rearing 
the  children  under  healthy  conditions.  The  seamy  side  is  often  upper¬ 
most  in  lace-work  and  the  lives  of  its  votaries.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  great  blessing  that  hard  times,  caused  by  slackness  of  trade  or 
bad  weather  can  often  be  successfully  and  happily  tided  over  by  the 
co-operation  of  an  energetic  wife. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  in  conclusion  about  the  material  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  work  is  done,  and  the  legislation  which  affects 
it.  The  homes  of  the  workers  are  often  dirty  and  sometimes  insani¬ 
tary.  It  is  by  no  means  an  unknown  thing  for  work  to  be  done  in 
houses  where  children  are  suffering  from  infectious  disease.  But  this 
is,  of  course,  forbidden  by  law.  And  it  is  rendered  almost  impossible 
by  a  stringent  Act  of  1902,  which  lays  the  duty  of  inspection  on  the 
local  authorities.  Every  firm  is  bound  to  supply  to  the  authorities, 
twice  a  year,  a  list  of  all  its  home-workers,  and  also  to  have  a  list 
always  available  on  the  premises.  This  rule  also  applies  to  the  sub¬ 
contractor,  who  gives  out  work  second-handed.  It  might  be  suggested 
that  some  such  precaution  might  have  been  taken,  before  the  Act,  by 
private  firms  for  their  own  credit.  But  it  seems  a  recognized  dis¬ 
claimer  that  “  we  cannot  follow  the  work  home.”  This  may  or  may 
not  be  allowed  as  an  excuse.  But  it  would  I)e  a  useful  education  to 
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Home  of  the  employers  if  they  did  follow  the  work  home.  And  they, 
being  practical  business  men,  might  be  able  to  suggest  improvements 
which  cannot  occur  to  the  ordinary  investigator  from  outside.  The 
truth,  however,  lies  in  that  conclusion  which  is  so  comforting  to  most 
Englishmen — things  might  be  much  worse. 

Abthcr  W.  Hopkinsox. 

The  Mosely  Industrial  Commission.* — Mr.  Mosely  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  success  of  his  generous  scheme  for  taking  a 
number  of  trade  union  secretaries  for  a  tour  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  in  order  that  they  might  see  for  themselves  something  of  tho 
general  conditions  of  industry  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Encouraged  by  our  own  Board  of  Trade,  and  heartily  welcomed  in 
America,  the  members  of  the  Commission  made  the  most  of  their 
opportunities,  and  the  whole  series  of  Reports  is  full  of  interesting 
information.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  generalize  the  results  of 
the  investigation.  Mr.  Mosely  has  contributed  a  preface  to  the 
collection  of  Reports  as  now  published,  in  which  be  frankly  states  bis 
own  personal  views  of  the  situation,  and  each  delegate  was  left  free  to 
present  bis  own  report  in  bis  own  way  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
particular  trade  which  he  represented.  But  besides  his  individual 
report,  each  delegate  was  asked  to  reply  to  a  list  of  forty -one  specific 
questions. 

The  chief  practical  effect  of  the  Commission,  it  may  be  confidently 
expected,  will  be  to  promote  the  more  extensive  use  of  machinery  in 
this  country.  The  blame  for  any  past  slackness  to  utilize  machinery 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent  must  be  shared  by  the  British  manu¬ 
facturers  no  less  than  by  the  trade  unionists  :  the  former  have  been 
loth  to  **  scrap  *’  their  old  machines,  and  not  quick  enough  to  introduce 
labouT'Saving  inventions  at  the  earliest  moment ;  while  the  latter  have 
never  wholly  got  rid  of  the  old  idea  (for  which,  indeed,  there  is  some 
excuse  in  England)  that  new  machinery  inevitably  results  in  a  reduction 
of  wages.  In  America,  this  prejudice  on  the  part  of  workmen  against 
the  introduction  of  new  machinery  and  the  general  speeding-up  of  the 
processes  of  manufacture  has  been  largely  overcome  by  allowing  them 
to  participate  in  such  economic  advantages.  The  difference  between 
England  and  America  in  this  respect,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  T.  A.  Flynn,  tho  representative  of  the  Amalgamate*!  Society  of 
Tailors,  lies  in  the  fact  that  **  the  conception  of  the  worth  of  the 
machine  is  as  opposite  as  the  poles — in  England,  entitling  employers 

*  Rtporti  of  the  Mouly  Indvetrial  Cotnmistim.  [279  pp.  4to.  2t.  fid.  Co¬ 
operative  Printing  Society.  Manchester,  1903-] 
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to  a  reduction  ;  in  America,  entitling  workmen  to  three  times  the 
amount.”  And  Mr.  C.  W.  Bowerman,  of  the  London  Society  of 
Compositors,  relates  that,  when  the  party  visited  the  National  Cash 
Register  Works  at  Dayton,  “  just  inside  the  factory  a  notice  was 
displayed,  stating  in  three  lines  of  bold  letters,  *  Improved  Machinery 
Makes  Men  Dearer,  Their  Products  Cheaper,'  and  the  manager,  in 
welcoming  the  visitors,  stated  that  Americans  were  never  content  to 
do  anything  by  manual  labour  that  could  be  done  by  machinery.” 

Mr.  Mosely’s  summary  of  his  own  conclusions  on  the  whole  matter 
may  be  taken  to  represent  very  fairly  the  general  impressions  which 
any  impartial  reader  might  gather  from  a  study  of  the  various  Reports. 
“  If  we  are  to  hold  our  own  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  both 
masters  and  men  must  be  up  and  doing.  Old  methods  must  be 
dropped,  old  machinery  abandoned.  Practical  education  of  the  masses 
must  be  instituted  and  carried  out  upon  a  logical  basis,  and  with 
efficiency.  The  bulk  of  our  workmen  are  already  both  sober  and 
intelligent,  but  with  many  of  them  there  is  urgent  need  for  them  to 
become  more  sober,  more  rational  ;  more  ready  to  adopt  new  ideas  in 
place  of  antiquated  methods,  and  improved  machinery  whenever 
produced,  and  to  get  the  best  possible  results  from  a  day’s  work. 
Manufacturers  for  their  part  must  be  prepared  to  assure  their  men 
a  piece  price  that  will  not  be  '  cut '  when  the  latter’s  earnings  exceed 
what  has  hitherto  been  considered  sufficient  for  them.  Modern 
machinery  must  be  introduced,  co-operation  of  the  workmen  sought, 
and  initiative  encouraged  in  every  possible  way.” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  after  their  experiences 
in  America,  most  of  the  delegates  will  be  more  content  to  put  up  with 
any  imperfections  in  our  social  and  political  system,  and  it  is  evident 
that  few  of  them  are  at  all  inclined  to  express  an  unqualified  approval 
of  the  pace  at  which  American  industry  is  driven.  It  is  true  that, 
in  answering  question  35,  the  delegates  are  by  no  means  unanimous  in 
thinking  that  the  average  life  of  the  American  workman  is  shorter 
than  that  of  the  English  workman  ;  but  some  of  them  are  still  con¬ 
vinced  that  for  thoroughness  and  workmanship  British  goods  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  American  competition,  and  that  our  workmen 
have  more  leisure  in  which  to  enjoy  the  amenities  of  life  and  to  take 
part  in  civic  and  national  affairs.  At  any  rate,  it  should  be  definitely 
recognized  that  every  increase  in  the  speed  and  strain  of  industrial 
effort  demands  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  workman’s  standard 
of  living,  which  would  be  nmde  possible  by  a  higher  rate  of 
remuneration. 
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The  Univebsitt  Settlement  at  Belleville.  —  *‘Le  Musee 
Social  ”  devotes  the  eleventh  of  its  monographs  on  economic  subjects 
to  an  account  of  ‘‘La  Fondation  Universitaire  de  Belleville,”  written 
by  M.  Jacques  Bardoux.  An  article  on  this  institution  appeared  in 
the  last  October  number  of  the  Economic  Jteciew,  and  M.  Bardoux’s 
Report  enables  us  to  watch  the  fortunes  of  a  social  experiment  which 
should  awake  at  once  our  sympathy  and  our  curiosity.  Generally 
speaking,  the  last  year  has  been  one  of  progress,  though  M.  Bardoux 
does  not  seek  to  conceal  the  failures  or  doubtful  successes  which  have 
been  experienced  in  some  departments  of  its  activity.  The  financial 
position  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Charity  has  done  far  too  much, 
while  the  members  for  whom  the  institution  was  established  have 
done  far  too  little.  Social  experiments  in  their  early  days  require 
financial  assistance,  just  as  new  businesses  require  capital  and  new 
industries  protection  ;  but  the  real  test  of  success  is  the  financial  self- 
sufficiency  of  such  an  enterprise,  which  would  afford  ample  evidence 
that  the  supply  has  created  a  demand,  and  that  the  beneficiaries  are 
conscious  of  the  advantages  they  are  receiving. 

The  additions  to  the  membership  have  been  considerable  and  quite 
satisfactory.  The  library  has  only  been  hampered  by  insufficiency  of 
books,  and  the  readers  pay  a  due  regard  to  the  claims  of  serious  litera¬ 
ture.  Classes  wonderful  in  the  diversity  of  the  subjects  which  they 
cover  have  been  held,  and  on  the  average  have  been  fairly  well 
attended ;  but  the  value,  to  take  a  single  instance,  of  thirty-nine 
lectures  on  art,  which  cover  the  whole  range  of  artistic  development, 
from  the  early  days  of  Egyptian  art  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  probably  impaired  by  the  excessive  extent  of  the  field 
traversed.  This  expansiveness  is,  however,  due  to  the  demands  of 
the  audience,  and  not  to  the  wish  of  the  lecturers,  and  could  not  be 
repressed  without  a  sacrifice  of  support.  The  Parisian  workman 
continues  to  show  a  strange  interest  in  philosophy,  which  is  due  per¬ 
haps  to  the  union  of  a  powerful  intelligence  with  a  lack  of  knowledge. 
The  workmen  care  little  for  history  and  nothing  for  literature,  and 
their  intellectual  sympathies  are  arrested  either  by  matters  which 
concern  them  practically,  such  as  questions  of  social  economics,  or 
by  abstract  questions,  on  which  intelligence  has  not  to  shrink  abasheil 
before  superior  knowledge.  But,  on  the  whole,  though  its  functions 
are  not  yet  definitely  settled,  it  is  safe  to  anticipate  a  useful  and 
prosperous  future  for  an  institution  which  has  such  fine  ideals,  so 
excellent  an  organization,  and  so  devoted  a  band  of  workers. 

O.  Rtsden. 
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The  Lack  of  Emplotment  in  London.’ — The  urgency  of  this 
question  becomes  more  apparent  with  each  recurrence  of  the  industrial 
conditions  which  force  it  into  public  notice.  We  are,  therefore,  under 
an  obligation  to  the  London  County  Council  for  its  enterprise  in 
organizing  two  conferences  for  the  serious  consideration  of  this  chronic 
problem,  and,  in  particular,  for  the  final  Report  of  the  inquiry  which  has 
now  been  published.  At  the  first  meeting  a  committee  of  fifteen  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  various  proposals  which  bad  been  laid  before 
the  Conference,  and  to  present  a  report  on  the  whole  subject.  At  the 
second  meeting  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  signed  by  Mr.  John 
Burns,  M.P.,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  C.  E.  Escreet,  as  chairman  and 
vice-chairman  of  the  committee,  was  discussed  and  adopted.  The 
Report  gives  an  admirably  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  main 
aspects  of  the  problem,  and  of  the  various  methods  and  agencies  which 
have  been  suggested  for  dealing  with  it.  The  general  conclusions  of 
the  Conference  are  summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

“  Want  of  employment  depends  upon  two  main  causes — fluctuations 
of  trade,  and  fluctuations  of  individual  character.  The  former  lie  for 
the  most  part  beyond  the  control  of  society  as  at  present  constituted. 
Some  of  the  compensatory  arrangements  that  may  be  made  by  public 
or  private  employers  have  been  sketched  in  sect.  6.  But  the  chief 
means  of  meeting  them  must  lie  in  the  power  of  the  workers  them¬ 
selves  to  provide  against  seasonal  and  cyclical  disturbances  of  industry 
by  means  of  trade  unionism,  co-operation,  and  other  means  for 
increasing  wages,  and  the  encouragement  of  thrift.  Where  these  fail 
on  an  extensive  scale  ‘  exceptional  distress  *  may  be  said  to  exist.  If 
the  organization  sketched  in  sect.  23  were  efficiently  at  work,  such 
a  condition  of  things  would  be  foreseen  by  the  Central  Labour 
Department,  upon  whose  advice  as  to  the  probable  permanence  of  the 
decline,  local  action  would  largely  depend.  If  the  distress  were 
temporary  and  acute,  relief  works,  carefully  planned  beforehand,  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  the  trade  or  locality,  might  be  undertaken 
under  the  safeguards  suggested  in  sect.  6.  If  the  decline  were  likely 
to  be  permanent  in  a  trade  or  district,  relief  works  would  be  useless. 
Such  a  situation  would  make  large  demands  on  the  judgment, 
ingenuity,  and  resource,  not  only  of  the  central  authority,  but  of  the 
local  authority  and  other  local  bodies.  It  could  not  in  any  case  be 
adequately  met  without  the  co-operation  of  several  of  the  agencies 
mentioned  in  sect.  4. 

’  Minvtet  of  tiu  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  of  Representative*  of  Adminit- 
trative  Authorities  in  London,  held  on  April  3,  1903.  [28  pp.  Fol.  M.  King. 
London,  1003.] 
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‘*Tbe  would-be  workers,  whose  lack  of  employment  results  from 
irregularity  or  decline  of  trade,  are  comparatively  easy  to  deal  with. 
Tbe  chief  difficulty  arises  in  connexion  with  those  who  are  unem¬ 
ployed  owing  to  irregularity  or  decline,  not  of  trade,  but  of  personal 
character.  They  are  unemployable,  and  this  initial  question  confronts 
us  in  their  case  as  in  that  of  tbe  class  we  have  just  dealt  with.  Is  it 
a  permanent  decline,  or  may  it  be  regarded  as  temporary  and  con¬ 
ditional  ?  In  other  words,  is  there  a  hopeless  lack  of  character,  or 
can  character  be  restored  ?  Initially,  again,  the  first  rough  ascertain¬ 
ment  of  this  class  must  belong  to  the  organization  sketched  in  sect.  23. 
When  ascertained,  this  class,  divided  into  apparently  hopeless  and 
possibly  hopeful  cases,  needs  to  be  dealt  with  by  two  entirely  different 
sets  of  agencies — the  hopeless  by  means  of  the  poor  law  and  asylum 
boards,  tbe  hopeful  by  personal  friendship,  religious  influences,  co¬ 
operative  charity,  and  labour  training.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much 
that  passes  as  missionary  or  charitable  enterprise,  so  far  from  removing, 
tends  rather  to  perpetuate  and  reinforce,  the  unemployable  class.  A 
board  of  charities,  with  powers  analogous  in  some  respects  to  those  of 
tbe  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Local  Government  Board,  might  do  much 
to  clear  tbe  way  for  the  right  treatment  of  tbe  unemployable  as  of 
many  other  classes  of  persons  in  distress. 

“  In  considering  a  question  of  the  nature  of  that  relating  to  the 
unemployed,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  action  that  can  be  taken 
can  have  to  any  great  extent  immediate  results,  and  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  undertaking  in  a  hurry  schemes 
for  affording  relief  by  putting  the  question  aside  until  it  becomes 
acute.  On  all  accounts,  therefore,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
matter  shouhl  be  Jooked  |into  at  once,  so  that  in  tbe  event  of  any 
further  exceptional  distress  arising,  anything  like  *  panic  legislation  ’ 
may  be  avoided.  Tbe  matter  is  probably  one  which  will  command 
the  sympathetic  attention  of  all  parties,  inasmuch  as  the  difficulties 
with  which  a  large  portion  of  the  industrial  community  has  to  contend 
are  very  great,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  anything  could  be  done  to 
afford  the  workers  assistance  in  the  direction  which  they  desire,  tbe 
community  at  large  will  welcome  such  action. 

**It  is  only  at  times  like  tbe  present  that  tbe  subject  of  the 
unemployed  is  generally  considered,  and  then  tbe  aid  of  the  local 
authorities  is  invoked  to  meet  sudden  emergencies.  Aid  thus  demanded 
and  thus  given  is  apt  to  be,  not  useful,  but  even  pernicious,  in  tbe 
long  run,  for  the  subject  is  one  which  needs  much  consideration.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  of  public  economics,  and  the  effect  of  any 
action  taken  must  be  far  reaching.  What,  therefore,  is  needed,  is  a 
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law  which  shall  constitute  the  question  of  the  unemployed  one  of  the 
matters  which  local  authorities  must  consider,  and  under  proper 
restrictions  and  conditions  may  take  steps  to  put  their  conclusions  into 
practice.  By  this  means  a  continuous  and  admitted  policy  would  be 
possible,  and  there  would  be  no  danger  of  the  country  or  localities 
suffering  from  ‘  panic  administration.’ " 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


The  paper  called  Municipal  Corporation*  {Reproductive  Under¬ 
takings)  (Commons  Paper,  1902,  No.  398,  foL,  147  pp.,  1«.  Zd.)  gives, 
for  the  four  years  ending  March  31,  1902,  the  same  particulars  as 
were  given  for  the  five  years  ending  March  31,  1898,  in  the  paper 
(No.  88  of  1899)  commonly  known  as  ‘‘  Fowler’s  Return,”  and  noticed 
in  this  Review  for  April,  1899  (pp.  253,  254).  It  also  contains  some 
additional  information.  In  column  9  it  gives  the  amounts  paid  to 
the  department  {e.g.  waterworks)  in  question  by  other  departments 
{e.g.  the  sanitary  department)  for  products  {e.g.  water  for  street  water¬ 
ing).  Columns  14  and  15  give  interest  and  repayments  of  principal 
separately,  instead  of  combining  them  in  one  total  like  column  12  of 
the  old  Return.  Columns  18  and  19  give  the  net  profits  and  losses,  and 
column  21  gives  the  amount,  if  any,  of  the  payment  towards  general 
expenses  made  by  the  undertaking.  The  last  of  these  additional 
columns  is  of  very  little  real  importance ;  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
generally  filled  by  a  dash,  the  anti-municipal  tradist  will  doubtless 
conclude  that  the  undertakings  are  putting  the  municipality  to  consider¬ 
able  expense  for  office  room  and  general  superintendence,  but  this  is 
by  no  means  necessarily  or  usually  true.  Take,  for  example,  the 
Oxford  waterworks.  This  undertaking  appears  as  contributing 
nothing  to  general  expenses.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  pays  a  rent 
for  its  office  in  the  town  hall  and  one-third  of  the  whole  of  the  city 
engineer’s  salary,  these  charges  being,  of  course,  included  in  the  working 
expenses  of  the  undertaking.  From  the  two  payments  the  city  draws 
quite  enough  advantage  to  compensate  for  the  very  trifling  expense 
unaccounted  for  in  the  town  clerk’s  office. 

Nor  should  very  much  importance  be  attached  to  column  9,  giving 
the  amounts  paid  by  other  departments.  Corporations,  feeling  that 
these  are  payments  merely  from  one  pocket  to  another,  do  not  trouble 
much  about  making  them  correct,  and  keeping  them  up  to  date.  They 
are,  on  the  whole,  very  much  below  the  prices  which  would  be  paid  to 
companies  performing  the  same  work,  partly  because  rather  out  of 
date,  and  partly  because  the  lower  such  charges  can  be  put,  the  less 
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will  be  the  income-tax  assessment  of  the  undertaking.  Consequently, 
in  any  comparison  between  municipal  and  private  enterprise,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  add  considerably  to  the  £110,112  paid  by  municipalities 
for  water,  to  the  £337,745  paid  for  gas,  and  the  £218,360  paid  for 
electricity. 

But  the  other  additional  columns  were  badly  wanted,  and  their 
inclusion  makes  the  present  Return  of  much  more  value  than  its 
predecessor. 

The  earlier  motion  asked  for  returns  of  the  water,  gas,  tramway, 
electric  lighting,  and  other  reproductive  undertakings  carried  on  by 
municipal  boroughs,’'  but  Sir  Henry  Fowler  furnished  no  definition  of 
**  other  reproductive  undertakings.”  The  Local  Government  Board 
got  together  figures  for  markets,  ”  baths,  etc.,”  cemeteries,  working- 
class  dwellings,  ^  piers,  quays,  etc.,”  and  **  miscellaneous  ”  undertakings, 
and  remarked,  **  There  are  other  undertakings  carried  on  by  town 
councils,  e.ff.  sewage  disposal  works,  allotments,  slaughter-houses, 
public  libraries,  harbours,  etc.,  from  which  revenue  is  derived,  which 
do  not  appear  in  this  Return,  as  such  undertakings  have  not  been  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  of  the  kind  contemplated  by  the  order  of  tlie  House.” 
The  new  Return  says  that  ”  as  there  was  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the 
town  clerks  of  some  boroughs  as  to  what  undertakings  besides  water, 
gas,  tramway,  and  electric  lighting  undertakings  should  be  included 
in  the  return,  the  town  clerks  were  asked,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  return,  to  furnish  particulars  relating  to  markets,  baths,  burial 
grounds,  working-class  dwellings,  piers  and  quays  and  harbours  in 
addition  to  those  above  mentioned.”  The  new  Return  contains  also 
** other  reproductive  undertakings,”  namely,  bridges  at  Scarborough  and 
Plymouth,  canals  at  Exeter  and  York,  cold  stores  at  Burnley,  con¬ 
ditioning  house  at  Bradford,  crematorium  at  Hull :  estates,  including 
race-course  at  Doncaster ;  ferries  at  Saltash,  Birkenhead,  Middles¬ 
brough,  and  Sunderland  ;  marine  lakes  at  Southport ;  parade  and 
property  at  Bridlington  ;  Pavilion  estate  at  Brighton,  and  Spa  concert- 
rooms  at  Harrogate. 

Now,  why  these  particular  things  should  be  chosen  as  reproduc¬ 
tive,”  and  all  the  other  departments  of  municipal  activity  excluded, 
either  by  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  the 
contemplation  of  the  order  of  the  House,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
say.  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  all  well-directed  municipal 
activity  is  reproductive  of  some  return  or  advantage.  Doubtless, 
however.  Sir  Henry  Fowler  meant  to  confine  the  term  “reproductive 
undertakings  ”  to  those  undertakings  which,  by  means  of  charges  levied 
in  connexion  with  the  services  rendered  by  them,  bring  in  a  substantial 
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money  return  to  the  municipal  exchequer.  But  this,  ae  the  Local 
Government  Board  point  out  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  is  a  very 
large  class,  and  includes  many  things  besides  those  in  the  Return. 

Here  we  see  the  advantage,  pointed  out  by  Sidgwick,  of  seeking  for 
a  definition.  The  rash  reader  is  certain  at  this  point  to  suggest  that 
the  reproductive  undertakings  meant  must  be  those  of  which  the  whole 
expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  special  charges  imposed  in  connexion 
with  the  services  rendered  by  them.  But  this  suggestion  is  clearly 
quite  useless,  since  it  will,  for  example,  exclude  more  than  one-third 
of  the  waterworks  and  nearly  half  the  electricity-works.  The  next 
suggestion  will  be  that  only  those  classes  of  undertakings  which,  taken 
in  the  aggregate,  bring  in  money  returns  sufficient  to  pay  expenses 
should  bo  considered  as  reproductive.  This  suggestion  is  also  useless, 
since  it  will  also  rule  out  the  electricity-works.  The  only  conclusion 
seems  to  be  that,  if  we  are  to  divide  municipal  undertakings  into 
reproductive  and  non-reproductive,  we  must  mean  by  reproductive 
undertakings  those  which  are  commonly  expected  to  pay  the  whole  of 
their  own  expenses.  This  definition  would  certainly  exclude  baths 
and  washhouses  and  cemeteries,. and  would  make  the  position  of  work¬ 
ing  class  dwellings  and  allotments  somewhat  doubtful. 

The  exclusion  of  baths  and  burial  grounds  from  the  return  would  !« 
a  small  matter  in  regard  to  capital  and  income,  but  it  would  raise  the 
total  net  profit  from  £378,281  to  £567,017.  It  is  best  perhaps  to 
treat  each  class  of  undertaking  separately,  rather  than  to  trouble  much 
about  a  total  which  may  be  so  much  affected  by  legitimate  doubt  as  to 
what  should  be  included  in  it. 

The  193  water  undertakings  of  the  boroughs  have  involved  the 
borrowing  of  56  millions,  of  which  8^  millions,  or  rather  less  than  one- 
seventh,  had  been  paid  off,  or  counterbalanced  by  invested  sinking 
funds,  at  March  31,  1902.  In  a  few  cases  the  rates  of  particular 
boroughs  are  very  considerably  affected  by  the  existence  of  the 
municipal  water  undertaking.  The  waterworks  of  Pembroke, 
apparently  because  incomplete,  cost  the  ratepayers  the  handsome 
amount  of  Is.  7^d  in  the  pound.  The  Brackley  works  cost  Is.  o^d., 
while  Great  Torrington  had  to  pay  Is.  2d^  Pwlheli  Is.  Ol<f,  and 
Bridgnorth  and  Ryde  Is.  each.  The  ratepayers  of  Darlington  and 
Abergavenny,  however,  profited  to  the  extent  of  9^.,  those  of 
Aberystwith  8j^.,  Carlisle  7<i.,  Barrow  6^.,  Barnsley  6d.  The  Return 
does  not  add  gains  and  losses  separately,  as  it  ought,  but  the  total 
of  contributions  to  rates  appears  to  bo  about  £120,000,  and  the  total 
of  drafts  upon  the  rates  about  £81,000,  giving  a  balance  of  nearly 
£40,000  in  favour  of  contributions.  (The  Return  gives  the  total  net 
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profit  as  £90,128,  but  this  includes  sums  carried  forward  or  in  some 
other  way  practically  retained  for  the  benefit  of  the  undertaking.) 
The  number  of  water  undertakings  which  are  more  or  less  a  charge 
upon  the  rates  slightly  exceeds  that  of  those  which  contributed  in 
relief  of  rates,  but  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  number  neither  relieved 
nor  burdened  the  rates,  taking  the  whole  four  years  together.  The 
principle  of  charging  for  water  most  generally  adopted  is  clearly  just 
to  make  ends  meet.  There  is  little  reason  for  supposing  that  contri> 
butions  to  the  rates  mean  good  management,  and  drafts  upon  the  rates 
bad  management.  In  some  places  the  supply  of  water  is  an  easy  and 
inexpensive  matter,  in  others  it  is  exceedingly  costly  ;  in  some  places, 
such  as  Hull,  Bath,  and  Oxford,  the  water  supply  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Corporation  for  centuries,  while  in  others  it  has  been 
bought  at  compensation  price  from  a  company  in  quite  recent  times. 
There  is  no  guarantee  whatever  that  the  charges  for  water  fit  these 
various  circumstances  so  exactly  that  a  surplus  or  deficit  will  show 
good  or  bad  management.  Though,  as  has  just  been  observed,  the 
policy  ordinarily  adopted  is  that  of  endeavouring  just  to  make  ends 
meet,  the  principle  is  not  universally  accepted.  The  1«.  in  the  pound 
deficits  at  Ryde  and  Bridgnorth  are,  as  the  return  itself  informs  us, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  corporations  of  those  places  are  content  if  the 
charges  for  water  pay  the  working  expenses.  The  boroughs  of 
Buckingham  and  Brackley,  with  the  clearness  of  vision  in  such  matters 
which  naturally  distinguishes  very  small  communities,  go  a  step 
further,  and  charge  nothing  at  all  for  domestic  supply  within  their 
own  boundaries.  “  What,’*  they  doubtless  ask,  is  the  use  of  levying 
a  separate  rate  for  domestic  water  ?  ” — and  it  obviously  is  no  use  unless 
it  falls  on  difierent  people,  or  on  the  same  people  in  different  propor¬ 
tions  from  the  ordinary  rates.  In  many  places  the  water  rate  is  a 
regressive  rate,  i.e.  is  levied  at  more  pence  in  the  pound  from  houses 
of  low  value  thau  from  houses  of  high  value,  and  in  these  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  uniform  rate,  such  as  the  ordinary  general  district  rate, 
would,  of  course,  relieve  the  smaller  houses  at  the  expense  of  the 
larger.  Where  the  water  rate  is  already,  as  it  ought  to  be  every¬ 
where,  a  uniform  rate,  the  substitution  of  a  deficit  for  a  surplus  on  the 
water  undertaking  would  simply  mean  that  the  properties  at  present 
not  chargeable  with  water  rate  would  have  to  pay,  and  to  that  extent 
relieve  the  rest.  This  would  doubtless  be  undesirable  in  some 
conditions,  just  as  it  is  at  present  undesirable  in  some  conditions  that 
property  which  gets  no  direct  benefit  from  expenditure  on  sewers  has 
to  pay  the  rate  levied  to  defray  that  expenditure. 

The  waterworks  municipalized  before  1870,  or  thereabouts,  mostly 
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help  to  relieve  the  rates,  while  those  municipalized  after  that  date 
mostly  form  a  burden  upon  them.  Many  explanations  of  this  remark¬ 
able  fact  may  be  suggested,  and  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  say  which 
is  the  true  explanation.  Is  it  that  the  prices  paid  for  waterworks 
municipalized  since  1870  have  for  some  reason  or  other  been  higher  ? 
Or  is  it  that  the  boroughs  which  municipalized  later  are  more  in¬ 
competent  ?  Or  is  it  simply  that  the  longer  a  waterworks  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  municipality  the  more  likely  is  it  to  be  profitable, 
owing,  of  course,  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  more  of  the  growth  of  the 
business  has  occurred  since  the  purchase  of  the  goodwill  ? 

Coming  to  the  next  item  in  the  Return — gasworks, — we  find  our¬ 
selves  in  a  different  field  ;  for  gas,  unlike  domestic  water,  is  not  used 
by  everybody,  and  is  commonly  sold  by  quantity.  It  would  be 
obviously  uneconomical  to  supply  gas  like  water,  in  unlimited  quan¬ 
tities,  and  charge  the  user  with  a  payment  calculated  on  the  value  of 
bis  house.  Consequently  we  find  that  there  seems  to  be  universal 
agreement  that  the  supply  of  gas  by  the  corporation  should  be  entirely 
paid  for  by  charges  on  the  gas  consumers,  and  most  corporations 
appear  to  think  that  the  ratepayers  may  reasonably  expect  a  moderate 
profit  on  the  transaction.  Consequently  out  of  about  a  hundred  gas¬ 
works,  we  find  about  sixty  contributing  to  the  relief  of  rates,  and  only 
six  making  drafts  upon  rates,  those  six  being  the  not  very  important 
boroughs  of  Wilton,  Wenlock,  Loughborough,  Conway,  Aberavon,  and 
Neath.  The  town  clerk  of  Wilton  appends  a  note  to  say  that  the  price 
of  gas  has  been  increased,  and  loss  will  in  future  be  prevented ;  Wen- 
lock’s  municipal  gasworks  only  date  from  June,  1900,  and  the  deficit 
is  therefore  only  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  only  amounts  to  £107  ; 
Loughborough’s  gasworks  date  is  July,  1900,  and  the  deficit  is  only 
£388  ;  Conway’s  deficit  is  only  £50  per  annum,  so  that  Aberavon  and 
Neath  seem  to  be  the  only  serious  cases.  Against  the  £1698  drawn 
from  rates  by  the  six  undertakings,  we  have  to  set  the  substantial  sum 
of  £325,000  contributed  to  relief  of  rates  by  the  sixty  contributing 
boroughs.  (A  few  of  the  boroughs  are  stated  to  have  had  surpluses 
which  were  “  partly  ”  contributed  to,  and  deficits  “  partly  ”  drawn 
from  rates  ;  in  default  of  any  data,  this  calculation  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  these  amounts  were  equally  divided.)  A  few  of  the 
contributions  are  considerable — Darlington  again  heading  the  list  with 
lOJ.  in  the  pound  ;  Blackpool,  Bolton,  Stoke-on-Trent,  and  Leicester 
received  between  7d.  and  8(f.  each ;  but  the  bulk  are  of  moderate 
amount,  both  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  gas  undertaking  and  in 
relation  to  the  rateable  value. 

For  gasworks  the  corporations  had  borrowed  altogether  £22,757,422, 
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but  of  this  nearly  a  quarter  had  been  paid  off  or  counterbalanced  by  accu¬ 
mulated  sinking  funds  in  March,  1902.  The  102  electricity-works  are,  of 
course,  much  younger  than  the  gasworks,  and  consequently  we  find  that, 
of  a  borrowed  capital  of  £1 1,764,723,  only  £970,600  bad  been  paid  off  or 
counterbalanced  by  investment  in  1902.  The  aspect  of  affairs  here  is, 
at  present  at  any  rate,  not  nearly  so  favourable  for  the  ratepayers  as 
opposed  to  the  consumers  of  the  municipal  product.  No  less  than  46 
of  the  undertakings  drew  something  from  the  rates,  and  only  20  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  relief  of  rates.  The  drafts  amounted  to  about  £52,000, 
and  the  contributions  only  to  about  £21,000,  so  that  on  balance  the 
ratepayers  appear  to  have  subsidized  the  consumption  of  electricity  by 
some  £30,000  per  annum.  But  this  is  not  quite  true,  since  a  majority  of 
the  undertakings  which  made  drafts  upon  the  rates  were  less  than  four 
years  old  in  March,  1902,  and  have  therefore  only  one,  two,  or  three 
years  to  answer  for.  It  seems  probable  that,  after  the  stage  of  infancy 
is  past,  these  undertakings  will  for  the  most  part  pay  their  way.  It 
is  noticeable  that  the  average  age  of  the  contributing  undertakings 
was  about  7j  years  ;  that  of  the  undertakings  which  neither  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  rates  nor  drew  upon  them  was  about  5  years,  and  that 
of  the  undertakings  with  deficits  drawn  from  the  rates  was  about  4^ 
years. 

Municipal  working  of  tramways  is  an  even  more  recent  phenomenon 
than  municipal  electric  lighting,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
tramway  figures  are  even  more  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  under¬ 
takings  in  a  state  of  transition.  Probably  not  one  of  the  twenty-nine 
tramways  worked  by  the  corporations  was  in  what  may  be  described 
as  a  normal  state  during  the  whole  of  the  four  years  ending  in  March, 
1902,  and  it  is  therefore  scarcely  worth  while  quoting  the  average  for 
those  years. 

Markets,  which  come  next  in  the  Return,  are  somewhat  difficult  to 
deal  with.  The  fact  that  a  borough  has  receipts  from  markets  does 
not  prove  that  it  is  working  a  reproductive  undertaking ;  there  is  no 
undertaking  or  enterprise  in  collecting  ancient  tolls  on  things  brought 
into  an  open  market-place.  Some  of  these  appear  to  be  excluded  from 
the  Return,  since  the  number  of  markets  included  in  the  summary  is 
only  228,  whereas  the  Annual  Local  Taxation  Relurnt  for  1900-1 
attribute  receipts  from  markets  to  253  boroughs.  But  a  great  many 
are  certainly  included,  and  even  where  capital  has  been  invested  and  a 
reproductive  undertaking  created,  there  is  still  often  a  considerable 
revenue  derived  from  the  old  tolls,  in  return  for  which  no  service  is 
rendered.  Consequently  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  markets 
appear  very  profitable  if  the  net  return  is  reckoned  on  the  outstanding 
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capital.  The  capital  outstaadiug  oa  March  31,  1902,  was  £3,926,671  ; 
and  the  net  profit,  after  paying  £126,120  of  interest  and  reducing  the 
debt  by  £74,780,  was,  according  to  the  Return,  £83,782,  or  over  2  per 
cent.,  after  proving  for  interest  and  amortization.  Profits  from  markets 
seem  to  be  devoted  to  relief  of  rates  with  less  hesitation  than  profits 
from  the  undertakings  hitherto  dealt  with.  The  sum  so  devoted  is 
the  difference  between  the  gains  of  over  70  per  cent,  of  the  markets, 
amounting  to  about  £110,000,  and  the  losses  of  the  rest  amounting 
to  about  £20,000. 

Baths  and  washhouses  and  burial  grounds  follow  next — institutions 
which  are  never  established  with  the  view  of  making  a  profit  in  aid  of 
rates,  and  are  seldom  expected  to  pay  more  than  a  considerable  fraction 
of  their  expenses.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  £188,736,  about 
two-fifths  of  their  annual  average  cost  (including  interest  and  sinking 
fund)  is  not  met  by  the  receipts.  “  Working-class  dwellings,”  a  per¬ 
fectly  useless  heading  when  no  definition  is  provided,  show  about  the 
same  proportionate  loss — £26,978  out  of  a  total  cost  of  £67,008. 
Forty-three  harbour  and  dock  undertakings  are  said  to  lose  £77,7>24  ; 
of  this  amount  £25,737  is  incurred  in  Bristol,  and  £36,000  in  Preston. 
The  Bristol  loss  is  sometimes  said  to  be  counterbalanced  by  certain 
town  dues,  which  do  not  technically  belong  to  the  dock  undertaking, 
but  which  are  in  practice  dependent  on  its  existence.  The  Return, 
however,  knows  nothing  of  this.  The  arbitrarily  selected  sixteen  **  other 
reproductive  undertakings  ”  are  credited  with  a  profit  of  £15,373, 
almost  entirely  due  to  Doncaster  race-course. 

Any  serious  student  of  municipal  enterprise  will  do  well  to  let  this 
Return  alone,  as  regards  gasworks  and  tramways,  and  use  instead  of  it 
the  annual  returns — Gas  Undertakings  (House  of  Commons  Paper, 
1902, 1^0.  330,  fol.,  93  pp.,  9d.\  which  relates  to  “gas  undertakings  in 
the  United  Kingdom  other  than  those  of  local  authorities  for  the  year 
ended  the  31st  day  of  December,  1901  Gas  Undertakings  (^Local 
Autkorilies)  (1902,  No.  331,  fol.,  55  pp.,  o^d.')  for  the  year  1901-2  ; 
and  Tramways  {^Street  and  Road)  (1902,  No.  307,  fol.,  55  pp.,  5^.) 
for  the  year  1901-2.  These  contain  considerably  more  information  than 
“  Fowler’s  Return,”  arranged  in  the  Board  of  Trade’s  Avorst  style. 
It  is  high  time  they  were  remodelled  and,  so  far  as  the  municipal 
undertakings  are  concernoil,  brought  into  proper  relationship  Avith  the 
Annual  Local  Taxation  Returns.  From  the  gasworks  Returns  we 
may  gather  that  municipal  gas  is  cheaper  than  company  gas,  but  that 
this  may  be  partly  or,  according  to  taste,  wholly  or  more  than  accounted 
for  .by  the  fact  that,  while  half  the  company  works,  and  more  than 
half  their  gas,  are  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Bristol  Channel  to 
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the  Wash,  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  municipal  work  is  done 
south  of  that  line  ;  consequently  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  the 
municipalities  are  better  situated  in  regard  to  their  coal  supply.  The 
most  remarkable  fact  brought  out  in  the  tramway  Return  is  that,  out  of 
1484  miles  in  the  United  Kingdom,  only  871  were,  at  the  beginning 
of  1902,  worked  by  electricity.  Of  course,  however,  the  importance 
of  the  electrically  worked  lines  is  very  much  greater  than  is  suggested 
by  these  figures,  in  which  a  mile  of  double  line  is  treated  as  equal  to  a 
mile  of  single  line. 

The  Summary  Tablet  (Cd.  1523,  fob,  310  pp.,  2«.  6<f.)  of  the  1901 
Census  have  been  published  before  the  Final  Report,  instead  of  along 
with  it,  as  has  been  usual  in  previous  censuses.  The  census  office  has 
been  by  no  means  liberal  in  performing  addition,  in  working  out  per¬ 
centages,  and  in  tables  containing  the  comparative  figures  of  previous 
censuses.  Consequently  the  commentator's  task  is  arduous  and  liable 
to  error  unless  his  arithmetical  powers  are  altogether  abnormal.  If, 
for  example,  we  desire  to  compare  the  population  in  each  different 
quinquennia  of  life  with  that  of  1891,  we  have  to  add  together  three 
sets  of  figures  to  get  the  total  between  10  and  15,  five  sets  to  get  the 
total  between  15  and  20,  and  two  sets  to  get  the  total  between  20  and 
25 :  then  we  have  to  fetch  the  1891  census,  and  work  out  the  per¬ 
centages.  Having  performed  these  processes  we  get  the  following 


result : — 
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The  smallness  of  the  increase  of  the  children  compared  with  that  of 
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the  people  in  the  prime  of  life  ia  striking.  That  the  people  in  the 
prime  of  life  have  increased  so  much  is  of  course  chiefly  due  to  the 
immense  drop  in  emigration.  It  would  have  been  greater  still  if  a 
large  number  of  the  male  population  bad  not  been  absent  on  military 
service  in  South  Africa.  It  is  also  swelled  by  the  foreign  immigration. 
Foreigners  are  said  to  have  increased  from  198,113  to  247,758,  and 
British  subjects  born  abroad  from  34,895  to  91,678  ;  but,  as  willdoubtless 
be  explained  in  the  Final  Report,  many  of  the  British  subjects  born 
abroad  would  have  been  reckoned  as  foreigners  if  the  1901  schedule  had 
been  the  same  as  that  of  1891,  so  that  it  is  better  to  compare  the  totals 
of  persons  born  abroad,  namely  233,008  in  1891,  and  339,436  in  1901. 
There  is  little  reason  to  suppose  any  real  enormous  increase  in  the 
number  of  British  subjects  born  abroad,  so  that  we  may  put  the  increase 
of  foreigners  at  nearly  100,000.  The  fact  that  the  children  have 
increased  so  little  although  the  possible  fathers  and  mothers  have 
increased  so  much  is,  of  course,  not  due  to  increase  of  mortality  but  to 
decrease  of  natality. 

Another  series  of  tables  which  might  furnish  food  for  reflection  is 
that  which  gives  the  number  of-  persons  inhabiting  tenements  of  one, 
two,  three,  and  four  rooms.  Here,  again,  the  commentator  is  left  to 
do  his  own  multiplication,  addition,  and  extraction  of  percentages.  If 
these  operations  can.  be  trusted,  the  rooms  in  the  small  tenements  have 
increased  by  10'5  per  cent.,  while  the  persons  inhabiting  them  have 
decreased  nearly  0'9  per  cent.  The  people  who  live  in  tenements  of 
more  than  four  rooms  have  increased  22*9  per  cent.  The  difierent 
classes  of  persons  in  the  tenements  of  one  to  four  rooms  have  increased 
and  decreased  as  follows  : — 

Those  who  live  in  tenements  which 
have,  per  room,— 
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This  result  is  exactly  what  would  be  expected  by  any  one  who  has 
looked  out  of  a  railway-carriage  window  and  seen  the  miles  of  five- 
roomed  houses  growing  up  everywhere,  but  it  will  surprise  those  who 
shut  their  eyes  to  everything  but  newspapers. 
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LIFE  AND  LABOUR  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN  LONDON.  Third 
Series :  Religious  Influences.  Bj  Charles  Booth.  Assisted 
bj  Jesse  Argyll,  Ernest  Aves,  Geo.  E.  Arkell,  Arthur  L. 
Baxter,  George  H.  Duckworth.  [VoL  i..  Outer  Ring  North, 
2o2  pp.  Vol.  ii..  Inner  Ring  North,  246  pp.  Vol.  iii.,  City  and 
West  End,  223  pp.  Vol.  iv.,  South-East  and  South-West,  230  pp. 
Vol.  T.,  Inner  South  London,  203  pp.  VoL  vi.,  Outer  South 
London,  273  pp.  Vol.  vii.,  Summary,  432  pp.  8to.  5s,  net  per 
volume,  or  30«.  for  the  series.  Macmillan.  London,  1902.] 

Mr.  Booth’s  great  task,  which  he  undertook  some  fifteen  years  ago 
on  his  own  responsibility  and  at  his  own  charges,  is  approaching  com¬ 
pletion.  Following  on  the  four  volumes  which  classified  the  people  of 
London  according  to  the  degrees  of  poverty  or  comfort,  and  the  five 
volumes  which  dealt  with  the  whole  population  over  again  from  the 
industrial  point  of  view  as  organized  in  trades  and  professions,  we  now 
have  seven  volumes  which  describe  the  social  and  religious  influences 
— including  such  factors  as  local  government  and  police,  as  well  as 
every  form  of  philanthropic  enterprise — which  have  played  their  part 
in  bringing  about  the  present  state  of  things.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
these  later  volumes  are  all  marked  by  those  sterling  qualities  of  scientific 
thoroughness  and  strict  impartiality  which  we  have  been  led  to  expect 
and  always  find  in  Mr.  Booth’s  work.  Future  generations  will  be  under 
no  less  an  obligation  than  our  own  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Booth  for  his  extraordinarily  valuable  services. 

No  doubt,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  cavil  at  some  of  Mr.  Booth’s 
statements.  It  might  be  suggested,  for  example,  that  this  or  that 
particular  church  has  not  received  adequate  treatment,  or  that  certain 
religious  institutions,  like  the  sisterhoods,  cannot  be  fully  appreciated 
by  any  observer  from  the  outside.  And,  of  course,  any  one  is  free  to 
dissent  from  Mr.  Booth’s  inferences  from  the  facts  as  given,  or  to  doubt 
some  of  bis  predictions  as  to  the  ultimate  force  and  value  of  peculiar 
religious  doctrines  or  methods.  To  all  such  criticism  it  is  a  sufficient 
reply  that  Mr.  Booth  lays  no  claim  to  omniscience  or  infallibility.  He 
is  quite  aware  of  the  necessary  limitations  of  the  work  undertaken  by 
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himself  and  bis  collaborators.  “  Spiritual  influences,”  he  sajs,  **  do 
not  lend  themselves  readily  to  statistical  treatment,  and  we  have  not 
attempted  it.  The  subject  is  one  in  which  figures  may  easily  be 
pressed  too  far,  and  if  trusted  too  much  are  likely  to  become  more  than 
usually  dangerous  ”  (i.  7).  Their  main  object  has  been  “  to  obtain 
truthful  and  trustworthy  impressions,”  and  then  to  transmit  them  to 
their  readers.  (For  my  part,  I  am  only  inclined  to  express  one  small 
regret.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  any  good  reason  why  Mr.  Booth 
should  have  been  moved  to  change  the  style  of  binding  for  the  second 
time.  The  first  change  made  was  altogether  desirable,  and  a  distinct 
improvement.  But  surely  the  dainty  style  of  binding  which  has  been 
adopted  for  these  later  volumes  is  hardly  appropriate  to  their  serious 
and  scientific  character.) 

However,  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  possibility  of  occa¬ 
sional  errors  in  such  an  enormous  array  of  statistical  information  (the 
investigators  remained  for  weeks  or  even  months  in  each  district,  and 
wrote  out  reports  of  nearly  eighteen  hundred  personal  interviews),  I  am 
convinced  that  no  evidence  will  be  forthcoming  to  shake  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  the  picture  of  London  life  which  Mr.  Booth  has  drawn. 
On  the  one  hand,  as  the  outcome  of  the  earlier  inquiries  with  regard  to 
the  relation  between  wages  and  social  conditions,  it  appeared  that  “  the 
numbers  of  the  crowded  and  the  numbers  of  the  low-paid  were  much 
the  same  ;  that  industrial  capacity  and  higher  and  more  regular  wages 
lead  to  better  housing,  and  that  order,  cleanliness,  and  decency  do  almost 
invariably  follow  in  their  train  ;  or,  reversing  this,  it  may  equally  bo 
said  that  decency,  cleanliness,  and  order  leatl  to  better  bousing,  to  more 
regular  employment,  and  to  the  higher  wages  which  industrial  capacity 
commands  ”  (i.  4).  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  recent  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  social  and  religious  forces  in  London  shows  a  correspond¬ 
ing  connexion  between  poverty  and  the  absence  of  any  acknowledged 
allegiance  to  some  definite  form  of  religious  faith  and  practice.  “  The 
map  seems  to  give  the  key  to  the  situation,  for  the  colours  show  in 
general  outline  the  religions,  no  less  than  the  social,  features  of  the 
district.  Where  the  streets  are  red,  we  find  a  vigorous  middle-class 
religious  development  combined  with  active  social  life.  Where  the 
streets  are  pink,  there  is,  as  regards  religion,  a  comparative  blank. 
Where  the  colour  is  blue  we  have  the  missions,  and  step  by  step,  as  it 
deepens  to  black,  the  more  hopeless  becomes  the  task.  From  these 
broad  conclusions  there  is  no  escape”  (i.  149). 

Now,  it  must  frankly  be  admitted  that  no  amount  of  explanation 
will  avail  to  lessen  the  shock  of  such  conclusions  ;  from  any  and  every 
point  of  view  they  cannot  but  represent  a  grave  and  anxious  problem. 
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It  is  needless  to  ask  how  far  the  present  situation  is  the  natural  out- 
conae  of  slackness  and  negligence  in  the  past,  and,  of  course,  it  is  a 
poor  consolation  to  reflect  that  things  might  have  been  very  much 
worse.  But  it  may  justly  be  urged  that  a  thoughtful  study  of  these 
volumes  need  not  land  us  in  a  hopeless  state  of  pessimistic  despair. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  assured  that  the  forces  which  make  for  good 
living  and  social  reform  have  shown  a  remarkable  development  of 
vitality  and  energy  in  recent  years.  There  are  thousands  of  earnest 
men  and  women,  inspired  by  religious  motives,  and  with  huge  sums  of 
money  at  their  disposal  for  charitable  purposes,  jsealously  engaged  in 
every  kind  of  social  and  religious  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer 
classes.  For  example,  of  five  parishes  in  North-West  London,  we  are 
told  that  the  congregations  are  “  tremendously  keen  and  in  earnest ; 
all  are  communicants,  and  all  are  workers  for  the  church  as  well  as 
worshippers  in  it.  With  slight  differences  in  degree,  the  same  descrip¬ 
tion  applies  to  all  :  *  congregations  small,  but  parochial ;  inner  circle 
redhot'*'(i.  175).  Again,  in  another  district,  it  it  is  reported  that 
**  the  parishes  are  now  all  well  worked,”  which  could  not  have  been 
said  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Booth  is  aware  of  scandalous  cases  of  idle¬ 
ness,  or  worse,  among  the  clergy,  but,  on  the  whole,  he  is  convinced 
that,  “  against  these  instances  may  fairly  be  set  the  far  more  frequent 
case  of  those  who,  though  worn  out,  and  in  spite  of  constant  break¬ 
down  in  health,  stick  to  their  work.  In  no  field  of  duty  is  greater 
devotion  shown.  The  whole  conception  of  the  duties  of  the  clergy 
has  changed  and  widened  in  the  course  of  the  last  century  ”  (vii.  27). 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  mere  attendance  at  church  or  chapel  by 
itself  is  no  adequate  test  of  the  general  standard  of  moral  conduct. 
**  The  vicar  of  a  thoroughly  working-class  parish  is  ready  to  admit 
that,  of  those  who  do  not  attend  church  at  all,  by  far  the  larger  propor¬ 
tion  are  as  decent  and  respectable  as  those  who  do  ”  (i.  83).  And  in 
the  sense  that  men  are  often  more  religious  than  is  known,”  the 
inhabitants  of  London  may  still  be  called  “distinctly  Christian.”  On 
the  whole,  “  among  the  working  classes  there  is  less  hostility  to,  and 
perhaps  even  less  criticism  of  the  Churches  than  in  the  past  ”  (vii.  424), 
and  in  certain  districts  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
general  moral  tone.  “  In  spite  of  the  many  diflSculties  connected  with 
social  deterioration,  and  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  religion  to  cope  with 
them,  there  has  undoubtedly  been  improvement  .  .  .  due  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  causes — religious,  educational,  and  administrative, — the 
main  factor,  a  resultant  of  these,  being  *  the  dawn  of  hope  for  the 
working  man,  who  has  begun  to  realize  that  he  has  ample  opportunities 
to  improve  his  position  ’  ”  (i.  155). 
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However,  the  diamal  fact  still  remains  that  great  masses  of  the 
people  of  London  have  drifteil  away  from  all  forms  of  religions  com¬ 
munion,  owing,  in  part,  to  what  has  become,  in  Mr.  Booth’s  opinion, 
**  an  incompatibility  of  moral  temper.”  The  working  classes,  we  are 
told,  have  a  very  exacting  conception  of  the  ethical  obligations  in¬ 
volved  in  the  profession  of  religion.  “  They  expect  a  religious  man  to 
make  bis  life  square  with  his  opinions  ”  (i.  89)  ;  but  as  they  are  not 
prepared  to  forego  an  easy-going  mode  of  life,  and  to  submit  to  dis¬ 
cipline,  they  hold  themselves  aloof. 

This  recognition  of  the  practical  character  of  the  Christian  religion 
is  entirely  sound  and  healthy,  and  serves  to  emphasize  the  severe  but 
just  criticism  which  Mr.  Booth  has  to  bring  against  some  of  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  various  religious  bodies.  They  have  been 
far  too  much  inclined  to  cheapen  religion  ;  they  have  often  failed  to 
make  large  demands  for  self-sacrifice  and  personal  service  ;  they  have 
even  competed  with  one  another  in  bribery  of  a  most  demoralizing 
kind.  “  It  is  dole  versus  dole,”  writes  Mr.  Booth,  ‘‘  and  treat  versus 
treat,  a  contest  openly  admitted  on  both  sides  ;  while  the  people, 
taking  the  gifts  with  either  hand,  explain  how  careful  they  must  be, 
when  attending  a  service,  that  the  other  side  knows  nothing  of  it. 
This  atrocious  system,  based  on  the  delusive  claim  of  each  party  to  a 
monopoly  of  religious  truth,  is  injurious  to  both,  as  well  as  to  the 
recipients  of  their  demoralizing  bounties  ”  (ii.  95).  And  Mr.  Booth 
will  not  allow  us  to  assume  that  any  excuse  for  indiscriminate  charity 
may  be  found  even  in  the  most  poverty-stricken  districts.  “  The 
suggestion  that  the  working  classes  cannot  afford  to  share  in  the 
expenses  of  organized  religion,  is  hardly  true  even  of  the  poorest. 
Among  the  Roman  Catholics  every  one  pays  something.  For  that 
which  is  valued  the  people  will  find  the  means  to  pay  ;  and,  on  the 
other  band,  they  rarely  do  value  that  for  which  they  pay  nothing.  .  .  . 
Nor  are  the  mass  of  the  people  of  London  poor  in  the  sense  of  having 
no  margin.  They  have  always  money  to  spare  for  the  pleasures  or 
purposes  in  which  they  take  an  interest”  (i.  88).  The  remedy  for 
this  evil  state  of  affairs  probably  lies  in  making  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  relief  of  poverty  as  such,  apart  from  any  other  purpose, 
and  the  direct  almsgiving  of  the  religions  bo«lies.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Churches  might  confine  their  special  work  to  their  own  people, 
who  stand  in  a  definite  relation  to  them  as  members  or  adherents  of  a 
particular  religious  organization  ;  and  then,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
should  support,  both  by  personal  service  and  by  the  contribution  of 
funds,  independent  charitable  institutions,  whether  public  or  private, 
for  dealing  with  the  needs  and  necessities  of  the  poor  in  general. 
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Again,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  clergy  are  attempting  far 
too  much.  **  No  body  of  men,**  says  Mr.  Booth,  “  could  possibly 
succeed  in  performing  the  strangely  varied  functions  expected  of 
them ;  to  detect  abuses,  and  instruct  in  the  principles  of  sanitation ; 
to  study  political  economy,  and  advise  in  trade  difficulties  and  disputes 
between  masters  and  men  ;  to  teach  principles  of  thrift  and  household 
management,  and  to  assist  in  finding  employment  for  young  people  ; 
to  do  duty  as  trustees  or  impressarios  in  providing  art  and  amusement, 
guaranteed  to  be  pure  and  wholesome,  and,  in  fact,  to  be  always 
prepared  with  a  panacea  ready  made  to  fit  any  emergency  **  (viL  28). 
Where  they  have  learnt  how  to  limit  both  the  number  and  tbe  range 
of  their  manifold  activities,  and  to  claim  the  practical  assistance  of  the 
laity,  they  have  met  with  encouraging  success.  Again  and  again  we 
bear  of  small  bands  of  heroic  workers,  mostly  drawn  from  the  lower- 
middle  and  working  classes.  In  particular,  the  clergy  should  endeavour 
to  make  the  family  the  unit  of  religious  organization.  The  religious 
life  of  the  Jews  persists  even  in  Loudon  because  is  a  family 
religion,  a  matter  of  birth  and  heritage,  even  more  than  of  belief  ’* 
(ii.  7).  And,  again,  “  It  is  to  social  usage  that  the  upper  classes  trust, 
and  it  is  in  the  union  of  home  and  church  that  we  find  the  strength  of 
the  Nonconformists  as  regards  the  religious  guidance  of  their  children  *’ 
(vii.  404). 

It  is  tempting  to  refer  to  many  other  urgent  and  practical  questions 
raised  by  Mr.  Booth,  such  as  the  use  of  the  fifty-four  City  churches, 
the  effect  of  insanitary  housing  upon  religious  enterprise,  or  the 
problems  of  local  government.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate 
the  great  value  of  his  work,  and  the  extreme  importance  of  the  whole 
subject  under  discussion. 

J.  Cabter. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  POLITICAL 
PARTIES.  By  M.  Ostrogorski.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Frederick  Clarke,  M.A.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Right 
Hoh.  James  Bryce,  M.P.  [2  vols.  Iviii.,  627,  and  xlii.,  793  pp. 
8 VO.  25s.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1902.3 

A  frank  and  unstinted  admission  that  M.  Ostrogorski’s  volumes  are 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  student  of  politics  should  preface  any 
criticisms  a  reviewer  may  feel  bound  to  pass  upon  some  of  his  conclu¬ 
sions.  Mr.  Bryce,  in  his  sympathetic  appreciation,  observes  that  in 
1883,  when  he  began  to  study,  and  was  seeking  to  portray  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  he  could  not  find  any  account  of  the  very 
remarkable  and  well-compacted  scheme  of  organization  which  had 
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been  at  work  there  for  forty  or  fifty  years  ;  and  he  noted  that  among 
even  the  best  educated  men  there  were  few  who  had  mastered  its 
details.  Attention  has  hitherto,  as  M.  Ostrogorski  justly  complains, 
been  too  exclusively  directed  to  the  study  of  political  forms,  and 
the  very  idea  of  political  forces  as  distinct  from  political  forms  has 
not  been  sufficiently  clear  to  men’s  minds.  And  yet  the  methods  of 
political  organization,  and  the  psychical  forces  which,  by  them  dis¬ 
ciplined  or  corrupted,  determine  in  the  last  resort  the  action  and  value 
of  all  political  institutions,  can  least  of  all  in  a  popular  Government 
be  neglected  with  impunity.  A  study  of  social  and  political  methods 
and  forces,  a  study  of  social  aud  political  psychology,  based  on  careful 
observation,  is  at  once  the  postulate  and  the  denderatum  of  any  real 
progress  in  the  science  of  government.  To  this  study,  or  to  a  portion 
of  it,  Mr.  Ostrogorski  has  addressed  himself.  Rightly  or  wrongly 
holding  that  the  methods  and  principles  of  democracy  necessarily 
culminate  in  organized  parties  and  party  government,  he  has  elected 
to  treat  England  and  the  United  States  as  the  most  politically  advanced 
among  nations,  and  therefore  as  typical  of  democratic  development. 
That  there  are  signs  that  this  self-imposed  limitation  of  the  field  of 
view  may  have,  in  some  measure,  detracted  from  the  oecumenical  value 
of  his  conclusions,  that  it  may  be  responsible  for  a  distribution  of 
emphasis  which  a  wider  survey  would  have  corrected,  can  hardly  be 
denied  ;  for  all  that,  the  limitation  was  wise.  Even  so  the  task  was  a 
stupendous  one.  The  material  was  neither  collected  nor  sifted,  nor 
did  the  facts  lie  easily  to  hand.  Beneath  the  dignity  of  the  historian 
and  the  philosopher,  they  had  to  be  laboriously  disinterred  from  the 
files  of  old  newspapers,  and  illuminated  by  personal  observation  and 
inquiry,  both  in  England  and  America.  And  to  the  unfiagging  ardour 
of  the  collector  and  the  microscopic  attention  of  the  trained  observer, 
M.  Ostrogorski  has  brought  a  rare  power  of  critical  imagination  and 
of  philosophical  detachment.  In  the  fifteen  years  he  has  devoted  to 
it,  he  has  done  his  work  thoroughly  ;  he  has  written  the  standard 
history  of  the  Machine  ”  in  Great  Britain  and  the  U nited  States. 

To  this  history  neither  epitome  nor  citation  could  do  justice. 
M.  Ostrogorski’s  studies  of  the  Caucus  and  the  Primrose  League,  of 
the  Convention,  the  Political  Ring,  and  the  Boss  must  be  studied  to 
be  appreciated.  But  bis  conclusions  invite  some  criticism.  He  is 
convinced  that  the  parallel  l)etween  the  course  of  political  growth  in 
England  and  America  is  very  close  indeed.  ^  The  study  of  America 
has  but  enabled  us  to  see  a  little  more  clearly  and  a  little  farther. 
The  essence  of  the  problem  awaiting  solution  turns  out  to  be  exactly 
the  same.  In  fact,  the  longer  experience  of  American  democracy  has 
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only  given  extraordinary  distinctness  to  the  political  phenomena  and 
tendencies  which  we  have  seen  looming  in  the  young  democracy  of 
England.  What  appeared  to  us  in  England  as  a  germ,  blossoms  in 
the  United  States,  thanks  to  conditions  which  are  unfortunately  too 
favourable,  into  a  luxurious  plant”  (ii.  603).  Yet  the  political  history 
of  England  and  the  United  States  has  been  widely  divergent,  and 
party  organizations  in  the  two  nations  are  very  different  things. 
American  democracy,  though  no  arbitrary  product,  is  a  very  peculiar 
growth.  It  has  become  what  it  is  from  the  co-operation  of  many 
factors,  most  of  which  are  pointed  out  by  the  writer.  In  the  first  place, 
the  revered  United  States  constitution  itself  was  really  an  unworkable 
instrument — that  is  to  say,  only  a  highly  practical  people  could  have 
made  it  work  at  all.  Some  sort  of  “  machine  ”  had  to  be  devised  to 
restore  the  necessary  solidarity  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
organs,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  constitution  builders  had  been  at  such 
pains  to  separate.  The  constitution  was  intended  to  translate  a  faith 
and  a  philosophy — or  several  philosophies — into  institutions.  Early 
and  crude  democratic  theory  always  makes  four  grand  assumptions  : 
(1)  that  in  a  democracy  the  people  must  govern;  (2)  that  the  people 
possess  sufficient  capacity  for  government ;  (3)  that  the  people  possess 
sufficient  integrity  for  government ;  (4)  that  the  people  have  sufficient 
time  for  government.  The  prudent  authors  of  the  United  States  con¬ 
stitution,  anxious  as  they  were  to  escape  the  reproach  of  enthusiasm 
and  extravagance,  were  not  uninfluenced  by  these  articles  of  faith.  In 
draughting  their  scheme  of  a  representative  democracy,  they  assumed, 
without  question,  (1)  that  the  people  will  always  choose  the  best  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  that  the  best  representatives  will  always  offer  them¬ 
selves  to  be  chosen  ;  (2)  that  there  is  a  practically  unlimited  supply 
of  political  capacity  always  available  ;  (3)  that  political  interest  and 
political  education  will  vary  directly  with  the  frequency  of  elections. 
History  has  not  warranted  these  assumptions  ;  they  have  collided  with 
the  characteristic  feature  of  modern  life— the  division  of  labour. 
**  Private  affairs,”  an  acute  critic  has  remarked,  "  have  assumed  an 
importance  as  compared  to  public  affairs  which  our  forefathers  could 
never  have  anticipated.  This  state  of  things  is  causing  everywhere  a 
demand  for  government  without  trouble  or  with  very  little  trouble.” 
The  evolution  of  politics  in  the  United  States  seems,  indeed,  almost 
inevitable.  The  American  people,  blessed  with  material  advantages 
which  have  moved  the  older  nations  of  Europe  to  envy  and  admiration, 
have,  by  force  of  circumstances,  acquired  a  temperament  characterized, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  a  cheery  and  uncritical  political  idealism,  on  the 
other,  by  a  firm  belief  in  the  virtue  of  commercial  methods.  The  cult 
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of  freedom  haa  inspired  the  hypertrophy  of  the  elective  principle  ;  the 
belief  in  equality  is  responsible  for  the  persuasion  that  public  opinion 
doesn’t  want  educating — only  “  getting  out  the  vote.”  Even  the 
spoils  system  has  been  defended  as  the  corollary  of  the  egalitarian 
axiom.  Failing  as  yet  to  recognize  that  the  real  business  of  legis* 
lative  assemblies  is  not  to  make  laws  but  to  criticize  and  amend  them, 
discussion  in  the  United  States  is  reduced  to  a  useless  minimum,  and 
the  devotion  of  the  legislator  to  his  business  measured  (at  least  in 
some  State  legislatures)  by  the  quantity  of  legislative  output. 

But  if,  as  M.  Ostrogorski  shows  abundantly,  professionalism  is  the 
curse  of  American  politics,  it  must  be  maintained  that  in  British 
politics  it  has,  so  far  at  least,  made  very  little  way.  Nor  does  his 
admirable  history  of  political  organization  in  Great  Britain  really  sup¬ 
port  any  other  conclusion.  For  the  upshot  of  his  investigation  has 
really  been  to  show  that  the  Caucus  has  failed,  and  why.  It  has  not 
stifled  the  personality  of  the  representative  ;  it  has  not  conquered  the 
tendency  in  the  British  character,  which,  for  good  or  for  evil,  persists 
in  denying  to  formal  democracy  its  logical  consequences ;  it  has  not 
imposed  its  yoke  npon  the  lexers,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  come  to 
incur  the  reproach  of  “  officialism  ;  ”  it  has  not  been  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful  in  its  attempt  to  substitute  for  the  moral  community  of  aim,  on 
which  all  healthy  party  organization  rests,  a  factitious  enthusiasm  for 
a  machine-made  party  unity  ;  the  very  complaint  that  the  great  his¬ 
torical  parties  are  in  process  of  dissolution,  is  the  most  convincing 
testimony  to  its  impotence.  It  takes,  indeed,  a  great  issue  to  create 
two  parties,  organization  and  tradition  to  consolidate  them,  a  succession 
of  great  and  genuine  issues  to  vitalize  them.  So  long  as  one  party 
represents  stagnation  and  the  other  movement,  or  so  long  as  one  party 
represents  the  interest  of  one  great  class  of  the  community  and  the 
other  of  another  great  class  or  group  of  classes,  it  is  natural,  if  not 
inevitable,  that  the  parties  should  be  only  two,  and  that  the  cleavage 
should  be  sharp  and  deep.  But  since  Disraeli  educated  his  followers 
to  jump  blind  ;  since  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  piped  to  the  tunc  of 
Tory  Democracy  ;  since  the  Tories  borrowetl  an  organization,  and,  for 
a  creed,  paid  themselves  with  phrases,  the  ”  stupid  party  ”  is  no  longer 
the  Tory  affiche,  while  Liberalism,  to  a  great  extent,  has  replaced  faith 
by  calculation.  The  two  great  parties  are  moving  on  rapidly  converg¬ 
ing  lines.  Party  government,  in  the  past,  whatever  its  defects,  has 
hallowed  a  tradition,  and  secured  a  leadership.  The  grand  convention 
of  the  party  system  is  a  tribute  to  the  national  demand  for  continuity  of 
government.  It  is  possible  that,  in  the  varieties  of  untried  being 
through  which  the  British  system  is  destinedito  pass,  the  near  future 
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may  witneaa  modifications  of  our  party  government  in  response  to  this 
growing  demand  for  continuity.  But  it  is  not  likely  that,  in  Great 
Britain  at  least,  party  government,  with  its  ingrained  habits  and  asso¬ 
ciations,  will  fall  suddenly  away. 

This  is  hardly  M.  Ostrogorski’s  opinion.  In  his  view  party  govern* 
ment  and  the  machine  are  complementary  and  inseparable.  They 
stand  or  fall  together.  To  the  argument  that  some  sort  of  organiza¬ 
tion  is  necessary  if  the  present  system  is  to  be  carried  on,  he  replies 
that  he  does  not  see  the  necessity  of  carrying  it  on.  It  is  his  belief 
that  the  conventional  morality,  the  formalism  of  party,  which  all 
organization  fosters,  robs  the  citizen  of  independent  judgment  and  the 
sense  of  civic  responsibility.  Seduced  by  material  interest,  or  a  victim 
to  the  fatalism  of  the  multitude,  he  resigns  his  private  political  con¬ 
science,  counts  his  loyalty  for  righteousness,  and  starts  with  the 
crowd.  Party  government,  with  all  its  works,  must  go.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  scheme  M.  Ostrogorski  would 
instal  in  its  place,  though  it  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  it 
would  provide  an  efficient  government,  and  whether  it  would  really 
abolish  great  parties,  and  smash  the  machine.  But  though  there  may 
be  differing  opinions  as  to  the  means,  there  should  be  none  about  the 
end.  “  Hitherto  the  victorious  struggle  which  democracy  has  carried 
on  in  the  world,  has  been,  and  necessarily,  a  struggle  for  material 
liberty  ;  moral  liberty,  which  consists  in  thinking  and  acting  as  free 
reason  dictates,  has  yet  to  be  achieved  by  it.  It  has  carried  the  kabeat 
corpui  by  force,  but  the  decisive  battle  of  democracy  will  be  fought 
on  the  habeas  animum." 

W.  G.  PoGsoii  Smith. 


PURE  SOCIOLOGY  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Spontaneous 
Development  of  Society.  By  Lesteb  F.  Ward,  [xii.,  607  pp. 
8to.  !?«.  net.  Macmillan.  New  York,  1903.] 

Mr.  Ward  is  well  known  as  a  pioneer  of  sociological  research  in 
America.  He  is  also  a  biologist  of  repute.  He,  if  any  one,  then, 
ought  to  be  able  to  make  something  of  the  subject  of  “  pure  ”  sociology, 
that  is,  sociology  as  far  as  it  lends  itself  to  a  strictly  naturalistic 
method  of  treatment.  And  no  doubt  he  has  produced  a  very  readable 
book.  In  my  humble  judgment,  however,  it  is  more  readable  than 
convincing.  For  me  the  argument  moves  from  first  to  last  on  a  plane 
that  is  altogether  too  transcendent. 

Mr.  Ward’s  chapter  entitled  “  Methodology  "  has  the  great  merit  of 
being  written  clearly  and  frankly,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
mere  empiricist,  it  likewise  amounts  to  an  open  confession  that  the 
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foundations  of  such' a  sociology  as  he  would  build  up,  rest,  not  on 
rock,  but  on  sand.  Before  proceeding  further,”  he  says,  “  I  will 
formulate  the  principle  which,  as  I  see  it,  underlies  the  proposition 
that  sociology  is  a  true  science.  It  is,  that  in  the  complex  teiencee  the 
quality  of  exactnest  i$  only  perceptible  tn  their  higher  generalizatione. 
This  is  a  different  thing  from  the  other  truth,  that  in  the  complex 
sciences  safe  conclusions  can  only  be  drawn  from  wide  inductions.  In 
a  field  so  great  as  that  of  human  society,  a  wide  induction  becomes 
unmanageable.  The  number  of  facts  to  be  dealt  with  is  so  great  that 
they  bewilder  the  mind.  Something  must  be  done  besides  accumulat¬ 
ing  facts,  and  drawing  conclusions  from  them.  A  mental  process  of  a 
higher  order  must  be  employed.”  Well,  I  have  to  confess  that,  having 
read  these  six  hundred  pages  carefully  through,  I  remain  absolutely 
sceptical  as  to  the  possibility  of  attaining  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  to  a  perceptible  exactness  in  any  ‘‘  higher  ”  generalizations 
with  regard  to  the  origin  or  growth  of  human  society.  Some  vague 
analogies  and  a  host  of  newfangled  technical  terms  would  seem  to 
represent  the  total  yield  of  this  anticipatio  naturte ;  for  such  was 
Bacon’s  name  for  Mr.  Ward’s  “  mental  process  of  a  higher  order.” 

There  is  room,  I  will  a4mit,  within  science  for  a  certain  amount  of 
relatively  wild  hypothesizing,  if  thereby  weary  plodders  are  cheered  on 
their  way.  A  “  property  ”  carrot  held  in  front  of  the  donkey’s  nose 
will  often  serve  to' make  it  go.  Such  I  take  to  be  the  true  justification 
of  the  theory  of  evolution  as  expounded  in  Mr.  Spencer’s  Synthetic 
Philosophy.  But  surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  each  cheering 
fancy  as  solid  fact,  to  predicate  “perceptible  exactness”  of  it  just 
because  it  is  large  and  luminous.  This  is  how  Mr.  Ward  writes  of 
the  “  high  ”  generalization  just  alluded  to  :  “  Not  content  with  the 
conquest  of  nature  and  the  subjection  of  its  laws  to  human  uses,  man 
resolved  to  find  out  what  he  was,  whence  he  came,  and  what  was  to 
be  his  destiny.  He  proceeded  to  interrogate  nature  at  all  points,  and 
the  thousand  conflicting  and  commingled  answers  that  he  got,  all 
rolled  together,  when  closely  listened  to,  were  found  to  spell  out  the 
talismanic  word  ‘  Evolution.’  ”  Note  the  past  tense.  Man  settled  the 
What,  the  Whence,  and  the  Whither  some  time  ago,  presumably 
during  the  last  century,  since  the  present  work  is  dedicated  “  to  the 
Twentieth  Century,  on  the  first  day  of  which  it  was  begun.”  Let  us 
grant,  however,  Mr.  Ward  his  “  evolution  ”  as  being  a  matter  of 
metaphysics,  wherein  necessary  truth  is  notoriously  easy  to  come  at. 
But  what  of  his  generalizations  with  regard  to  biological  development, 
which  is  more  or  less  matter  of  science  ?  Will  he  claim  “perceptible 
exactness  ”  for  his  favourite  principle  of  use-inheritance — not  to 
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mention  sexual  selection — when  half  the  biological  world,  to  put  it 
mildly,  is  dead  against  him  ? 

So  too  is  it,  then,  with  his  sociological  doctrine  proper.  For 
instance,  under  the  head  of  social  statics  he  seeks  to  formulate  the 
laws  governing  the  absorption  of  one  race  by  another.  For  the  facts 
we  are  simply  referre«l  to  Gumplowicz's  Rasenkampf,  and  Ratzen- 
hofer's  Sociologi$che  ErkentUnis.  In  short,  the  facts,  though  actually 
most  obscure  and  perplexing — such  a  subject,  for  instance,  as  the  for¬ 
mation  of  caste  constituting  one  of  the  standing  puzzles  of  anthro¬ 
pology — are  taken  as  well  understood.  All  that  remains,  therefore, 
for  the  pure  sociologist  is  to  round  the  matter  off  with  a  supreme 
generalization.  Say  “  social  karyokinesis,”  and  the  inwardness  of  the 
process  as  a  coextensive  property  of  organism  stands  instantly  revealed. 
Or  again,  in  connexion  with  the  topic  of  social  dynamics,  we  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  “  the  gynmcocentric  theory.”  This  theory  the  writer  announces 
to  1)e  his  very  own,  giving  up  much  space  to  the  discussion  of  the  grounds 
on  which  it  rests.  Here,  then,  if  anywhere,  we  might  expect  to  catch 
the  sociologist  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  to  pass  with  him  beyond  the  lecture- 
room  into  the  laboratory.  And  what  do  we  find  ?  The  real  strength 
of  the  position  is  made  to  consist  in  certain  facts  of  entomology  and 
botany.  Directly  we  come  to  man,  with  whom  alone  we  are  directly 
concerned,  all  is  confusion.  “  Ethnologists  have  studied  the  marriage 
relations  of  large  numbers  of  tribes,  finding,  of  course,  great  differences 
and  nearly  all  gradations  from  the  matriarchal  to  the  patriarchal  con¬ 
dition.  The  literature  has  become  voluminous,  and  is  largely  contro¬ 
versial,  so  that  it  is  dilBcult  for  one  seeking  simply  the  truth — [rather 
hard  this  on  the  anthropologists  !] — to  disengage  any  clear  principles.” 
Clear  principles,  however,  the  sociologist  will  have  at  any  cost. 
So  we  are  treated  to  a  drastically  final  interpretation  of  such  an 
institution  as  the  Couvade,  derived  from  authorities  that,  anthro¬ 
pologically  speaking,  belong  to  the  last  generation — Letourneau,  for 
instance,  whose  latest  work  (Z,a  Pgychologie  Ethnique,  Paris,  1901), 
whilst  it  dogmatically  asserted  that  the  Couvade  was  a  device  for 
bringing  home  his  paternity  to  the  male  savage,  showed  no  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  work  of  observers  like  Spencer  and  Gillen,  or  with 
theories  such  as  those  expounded  in  The  Golden  Bough,  or  The 
Legend  of  Perseus. 

It  is  all  a  question  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  sociologist  puts  forward 
his  conclusions.  If  he  realizes,  and  does  all  he  can  to  make  others 
realize,  that  his  are  hypotheses  superimposed  on  hypotheses,  extremely 
tentative  correlations  of  empirical  laws  that  are  themselves  of  dubious 
validity,  well  and  good.  Taken  in  that  spirit,  Mr.  Ward’s  book  is  full 
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of  happy  thoughts,  of  bright  fancies  meet  to  cheer  the  student  as  he 
struggles  along  through  the  slough  of  matter.  But  is  that  the  spirit 
in  which  these  axiomata  maxime  geticralia  are  offered  ?  I  do  not  feel 
certain  that  the  sociology  of  the  present  day  distinguishes  with 
sufficient  clearness  between  principles  that  are  indemonstrable,  because 
primary  and  ultimate,  and  principles  that  are  indemonstrable,  because 
untrue,  or,  at  any  rate,  wholly  “  in  the  air.” 

B.  B.  Marett. 

AGRICULTUBE  ET  LIBRE-ECHANGE  DANS  LE  ROY- 

AUME-UNL  By  Albert  Ddlac.  [216  pp.  8vo.  4  francs. 

Larose.  Paris,  1903.] 

This  is  a  small,  sensible,  and  interesting  book  on  the  conditions  and 
results  of  English  agriculture,  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  citizen 
of  a  protectionist  country,  anxious  to  draw  lessons  for  his  fellow-citizens 
from  his  studies  of  agriculture  under  a  free  trade  regime.  Briefly, 
the  point  of  the  lKX>k  may  be  expressed  in  a  few  words.  English 
farming  suffers  heavily  from  the  system  of  free  trade ;  the  soil  of 
England  is,  on  the  whole,  less,  naturally  fertile  than  that  of  France  ; 
the  burden  of  taxation  of  one  kind  or  another  falls  more  heavily  on 
the  farmer  in  England  than  in  France,  and  the  wages  he  has  to  pay 
are  higher  ;  the  State  gives  little  assistance  to  agriculture  of  the 
kind  given  in  France  :  yet  the  English  farmer  keeps  his  bead  above 
water.  There  must,  therefore,  be  something  remarkable  about  English 
farming — something  which  it  would  be  well  for  Frenchmen  to  learn. 
What  is  this  ?  The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  English  farming  pro¬ 
duces  on  the  average  half  as  much  again  for  every  acre  cultivated 
as  French  farming  does — to  be  strictly  accurate,  about  63  per  cent, 
in  the  way  of  crops,  and  45  per  cent,  in  the  way  of  live  stock, — and 
pays  far  more  attention  to  producing  only  first-rate  quality.  In  respect 
of  animals  in  particular,  it  is  to  England  that  all  countries  look  for 
the  fiuest  breeds,  and  though,  no  doubt,  as  M.  Dulac  points  out,  the 
continual  exportation  of  pedigree  animals  to  the  colonies  means  that  in 
the  end  the  colonies  may  themselves  become  rivals  of  the  mother 
country  in  this  respect,  yet  for  the  present  the  fine  quality  of  English 
produce  secures  success  for  the  producer.  Hence  the  moral  drawn  for 
the  benefit  of  French  agriculture,  is  the  desirability  of  “  high  farming,” 
“  production  intensive,"  **  11  faut  augmenter  les  rendements.  Plus  le 
cultivateur  de  ble  recoltera  k  I’hectare,  plus  cette  r^colte — I’exemple 
de  I’Angleterre  nous  le  prouve — sera  remun4ratrice,  car  I’intensit^  de 
la  production  est  le  seul  remkde  k  la  baisse  des  prix.”  This  is  the 
main  lesson  of  the  book ;  of  its  soundness  in  application  to  France  we 
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have  DO  means  of  jndging,  since  the  bulk  of  the  author’s  figures  and 
facts  refer  to  England,  and  the  conditions  of  French  agriculture  and 
politics  are  assumed  to  be  known  to  the  reader  ;  but  it  seems  clear,  at 
any  rate,  that  the  French  farmer  is  content  with  an  amount  of  produce 
which  would  mean  ruin  in  England. 

To  English  readers  the  main  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  brief  and 
accurate  account  given  of  the  conditions  of  English  farming,  and  the 
statistics  as  regards  average  wages,  prices,  and  profits  ;  we  have  no 
book  in  English  that  quite  fills  the  place  of  this  one,  which  might 
well  serve  as  a  model  for  such.  It  is,  indeed,  rather  a  misfortune 
that  M.  Dulac  should  not  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard’s  excellent  and  comprehensive  work.  Rural  Eng¬ 
land,  which  would  have  thrown  new  light  for  him  on  many  points,  and 
would  have  perhaps  modified  the  rosy  view  which  he  takes  of  the 
success  of  English  methods.  He  scarcely  appreciates  the  fact  that 
the  reduced  number  of  labourers  on  English  farms  since  1871,  in  spite 
of  the  introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery,  is  no  advantage  to  the 
farmer,  but  actually  constitutes  his  greatest  difficulty,  and  prevents 
that  “  production  intensive,”  which  should  be  his  aim  ;  and  when 
M.  Dulac  tells  us,  in  a  tone  which  seems  to  be  congratulatory,  tbat  land 
which,  in  1871,  afforded  employment  for  1,060,000  labourers,  now 
only  occupies  873,000,  his  words  have  an  unconscious  irony  in  them  ; 
for,  in  fact,  much  of  the  land  which  was  cultivated  in  1871  has  prac¬ 
tically,  if  not  nominally,  gone  out  of  cultivation  now.  Nor  does  he 
altogether  realize  the  meaning  of  the  recent  increase  of  so-called 
"permanent  pastures,”  and  the  corresponding  decrease  of  arable  land. 
For  "permanent  pastures”  are  of  no  value  unless  they  are  used  as 
such ;  nor  is  the  increase  of  them  an  advantage  unless  there  is  a 
corresponding  increase  of  cattle  and  sheep  ;  but,  in  fact,  the  increase, 
when  there  has  been  an  increase,  in  the  latter,  has  not  been  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  so-called  pasture  land  ;  and  in  some  years 
(e.g.  in  1902,  as  compared  with  1901)  there  has  been  a  heavy  decrease. 
In  one  other  important  point,  M.  Dulac  might  have  been  led  to  change 
his  mind,  if  he  had  been  able  to  consult  Mr.  Haggard’s  work  ;  this 
is  in  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  small  holdings  can  be  made  to 
answer  in  England  :  M.  Dulac  greatly,  as  I  think,  underrates  the  pos¬ 
sibility  and  the  advantageousness  of  "la  petite  culture”  in  England  ; 
he  overlooks  the  fact  that  small  holdings  were,  not  so  very  long  ago, 
very  common  indeed  in  England,  and  that  the  small-holders  were  only 
bought  out  by  rich  men,  in  a  time  of  agricultural  prosperity,  because 
they  were  so  successful ;  and  he  is,  not  unnaturally,  unaware  of  the 
conspicuous  success  of  small  holdings  where  the  system  has  been 
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experimentally  revived  in  many  parts  of  England,  e.ff.  at  Winterslow, 
at  Martinstown,  on  Lord  Carrington’s  estates,  and  elsewhere.  With 
these  restrictions,  however,  M.  Dulac’s  account  of  English  agricultnrc 
is  as  accurate  as  it  is  concise. 

It  is  interesting  to  be  made  to  see  ourselves  as  others  sees  us.  M. 
Dulac  evidently  feels  surprise  at  the  casual  and  informal  character  of 
the  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant — a  contract  usually  verbal 
and  renewable  annually  ;  but  he  rightly  sees  that  in  fact  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  informal  conditions  and  of  tenures  nominally  short  are 
counteracted  by  custom  and  by  the  effect  of  recent  legislation  securing 
the  tenant’s  interests,  particularly  in  regard  to  unexhausted  improve¬ 
ments.  M.  Dulac  takes  a  very  strong  view  of  the  injustice  of  the 
present  incidence  of  local  taxation,  whereby  real  property  suffers  out 
of  all  proportion  to  personal ;  and  he  further  expresses  himself  vigor¬ 
ously  in  regard  to  tithe — une  charge  pesante,  une  obligation  inegale 
et  immoderde  que  doit  supporter  le  domaine  foncier.”  This  is  not  the 
first  time  that  we  have  seen,  in  the  works  of  foreign  writers  the 
expression  of  surprise  that  a  charge,  which  was  naturally  laid  upon 
land  at  a  time  when  a  far  larger  proportion  of  property  was  in  the 
form  of  land,  should  remain  almost  exclusively  laid  upon  land,  when 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  now  of  another  kind. 
The  impartial  foreigner  almost  always  regards  this  as  mischievous 
and  unjust ;  that  it  is  a  serious  burden  to  agriculture  is  beyond  dis¬ 
pute,  whatever  historical  justification  there  may  be  for  it.  Another 
part  of  the  English  system  which  strikes  M.  Dulac  as  unfair  is  the 
plan  whereby  (as  he  thinks)  the  tenant  farmer  has  to  take  the  whole 
of  the  risks  of  bad  seasons,  and  the  landowner  none  ;  and  he  thinks 
that  instead  of  a  fixed  rent  being  laid  on  the  land,  a  ^  fair  rent  ” 
should  be  agreed  upon  at  the  end,  not  at  the  beginning,  of  each  agri¬ 
cultural  year.  He  neglects,  however,  the  fact  that  the  landlord  is 
usually  called  upon  to  make  some  abatement  of  rent  when  the  season 
has  been  bad ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  large  landholders  these  remis¬ 
sions  often  amount  to  a  very  heavy  annual  sum.  The  accounts  of 
some  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Colleges  might  have  thrown  a  good 
deal  of  light  on  the  subject,  had  M.  Dulac  thought  of  consulting 
them. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  this  acute  and  instructive  book  to  the 
attention  of  English  students. 

A.  W.  Pickard-Cambsidge. 
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HISTOIRE  DES  CAISSES  D’EPARGNE  EN  BELGIQUE. 

Ouvragc  couroDDd  par  I’Acaddmie  Royale  de  Belgique.  Par 

Lot'is  Hahande  et  Frederic  Bory.  [3  vole,  viii.,  676  pp. 

8vo.  Fonteyn.  Louvain,  1902.3 

We  cannot  learn  too  much  about  thrift  institutions  in  other  countries, 
more  especially  while  our  own  are  on  the  stocks  for  repairs.  This 
did  not,  indeed,  appear  to  be  the  opinion  of  Sir  Michael  Uicks-Beacb, 
when,  last  year,  in  his  capacity  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he 
presided  over  the  Parliamentary  Committee  inquiring  into  the  question 
of  savings  banks,  and  carefully  ruled  out  of  court  all  information 
relating  to  foreign  savings  banks,  more  particularly  to  what  is  being 
done  in  Belgium,  as  being  altogether  unsuited  to  this  country.  In 
saying  this.  Sir  Michael  can  scarcely  have  been  sufficiently  informed. 
For  if  there  is  one  country  from  which  we,  having  centralized  all  our 
savings  operations  in  the  main  in  one  great  .national  institution,  can 
learn  something,  it  is  “  the  little  England  of  the  Continent,'*  so  like 
ourselves  in  the  composition  of  its  population,  in  its  industrial  pursuits, 
and  its  business  ways.  Very  brilliant  results,  it  is  true,  have  been 
obtained  elsewhere  in  the  province  of  thrift — most  notably  so  in  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany.  We  there  find  the  number  of  depositors 
increased — say,  in  Saxony — to  one-half  of  the  population,  and  the  value 
of  deposits  carried  to  more  than  twice  what  it  is  among  ourselves,  that 
is,  £12  per  inhabitant;  and,  again,  in  Holstein  we  find  the  total 
amount  of  deposits  multiplied  sevenfold — from  o0,000,0(X)  to  350,000,000 
marks — in  twenty  years.  But  all  these  triumphs  are  due  to  the 
beneficent  action  of  independent,  self-governing,  local  savings  banks. 
In  Belgium  it  is  the  **  national  **  institution,  covering  the  entire  king¬ 
dom  with  a  network  of  receiving  offices,  oven  closer  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  than  our  own,  which  has  secured  the  enviable  result  of 
making  thrift  at  the  same  time  profitable  to  the  depositor  and  useful 
to  the  public.  Professor  Hamande — for  the  book  here  reviewed  is,  in 
the  main,  of  his  composition — has  some  other  local  savings  banks  to 
tell  of.  However,  apart  from  their  historical  aspect — since  he  rightly 
fails  to  notice  the  Belgian  **  People’s  Banks,”  which  are  responsible 
for  very  large  accumulations  of  deposits — such  private  institutions 
cannot  enter  seriously  into  account.  Their  transactions  are  compara¬ 
tively  small.  There  is,  nevertheless,  one  feature  about  them  which 
calls  for  notice.  They  were,  in  the  main,  formed  originally  by  what 
are  often  called  capitalist "  institutions — that  is,  municipalities, 
chambers  of  commerce,  unions  of  industrial  employers,  even  ordinary 
banks,  such  as  here  we  generally  find  ranking  as  sworn  foes  to  savings 
banks.  As  long  ago  as  1836 — Belgium  was  only  formed  as  an 
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independent  kingdom  in  1830 — a  law  was  passed,  directing  town  councils 
to  provide  savings  banks  for  the  use  of  the  working  classes  in  all 
towns.  Attached  to  banks  aud  to  similar  institutions,  many  of  these 
institutions  would  have  remained,  if  the  Government  had  not  stepped 
in  to  take  the  task  off  their  hands.  The  same  spirit  which  prompted 
employers  to  create  institutions  of  this  sort,  specifically  for  the  good 
of  working  men,  may  still  lie  observed  very  pro&tably  at  work  in  the 
various  “  establishment  savings  banks,”  created  by  employers  in  those 
monster  industrial  establishments — “John  Cockerill,”  the  “  Vieille 
Montague,”  the  “  Usines  Remy,”  etc.,  to  which  Professor  Hamande 
does  due  justice.  Very  useful  they  prove  in  practice. 

But  all  this  cannot  compare  with  what  is  actually  being  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  National  Savings  Bank.  That  bank  was,  in 
Belgium,  not  formed,  like  post-office  savings  banks  elsewhere,  in 
imitation  of  our  own  Post-office  Savings  Bank — though,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  adopted  the  collection  of  deposits  by  post-offices  after  the 
British  example,  adding,  however,  other  Government  offices  as  receiv¬ 
ing  counters.  Its  formation  was  planned  long  before  Mr.  Gladstone 
found  himself  driven,  in  1860,  to  what  he  then  considered  an  extreme 
course.  It  was  first  suggested  in  1843.  It  was  officially  announced 
as  coming  in  1848.  The  measure  creating  it  was  actually  taken 
in  hand  in  1859.  Its  founder’s  conception  was  as  different  from 
Mr.  Gladstone’s,  or*  from  that  of  any  of  that  statesman’s  successors, 
as  well  can  be.  There  were  not  to  be  two  masters  to  be  served — 
the  public  and  the  Treasury  ;  but  absolutely  only  one — the  public. 
Accordingly  the  bank  was  not  even  made  a  Government  institution, 
though  it  remains  protected  by  a  Government  guarantee.  Frere 
Orban  would  have  it  free  and  self-governing,  administering  its  own 
funds  in  its  own  way,  for  the  encouragement  of  thrift  and  the  benefit 
of  depositors  alone.  A  maximum  limit  to  accounts,  such  as  we  have, 
was  suggested,  with  the  view  of  shutting  out  depositors  other  than  poor. 
However,  the  Government  promptly  pointed  out  that  the  Savings 
Bank,  if  it  was  to  be  self-supporting,  must  have  large  balances  as 
well  as  small,  the  former  to  pay  for  the  latter,  which  cause  a  loss  ;  and 
that  therefore  to  shut  out  the  large  accounts  by  a  limit  would  be  to 
render  the  worst  possible  service  to  the  small  depositors.  In  course 
of  time  the  rate  of  interest,  which,  in  respect  of  sums  up  to  3000 
fraucs,  still  stands  at  3  per  cent.,  was  reduced  to  2  per  cent  for  sums 
exceeding  that  limit.  But  that  was  all  the  concession  the  Savings 
Bank  would  make.  Once  more,  it  was  suggested  that,  as  in  this 
country,  investments  of  savings  bank  funds  should  be  limited  to 
Government  securities.  Once  more  the  Government  itself  objected. 
VoL.  XIII.— No.  3.  2  b 
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Fr^re  Orban  had  the  experience  of  1830  and  1848  still  vividly  before 
his  eyes.  In  those  years,  savings  banks  in  Belgium  got  into  serious 
difficulties yWt  becaute  their  sole  or  main  investment  was  Giovernment 
securities,  which  proved  unsaleable  during  the  crisis.  He  deliberately 
gave  his  savings  bank  an  absolutely  free  hand,  with  the  result  that  at 
the  present  time  nearly  as  much  money  is  invested  in  commercial  paper 
(bills  of  exchange),  home  and  foreign,  properly  secured,  as  in  Govern¬ 
ment  securities ;  and  it  is  avowedly  that  investment  which  kept  the 
bank  safe  in  the  serious  crisis  of  1870. 

Such  absolute  freedom  of  investment,  by  a  governing  body  kept 
absolutely  out  of  connexion  with  Government  influence,  is  not  the 
only  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Belgian  National  Savings  Bank. 
There  is  another,  fully  as  important.  The  Savings  Bank  is  to 
administer  its  funds  so  as  to  make  them  render  the  most  effective 
service  possible  to  the  public.  Poor  folks’  money  is  to  do  good  to  the 
poor.  And  under  the  enlightened  management  of  its  present  Director- 
General,  M.  Leprenx,  and  his  predecessor,  the  late  M.  Mahillon,  the 
bank  has  fully  done  justice  to  this  demand.  It  lays  out  its  money  where 
it  can  fructify  for  the  common  good.  It  actively  supports  thrift  institu¬ 
tions  of  every  sort,  more  particularly  school  savings  banks  ;  and,  above 
all  things,  it  has  laid  out  already  a  full  per  cent  of  all  its  funds,  to 
be  shortly  increased  to  10  per  cent,  (that  would  be  £20,000,000  in  this 
country)  in  working  men’s  dwellings,  quite  apart  from  the  substantial 
sums  lent  to  local  bodies  on  the  security  of  the  rates  for  similar  build¬ 
ing  purposes. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  where  so  admirable  an  example  is  set  by  the 
principal  savings  institution,  the  smaller  savings  banks  follow  faith¬ 
fully  in  its  wake,  vying  with  it  in  welldoing,  which  has  thus  far 
always  proved  perfectly  compatible  with  safety.  Professor  Hamande 
tells  the  story  of  the  progress  of  saving  in  Belgium  with  great  lucidity, 
and  has  been  at  no  small  pains  to  tabulate  results,  making  comparison 
easy  on  every  point.  His  statistical  information  is  full  and  precise. 
His  conclusions  are  likewise  suggestive  and  interesting.  He  rightly 
insists  that  the  utility  of  a  savings  bank  is  not  to  be  measured  merely 
by  its  balance  of  deposits  carried  forward  at  the  end  of  a  year,  but 
perhaps  to  an  even  greater  extent  by  the  number  of  its  transactions. 
If  people  are  not  taught  to  carry  every  shilling  that  they  do  not 
momentarily  want  into  the  Savings  Bank,  even  though  they  should 
have  to  draw  it  ont  again,  there  is  many  a  shilling  that  ought  to  have 
been  laid  by  which  will  be  spent  in  the  year. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Belgium 
acted  rightly  in  awarding  a  prise  to  these  volumes.  And  it  will  be  a 
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good  thing  if  they  are  carefully  read  in  this  country,  more  particularly 
in  Downing  Street. 

Henrt  W.  Wolff. 

THE  HOUSING  HANDBOOK.  By  W.  Thompson,  [xxiii., 
371  pp.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net  King.  London,  1903]. 

Any  work  upon  the  housing  of  the  poor  by  so  competent  an 
authority  as  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  Richmond  town  council,  is  certain 
to  be  read  with  interest  The  volume  before  us  contains  an  enormous 
amount  of  valuable  information  on  the  subject,  arranged  in  a  more 
compact  and  accessible  form  than  in  any  other  book  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. 

It  consists  of  four  sections.  (1)  The  House  Famine ;  (2)  What 
may  be  done ;  (3)  What  has  been  done  by  local  authorities  ;  and 
(4)  What  ought  to  be  done,  and  how  to  do  it ;  together  with  a  use¬ 
ful  appendix  upon  Housing  Legislation.  Another  section  might  have 
been  added  with  advantage,  pointing  out  Avhat  has  been  done  by 
private  enterprise.  Although  considerable  information  on  this  aspect 
of  the  question  is  scattered  through  the  book,  yet  it  scarcely  receives 
collectively  the  attention  which  its  importance  deserves.  Many  people, 
while  prepared  to  go  far  with  Mr.  Thompson  in  his  advocacy  of  muni¬ 
cipal  building,  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  excellent  work  which  has  been, 
and  is  still  being '  done  by  private  enterprise ;  and,  while  ready  to 
admit  that  the  product  of  private  enterprise  is  inadequate,  cannot  for¬ 
get  that  the  extravagant  mistakes  made  in  the  name  of  municipal 
authority  in  the  past  are  largely  responsible  for  the  suspicion  which 
clings  to  fresh  experimental  work  to-day.  Private  enterprise  is  a 
tender  plant,  which  needs  and  deserves  all  the  encouragement  and  help 
which  ‘can  be  given  to  it ;  and,  therefore,  I  regret  that  its  results  are 
not  treated  more  fully  and  judicially. 

But,  after  all,  the  Handbook  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  and  its 
great  value  lies  in  the  help  that  it  gives  to  the  creation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  sound  and  enlightened  public  opinion  on  the  subject,  by 
bringing  home  to  the  mind  of  the  average  reader  its  magnitude  and 
difficulty,  and  by  providing  the  social  worker  with  dehnite  facts  and 
figures  to  stimulate  and  guide  his  efforts  at  reform.  Almost  every  one 
knows,  in  general  terms,  that  our  poor  are  badly  housed,  and  that 
overcrowded  dwellings  have  a  pernicious  effect  upon  the  lives  of  the 
unhappy  people  who  occupy  them  ;  and  every  one  expresses  a  general 
hope  that  a  way  may  be  found  out  of  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs. 
But  the  **  man  in  the  street  ”  (if  he  knows  as  much)  knows  nothing 
beyond  this ;  of  the  intimate  facts,  of  the  remedies  which  have  been 
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suggested,  and  of  their  relative  practical  value,  he  is  hopelessly  in  the 
dark.  Definite  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  still  confined  to  the  com¬ 
paratively  few  ;  and  while  this  is  the  case,  reform  must  necessarily 
be  uncertain  and  slow.  Until  the  public  conscience  has  been  more 
thoroughly  awakened,  and  the  public  mind  more  fully  informed,  the 
chariot  wheels  of  public  action  are  bound  to  turn  slowly.  A  book  of 
this  kind,  therefore,  is  something  more  than  an  interesting  collection  of 
facts  and  statistics,  for  it  represents  a  really  active  influence  in  the 
cause  of  housing  reform. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  book  is  that  which  deals 
with  the  great  financial  problem  of  providing  municipal  dwellings  at 
sufficiently  low  rents,  without  imposing  any  additional  burden  upon 
the  rates.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  to  proceed  by  clearance  of 
large  slum  areas  is  extravagant  and  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  any  future  work  will  be  done  under  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  Artisans* 
and  Labourers*  Dwellings  Act.  On  the  other  hand,  much  may  be  done 
towards  providing  land  and  dwellings  under  Part  III.,  with  a  prospect 
of  fair  return  on  capital  outlay.  Mr.  Thompson  quotes  the  working 
results  of  sixteen  municipal  housing  schemes,  involving  a  capital  out¬ 
lay  of  about  £1,300,000,  which  show  an  average  profit  of  per  cent. 
In  any  case,  all  such  schemes  should  be  self-supporting  ;  and  provided 
that  the  charges  for  sinking  funds  are  eliminated,  there  ought  not  to 
be  much  difficulty  in  attaining  this  result.  But,  after  all  is  said  and 
done  it  does  not  appear  to  be  possible  to  reduce  the  rents  per  room  in 
large  towns  under  Is.  3d.  per  week. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  while  an  adequate  supply  of  cheap  sani¬ 
tary  dwellings  constitutes  a  most  important  step  towards  the  solution 
of  the  housing  problem,  its  complete  solution  demands  more  than  this. 
Every  practical  worker  knows  that  there  is  a  personal  aspect  of  the 
question,  bearing  upon  the  habits  and  character  of  tenants,  which 
cannot  be  left  out  of  consideration,  and  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with. 
This  part  of  the  question  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  Mr. 
Thompson’s  book,  but  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  by  itself  to  demand 
a  whole  volume  for  its  proper  discussion.  He  shows  us,  however, 
that  the  success  of  building  schemes,  whether  initiated  by  public  or 
private  enterprise,  largely  turns  upon  efficient  personal  attention, 
inspection,  and  control.  Until  sympathetic,  well-informed,  and  self- 
denying  personal  service  on  the  part  of  the  well-to-do  can  be  brought 
to  bear  more  adequately  and  efiectively  upon  the  lives  of  those  who 
are  less  fortunate,  the  housing  question — in  common  with  ail  other 
social  questions — will  have  to  wait  for  a  final  answer. 

Alfbkd  H.  Castes. 
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LONDON  STATISTICS,  1901-2.  Printed  by  the  London  County 
Council  during  the  year  1901-2.  [cxxviii.,  444  pp.  Fol.  5«.  Td, 
King.  London,  1903.] 

The  flight  of  time  seemed  remarkably  rapid  when  I  found  on  my 
table  another  of  these  annual  volumes  ;  but,  as  the  editor  and  statistical 
oflBcer  to  the  council  explains  in  a  note,  this  is  an  intermediate  volume, 
as  it  is  intended  in  future  to  confine  each  volume  to  statistics  published 
within  the  year  from  March  to  March,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
include  all  statistics  issued  in  respect  of  each  year. 

The  Introduction  begins  with  an  unconvincing  eulogy  of  a  quinquen¬ 
nial  census,  baseil  on  the  fact  that  an  estimate  of  the  population  of 
1901,  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  rate  of  increase  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  increase  shown  by  the  census  of  1891  and  the  local 
census  of  1896,  would  have  been  only  104,000  wrong  instead  of  131,000 
wrong  as  an  estimate  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  rate  was  the 
same  as  between  1881  and  1891  would  have  been.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  any  one  should  be  bound  to  make  either  assumption.  The 
rate  of  increase  having  been,  in  previous  decades,  successively  22*4, 
20*6,  18'2,  18‘6,  10'9,  it  would  surely  be  much  more  reasonable  to 
assume  a  less  rate  than  10*9  for  the  years  1891  to  1901.  If  it  had 
been  assumed  that  the  rate  would  be  to  10*9,  as  10*9  is  to  18*6,  the 
error  would  have  been  only  38,000.  The  same  remark  applies  to  all 
areas.  If  we  find  an  area  which  has  hitherto  increased  or  decreased 
at  steadily  increasing  or  decreasing  rates,  it  is  much  more  reasonable 
to  assume  a  continuance  of  tbe  increase  or  decrease  of  rate,  than  to 
assume  that  the  increase  or  decrease  of  rate  is  going  to  stop  suddenly 
in  favour  of  a  uniform  increase  or  decrease  on  the  basis  of  the  last  ten 
yeare. 

The  figures  bring  out  a  fact  which  few  probably  have  noticed — the 
fact  that  the  population  in  the  county  of  London  north  of  the  Thames 
has  ceased  to  grow  as  a  whole.  The  south  side  has  crept  up  from 
22*1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  in  1801,  to  38*5  in  1901. 

Births  and  deaths  in  the  whole  county  have  remained  practically 
stationary  in  the  last  twenty  years,  in  spite  of  increase  of  population. 
Infant  mortality  is  160,  which  is  lower  than  in  any  town  of  over 
200,000  inhabitants,  except  Bristol  (133)  and  Bradford  (141).  The 
district  with  the  highest  rate  was  Holborn  (240),  and  that  with  the 
lowest  rate,  Hampstead  (100).  The  length  of  public  highways, 
including  courts,  etc.,  maintainable  by  local  authorities,  was  2018 
miles.  On  p.  Ixxi.,  there  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  utter  carelessness 
with  which  the  futile  controversy  about  municipal  trading  is  carried 
on.  London  prices  for  gas  are  compared  individually  with  “  a  few  of 
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the  larger  county  boroughs,  where  the  gas  undertakings  are  in  the 
^nds  of  the  municipal  authorities.”  The  boroughs  taken  are: 
Birmiugbam,  Bolton,  Bradford,  Hull,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Manchester, 
Nottingham,  and  Salford.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  superior 
geographical  situation  of  all  these  places,  nor,  of  course,  the  fact  that 
the  Sheffield  company  supplies  cheaper  than  any  of  them.  The  inclu¬ 
sion  of  Hull  is  particularly  unfortunate,  as  the  corporation  of  Hull 
only  supplies  one-eleventh  of  the  gas  supplied  in  Hull,  and  supplies  it 
at  a  considerably  higher  price  than  the  company  which  supplies  the 
remainder.  Moreover,  in  the  1901  return,  though  not  in  the  1900 
return  quoted  by  the  L.C.C.,  it  is  said  to  buy  the  gas  it  supplies 
from  the  company  I 

Edwin  Cannan. 

RECENSEMENT  G^N^RAL  DES  INDUSTRIES  ET  DES 
METIERS.  [18  vols.  4to.  Office  du  Travail.  Brussels, 
1900-1902.] 

This  monumental  work  occupies  eighteen  bulky  quarto  volumes  of 
some  six  hundred  pages  each  on  an  average.  In  cubic  capacity  it  is 
about  as  big  as  the  Report  of  our  Labour  Commission,  or  even  bigger. 
In  addition  to  the  main  work,  there  are  two  small  volumes  giving 
analyses  of  the  contents  of  volumes  i.  to  iv.,  and  offering  a  very  slight 
sketch  of  the  industrial  state  of  affairs  in  Belgium  fifty  years  before 
the  present  census  was  undertaken.  This  work  was  entered  upon,  we 
are  told,  because  the  Government  was  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  providing  exact  information  about  the  present  industrial  state  of 
Belgium,  so  that  the  important  economic  problems  of  the  present  day 
might  be  approached  in  the  light  of  adequate  knowledge.  Investiga¬ 
tion  began  in  1896  ;  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1900,  and  the 
last  in  1902. 

A  census  of  the  same  general  character  had  been  made  in  Belgium 
fifty  years  before,  namely  in  1846.  Another  was  attempted  in  1866, 
but  the  results  obtained  were  never  published.  Again,  in  1880,  the 
Government  began  a  similar  enumeration,  but  only  a  portion  of  the 
Belgium  industries  were  dealt  with.  Hence  the  pressing  need  for 
the  census  now  under  review.  Before  investigations  were  entered 
upon  in  1896,  we  are  informed,  an  extensive  study  of  census  work  at 
home  and  abroad  was  made,  with  the  result  that  the  plan  ultimately 
agreed  upon  confined  the  examination  to  the  barest  facts,  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  which  was  most  strictly  necessary.  This  was  done  to 
prevent  the  chiefs  of  the  census  from  being  involved  in  lengthy  and 
laborious  researches,  and  to  secure  exactness  of  results.  It  was 
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needful  here  to  refer  to  this  point,  in  order  to  indicate  shortly  the 
general  character  of  the  work  before  us. 

The  information  collected  is  grouped  in  three  main  divisions.  The 
first,  occupying  three  volumes,  gives  the  geographical  distribution, 
by  undertakings  and  by  the  number  of  workers,  of  all  the  Belgian 
industries.  This  alone  contains  a  tremendous  amount  of  detail,  since 
the  unit  of  area  selected  is  the  commune.  In  the  second  division, 
covering  the  next  twelve  volumes,  are  to  be  found  statistical  facts 
relating  to  such  subjects  as  the  following  character  of  businesses 
(whether  private,  companies,  or  co-operative  societies),  small  and 
large  industries,  aud  the  ages  of  the  various  businesses  in  the  country, 
working  time  lost,  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  hours  of 
work,  wages,  and  methods  of  paying  them,  and  the  numbers  of  each 
kind  of  power-engine  in  the  country.  In  the  third  division  we  find 
figures  relating  to  such  questions  as  the  distribution  of  labour  by 
occupations,  sex  and  age,  and  lack  of  employment. 

The  eighteenth  and  last  volume  gives  a  general  account  of  the 
methods  employed,  and  the  results.  With  this  volume  before  him, 
therefore,  the  reader  never  need  wonder  what  exactly  the  figures 
given  in  the  census  must  be  taken  to  mean.  As  regards  results,  they 
are  obviously  too  full  to  be  noticed  here ;  but  perhaps  it  may  be 
regarded  as  of  general  interest,  in  showing  the  state  of  industrial 
development  in  Belgium,  that,  of  the  industrial  workers,  while  577,000 
males  and  113,000  females  are  engaged  iu  factories,  mines,  etc.,  only 
42,000  males  (6000  of  whom  are  children)  and  76,000  females  (11,000 
of  whom  are  children)  produce  at  home.  The  large  proportion  of 
women  engaged  in  work  put  out  by  employers  compared  with  the 
number  of  men  is  noticeable,  but  it  is  not  peculiar  to  Belgium.  Of  the 
330,000  industrial  undertakings  in  Belgium,  more  than  90,000  belong 
properly  to  domestic  industries. 

Such  is  the  Belgian  industrial  census  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  an  impressive  piece  of  work,  and  if  the  facts  elicited 
by  it  take  the  place  of  wild  conjecture  in  discussions  on  economic 
questions,  its  production  will  be  more  than  justified.  Much  of  the 
information  given  by  it,  however,  is  so  minutely  detailed,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  what  useful  purpose  it  can  serve.  And,  even  as  regards  the 
important  facts,  the  worst  of  it  is  that  they  so  soon  become  out  of  date, 
while  it  is  long  years  before  they  become  history.  Indeed,  the  figures 
relating  to  the  wages  of  colliers  have  become  obsolete  already,  and  the 
Office  du  Travail  has  therefore  felt  it  incumbent  upon  it  to  issue  a 
supplementary  report  upon  that  matter. 


S.  J.  Chapman. 
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ECONOMIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  CEN¬ 
TURY.  By  H.  DE  B.  Gibbins.  [524  pp.  8to.  5*.  net. 

Chambers.  Edinburgh,  1903.] 

That  materialism  has  been  the  central  ideal  of  the  world  in  the 
nineteenth  century  it  is  hard  to  deny.  The  reaction  from  revolutionary 
dogmas,  which  was  voiced  at  Vienna  in  1815,  gave  way  in  turn  to  a 
liberalism  of  which  Jeremy  Bentham  rather  than  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
was  the  apostle.  But  whatever  **  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  ”  may  have  meant  in  theory,  it  amounted  in  practice 
to  no  more  than  the  predominance  of  the  middle  classes.  It  was  not 
until  the  full  force  of  the  economic  and  industrial  revolution  was 
developed,  midway  in  the  century,  that  the  claims  of  the  ‘‘  masses  ”  to 
a  share  in  political  power  were  recognized.  And  by  that  recognition 
the  spirit  of  nationality  begotten  by  the  French  Revolution  was  con¬ 
solidated  by  the  strongest  of  all  ties — community  of  interest.  Socialism 
replaced  individualism,  and  the  State  became  responsible  for  the 
material  interests  of  all  its  members. 

Hence  the  intimate  connexion  between  politics  and  economics 
throughout  the  century,  and  hence  the  interest  of  such  a  book  as 
Mr.  Gibbins’s  to  all  students  of  history  and  politics.  It  was  the 
Zollverein  that  founded  the  German  empire  ;  commercial  interests 
parted  Spain  from  her  American  colonies,  and  divided  the  United 
States  in  the  War  of  Secession  ;  the  difficulties  of  the  Dual  Monarchy 
have  been  largely  due  to  industrial  problems,  and  agrarian  grievances 
in  Ireland  have  been,  we  are  assured,  the  main  sustenance  of  the  Home 
Rule  party.  Moreover,  the  future  of  the  British  Empire  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  due  settlement  of  economic  interests,  so  that,  if  we 
believe  with  Mr.  Gibbins  that  this  progress  is  only  in  its  earlier 
stage,  and  that  the  twentieth  century  will  witness  triumphs  of  industry 
and  commerce  even  more  remarkable  than  those  of  the  nineteenth,” 
we  must  at  once  admit  the  importance  of  enabling  every  intelligent 
citizen  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  progress  of  industry  and  commerce 
in  the  past. 

This  indeed  is  the  object  of  the  present  work,  and,  viewed  simply 
as  a  summary  of  facts  and  figures,  it  will  doubtless  prove  of  value. 
But  I  must  admit  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  The  vast  amount  of 
interesting  and,  on  the  whole,  accurate  information  which  the  author 
has  collected  from  the  standard  works  is  presented  in  a  disjointed  and 
incoherent  form — a  fault  which  is,  perhaps,  mainly  due  to  his  apparent 
reluctance  to  discuss  hroad  principles  and  general  movements.  **  It  is 
sufficient,”  he  says,  at  the  end  of  one  chapter,  “  to  chronicle  the  course 
of  commercial  policy  and  progress  ;  ”  but  his  story  would  have  been 
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more  intelligible  and  more  valuable  if  he  had  kept  before  his  readers 
some  of  the  main  ideals  which  dominated  the  whole  progress  of  the 
century.  As  it  is,  the  reader  is  plunged  into  a  maze  of  facts  with 
scarcely  a  word  of  introduction.  He  is  conducted  on  a  flying  visit  at 
express  rate  through  England,  the  United  States,  and  the  British 
Empire ;  he  is  whirled  through  every  country  in  Europe  to  South 
America,  and  is  finally  brought  home  again  by  way  of  China  and 
Japan.  Moreover,  by  his  rigid  adherence  to  chronological  order,  and 
his  determination  to  deal  with  each  division  of  his  subject  separately, 
our  author  necessitates  constant  retrogression.  The  book  would  have 
gained  in  clearness  and  unity  had  the  progress  of  each  country  been 
treated  once  for  all  as  a  united  whole. 

Out  of  this  labyrinth  the  reader  may  grasp  for  himself  certain  main 
factors.  The  most  obvious  of  these  is  that  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded — the  inseparable  connexion  between  industrial  questions  and 
general  policy.  “  Matters,'’  says  Mr.  Gibbins,  which  touch  the 
pocket  move  men  at  least  as  quickly  as  those  which  touch  their  honour 
or  conscience  :  ”  while  the  survey  of  the  English  factory  system  and 
the  miseries  of  the  old  poor  -law  serve  to  remind  us  that  economic 
progress  has  as  vital  an  importance  in  domestic  as  in  external  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  facts,  as  has  been  said,  are  commendably  accurate,  though 
when  compression  is  carried  to  such  a  pitch  some  mistakes  are  inevit¬ 
able.  To  instance  a  very  few  :  The  evils  of  enclosures  were  prominent 
before  Henry  Vll.’s  time  ;  James  Watt  was  not  the  first  to  apply  the 
steam-engine  to  pumping;  it  is  surely  beyond  doubt  that  the  slave- 
trade  was  economically  unprofitable ;  the  right  of  searching  neutral 
ships  in  time  of  war  was  not  laid  down  by  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  was  recognized  in  the  maritime  law  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  had  been  acted  on  by  every  Power  from  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  chapters  dealing  with  later  years,  too,  are  frequently  out  of  date  ; 
1887  is  the  latest  date  mentioned  for  the  statistics  of  Russian  railways, 
and  1877  for  those  of  Italian  manufactures. 

The  style  is  at  times  rather  irritating  and  verbose.  Surely  we  do 
not  require  to  be  informed  that  **  the  England  of  1900  is  a  very  difiereut 
country  from  the  England  of  1800;”  or  **  that  a  horse  cannot  carry 
anything  like  so  much  as  he  can  draw.”  But,  when  all  is  said 
Mr.  Gibbins  has  yet  popularized  an  immense  deal  of  interesting 
information,  which  the  general  reader  might  not  easily  obtain. 

W.  B.  Riddell. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  FACTORY  LEGISLATION.  By  B.  L. 
Hutchins  and  A.  Habbison,  B.A.  (Lond.)  With  a  Preface  by 
Sidney  Webb.  [384  pp.  8vo.  10«.  6<f.  net.  King.  London, 
1903.] 

In  this  book  Miss  Hutchins  and  Miss  Harrison  have  given,  within 
modest  compass  (one-third  of  the  book  consists  of  appendices  and 
index),  a  sober  and  concise  acconnt  of  the  progressive  solution  to 
which  the  industrial  problem  has  been  subjected  during  the  past 
century.  The  work  falls  into  two  main  divisions.  Chapters  i.  to  vi. 
lead  up  to  the  Factory  Act  of  1853,  in  which  the  great  principle  that 
the  State  should  regulate  labour  is  at  last  fully  established  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  “  normal  day  ”  for  women,  young  persons,  and  children  ; 
whilst  the  subsequent  chapters  show  how  this  principle  has  been  and 
is  being  extended  to  other  industries  besides  the  cotton  manufacture, 
to  workshops  as  well  as  factories,  and  how  it  has  been  modified  by  the 
shortening  of  hours,  the  alteration  in  details  of  administration,  and  the 
attempt  to  consolidate  and  make  coherent  the  whole  series  of  reforms. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  quite  modest,  for  it  is  merely  a  history  of 
factory  legislation  ;  and  thus  it  omits  any  general  review  of  the  labour 
problem,  any  discussion  of  its  connexion  with  the  Corn  Law  agitation 
or  the  Chartist  movement,  any  treatment  of  the  wider  issues  of  the 
case,  which  would  have  added  much  in  the  way  of  interest  and  breadth 
to  the  dry  annals  of  fact  which  are  spread  before  ns.  Such  questions, 
however,  were  not  germane  to  the  purpose  of  the  authors,  and  it  would 
be  unfair  to  quarrel  with  the  book  for  not  giving  what  it  does  not 
profess  to  give,  though  personally  I  wish  that  it  bad  been  planned  on 
rather  more  ambitious  lines.  At  any  rate,  it  supplies  a  distinct  want, 
giving  a  succinct  and  systematic  account  of  the  various  regulations 
which  the  State  has  imposed  on  labour  since  Peel’s  Act  of  1802,  and 
of  the  stages  by  which  these  regulations  were  introduced.  And  the 
book  is  still  more  welcome  if  the  time  at  which  it  appears  be  con¬ 
sidered.  One  of  the  vital  questions  of  the  day  is,  how  we  are  to 
maintain  our  commercial  predominance  ;  and  the  perusal  of  this  work 
may  suggest  the  reflection  that,  just  as  in  certain  trades  State  super¬ 
vision  has  produced  an  extraordinary  improvement  in  those  industries, 
so  a  similar  regulation  of  other  trades  might  be  expected  to  produce  a 
similar  improvement  in  them.  Legislative  interference  with  labour, 
within  certain  limits,  must,  as  the  authors  insist,  be  ultimately  an 
economic  advantage  in  the  widest  sense  to  the  nation.  A  trade  in 
which  **  sweating  **  prevails  cannot  itself  flourish,  and  must  inevitably 
contribute  to  the  bodily  and  mental  deterioration  of  that  part  of  the 
community  which  Is  engaged  in  that  trade. 
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1  mast  confess  Umt  I  find  the  first  six  chApters  of  the  book  some¬ 
what  confused.  To  include  within  119  pages  the  whole  series  of 
Factory  Acts  from  1802  to  1853  was  a  very  difficult  task ;  for  the 
period  is  exceedingly  oomplicated,  and  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
ground  to  be  covered.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  authors  have 
tended  in  some  measure  to  sacrifice  clearness  to  conciseness,  and 
that  they  would  have  done  well  to  increase  the  dimensions  of  this  part 
of  the  work.  But  this  criticism  does  not  apply  to  the  second  part  of 
the  book,  which  is  straightforward  and  lucid  in  a  high  degree.  On  a 
point  of  detail,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  a  chronological  table 
of  the  various  Factory  Acts^  up  to  1853  or  even  later,  with  a  short 
synopsis  of  their  respective  provisions,  might  have  been  added  with 
advantage.  Considerations  of  space,  as  well  as  of  propriety,  forbid  me 
to  analyze  the  book  in  detail.  I  will  only  note  one  or  two  points  which 
seem  to  me  particularly  valuable,  although  I  might  widely  extend  this 
enumeration  without  exhausting  the  reasons  for  which  this  volume 
may  be  recommended  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  these  subjects. 
In  the  first  place,  the  authors  have  dune  well  not  to  minimize  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  surrounded  the  problem,  and  made  it  almost  impossible 
to  proceed  except  in  a  very  timid  and  tentative  manner.  Even  now 
the  difficulty  of  regulating  **  home  **  industries  like  laundries,  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  curtailing  shop  hours  by  State  enactment, 
the  endless  conflict  of  local  interests,  create  stumbling-blocks  which 
it  needs  a  very  sagacious  politician  to  surmount,  and — a  yet  greater 
requirement — a  very  intelligent  House  of  Commons  to  appreciate.  In 
the  second  place,  I  am  glad  to  note  that  some  justice  is  done  to  the 
share  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  work  of  reform.  Dickens’s  sketch 
of  Mr.  Bounderby,  though  true  of  a  certain  class  of  employers,  has 
misled  many  into  thinking  that  all  employers  suspected  a  desire  for 
turtle-soup  and  a  gold  spoon  in  the  most  modest  complaints  of  the 
operatives  ;  and  his  account  of  the  **  Association  for  the  Mangling  of 
Operatives,”  though  not  unjust  in  reference  to  a  certain  phase  in  the 
industrial  revolution,  is  not  true  of  its  whole  coarse.  In  general,  as  is 
often  pointed  out,  the  manufacturers  wore  as  anxious  as  the  operatives 
for  State  intervention,  and  frequently  based  their  views  on  far  more 
intelligent  considerations  than  did  the  workers.  Lastly,  I  observe 
with  pleasure  the  arguments  brought  against  the  so-called  Women’s 
Rights  movement,  which  are  enhanced  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Wood’s  valuable 
appendix  on  the  effect  which  the  earlier  Factory  Acts  bad  on  women’s 
wages.  Surely  of  all  examples  of  ignorant  philanthropy  this  is  the 
most  notable  1  The  well-meaning  persons  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  who  had  the  legitimate  desire  to  extend  the  sphere  of  women’s 
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usefulness,  thought  to  further  this  object  by  opposing  all  attempts  to 
remedy  the  conditions  (which  they  did  not  understand)  under  which 
women  (belonging  to  a  class  of  which  they  knew  nothing)  were 
employed  in  industrial  work.  And  this  forsooth  was  due  to  the 
ignorant  supposition  that  the  men’s  unions  wanted  to  oust  women 
altogether  from  the  labour  market.  But  it  seems  the  curse  of  much 
modern  philanthropy  that  it  often  knows  next  to  nothing  of  the  evils 
which  it  proposes  to  remedy. 

In  sum,  this  book  is  useful  but  rather  slight.  It  presents  the  case 
from  the  economic  standpoint  for  State  regulation  of  industry  with 
undeniable  force.  And,  by  giving  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  this 
principle  has  been  developed,  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  provides  a  solid 
basis  of  fact  upon  which  future  reformers  may  build.  It  is  particularly 
commendable  that  the  authors  have  stated  so  forcibly  the  economic 
arguments  for  such  interference  ;  it  has  always  been  the  most  prevalent, 
because  the  most  ignorant,  argument  against  shorter  hours  and  State 
regulation,  that  the  small  trailer  and  manufacturer  would  thereby  be 
killed  and  commerce  hampered  by  lessening  the  output.  And  to 
demolish  such  a  fatuity  is  not  entirely  unnecessary. 

The  authors’  attitude  is,  on  the  whole,  fairly  impartial.  There  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that  they  regard  the  whole  century  of  factory  legislation 
with  favourable  eyes,  but  they  do  not  exhort  the  reader  too  strenuously 
to  agree  with  them.  In  general  they  confine  themselves  to  a  plain 
statement  of  the  facts,  and  if  these  seem  to  l>ear  only  one  rational 
interpretation,  many  will  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  cause  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  facts  and  not  in  the  attitude  of  the  interpreters. 

A.  W.  F.  Blunt. 


LE  BIENHEUREUX  BERNARDIN  DE  FELTRE  ET  SON 
CEUVRE.  Par  le  Pebe  Ludovic  de  Besse.  [2  vols.  946  pp. 
8vo.  CEuvre  de  St.  Francois  d’ Assise.  Paris,  1902.3 
The  life  of  St.  Bernardin  of  Feltre  wanted  to  be  written.  It 
wanted  to  be  written  at  the  present  time,  when  the  beatified  Father’s 
ideas  are  seen  triumphing.  And  it  could  not  have  been  written  by  one 
letter  qualified  than  Father  Ludovic,  a  friar  of  the  same  Order  as  St. 
Bernardin,  bent  upon  the  same  work,  and  carrying  it  forward  with  the 
same  earnestness  and  probably  no  less  eloquence.  In  the  first  of  the 
two  volumes,  which  deals  with  the  “  life  ”  of  St.  Bernardin,  the  pious 
biographer  has  a  good  deal  to  tell  about  really  astonishing  miracles, 
which  should  have  marked  out  the  good  Capuchin  as  an  unquestion* 
able  saint  even  in  his  lifetime,  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  But,  as  a  fact,  it  took  nearly  four  centuries  to  get  his 
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saintsbip  established.  However,  by  far  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  Father  de  Besse’s  tale  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume,  which 
deals  with  St.  Bernardin’s  **  work.”  That  work  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  realization  of  that  very  useful  principle  which  is  now 
popularly  known  as  **  Philanthropy  and  5  per  cent.”  That  principle 
was  unknown  in  St.  Bernardin’s  days,  and  it  needed  a  life’s  hard  fight 
and  more  than  one  sanctioning  papal  brief  to  obtain  recognition  for 
it.  There  was  nothing  then  between  the  cardinal  sin  of  “  usury  ”  and 
”  charity  ”  pure  and  simple.  Father  de  Besse  gives  a  most  interesting, 
but  probably  just  a  little  overdrawn,  picture  of  social  and  economic 
distress  and  deterioration  in  Italy  in  those  days,  and  more  particularly 
enters  with  great  minuteness  into  the  details  of  the  arrangements 
officially  made  to  provide  Italian  cities  with  money-lenders,  who  were, 
of  course,  for  the  most  part,  Jews.  There  is  a  curious  agreement 
quoted  at  length,  copied  word  for  word  from  the  Milan  archives,  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  city  of  Parma  and  the  Jew  Salomon,  securing  to 
the  latter  the  right  of  carrying  on  business,  but  binding  him  down  to 
specified  rules.  M.  de  Besse  is  one  of  the  most  tolerant  Capuchins 
to  be  found,  and,  when  he  tried  his  hand  at  co-operative  banking  at 
Paris,  he  gloried  in  having  a  Jew  as  one  of  bis  fellow-members — “  and 
by  no  means  the  worst,  I  can  assure  you.”  But  in  his  present  book  he  is 
just  a  little  hard  upon  the  Jews.  He  apparently  forgets  that  in  1430 
the  authorities  of  Florence  deliberately  invited  the  Jews  to  come  into 
their  city  in  order  to  restrain  the  exorbitant  usury  then  practised  there 
by  money-lenders  who  were  not  Jews. 

Father  Bernardin  made  it  his  life’s  work  to  popularize  the  monti  di 
pieta,  which  were  very  much  more  than  mere  pawnbrokers’  shops, 
organized  on  a  new  basis.  It  was  not  he  who  invented  them.  There 
were  some  in  existence  previously.  But  they  were  charitable  institu¬ 
tions,  in  which  no  interest  was  allowed  to  be  taken.  He  insisted  that 
they  must  be  made  self-supporting.  That  earned  them  in  some 
quarters  the  name  of  Montes  impietatis.  However,  the  principle  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  monti  di  pieth  were  to  be  pawnbroking  offices,  savings 
banks,  and  business  banks  all  in  one,  with  a  special  department 
attached  for  the  distribution  of  charities,  out  of  surpluses  earned,  to 
poor  and  deserving  people.  It  is  interesting  to  find  the  last-named 
beneficent  institution  still  preserved  in  Italian  savings  banks  and 
coK>perative  banks.  It  has  lived  down  from  St.  Bernardin’s  days.  It 
might  never  have  been  thought  of  otherwise.  The  prestito  sulV  onore^ 
the  ample  grants  for  educational  purposes  (as,  recently,  even  for  the 
foundation  of  a  chair  of  agriculture  at  the  University  at  Bologna), 
and  the  liberal  lending  to  small  cultivators  practised  by  savings  banks, 
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are  all  survivals  from  St.  Bemardin’s  creation,  which,  in  its  complete¬ 
ness,  is  preserved  only  in  the  Monte  dei  Pascki  of  Siena.  Elsewhere 
the  work  has  been  divided.  The  pawnbroking  has  gone  to  the  public 
pawnshops  ;  the  receipt  of  savings  to  the  savings  banks  ;  the  ordinary 
banking  to  ordinary  banks.  However,  Father  Ludovic  is  fully  justiBed 
in  claiming  that  the  formation  of  co-operative  banks,  which,  in  their 
various  shapes,  now  cover  the  Continent  and  do  untold  good,  is  in 
some  measure  a  revival  of  St.  Bemardin’s  useful  work.  And  that  is 
probably  the  reason  why  Father  de  Besse  has  attached  himself  to  the 
co-operative  movement,  and  become  in  France  one  of  its  most  eloquent 
and  impressive  leaders. 

Hekrt  W.  Wolff. 


OUR  BENEVOLENT  FEUDALISM.  By  W.  J.  Ghent.  [202 
pp.  Crown  8vo.  5f.  net.  Macmillan.  New  York,  1902.] 

This  book,  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  consists  in  an  expanded 
magasine  article.  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  for  all  *‘the  wide 
interest  that  article  awakened,”  it  was  wise  to  seek  to  expand  it.  A 
more  or  less  happy  phrase,  a  more  or  less  striking  analogy,  that  i>er- 
haps  were  fit  excuse  for  a  passing  caricature  of  the  multi-millionaire 
clad  in  the  armour  of  righteousness  as  forged  and  fashioned  by  the 
Steel  Trust.  But  when  the  thumb-nail  sketch  is  converted  into  a 
framed  and  flaring  oleograph  of  ample  proportions,  we  others  who  do 
not  own  palaces  begin  to  ask  ourselves  whether  we  really  can  afford 
the  room  to  house  such  articles  of  fancy.  For  it  is  apparently  as  a 
work  of  art  having  no  other  end  but  itself,  not  as  a  poster  advertis¬ 
ing  some  scheme  of  reform,  that  this  picture  of  twentieth-century 
society  in  America  puts  forth  its  claim  to  public  attention.  The  tone 
adopted  is  one  of  discontented  fatalism.  There  is  no  escaping  the 
coming  tyranny  of  organized,  or  rather  morganized.  Capital.  Where¬ 
fore  let  ns,  who  are  no  red  revolutionaries,  who  are  shocked  at  remarks 
like  ‘‘Night  hath  but  one  red  star,  tyrannicide,”  continue  to  assert 
the  inextinguishable  spirit  of  Liberty  that  is  our  national  heritage,  by 
— grousing. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  much  that  is  urged  in 
these  pages.  Capital — at  any  rate  the  direction  of  Capital — is  nowa¬ 
days  in  the  hands  of  the  Few,  and  the  Few  think  of  the  Few  first 
and  the  Many  afterwards,  whilst  their  right  to  do  so  goes  practically 
unchallenged  in  an  age  which  identifies  success  in  business  with  the 
Good.  And  this  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  ought  to  be,  nay, 
even  of  what  has  sometimes  been,  is  disgusting.  But  why  exaggerate  ? 
Why  quote  ill-natured  gossip  about  the  gormandizing  of  certain 
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European  royalties  with  the  object  of  prov^ing  that  sooner  or  later 
every  money-king  in  the  States  will  take  to  consuming  egg  beaten  up 
in  sherry  twice  whilst  his  valet  dresses  him  for  breakfast  ?  Or  why 
declare  roundly  that  the  plutocrat  who  endows  education  is  but  buying 
the  guilty  acquiescence  of  the  economist  and  the  philosopher  in  a 
social  system  they  know  at  heart  to  be  rotten  ?  This  latter  statement 
is  palpably  absurd,  and  the  author,  so  profuse  at  other  times  in  his 
citation  of  evidence,  has  not  one  solid  fact  to  bring  forward  in  support 
of  his  malign  assertions.  Nor,  again,  does  he  make  out  his  case 
against  the  legislature  and  the  bench.  It  is  by  no  means  the  first 
time  that  it  has  been  stated  by  American  writers  that  law  is  made 
and  administered  in  the  interests  of  the  Trusts.  But,  if  no  more 
convincing  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  this  contention  than  the  one 
here  attempted  be  forthcoming,  the  verdict  of  every  impartial  man 
must  be  at  least  Non  liquet.  This  book,  then,  is  neither  social  science, 
nor  practical  politics,  nor  even  sober,  sound  literature.  It  is  moderately 
smart  journalism  ;  and  that  is  about  as  much  as  can  be  said  for  it. 

R.  R.  Marett. 

CHARITY  AND  THE  POOR  LAW.  By  S.  D.  Fuller.  [167  pp. 

8vo.  2«.  6d.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1901.] 

This  is  an  excellent  little  book,  not  very  original,  but  clear,  well 
reasoned,  and  well  expressed.  It  has  the  further  merit  of  being 
intended  to  advocate  a  perfectly  definite  line  of  policy,  and  one,  above 
all,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  experience  and  been  found  to  work 
well  in  practice.  The  line  of  policy  which  it  is  written  to  support  is 
one  which  has  governed  the  practice  of  the  Paddington  Board  of 
Guardians,  of  which  Mr.  Fuller  was  chairman.  It  consists  in  attempt¬ 
ing,  after  careful  inquiry,  to  discriminate  between  the  different  classes 
of  applicants  who  are  brought  before  the  board,  and  to  classify  them, 
according  to  the  lives  they  have  led,  into  deserving  and  undeserving. 
When  a  man  or  woman  has  been  pronounced  deserving,  and  it  has 
been  further  ascertained  that  he  or  she  has  no  relatives  able  or  willing 
to  assist,  such  a  case  is  set  apart  as  one  to  be  relieved  outside  the 
workhouse  in  some  form  or  other.  An  attempt  is  first  made  to  secure 
some  help,  if  possible,  from  private  charity,  from  a  charity  organiza¬ 
tion  society,  or  from  a  pension  society,  supposing  such  an  institution 
to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood.  When,  however,  the  attempt  to  secure 
help  of  this  kind  proves  unsuccessful,  the  board  does  not  hesitate 
itself  to  provide,  in  the  shape  of  rather  ample  outdoor  relief,  the  assist¬ 
ance  required. 

Two  difficulties  at  once  occur  in  the  attempt  to  work  out  such  a 
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Bcbeme :  First,  the  question  is  often  raised  whether  it  is  possible  to 
exercise  such  discrimination  as  the  scheme  requires.  The  result  of 
experience  is  to  show  that  if  a  board  of  guardians  is  painstaking, 
intelligent,  and  energetic,  and  is  assisted  by  competent  relieving 
officers,  it  is  possible  to  exercise  such  discrimination  with  very  con¬ 
siderable  success.  The  second  objection  that  may  be  urged  is  this — 
Will  not  such  a  system  lead  to  the  granting  of  a  very  large  amount  of 
outdoor  relief  ?  Here,  again,  the  verdict  of  experience  tends  to  allay 
fears.  At  Paddington  it  was  found,  after  giving  the  system  a  fair 
trial,  that  the  number  of  cases  which  emerged  satisfactorily  from  the 
ordeal  of  inquiry,  for  which  help  could  not  be  obtained  either  from 
relatives  or  from  charitable  persons  willing  to  assist,  was  never  very 
large,  and,  curiously  enough,  tended,  as  time  went  on,  to  diminish 
rather  than  increase,  so  that  no  overwhelming  burden  was  from  this 
source  thrown  upon  the  rates. 

In  favour  of  the  general,  or  even  universal,  adoption  of  such  a  plan 
two  main  arguments  are  advanced  :  First,  it  is  urged  that  such  a  plan, 
if  adopted,  will  largely  mitigate  objections  which  are  felt,  and  not  with¬ 
out  reason,  to  the  absolute  refusal  of  outdoor  relief,  and  will  so  tend 
to  prevent  or  defer  the  reaction,  which  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  set 
in,  when  a  general  abolition  of  outdoor  relief  is  rigorously  attempted. 
Secondly,  it  is  contended  that  this  scheme  meets,  in  the  most  economical 
and  satisfactory  way,  the  demand  for  a  system  of  old-age  pensions. 
For  under  it  those  who  really  need  and  deserve  these  will  secure  them  ; 
while  money  will  not  be  wasted  in  granting  them  to  those  who  either 
do  not  need  them  or  do  not  deserve  them.  Both  these  contentions 
seem  well  sustained,  and  the  policy  may  be  recommended  if  only 
boards  of  guardians  (but  here  comes  the  rub)  can  be  trusted  to  exercise 
real  discrimination,  and  will  unflinchingly  abide  by  the  principles  they 
have  laid  down  for  their  own  guidance.  But  the  fulfilment  of  these 
two  conditions,  it  is  proper  to  point  out,  cannot  very  easily  be  secured. 

W.  A.  Spooneb. 


THE  UNEMPLOYED  AND  THE  UNEMPLOYABLE. 


rpHE  problem  of  the  unemployed  is  confused  by  the  presence 
of  the  unemployable.  Perhaps,  if  some  way  could  be 
discovered  of  dealing  with  the  latter,  the  working  classes  them¬ 
selves  could  find  a  way  of  dealing  with  the  former.  The  un¬ 
employable  are  the  men  and  women  so  mentally  or  physically 
weak  as  to  be  unfit  to  earn  a  living.  They  are  the  untrained, 
the  untaught,  and  the  dissipated.  The  numbers  tend  to  increase 
because  the  development  of  trade  is  always  raising  the  standard 
of  the  worker — more  intelligence  is  required  for  doing  the  least 
skilled  work, — and  because  methods  of  relief  suggested  on  the 
assumption  of  misfortune  in  the  applicants  are  often  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  idleness  or  dissipation.  There  is  no  doubt,  for  instance, 
that  many  of  the  men  thrown  out  of  work  last  winter  by  slack¬ 
ness  in  the  building  trade  had  the  power  to  lay  by  considerable 
sums  out  of  the  exceptional  income  of  recent  years. 

The  recognition  of  the  distinction  between  the  unemployed 
and  the  unemployable  is  the  first  step  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  their  relief.  The  unemployed  ought  to  be  left  to 
their  friends  and  to  the  trade  unions.  The  unemployable  it  is 
both  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  society  to  undertake. 

These  are  the  workers  who  reduce  wages  to  starvation  rates. 
They  tempt  employers — offering  their  cheap  and  ineflScient 
labour ;  and  live  on  alms  in  time  of  distress.  They  have  to  be 
supported ;  the  work  they  do  others  could  do ;  the  charity  they 
receive  consumes  the  wealth  of  the  land,  and,  shocking  though 
it  be  to  say  such  things  of  men  created  by  Qod  to  think  and  do 
ori^nal  work,  the  extinction  of  the  unemployable  would  add  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  Mr.  Booth  truly  remarks  that  this 
lowest  class  preys  on  the  class  immediately  above  itself. 

These  also  constitute  even  a  greater  danger  to  the  well-being 
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of  society,  if  that  may  be  distinguished  from  its  wealth.  The 
sight  of  their  manifest  distress,  in  times  of  crisis  or  in  spells  of 
bad  weather,  rouses  workmen  to  passionate  indignation,  and 
sets  philanthropists  and  legislators  on  hurried  action.  Their 
presence  gives  force  to  every  scheme  of  maudlin  charity  or  of 
wild  suspicion.  Kind-hearted  people,  pointing  to  their  needs, 
demand  gifts  of  free  dinners  and  unrestricted  out-relief.  Talkers, 
moved  by  unlimited  suspicion,  have  it  in  their  power  to  say, 
“This  condition  is  what  comes  of  free  trade— or,  of  property 
— or,  of  monarchy.”  A  degraded  class  lowers  the  standard  of 
humanity,  making  it  hard  to  enforce  the  lesson,  “Honour  all 
men.”  Its  existence  encourages  many  neighbours  to  say, 
“Nothing  con  be  done,”  till  their  hearts  are  hardened,  and 
their  thoughts  take  shape  in  lucid  expositions  as  to  the  useless¬ 
ness  of  any  effort  The  well-being  of  society  is  affected  when 
one  set  of  its  members  is  roused  by  the  sight  of  suffering  to  use 
angry  and  bitter  words  which  alienate  sympathy,  and  another 
set  is  either  driven  into  indifference,  or  to  start  remedies  which, 
like  Mansion  House  funds,  shelters,  free  meals,  and  relief-works, 
tend  to  increase  suffering  by  offending  the  self-respect  of  the 
poor,  by  encouraging  inability,  and  by  attracting  applicants. 

There  is  still  one  other  reason  why  society  should,  in  its  own 
interest,  undertake  the  care  of  their  vagrants,  these  shiftless, 
homeless  men  and  women.  They  are  the  means  by  which 
contagion — moral  and  physical — most  rapidly  spreads.  It  is 
they  who  carry  about  disease.  In  last  year’s  epidemic  of  small¬ 
pox,  the  greater  proportion  of  cases  occurred  in  the  lodging- 
houses  frequented  by  such  people.  It  is  their  children  who, 
playing  truants,  make  other  children  truants.  School-board 
returns  show  how  bad  is  the  attendance  of  shelter  childrea 
The  cost  of  the  unemployable  to  society  is  to  a  large  extent 
represented  by  the  millions  of  money  yearly  spent  on  industrial 
schools,  or  on  small-pox  and  fever  hospitals,  or  on  all  the 
machinery  of  police  and  inspectors  which  is  kept  up  in  order 
to  prevent  the  effects  of  neglect  and  dirt. 

Society  is  thus,  by  its  own  interest,  bound  to  undertake  the 
care  of  the  unemployable,  and  it  is  bound  by  the  greater  bond 
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of  duty.  The  weak,  be  they  weak  by  their  own  fault  or  by 
some  one  else’s  neglect,  are  members  in  the  body  corporate. 
They  are  in  one  sense  its  chief  concern,  and  can  only  be  left  to 
perish  when  the  nation  as  a  nation  has  denied  its  obligation  to 
humanity.  The  duty  lies  on  the  community  to  do  something 
for  men  and  women  who  are  not  worth  a  living  wage.  Every 
revelation  that  thousands  of  such  people  may  be  found,  while 
statistics  show  increase  of  national  wealth,  is  a  summons  to  a 
society  which  calls  itself  by  a  common  name  and  owns  to 
being  a  brotherhood.  It  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell  that  if 
a  society  disowns  an  acknowledged  duty  it  must  meet  loss  and 
humiliation. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  for  the  unemployable,  which  will 
meet  their  need  and  is  practicable?  The  obvious  answer  is 
that  the  only  radical  cure  is  in  better  health  and  better 
education.  Happily,  this  is  being  recognized.  A  public  opinion 
is  being  formed  which  requires  that  there  shall  be  better  houses, 
more  open  space,  greater  attention  to  children’s  diseases,  and 
more  efficient  sanitary  precautions.  Public  opinion  is  gradually 
awakening  to  the  importance  of  education  which  is  not  limited 
to  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing.  It  is  seen  that 
efficient  earning  depends  on  intelligence,  and  that  intelligence 
in  work  depends  on  the  activity  of  the  mind  in  its  recreation. 
Schools,  therefore,  are  being  made  more  interesting,  children’s 
curiosity  is  being  stimulated  by  nature-study,  continuation 
schools  offer  attractions,  free  libraries,  picture  galleries  and 
music  are  now  often  provided.  Churches  are  realizing  that 
individuals  must  be  reached  by  individuals,  and  are  developing 
in  a  modem  sense  the  ideas  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  Much  is  being  done,  but  it  has 
hardly  entered  the  public  mind  to  conceive  what  will  have  to 
be  done  before  the  means  of  a  healthy  life  and  a  cultivated 
mind  are  brought  within  every  one’s  reach.  Nevertheless,  till 
this  is  done,  there  will  be  no  radical  cure  for  the  unemployable. 

But  there  is  a  blessed  impatience  in  human  nature  which  will 
not  be  put  off  with  the  excuse,  “  Nothing  can  be  done  for  the 
present  generation,  give  all  your  attention  to  the  children.” 
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The  question,  therefore,  still  presses,  What  can  be  done  for  these 
thousands  of  men  and  women  whose  health  has  been  broken, 
whose  minds  are  enfeebled,  and  whose  characters  are  gone? 
What  can  be  done  for  the  people  we  ourselves  see,  whose 
sorrows  call  out  our  gifts  or  provoke  our  anger  ?  What  can  be 
done  at  once  ? 

The  theory  which  at  present  occupies  the  field,  is  that 
“deterrence”  is  the  most  efficient  agent  in  forcing  men  and 
women  to  find  employment.  The  theory  has,  of  course,  much 
which  can  be  urged  in  its  support  “An  attractive  form  of 
relief  is  too  great  a  temptation  for  ordinary  human  nature,  and 
rapidly  develops  pauperism,”  is  the  text  of  some  most  able 
pamphlets,  and  many  reformers  contend  that  any  scheme  must 
be  wrong  if  it  offers  the  poor  an  “  eligible  ”  maintenance.  The 
effect  of  this  theory  has  been  that  in  workhouses  and  casual 
wards  labour  has  been  made  “deterrent.”  The  inmates  are 
forced  to  break  stones,  to  pick  oakum,  or  to  do  some  work  of 
purpose  made  hard  and  disagreeable  so  as  to  “deter”  them 
from  again  resorting  to  the  house.  The  man  who  enters  an 
“improved”  casual  ward — which  is  the  latest  product  of  the 
deterrent  theory — is  locked  up  in  a  cell  with  a  heap  of  stones 
which  he  is  left  to  break  up  small  enough  to  pass  through  a 
grating  at  the  end  of  the  cell.  He  is  treated  as  a  felon,  and  he 
is  forced  to  do  work  under  the  conditions  of  distrust  and 
loneliness  most  abhorrent  to  human  nature.  Is  the  theory  right  ? 
Is  a  prison-like  garb,  a  prison-like  sort  of  work,  a  prison-like 
system  of  control,  a  vexatious  system  of  rules,  a  stigma  attached 
to  the  name  of  pauper,  solitary  confinement — is  mere  disagree¬ 
ableness  a  means  of  reform  worthy  a  civilized  community  ?  In 
a  barbaric  state  the  law  is  “  an  eye  for  an  eye,”  but  in  a  civilized 
state  such  a  punishment  is  considered  brutal,  and  the  wrong¬ 
doer  is  treated  as  one  to  be  educated.  In  our  prisons  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  trademaster  take  the  place  of  an  executioner; 
and,  instead  of  a  brand,  the  criminal  at  the  end  of  his  term 
receives  the  wages  he  has  earned  in  his  prison.  The  “  disagree¬ 
ableness  ”  with  which  poverty  is  pimished  seems  as  if  it  were 
a  relic  of  the  barbaric  stage,  and  the  poor  have  surely  as  much 
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right  to  be  educated  as  the  criminal.  Brands  and  bullyings 
will  not  drive  people  to  work  any  more  than  the  giving  of  an 
eye  for  an  eye  will  drive  a  criminal  to  righteousness.  The 
policy  which  has  followed  the  deterrent  theory,  is,  indeed,  as 
unreasonable  as  it  is  cruel.  How  is  it  likely  that  men  and 
women,  for  whom  work  has  been  made  shameful  and  deterrent, 
will  afterwards  seek  work  ?  How  does  such  treatment  fit  the 
weak,  the  weary,  the  unskilled,  or  even  the  discontented,  to  do 
better  work  ?  There  are  few  sadder  sights  than  that  which 
meets  a  visitor  to  the  casual  wards  in  London,  as  groups  of 
his  fellow-beings  turn  on  him  sullen,  alien,  and  resentful  faces. 
Casual  wards  invent  more  dangerous  aliens  than  foreign  nations 
can  land  on  our  shores.  The  theory  which  holds  the  field  is 
wrong.  It  is  not  deterrence,  it  is  education  or  training  which 
will  make  people  work;  and  education,  be  it  remembered, 
includes  discipline. 

The  first  thing  necessary,  therefore,  is  to  replace  the  work- 
houses  and  casual  wards  with  what  may  be  called  “labour 
schools  ” — a  “  school  of  restraint  ”  for  men  and  women,  and  a 
“school  of  freedom”  for  men  only,  at  which,  under  certain 
conditions,  there  would  be  freedom  to  come  and  go.  Both  schools 
should  be  established  in  the  country,  so  that  there  would  be 
ample  provision  for  space,  air,  and  exercise,  but  both  should  offer 
facilities  for  variety  of  work  indoors  as  well  as  on  the  land. 
The  control  would  probably  be  more  efficient  if  the  governors 
were  appointed  partly  by  the  county  council  and  partly  by  the 
local  government  boeud.  The  area  for  the  selection  of  governors, 
as  well  as  for  the  admission  of  people,  would  thus  be  wider  than 
that  of  poor-law  unions,  and  it  might  be  well  to  dissociate  the  new 
schools  from  old  associations.  Fart  of  the  expense  might  fairly 
be  borne  by  the  nation,  as  the  unemployable  cannot  be  said  to 
be  the  creation  of  any  one  locality  or,  indeed,  to  have  any  settle¬ 
ment  The  local  government  board  would  thus  have  the  right 
to  nominate  certain  of  the  governors,  and  would  take  advantage 
of  their  power  to  put  on  men  and  women  of  known  intelligence 
and  humanity. 

The  school  of  restraint  would  be  for  men  and  women  who. 
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broadly  speaking,  being  homeless,  apply  for  relief.  These  people 
are  now  liable  to  restraint  daring  certain  hours  in  the  casual 
wards,  which  may  extend  over  two  days.  The  period  of  such 
restraint  would  have  to  be  further  extended,  so  that  after,  it 
may  be,  the  second  or  third  application  it  should  cover  three  or 
four  years.  The  inmates  of  the  school  would  be  well  fed,  enjoy 
outdoor  exercise,  have  the  means  of  education,  receive  medical 
attention,  be  educated,  and  be  freed  from  all  vexatious  or 
humiliating  treatment.  They  would,  above  all  things,  be  trained 
in  such  work  as  would  enlist  their  interest ;  infinite  care  both  by 
officials  and  voluntary  visitors  would  have  to  be  given  to 
individuals  to  discover  and  awaken  such  interest. 

Experience  has,  for  instance,  proved  that  wayward  men,  whose 
weakness  or  virtue  it  is  to  like  new  things,  will  quite  eagerly 
work  at  laying  out  a  new  garden,  designing  its  paths  and  its 
beds,  looking  forward  to  nature’s  co-operation  with  their  labour. 
The  lowest  we  may  rejoice,  “  are  allied  to  that  which  doth  pro¬ 
duce  and  not  partake,  efiect  and  not  receive.”  A  spark  disturbs 
every  one’s  clod.  Work  which  touches  the  dormant  creative 
faculty  is  thus  unexpectedly  satisfying,  and  gradually  educates 
kindred  faculties.  Other  men  and  women  have  been  shown  to 
have  an  art  sense  which  delights  in  decorative  work,  and  many 
have  had  their  whole  nature  roused  by  the  care  of  animals  till 
work  has  become  a  pleasemt  habit. 

The  school  would  supply  every  inducement  to  bring  out 
capacities,  using  the  discoveries  which  the  study  of  human 
nature  will  from  time  to  time  put  at  their  disposal  It  would 
aim  at  curing  by  development  rather  than  by  repression, 
by  attracting  rather  than  by  deterring.  But  it  would  be  a 
school  of  restraint  in  so  far  that,  during  the  period  of  detention, 
there  would  be  no  going  outside  its  wide  boundaries,  and  the 
inmates  would  have  to  work. 

The  school  of  freedom  would  be  for  men  who,  again  broadly 
speaking,  have  established  homes  of  their  own,  having  by 
their  industry  made  enough  money  to  buy  furniture  and 
keep  their  families.  It  would  be  set  up,  either  in  barracks 
or  in  huts,  on  a  broad  acreage  of  unreclaimed  or  derelict 
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land,  of  which  we  are  told  there  is  in  England  an  undue  pro< 
portion.  The  men — and,  for  obvious  administrative  reasons,  no 
provision  would  be  made  for  women — would  be  put  to  work,  and 
money  sufficient  for  the  full  upkeep  of  their  homes  sent  by  sure 
hands  to  their  wives.  The  work  given,  either  on  the  land  or 
indoors,  would  be  fitted  to  the  respective  abilities  of  the  workers, 
but  would  never  be  made  degrading  either  by  its  associations  or 
conditions.  A  man  would  be  under  no  compulsion  to  stay  in  the 
school,  but  he  would  be  asked  to  commit  himself  for  a  certain 
period,  and,  in  case  of  breaking  this  commitment,  would  have  to 
make  special  terms  if  ever  he  required  re-admission.  There 
would,  however,  be  free  permission  for  each  man,  at  regular 
intervals,  to  visit  his  home  and  seek  work  for  himself,  without 
losing  his  right  to  return  or  the  pay  for  his  family  during  his 
two  or  three  days’  absence. 

Hope  would,  in  a  word,  be  the  universal  lever,  as  fear  is  now 
the  lever.  But  hope  must  have  a  definite  form.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  possible  that  part  of  the  general  work  of  the  school 
should  be  the  building  of  small  homesteads  and  reclaiming  the 
surrounding  land  to  fit  it  as  a  garden.  The  hope  of  occupying 
as  state  tenants  such  homesteads  and  gardens  might  then  be 
held  out  to  men  who  proved  their  qualifications  for  country  life, 
or  the  offer  of  a  free  passage  to  the  colonies  might  be  made  to 
others  who  had  fitted  themselves  for  emigration. 

If  the  former  plan  proved  possible,  then  the  plea  which 
Mr.  Booth  puts  forward  might  in  some  way  be  met.  It  is 
pathetic  that,  after  searching  the  heights  and  depth  of 
London  life,  after  testing  all  the  machinery,  spiritual  and 
secular,  which  is  at  work  for  relief,  he  should  express  as  his 
hope,  that  some  way  *'  might  be  opened  by  the  establishment  of 
industrial  communities  which,  lying  midway  between  pauperism 
and  independence,  should  realize  the  intention  expressed  by  the 
word  ‘  workhouse.*  ” 

There  are  people  in  England,  it  must  be  recognized,  who  will 
never  support  themselves  in  the  open  market  They  are 
either  physically  or  mentally  weak ;  they  have,  perhaps,  been 
broken  under  the  wheels  of  civilization.  These  people,  in 
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the  protection  of  a  community,  might  live  quiet  lives,  and 
produce  at  any  rate  something  towards  the  support  which, 
in  some  way  or  other,  society  has  to  provide.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  such  communities  would  be  full  of  difficulties,  but, 
as  Mr.  Booth  says,  it  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  bring 
up  to  date  the  old  idea  of  a  “workhouse”  in  which  men 
and  women  might  live  as  human  beings  at  the  level  human 
sentiment  recognizes  as  fitting. 

But  to  return  to  the  labour  schools  as  a  means  of  dealing  with 
the  unemployable.  They  are,  it  may  be  claimed,  likely  to  be 
more  efficient,  as  they  are  more  human,  than  the  deterrent  means 
at  present  in  operation.  They  provide  every  influence  and 
appliance  necessary  to  the  health  and  progress  of  the  inmates. 
They  offer  work  by  which  men  might  strengthen  themselves, 
keep  up  their  homes,  and  develope  the  country’s  wealth  and 
happiness.  They  also,  by  requiring  that  the  inmates  live  in 
seclusion,  impose  a  test  which  would  keep  a  man  from  lightly 
throwing  himself  on  the  rates.  What  loafer  would  endure  to  be 
sent  from  the  town,  with  its  varying  excitements,  to  face  the 
possibility  of  education  in  the  dull  country  ?  The  loafer  hates, 
above  all  things,  the  thought  of  being  improved ;  and  the  school 
would  be  even  more  distasteful  to  him  than  the  workhouse, 
where,  at  any  rate,  he  has  the  fun  of  resisting  the  master’s  efforts 
to  make  him  take  his  discharge.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
honest  poor  man  would  not  gladly  endure  loneliness,  dulness, 
and  work  if,  at  the  end,  he  could  see  himself  able  to  earn  a 
living  and  to  save  his  children  ? 

The  indoor  test,  as  it  is  called,  may  have  been  discredited  by 
the  humiliations  imposed  in  workhouses,  and  by  the  character 
of  the  work  imposed ;  but  in  principle  it  is  right  There  is  no 
other  condition  by  which  to  prevent  the  abuses  which  always 
attach  themselves  to  relief  works'^such  as  the  slack  work,  the 
preference  for  provided  over  sought  work — or  to  the  accumulation 
of  labour  where  it  is  not  wanted ;  and  there  is  no  other  condition 
by  which  a  solid  determination  can  be  proved  and  a  weak 
will  straightened.  The  schools  offer  an  indoor  test  which  is  at 
once  efficient  and  human. 
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It  may  be  well,  in  conclusion,  to  put  together  what  it  is 
contended  are  the  obvious  advantages  of  the  proposed  scheme 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  present  unemployable  in  a  practical 
way:— 

1.  The  scheme  is  no  new  departure  in  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  It  is  rather  ^he  adaptation  of  an  old  system  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  more  humanitarian  age.  Workhouses  and  casual 
wards  already  exist,  but  they  are  modelled  on  the  lines  of 
prisons.  It  is  proposed  that  they  be  modelled  on  the  lines  of 
schools. 

2.  The  scheme  opening  to  every  one  a  door  of  hope,  there 
would  no  longer  be  reason  for  shelters,  free  meals,  and  casual 
relief.  People  of  good  will  are  now  unable  to  endure  the  sight 
of  the  poverty  they  see,  and  they  sympathize  with  the  objection 
to  go  to  the  workhouse,  from  which  no  one  comes  out  better 
fitted  for  work.  They  give,  therefore,  the  sort  of  relief  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be*  fatal  to  the  poor,  as  it  saps  their 
self-respect,  relaxes  their  energy,  and  makes  them  gamble  their 
lives  for  the  chance  of  a  dole.  Good-hearted  people  will  never 
stop  that  relief  so'  long  as  the  casual  ward  is  the  only  resort  of 
the  applicant,  and  till  they  stop  such  relief  the  unemployable  will 
go  on  hanging  to  the  skirts  of  our  civilization.  They  will,  it 
may  be  believed,  stop  such  gifts  when  they  know  that  there  is  a 
school,  open  to  every  one,  where  every  one  would  be  certain  of 
human  treatment,  and  be  given  a  chance  of  self-help. 

3.  The  scheme  would  relieve  the  labour  market  of  a  body  of 
people  who  constantly  interfere  with  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the 
charity  circle  of  applicants  who  constantly  divert  gifts  from 
beneficial  objects. 

4.  The  scheme,  while  its  chief  object  is  the  improvement  of 
the  individual,  uses  such  labour  as  he  can  offer  for  the  common 
good.  One  of  its  results  would  be  that  some  waste  land  would 
be  brought  into  cultivation,  and  a  possible  result  would  be  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  such  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Booth. 

5.  The  scheme  opens  a  new  avenue  for  personal  service.  The 
people  isolated  and  secure  in  these  schools  would  be  ready  for 
the  friendly  guidance  of  visitors  able,  out  of  the  resources  of 
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their  heads,  their  hearts,  or  their  purses,  to  give  needful  help. 
Long  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  only  “  one  by  one  ”  that 
the  mass  of  human  beings  can  be  raised,  and  it  may  be  claimed 
to  the  credit  of  this  scheme  that  it  so  breaks  up  the  mass  of 
unemployable  that  each  one  may  be  reached  as  an  individual  by 
an  individual,  and  each  one  brought  within  reach  of  the  personal 
force  of  that  friendship  which  is  stronger  than  teaching  or 
discipline  to  renew  weak  wills  and  make  the  unemployable 
useful  members  of  society. 

S.  A.  Barnett. 


THIRTY  YEARS  OF  REPUBLICAN  GOVERNMENT— 
IS  THE  ECONOMIC  ACTIVITY  OF  FRANCE 
DECAYING  ? 

IT  is  almost  impossible  for  a  stranger  who  is  interested  in  the 
social  and  economic  evolution  of  contemporary  France  to 
acquire  exact  and  impartial  information.  The  newspapers,  with 
the  exception  of  Le  Temps  and  Les  BSbats,  devote  their  columns 
to  passionate  diatribes  or  literary  disquisitions,  according  to  the 
cost  of  the  paper  and  the  number  of  its  subscribers.  The 
Reviews,  with  the  exception' of  a  few  specialist  papers,  such  as 
L’Economiste  Francis,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  tastes  of  a  class 
of  readers  who  think  it  a  mark  of  culture  to  flout  Democracy, 
are  compelled  sometimes  to  veto  the  least  allusion  to  political 
problems,  sometimes  to  become  the  interpreters  of  the  despondent 
pessimism  and  the  Bonapartist  ambitions  of  their  subscribers. 
As  for  the  official  documents,  they  are  scattered  among  so  many 
collections,  crushed  beneath  such  a  mass  of  rubbish,  printed  in 
so  ponderous  a  shape,  that  the  foreign  observer,  surprised  at  his 
failure  to  find  in  the  home  of  lucid  logic  statistics  as  well 
arranged  as  his  own  statistical  abstracts,  abandons  the  perusal 
of  this  wilderness  of  print. 

There  is,  then,  little  reason  for  surprise  if  the  partiality  and 
shallowness  of  the  judgements  of  a  whole  class  of  Frenchmen 
on  a  work  of  national  importance  has  had  an  unfortunate 
parallel  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel.  Except,  perhaps,  in 
the  United  States,  only  a  small  minority  has  been  able  to 
recognize  the  marvellous  efibrts  that  have  been  made  during 
thirty  years  of  Republican  government  to  create  a  new  France, 
less  aggressive  and  more  cultured  than  the  old,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  free,  more  just,  more  rich,  and  more  businesslike.  1 
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shall  be  happy,  therefore,  iC  by  a  brief  analysis  of  its  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  commercial  activity,  I  can  reap  a  rich  reward 
in  the  shape  of  a  better  appreciation  of  France  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channel. 

It  is  best  to  begin  the  study  of  the  economic  life  of  Republican 
France  from  the  year  1875.  The  four  years  previous  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  present  constitution  are  years  of  melancholy 
convalescence.  All  the  resources  of  thought,  all  the  national 
energies  were  consecrated  to  the  task  of  giving  mutilated,  dis¬ 
armed,  and  disorganized  France  a  frontier,  a  government,  and  an 
army.  When  at  last — thanks  to  the  talents  of  some  and  the 
devotion  of  others,  thanks  above  all  to  the  marvellous  recupera¬ 
tive  powers  of  a  race  which  can  resign  itself  to  misfortune 
without  losing  hope— the  country  had  been  protected  from  fresh 
dismemberment,  economic  activity  resumed  its  normal  course. 

Before  analyzing  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial 
life  of  the  reconstructed  France,  it  may  be  well  to  measure  its 
progress  since  1875,  to  study  its  financial  machinery,  which 
shows  in  hard  cash  the  results  of  the  national  work.  The  taxes 
on  personal  property,  the  annual  returns  showing  the  devolution 
of  property  on  death,  and  the  statistics  of  the  savings  banks  give 
the  historian  three  different  instruments  for  gauging  the  poverty 
or  wealth  of  a  people.^ 

The  taxes  on  personal  property  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 
French  rentes,  derived  from  three  sources— stamp  duties,  income 
tax,  and  transfer  duties.  We  may  disregard  the  tax  on  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  was  only  imposed  in  1893. 

If  we  examine,  first,  the  duties  on  various  shares  and  on  bonds 
issued  by  the  Credit  Fancier,  we  find  that,  between  1875  and 
1898,  the  income  from  these  sources  of  revenue  had  increased  by 
6  millions  of  francs,  while  the  total  amount  of  the  capital  taxed 
had  risen  by  10,000  million  francs. 

'  The  statistics  cited  in  this  article  are  borrowed  from  VAnnuaire  Statistique 
de  la  France,  the  BvUetin  de  StatUtique  et  de  Legislation  compark,  and  the 
Economiste  Franfois;  from  two  Blue-books,  Cd.  1199  (1902X  and  No.  329 
(1902) ;  and  from  two  remarkable  studies,  one  by  M.  A.  Neymarck— **  Is  France 
Ruining  Herself  1  ”  (Paris,  1901X  tmd  another  by  M.  E.  Tery — “  Economic  History 
of  England,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  France,  1890-1900”  (Paris,  1900). 
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Tear.  ftom  atamp  duties.  Capital  taxed. 

1875  .  11,700,000  20,000,000,000 

1880  .  14,400,000  24,700,000,000 

1885  .  17,100,000  29,800,000,000 

1890  .  17,000,000  30,200,000,000 

1895  .  17,000,000  28,000,000,000 

1898  .  17,600,000  29,900,000,000 


The  statistics  of  the  4  per  cent,  tax  on  the  income  from  French 
personal  property  confirm  these  figures.^  From  1875  to  1898 
the  taxed  income  had  risen  508  million  francs,  and  the  product 
of  the  taxes  from  this  source  had  more  than  doubled.  M.  Ney- 
marck  has  asserted,  without  being  contradicted,  that  these 
508  millions  represent  an  increase  in  capital  of  12,000  millions. 


Tear.  Income  taxed.  Trodnce  of  the  tax. 

Amount  of  the  tax.  Franca.  Franca. 

1875  ..  ..  3  per  cent  ..  ..  1,028,000,000  ..  ..  30300,000 

1880  ..  ..  3  „  ..  ..  1,163,000,000  ..  ..  34300,000 

1885  ..  ..  3  „  ..  ..  1316,000,000  ..  ..  39,400,000 

1890  ..  ..  4  „  ..  ..  1,450,000,000  ..  ..  43300,000 

1895  ....  4  „  '  ..  1,421,000,000  ..  ..  56,800,000 

1898  ..  ..  4  „  ..  ..  1,536,000,000  ..  ..  70300,000 


In  1899  and  1900,  the  income  derived  from  the  tax  rose  to 
74  and  78  millions  respectively,  figures  which  have  never 
previously  been  reached. 

The  taxes  which  affect  transferable  securities  at  the  moment 
of  their  transference,  namely,  transfer  duties  on  shares  the 
holders  of  which  are  registered,  and  the  annual  duty  on  shares 
passing  by  delivery,  justify  the  statements  of  economic  writers 
and  the  opinions  of  MM.  Neymarck  and  T^ry,  who  declare 
that  Republican  France  is  steadily  growing  richer.  The  total 
amount  of  the  taxed  capital  and  the  total  income  derived  from 
the  tax  have  both  doubled. 


Texr.  CxpiUl  taxed.  Income  derived  from  tax. 

1875  .  9,042,000,000  20,000,000 

1880  .  12,784,000,000  30,000,000 

1885  .  14361,000,000  32,000,000 

1890  .  15,989,000,000  35,000,000 

1895  .  16,700,000,000  37,000,000 

1898  .  18,228,000,000  40,000,000 


‘  This  tax  affects  neither  the  French  rentes,  nor  foreign  shares,  nor  private 
mortgages.  By  way  of  compensation,  it  touches  the  income  of  religious  bodies, 
and  of  limited  liability  companies. 
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If  we  group  t(^ther  ihe  evidence  afforded  by  these  different 
tests  of  financial  activity,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that, 
according  to  the  statistics  of  stamp  and  transfer  duties,  the 
taxed  capital  has  risen  respectively  from  20,000  millions  to 
29,900  millions,  and  from  9000  millions  to  18,228  millions, 
having  increased  by  9000  millions  in  each  case.  The  produce 
of  the  tax  of  4  per  cent,  on  income  confirms  very  nearly  this 
estimate  of  the  increase  in  national  capital,  since  between  the 
same  dates,  1875  and  1898,  it  shows  a  rise  of  500  millions  in 
the  taxed  incomes.  r 

Let  us  verify  these  calculations  by  the  aid  of  a  different 
class  of  documents — the  returns  showing  the  devolution  of 
property  on  death.  From  1875  to  1899,  the  total  sum,  includ¬ 
ing  both  movable  and  immovable  property,  shows  an  increase 
of  2,513  millions,  and  the  amount  of  the  movable  property,  an 
increase  of  1,686  millions.  In  1899,  the  total  was  nearly  7000 
millions ;  in  1869,  the  most  prosperous  and  brilliant  year  of 
the  Second  Empire,  it  was  only  3639  millions.  This  is  shown 
by  the  following  table : — 


Total  doToIntlon.  Personal  property  only. 

Years.  UUItons  of  ftancs.  MilU^  of  francs. 

1875  .  4253  2037 

1880  .  5265  2477 

1885  .  5406  2622 

1890  .  5811  2889 

1895  .  5976  2939 

1898  .  5695  3036 

1899  .  6766  3723 


M.  Neymarck,  separating  the  incomes  subject  to  a  tax  of  3  or  4 
per  cent,  from  the  returns  of  personal  property,  has  capitalized 
them,  and  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  their  sum  total 
has  risen  from  28,800,000  in  1875  to  38,200,000  in  1885, 
40,900,000  in  1895,  and  46,000,000  in  1899. 

For  thirty  years  France  has  been  growing  richer,  but  this 
increase  in  fortune  has  been  scattered  among  a  greater  number 
of  persons.  From  1865  to  1895,  the  number  of  registered 
holdings  of  rentes  rose  from  1,165,000  to  5,096,000,  while  the 
average  amount  of  stock  held  went  down  from  346  francs  to 
159  francs,  and  the  number  of  stockholders  increased  from 
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550,000  to  two  millions.  From  1870  to  1895  the  total  number 
of  railway  bonds  and  share  certificates  rose  respectively  from 
310,000  to  686,000,  and  from  64,000  to  105,000,  while  the 
average  holding  fell  from  34  to  32  and  from  20  to  12.  In  1870 
the  Bank  of  France  had  about  16,000  shareholders,  holding  on 
an  average  eleven  shares  each ;  in  1895  there  were  more  than 
28,000,  and  the  average  holding  was  six  shares. 

This  progressive  subdivision  of  national  capital,  on  which  M. 
Neymarck  has  published  some  interesting  articles,  is  confirmed 
by  the  uninterrupted  increase  of  the  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks.  Under  no  other  government  has  their  progress  been  so 
steady  and  so  real.  From  1835  to  the  end  of  1847,  under  Louis 
Philippe,  the  sum  due  to  depositors  rose  from  62  to  358  millions, 
an  average  annual  increase  of  23  millions.  From  1852  to  1869, 
under  the  Empire,  the  deposits  increased  from  245  to  711  millions, 
an  average  annual  increase  of  26  millions.  From  1875  to  1899 
they  rose  from  660  to  4336  millions,  an  average  annual  increase 
of  147  millions.  Here  are  the  figures  in  greater  detail : — 

Soma  doe  to  depositors. 


Tears.  Nomber  of  depositors.  HllUons. 

1875  .  2,335,000  660 

1880  .  3,841,000  1280 

1885  .  4,037,000  2211 

1890  .  5,761,000  2911 

1895  .  6,498^)00  3395 

1890  .  10,316,000  4336 


From  1875  to  1899  the  number  of  depositors  bad  increased  by 
436  per  cent,  the  number  of  deposits  by  655  per  cent  Such  an 
increase  in  the  national  capital,  divided  among  a  great  number 
of  persons  and  daily  increasing,  can  point  to  nothing  else  than 
an  increase  in  economic  activity.  The  increase  in  transferable 
securities  translates  into  hard  cash  and  banknotes  the  prosperity 
of  our  workshops  and  the  fertility  of  our  fields. 

Now  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  such  progress  as  this  in 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  activity  of  France.  The  stagna¬ 
tion  of  its  population,  the  crushing  weight  of  its  armaments,  the 
keenness  of  its  political  disputes  have  certainly  weakened 'such 
vigour  as  was  available  to  enable  her  to  cope  with  the  crises 
through  which  she  has  passed,  especially  that  of  1884,  when  the 
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destruction  of  her  vineyards  by  the  phylloxera  was  coincident 
with  a  general  lowering  of  prices,  which  became  necessary  as 
her  commercial  position  was  threatened  by  the  rivalry  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  America.  But  in  spite  of  these  reasons  for  inferiority 
and  these  germs  of  weakness,  the  economic  position  of  France 
has  improved  generally  since  1875.  The  expectations  derived 
from  financial  statistics  have  been  confirmed. 

The  circulation  of  money  by  means  of  the  post,  the  railroad, 
and  the  sea,  shows  an  extraordinary  increase.  The  number  of 
articles  sent  by  parcels  poet  increased  from  743,439  in  1875  to 
1,523,796  in  1885  and  2,046,311  in  1895.  At  the  same  dates  the 
number  of  telegrams  was  respectively  7  millions,  26  millions, 
and  36  millions. 

The  activity  of  the  railroads  increased  with  their  mileage. 

Kilometric  • 


Ye«r. 

Uilnge. 

Kilometen. 

BeeeipU  In 
milUona  of  bnnes. 

TroTclten, 
in  milUona. 

Uma,  in 
milUona. 

1875  .. 

..  20,000  .. 

..  863  .. 

..  4,756  .. 

..  8,136 

1880  .. 

..  24,000  .. 

..  1061  .. 

..  5,862  .. 

..  10,350 

1885  .. 

..  30,500  .. 

..  1058  .. 

..  7,025  .. 

..  9,791 

1890  .. 

..  33,500  .. 

..  1153  .. 

..  7,943  .. 

..  11,759 

1895  .. 

..  36,300  .. 

..  1263  .. 

..  10,657  .. 

..  12,898 

1899  .. 

..  37,200  .. 

..  1482  .. 

..  13,340  .. 

..  13,790 

The  growing  activity  of  the  railroads  coincided  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  inland  navigation,  and  the  millions  of  kilometric  tons 
carried  by  river  and  canal  increased  at  the  dates  indicated  in 
the  foregoing  table  to  1964,  2007,  2453,  3216,  3766, 4489.  The 
maritime  tonnage  shared  in  this  increase,  and  showed  a  regular 
progress:  13,400,000  in  1875;  18,600,000  in  1880;  18,000,000  in 
1885;  21,900,000  in  1890  ;  22,100,000  in  1895;  and  26,800,000 
in  1899. 

While  the  number  of  parcels  transmitted  by  post,  rail,  river, 
and  sea  increased,  the  monetary  circulation  became  more  active. 
The  silver  articles  sent  by  post  in  1875, 1880, 1885, 1890,  and 
1895,  represented  respectively  in  francs  167,300,000,  484,200,000, 
684,400,000, 740,205,000,  and  805,200,000;  while  the  sums  passing 
through  the  clearing-houses  steadily  advanced. 

'  Kilometric  tons  are  found  by  dividing  the  number  of  tons  carried  by  the 
number  of  miles  over  which  they  are  transported. 
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Taan. 

Clearinc-bonas  of  tba  Bank  of 

Franes  and  Ha  branches.  Tba  Paris  clcaring-boasa. 

Millions  of  francs.  Millions  of  fhutcs. 

1875 

29319 

..  2310 

1880 

32,713 

..  4,064 

1885 

30367 

..  3,923 

1890 

43330 

..  4,731 

1895 

52,472 

..  4316 

1900 

102,447 

.. 

..  6,948 

If  circulation  in  all  its  forms  becomes  more  rapid  and  more 

abundant,  economic  activity 

is  progressing. 

A  certain  proof 

is  afforded  us 

by  the  increase  in 

the  number  of  patents  and 

licenses. 

Year. 

UceT)s.*a. 

Licensees. 

Patanla. 

1875  .. 

..  1,796,000  . 

.. 

1391300 

..  ..  6307 

1880  .. 

..  1362,000  . 

.. 

1341300 

..  ..  7360 

1885  .. 

..  1,941,000  . 

.. 

1358,000 

..  ..  8,691 

1890  .. 

..  2,005300  . 

.. 

1,672,000 

•  •  •  •  9|009 

1895  .. 

..  2370300  . 

.. 

1,704300 

..  ..  10327 

1900  .. 

..  2,132300  . 

.. 

1.752,000 

..  ..  12,400 

In  twenty-five  years  the  annual  number  of  patents  for  in¬ 
genious  discoveries  has  doubled.  In  1900  we  had  161,000  more 
commercial  or  industrial  licensees  than  in  1875.  These  statistics 
are  explained  by  the  fact  that,  since  1876,  the  general  commerce 
of  France  has  increased  by  about  3000  millions,  while  its  special 
commerce  has  increased  by  about  2000  millions. 


SpMUl  eommercc. 


Year. 

General  eoamerce. 
MilUons. 

lapoita. 

Exports. 

MlUiuns. 

Totiir 

Millions. 

1867-76  .. 

..  8,464  .. 

..  3408  .. 

..  3307  .. 

..  6715 

1877-86  .. 

..  9331  .. 

..  4460  .. 

..  3347  .. 

..  7808 

..  10,292  .. 

..  4436  .. 

•  •  SfoS  •  • 

..  8189 

1899  .. 

..  11,381  .. 

..  4518  .. 

..  4153  .. 

..  8671 

But  to  grasp  the  turn  of  business  it  is  better  to  fix  one’s  atten¬ 
tion  on  foreign  trade.  Let  us  look  at  the  figures,  particularly 
those  of  the  last  ten  years. 


Yew. 


ImporU.  Kzpoili. 

Milllone.  MUiUoni. 


Tear. 


Impoita. 

Millions. 


Exports. 

Millions. 
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Our  imports,  which  rose  in  1893  to  3853  millions,  reached  their 
highest  point  in  1900  after  some  serious  relapses,  to  fall  to  4415 
millions  in  1902,  a  figure  which  is  still  562  millions  above  that 
of  ten  years  earlier.  Our  exports,  which  rose  to  3236  millions 
in  1893,  fall  in  1894  to  3078  millions,  the  lowest  figure  for  the 
ten  years,  and  finally  attain  their  maximum  of  4236  millions  in 
1902.  The  gain  for  the  ten  years  is  1000  millions.  The  increased 
value  of  the  exports  is  double  that  of  the  importa 

If,  after  analyzing  the  satisfactory  results  of  the  last  ten  years, 
we  go  back  to  an  earlier  period,  we  find  that  the  first  years  of 
the  Republic  were  coincident  with  an  economic  crisis,  which 
attained  its  maximum  intensity  about  1885.  At  the  same  date 
there  is  a  fall  in  the  figures  which  I  have  already  quoted, 
in  the  amounts  passing  through  the  clearing-house  of  the  Bank 
of  France  and  its  branches,  and  through  the  Paris  clearing-house, 
in  the  maritime  tonnage  and  the  railway  receipts.  It  was  after 
this  prolonged  decline  that  protection  increased  the  number  of 
its  adherents. 

This  short  analysis  of  the  economic  activity  of  France  would 
be  incomplete,  unless  we  took  the  opportunity  of  passing  from 
general  facts  to  study  more  closely  the  agricultural,  industrial, 
and  commercial  life,  in  order  to  show  the  results  of  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  free  trade. 

By  an  examination  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  food  supplies 
at  different  dates,  we  get  the  following  table ; — 

1885.  1890.  1895.  1900. 

HUUods.  MUUoim.  Millions.  Millions. 

Imports..  ..  1455  ..  ..  1445  ..  ..  1035  ..  ..  819 

Exports..  ..  760  ..  ..  879  ..  ..  650  ..  ..  877 

-695  ..  ..  -566  ..  ..  -385  ..  ..  +58 

While  in  1885  and  1890,  before  the  adoption  of  protection, 
France  bought  a  surplus  of  695  and  566  million  francs  of  food 
supplies;  in  1900,  only  eight  years  after  the  abandonment  of 
free  trade,  she  had  enough  food  to  supply  herself,  and  sold  to 
the  foreigner  58  million  francs  of  the  produce  of  her  soil  in 
excess  of  what  she  purchased. 

These  results  are  explained  by  the  prodigious  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  develope  the  cultivation  of  com,  to  restore 
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the  vines,  and  to  develope  the  industrial  use  of  beet  root.  I  may 
be  allowed  to  reproduce  one  of  the  four  tables  drawn  up  by  M. 
E.  T^ry,  and  to  summarize  the  three  others. 


Frnicb  prodnctlon 
of  corn  In  millions 
of  bsctolltres. 

Excess  of 
imports 
OTsr 
exports. 

QosnUtv 

consnm^. 

Arersge  snnnsl 
price  of  the 
bectoUtre. 
Frsncs. 

1884 

114-2  . 

14-8 

1290 

17-76 

1883 

1099  . 

8-9 

118-8 

16-80 

1886 

107  3  . 

9-8 

1171 

16-94 

1887 

1 1-2-4  . 

12-2 

124-6 

18-13 

1888 

98-7  . 

15-3 

114-2 

18-37 

1889 

108-3  . 

15-6 

1239 

1845 

1890 

116-9  . 

14-5 

1.314 

1905 

1891 

77-3  . 

273 

1046 

20-58 

Average 

1057  . 

148 

120-5 

18-26 

1893 

97-8  . 

13-3 

111-1 

16-55 

1894 

1225  . 

165 

139-0 

15-21 

1895 

120-0  . 

64 

1264 

14-40 

1896 

119-7  . 

2-2 

1219 

14-82 

1897 

86-9  . 

69 

93-8 

18-83 

1898 

128-0  . 

26-2 

154-2 

19^ 

1899 

128  4  . 

1-7 

1301 

15-35 

1900 

114-9  . 

16 

1165 

14-77 

Average 

9  • 

114  8  . 

9-3 

124-1 

16-23 

Difference  between'^ 
the  two  periods  / 

+  9-1  . 

-5-5 

+  3-6 

-2-03 

The  table  shows  that  for  the  ten  yearn  the  annual  production 
of  com  in  France  has  increased  by  9,100,000  hectolitres ;  the  net 
imports  have  diminished  by  5,500,000  hectolitres ;  the  quantity 
consumed  has  increased  by  3,600,000  hectolitres.  The  average 
price  of  com  per  hectolitre  in  the  interior  of  France  has  fallen 
2  03  francs. 

“  If  for  the  past  ten  years,”  says  M.  E.  T^ry,  ”  we  have  imported 
much  less  corn,  it  is  because  our  national  production  has  proportionately 
increased.  The  double  result  of  this  increase  is — that  the  quantity  of 
corn  annually  consumed  has  increased,  a  fact  which  shows  that  more 
white  bread  has  been  eaten  in  France,  in  spite  of  the  fall  in  imports  ; 
and  that  the  average  price  of  the  hectolitre,  that  is  to  say,  of  white 
bread,  has  fallen  1 1  per  cent.” 

As  for  vine  culture  and  its  crises,  there  is  also  an  increase  of 
national  production,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  imports. 
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Comparing  the  periods  1884-1891,  and  1893-1900,  the  average 
annual  output  of  wine  increased  27,949  thousand  hectolitres  to 
42,545  thousand  hectolitres,  while  the  average  imports  fell  from 
10,653  to  6919  thousand  hectolitres.  And  if  the  average  exports, 
instead  of  increasing,  show  a  falling  off  of  605,000  hectolitres,  it 
is  because  the  amount  of  wine  consumed  in  France  shows  an 
increase  of  11,467,000  hectolitres.  While  the  South,  with  ener- 
getic  perseverance,  was  restoring  its  vines  and  increasing  its 
average  output  by  14  millions  of  hectolitres,  the  North  was 
drawing  a  marvellous  profit  from  its  cultivation  of  the  beetroot. 

The  production  of  sugar  increased  amazingly.  The  average 
crop,  which  from  1877  to  1884  represented  342,845  tons  of  refined 
sugar,  increased  for  the  years  1884-1892  and  1893  to  1900  to 
452,723,  and  732,370  tons  respectively.  In  these  three  periods 
the  average  foreign  imports  fell  from  109  to  66  and  24  thousand 
tons:  the  colonial  imports  increased  slightly  (74,  94,  and  96 
thousand  tons),  exports  increased  to  a  great  extent  (180,  188, 
and  279  thousand  tons),  while  the  average  price  of  100  kilos  of 
refined  sugar  duty  paid  fell  (129*44  francs  from  1877-1884, 
103*95  francs  from  1884  to  1892,  and  103*02  from  1893-1900). 

With  the  increase  in  the  sugar  industry  coincided  an  increase 
in  the  production  of  alcohol  2,086,000  hectolitres  was  the  average 
for  1884-1891,  against  2,358,000  for  1893  to  1900, — due  almost 
exclusively  to  the  use  of  molasses  and  beetroot :  the  averages  for 
1884  to  1891  being  637  and  692  thousand  hectolitres ;  for  1893 
to  1900,  792  and  827  hectolitres.  The  increase  of  alcohol  derived 
from  fruit  (an  increase  of  124,000  hectolitres  in  the  average  for 
the  two  periods)  was  more  than  entirely  counterbalanced  by  the 
diminution  in  alcohol  derived  from  potatoes,  which  showed  a 
decline  of  142,000  between  the  averages  of  the  two  periods. 

The  development  of  scientific  agriculture  by  the  cultivation 
of  the  beetroot,  the  restoration  of  vine  culture,  the  increase  in 
the  com  crop,  an  improvement  in  dairy  farming  due  to  the 
development  of  dairies  and  the  spread  of  co-operation,  and  all 
the  other  signs  of  increased  agricultural  activity  explain  the  fall 
in  the  avei*age  imports  of  food  supplies  from  1488  millions  of 
francs  in  1884  to  1891,  to  1070  millions  in  1893  to  1900; 
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while  in  1901  and  1902  they  were  only  783  millions  and  788 
millions. 

In  spite  of  these  results,  there  is  no  doubt  that  since  1875 
agriculture  in  .France  has  had  to  contend  against  too  many 
adverse  economic  influences  to  show  a  satisfactory  progress.  The 
emigration  to  the  towns  encouraged  by  the  easiness  of  com* 
munication,  the  growth  of  city  habits  acquired  in  the  barracks, 
the  rivalry  of  the  richer  and  newer  territories  across  the  sea, 
the  necessity  of  applying  modem  methods  to  agriculture,  the 
development  of  free  combinations,  the  necessity  of  organizing 
sales  and  purchases  and  insurances  against  professional  risks — 
all  these  facts  have  caused  a  profound  disturbance  in  mral 
France.  Here  and  there  may  be  seen  signs  of  improvement  in 
methods  and  customs,  and  the  prosperity  of  a  district  is  the 
reward  for  its  adoption  of  new  methods;  but  the  movement 
everywhere  beginning  has  not  yet  reached  in  all  parts  the  same 
degree  of  intensity,  nor  produced  the  same  results.  When  our 
small  proprietors  receive  as  complete  a  training  as  Danish 
peasants,  they  will  be  able  to  equal  them.  The  machinery  for 
agricultural  co-operation  is  rapidly  being  organized,  but  it  is 
not  yet  completed.  Till  then,  Freneh  agriculture,  in  spite  of 
the  eflbrts  of  its  com,  beetroot,  and  wine  districts  in  Beauce, 
Languedoc,  Picardy,  and  Artois,  will  never  recover  the  prosperity 
it  enjoyed  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

If  industrial  activity  has  developed  more  rapidly,  it  is  because 
it  represents  the  continuation  of  an  upward  movement  which 
began  with  the  second  Empire.  Doubtless  our  foreign  commerce 
has  experienced  in  its  exports  the  effects  of  the  two  crises  about 
1885  and  1892,  which  seriously  affected  English  sales;  thus 
French  exports  fell  from  4022  miUion  francs  in  1875  to  3400 
millions  in  1880,  and  3185  millions  in  1885.  They  rose  slightly 
in  1890  (3720  millions),  but  fell  again  in  1895  (3387  millions), 
only  to  rise  again  considerably  above  the  total  of  1875  (4152 
millions  in  1899  and  4236  millions  in  1902). 

We  can  find  but  the  progress  of  industrial  activity  more  easily 
if  we  strike  an  average  for  the  two  periods  of  1884-1891,  and  1893 
to  1900,  and  we  shall  arrive  at  the  same  figures  as  M.  E.  T^ry. 
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Anniul  kTcnge. 

^ -  -  — — .  DiffeKuee  between 

MiUioni  of  francs.  18S4-1M1.  18t3-lM0.  the  two  periods. 

iMPOBTa — 

Raw  material .  2201  . .  . .  2393  . .  . .  +  192 

Manufactured  articles  . .  . .  598  . .  . .  640  . .  . .  +  42 

ArUcles  of  food .  1488  ..  ..  1076  ..  ..  -  412 

Total  4287  ..  ..  4109  ..  -  178 

Exports— 

Raw  material .  818  . .  . .  927  ••  •  •  +  109 

Manufactured  articles  . .  . .  1675  . .  . .  1775  . .  • .  +100 

Articles  of  food .  793  . .  . .  755  . .  . .  —  38 


Total  3286  ..  ..  3457  ..  ••  +171 


These  statistics  show  three  important  facts.  For  the  two 
periods,  imports  exceed  exports  by  901  millions  and  552  millions 
respectively.  The  commercial  deficit  has  decreased  by  349 
millions.  Then,  while  the  purchases  of  raw  material  show  an 
increase  of  192  millions,  the  sales  of  manufactured  articles  show 
an  increase  of  100  millions. 

These  figures  become  more  significant  if  we  compare  the  value 
with  the  quantity  of  French  exports. 

Value  of  exports  (in  mil¬ 
lions  of  francs) 

Weights  of  exports  (in 
millions  of  quintals) 

Arerage  ralne  of  a  quintal 
(in  francs) 

The  weight  of  our  total  exports  shows  an  increase  of  19,900,000 
quintals  between  1884  and  1892,  and  of  18^  millions  between 
1892  and  I9OO4  and  an  increase  of  38,400,000  quintals,  or  80  84 
per  cent.,  for  the  whole  period. 

This  important  increase  derives  still  more  significance  from 
the  fall  in  prices.  Let  us  use  the  same  table  as  before  for 
imports. 

1S84.  18»2.  1800. 

Value  of  imports  . .  . .  4343  . .  4188  . .  4698 

Weight  of  imports  «.  ..  228}  ..  225}  ..  282^ 

Average  value  of  quintal  ..  18^  ..  18^  .*  16}} 

Let  us  now  compare,  like  M.  T6ry,  the  value  of  the  commercial 
exchange  of  1900  according  to  the  values  of  1884. 


1S84. 

1892. 

1908. 

3232  . 

.  3461  . 

.  4109 

47i  . 

.  671  . 

.  85,*, 

68,'j  . 

•  61*  . 

.  m 
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ImporK  Export!.  ToUl. 

1884  prices  ..  ..  5373  ..  ..  5851  ..  ..  11,224 

1900  „  ..  ..  4698  ..  ..  4109  ..  ..  8307 

If  the  prices  of  1900  had  been  exactly  the  same  as  those  of 
1884,  the  total  value  of  our  foreign  trade  would  have  risen  in 
1900  to  11,224  millions  as  compared  with  the  8,807  millions  I 
have  mentioned ;  and  the  balance  between  imports  and  exports, 
instead  of  being  represented  by  a  deficit  in  imports  of  589 
millions,  would  have  shown  a  surplus  of  473  millions  in  exports 
over  imports. 

Other  figures  show,  with  more  force  than  these  rather  too 
ingenious  statistics,  the  progress  of  France’s  commercial  activity 
since  1875.  These  are  the  statistics  of  the  production  and 
consumption  of  coal,  the  development  of  motive  power,  and  the 
expansion  of  the  mineral  trade. 

The  consumption  of  coal  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
(24  million  tons  in  1875,  28  million  in  1880,  30  million  in  1885, 
36  million  in  1890,  38  million  in  1895,  46  million  in  1900)  that 
the  considerable  rise  in  the  output  (from  16  million  in  1876  to 
33  in  1900)  has  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  it  The  average 
annual  importation  of  coal  for  the  period  from  1893  to  1900 
shows  an  increase  of  626  million  tons,  compared  with  those  in 
the  period  from  1884-1891. 

The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal  has  naturally  been 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  motive  power.  Instead  of  the 
2,466,000  horse-power  employed  in  France  in  1875,  France  used, 
in  1880,  3,342,000;  in  1885,  4,529,000;  in  1890,  5,176,000;  in 
1895,  6,121,000;  in  1900,8,606,000.  The  increase  is  still  more 
remarkable  if  we  eliminate  power  used  for  purposes  of  traction 
by  land  or  sea.  French  manufactures  used,  in  1885,  695,000 
horse-power;  in  1890,  863,000;  in  1895,  1,163,000;  in  1900, 
1,791,000. 

Without  reviewing  all  branches  of  industry,  we  may  take 
the  mineral  traffic  as  an  illustration.  The  quajitity  of  cast-iron 
produced  has  doubled  since  1875.  Instead  of  1,448,000  tons  in 
1875,  we  have  had  successively,  1,725,000  in  1880, 1,031,000  in 
1885,  1,962,000  in  1890,  2,004,000  in  1895,  2,714,000  in  1900. 
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The  output  of  steel  lias  trebled  itself  since  1885  (1885,  554,000 
tons;  1890,  582,000  tons;  1895,  876,000  tons;  1900,  1,565,000 
tons). 

The  statisti&s  of  particular  industries  confirm  these  general 
figures.  For  the  past  thirty  years,  while  French  agriculture 
was  trying  to  satisfy  the  national  consumption,  industry 
developed  its  production  so  that  it  was  led  to  look  for  outlets 
outside  the  coimtry.  It  remains  to  consider  who  are  the 
customers  •£  France. 

In  spite  of  the  persistent  stagnation  of  our  mercantile  marine 
— the  expenses  of  which,  occasioned  by  the  too  rigorous  regula¬ 
tion  of  labour  and  the  nationality  of  the  seamen,  are  not  out¬ 
weighed  even  by  the  repeated  sacrifices  of  the  budget — the 
activity  of  the  French  ports  has  sensibly  inci'eased.  Although 
the  average  annual  tonnage  of  ships  carrying  the  French  flag, 
arriving  at  or  leaving  French  ports,  has  slightly  decreased — 
1884-1891,  8,849,000  tons;  1893-1900,  8,451,000  tons;  with 
slightly  increased  figures  for  1901  (9,296,000  tons)  and  1902 
(9,285,000), — the  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  and  leaving 
French  ports  has  increased  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
It  was  20,911,000  tons  in  1885,  23,260,000  tons  in  1890; 
22,494,000  in  1895  ;  31,406,000  in  1900.  The  increase  has  been 
maintained  during  the  two  post  years  (31,325,000  in  1901,  and 
32,104,761  tons  in  1902). 

Who  has  derived  the  profit  from  this  increase  ?  In  the  first 
place,  the  commerce  between  France  and  her  colonies  has  in¬ 
creased  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  belief  that  the  only 
merchandise  which  France  despatches  to  her  possessions  beyond 
the  sea  consists  of  guns  and  government  ofiScials  is  confined  to 
England.  Such  a  view  cannot  be  supported  in  the  light  of  the 
figures.  Without  repeating  figures  which  I  have  given  elsewhere 
as  to  the  marvellous  efforts  the  third  Republic  has  made  to  supply 
its  colonies  with  railways  (in  1900  she  had  built  more  than  3200 
kilometers  of  railroad),  with  banks  and  telegraphs,  it  may  be 
suflScient  to  call  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  entire  commerce  of 
our  Empire,  including  Algeria  and  Tunis,  which  was  only  850 
millions  in  1881,  reached  1750  millions  in  1901,  having  gained 
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900  millions.  From  1887  to  1899  the  share  of  France  in  Algerian 
commerce  has  increased  from  74.}  per  cent,  to  83^  per  cent.,  in 
tliat  of  Tunis  from  39  per  cent  to  57  per  cent,  in  commerce  with 
other  colonies  from  37}  to  47 per  cent  The  percentage  of 
the  commerce  of  France  with  its  colonies  has  increased  between 
1887  and  1899  from  53^o  per  cent,  of  the  total  commerce  to  64^. 

Nor  does  this  difference  represent  the  whole  of  the  increase 
of  French  exports.  The  exports  of  France  to  other  nations  have 
increased  to  a  remarkable  extent.  No  doubt  its  exports  to 
America  (the  United  States,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay, 
Chili,  and  Mexico)  have  diminished,  on  a  comparison  of  the  average 
figures  for  1884  and  1885  with  those  for  1899  and  1900,  by  14j 
per  cent.  But,  by  way  of  compensation,  our  exports  to  European 
nations,  except  England  and  Austria-Hungary,  show  an  increase 
of  6^'^  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  the  increase  is  very  consider¬ 
able — Belgium  34  per  cent.,  Switzerland  60  per  cent,  Russia  90 
per  cent,  Denmark  19  per  cent  If  our  exports  to  British 
colonies  only  show  an  increase  of  25  million  francs,  our  exports 
to  Great  Britain. show  an  increase  of  300  millions,  that  is,  32/^ 
per  cent. 

It  is  certain  that  this  advance  loses  its  importance  when  it  is 
compared  with  that  of  our  rivals,  and  when  the  amount  of  French 
imports  is  compared  with  the  total  imports.  In  1884-85  France 
supplied  11  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  of  European  nations: 
11  per  cent,  of  Egyptian  imports;  12  per  cent,  of  the  imports 
of  the  United  States,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay  and 
Chili ;  5  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  Japan ;  1 }  per  cent  of  the 
imports  of  the  British  Colonies;  and  9  per  cent  of  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  1898-1900  the  proportion  of  French 
imports,  compared  with  the  total  imports  in  these  various 
nations,  was  7,  9,  9,  2,  1},  10}. 

This  stagnation  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  rivalry  of  Ger¬ 
many,  which  imitates  the  thousand  mechanical  and  artistic 
devices  which  form  a  specialty  of  French  commerce. 

Still  the  economic  activity  of  France  is  less  affected  than  is 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  its  European  or  American  com¬ 
petitors.  The  share  of  Britain  in  European  imports  has  fallen 
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from  19  per  cent.  (1884-1885)  to  16  per  cent  (1899-1900) ;  in 
Egyptian  imports,  from  39  per  cent  to  38  per  cent. ;  in  the  im¬ 
ports  of  the  United  States,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay 
and  Chili,  from  26  to  21  per  cent ;  in  Chinese  imports,  from  25 
per  cent  to  17  per  cent ;  in  Japanese  imports,  from  45  per  cent, 
to  25  per  cent ;  in  the  imports  of  its  Colonial  possessions,  from 
54  to  45  per  cent.  Just  as  the  diminution  in  French  exports 
loses  its  importance  when  compared  with  the  diminution  in 
English  imports,  so  the  efforts  of  France  to  develope  its  industrial 
life  are  brought  into  prominence  when  compared  with  similar 
efforts  made  in  England.  The  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in 
1000  shows  an  increase  over  the  quantity  consumed  in  1883 
of  48  per  cent,  in  France,  and  24  per  cent,  in  England.  The 
annual  average  of  cast-iron  produce  from  1896  to  1900  exceeds 
the  annual  average  of  that  produced  from  1870  to  1874  by  108 
per  cent  in  France,  and  39  per  cent,  in  England.  The  average 
exports  for  the  period  from  1896  to  1900  exceed  those  for 
1880-1884  by  8  per  cent,  in  France,  and  6  per  cent  in  England. 

These  hgures,  which  do  nothing  to  diminish  the  economic 
superiority  of  the  United  Kingdom,  can  yet  be  quoted  with 
some  pride  by  those  Frenchmen  who  are  attached  to  Republican 
government  owing  to  personal  conviction  as  well  as  family 
tradition,  and  believe  that  its  uninterrupted  continuance  for 
thirty-two  years  has  given  a  powerful  stimulus  to  all  forms  of 
national  energy. 

Jacques  Bardoux. 


SOME  NOTABLE  “KING’S  MERCHANTS:” 
ORLANDINUS  DE  PODIO  OF  LUCCA. 


ORLANDINUS-or  ROLANDINUS  DE  PODIO  first  comes 
to  our  notice,  in  the  pages  of  the  Patent  Rolls,  as  one  of  two 
chief  partners — the  other  being  Luke  or  Lucasius  de  Luka 
(Lucca) — in  the  great  company  of  Italian  merchants  “  commorant 
in  London,”  *  who  financed  the  Crown  during  part  of  Henry  III.’s 
reign  and  that  of  his  son  Edward.  These  were  the  Ricardi  of 
Lucca,  who  were,  as  is  well  known,  great  Lombard  bankers, 
having  establishments  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  notably 
at  Rome,  Paris,  and  London.  They  were  also  great  wool  mer¬ 
chants,  purchasing  it  for  export  from  many  of  the  great  English 
monasteries, ‘  and  also  traders  in  Flemish  cloth,  which  they 
brought  here  for  sale  from  Flanders.’  They  probably  had 
warehouses  and  offices  at  Antwerp,  Brussels,  and  other  con¬ 
siderable  places  in  the  Netherlands;  but  their  greatest  “turn¬ 
over”  was  probably  in  England,  where,  as  the  king’s  bankers 
and  creditors,  they  were  permitted  to  farm  the  custom’s  revenue. 

One  of  the  earliest  notices  we  have  of  them  in  Edward’s  reign 
is  a  writ  to  all  sheriffs  in  favour  of — 

“Luke  de  Luka  and  Roland  de  Podio  and  their  fellow-merchants  of 
Lucca,  appointed  to  be  the  keepers  and  bailiffs  throughont  the  realm 
to  receive  the  new  custom  of  half  a  mark  on  every  sack  of  wool  .  .  . 
with  power  of  inquiry  concerning  the  said  custom,  attaching  those 
who  conceal  and  carry  it  away,  delivering  them  when  they  have  made 
satisfaction,  and  doing  other  things  requisite  for  the  business.”  * 

The  expenses  connected  with  the  collection  of  the  customs 
were  not  small,  and  entailed  a  huge  system  of  clerks,  who 

'  PaterU  RolU,  6  Ed.  I.,  m.  11,  June  12- 
*  Ibid.,  3  Bd.  L,  m.  19,  June  20. 

*  Ibid.,  8  Ed.  I.,  m.  27.  Jan.  1  (1280). 

*  Ibid.,  3  Ed.  I.,  m.  9,  Oct.  12. 
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should  receive  it  from  the  collectors,  except  where  the  collectors 
were  the  direct  agents  of  the  merchants  who  farmed  these 
revenues.  There  was,  of  coarse,  much  evasion  of  duty,  and  a 
certain  amoimt  of  risk  and  unpleasantness  was  involved  in 
connexion  with  it.  The  onus  and  unpopularity  attached  to 
its  collection  had,  of  course,  to  be  borne  by  the  merchants.  The 
Italians  themselves  were  far  from  guiltless  in  trade  matters, 
and  were  noted  for  their  sharp  practices.  Before  the  close  of 
the  fourth  year,  for  example,  they  had  been  convicted  of  ex¬ 
porting  wool  on  their  own  account,  contrary  to  the  statute  of 
Henry  III.  and  of  Edward  I.,  for  which  they  were  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  month  pardoned — probably,  as  was  usual,  after  the  imposition 
of  a  considerable  fine  to  the  Treasury.^  In  January  of  next  year 
the  king  caused  an  audit  of  their  accounts  to  be  rendered,  so 
that  we  are  able  at  the  outset  of  the  reign  to  examine  their 
financial  relations  with  the  Crown.  The  order  for  it  runs 
briefly  as  follows : — 

**On  Monday,  J.'inuary  20tb,  4  Ed.  I.,  at  Wiucliester  .  .  .  having 
had  a  view  of  account  with  his  merchants  Lucasius  Natal(i8)  and 
Orlandiuus  de  Po<lio,  citizens  and  merchants  of  Lucca,  as  well  for 
themselves  as  their  whole  society,  as  well  in  divers  deliveries  of 
money  by  tale  as  in  other  things  done  by  them  in  the  Wardrobe  and 
elsewhere  at  the  king’s  order,  from  the  time  the  king  put  into  the  port 
of  Trapani  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land  in  the  first  year,  until 
his  return  to  England,  when  the  king’s  clerks,  Philip  de  Wileghby 
and  Thos.  de  Guneys  were  administering  the  king’s  affairs  in  the 
Wardrobe,  it  was  found  that  the  said  merchants  had  at  various  times 
delivered  into  the  Wardrobe  at  divers  places  £23,364  4«.  2d.  sterling. 
Also  that  when  Robert,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  chancellor, 
was  carrying  on  the  king’s  affairs  in  England  during  his  absence,  they 
delivered  to  him  a  quantity  of  money  as  is  containcil  iu  the  following 
parcels  ...  all  which  sums  amount  to  £7687  13«.  8(f.  It  was  also 
found  by  view  of  the  said  account  that  from  the  time  when  Master 
Thos.  Bek,  king’s  clerk,  was  ordained  keeper  of  the  Wardrobe  until 
Hilary,  4  Ed.  I.,  that  the  nl>ove  merchants  paid  into  the  Wardrobe 
£23,487  14s.  ll<f.  All  which  payments  of  money,  as  expressed 
above,  amount  to  £54,539  12s.  9(/.,  of  which  it  was  found  that  they 
had  received  .  .  .  £41,206  6s.  Id.,  so  that  there  remains  due  to  them 


'  PateiU  JtolU,  Ed.  L,  m.  30,  Nov.  26. 
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£13,333  6«.  8d.,  which  the  king  promises  to  pay  at  London  a  fortnight 
after  Easter  next.” 

To  complete  this  payment  several  assignments  of  moneys 
followed,  notably  the  “fifteenth”  from  York  county,  and  the 
same  from  the  counties  of  Notts,  Derby,  Leicester,  and  Warwick. 
Early  in  1277  Luke  de  Luka  went  beyond  seas,  and  Orlandinus 
was  left  with  power  of  attorney  in  his  place  for  a  year.  Shortly 
after  this,  Luke  de  Luka  died, — in  November,  1279,  he  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “  deceased,”  and  from  this  time  onwards  Orlandinus 
de  Podio  assumed  the  chief  place  in  the  society,  which  was 
subsequently  known  by  his  name  alone. 

The  accounts  of  the  Ricardi  for  the  next  few  yeai*3  seem  to  be 
nothing  other  than  disbursements  of  the  king’s  money,  which 
passed  through  their  hands.  As  there  are  public  as  well  as 
private  payments  it  is  of  .interest  to  notice  briefly  such  as  have 
come  down  to  us  in  the  records.  Among  these  were  to  the 
king’s  creditors  in  Paris;*  to  the  king  himself  in  Paris;*  to 
the  king’s  creditors  in  Gascony*  and  Italy;*  to  various  other 
merchants  of  Picenza  *  and  Lucca  *  for  loans ;  and  to  a  variety 
of  persons  their  debts.  This  latter  list,  which  is  given  in  some 
detail,*  throws  a  curious  light  on  the  financial  system  of  the 
period,  for  it  shows  the  foreign  merchants  in  a  position  of 
supreme  importance,  dealing  out  their  fees  and  salaries  both 
to  the  greatest  nobles  and  to  the  highest  officials  in  the  land. 
We  are,  of  course,  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Ricardi  paid 
the  royal  debts  to  foreign  merchants,'*  or  individual  creditors 
often  residing  abroad,  as  in  the  cose  of  £20,000  to  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  upon  the  marriage  of  Margaret,  the  king’s  daughter, 
with  John,  son  and  heir  of  the  said  duke;*  nor  is  it  surprising 
that  they  should,  by  their  foreign  agents,  have  satisfied  the 

‘  Pateivl  RoUt,  1  Ed.  I.,  m.  19,  Jan.  26  (1273). 

*  Ibid.,  2  Ed.  I.,  m.  18,  June  4. 

*  Ibid.,  3  Ed.  I.,  m.  17,  June  24 

*  Ibid.,  4  Ed.  I.,  m.  12,  July  28  ;  and  5  Ed.  I.,  m.  21,  Feb.  7. 

*  Ibid.,  4  Ed.  I.,  m.  11,  Aug.  14. 

*  Ibid.,  4  Ed.  I.,  ni.  3,  Nov.  13. 

’  Of.  to  the  Friscobaldi  and  others  for  loans  to  the  king.  Patent  RolU,  3  Ed.  I., 
in.  21,  Feb.  7 ;  and  7  Ed.  I.,  ni.  13,  July  7 ;  and,  again,  8  Ed.  I.,  ni.  3,  Nov.  5,  etc. 

*  Ibid.,  7  Ed.  I.,  m.  25,  Jan.  24. 
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needs  and  claims  of  the  king’s  envoys  to  Paris  ^  or  Rome  *  It 
was  also  natural  that,  as  the  king’s  privy  purse,  they  should  pay 
the  receivers  of  the  king’s  alms,°  and  also  the  expenses  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  such  royal  undertakings  as  the  “works”  at  the 
Tower  of  London,*  at  Westminster,®  Windsor,®  and  even  at  the 
Castle  of  Dover.’  It  was,  further,  natural  they  should  pay 
the  king’s  wine  bills,®  and  such  annual  charges  in  the  nature 
of  fees  or  pensions  as  the  king  made  to  certain  persons  residing 
abroad,  notably  to  the  Count  of  Flanders,®  and  the  Vicomte  of 
Tartas.’®  But  what  is  assuredly  strange  and  puzzling  is  the 
account  of  other  payments  made  by  these  merchants,  which 
from  their  feudal  or  constitutional  character  one  would  have 
supposed  to  have  been  made  at  the  Exchequer  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  Wardrobe  or  Treasury  routine.  One  of  these — that 
made  to  the  Abbess  of  Fontevrault — is  mentioned  as  being  due 
at  the  Exchequer.**  Why,  then,— one  is  disposed  to  query, — was 
it  not  paid  there  ? 

The  only  possible  answer  to  such  a  query  is  that  the  Treasury 
was  empty,  or  nearly  so,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
such  extraordinary  payments  as  these — to  the  king’s  officers  on 
the  Welsh  marches,*®  or  to  Roger  le  Bygod,  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
Marshal  of  England,  for  the  Welsh  expedition ;  *®  to  the  constable 
of  the  Tower ;  **  to  the  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  *® — being  made 
by  the  king’s  merchants  instead  of  at  the  Exchequer  as  was 
usual.  But  if  these  payments  are  out  of  order,  how  much  more 

*  Patent  BolU,  5  Ed.  I.,  m.  6,  Ang.  9. 

*  Ibid.,  6  Ed.  I.,  m.  20,  Feb.  11. 

*  Ibid.,  6  Ed.  I.,  m.  16,  May  28 ;  and  ibid.,m.  3,  Nov.  6  ;  7  Ed.  I.,m.21,  Ap.  18. 

*  Ibid.,  6  Ed.  I.,  m.  20,  Feb.  16. 

*  Ibid.,  5  Ed.  I.,  m.  18,  May  1. 

*  Ibid.,  5  Ed.  I.,  ni.  22,  Feb.  6. 

»  Ibid.,  6  Ed.  I.,  m.  20,  Feb.  16. 

'  Ibid.,  5  Ed.  I.,  m.  14,  May  27 ;  6  Ed.  I.,  m.  9,  June  26 ;  8  Ed.  I.,  m.  14, 
June  10,  etc. 

*  Ibid.,  8  Ed.  I.,  m.  12,  June  10. 

'•  Ibid.,  8  Ed.  I.,  m.  8,  July  20. 

»  Ibid.,  4  Ed.  I.,  m.  3,  Nov.  13. 

'*  Ibid.,  6  Ed.  I.,  m.  24,  Jan.  18. 

Ibid.,  5  Ed.  I.,  m.  22,  Feb.  7. 

Ibid.,  5  Ed.  I.,  m.  17.  May  6,  etc. 

•*  Ibid.,  7  Ed.  I.,  m.  24,  Jan.  25. 
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amazing  are  those  made  to  the  very  Exchequer  officials  them¬ 
selves  by  the  Lucca  merchants :  thus  to  the  king’s  clerks  their 
fees ;  ^  to  the  spigumel  his  salary ;  ^  to  the  justices  of  the  Jews,® 
the  justices  of  the  bench,*  and  the  judges,  their  fees;®  to  the 
remembrancer  ®  and  barons  of  the  Exchequer  ^  their  salaries ;  and 
last,  and  most  astounding  of  all,  to  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  himself,  his  salary !  ® 

There  can  only  be  one  explanation  of  this  state  of  things: 
namely,  that  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  had  been  so  exploited 
by  Henry  III.  that  the  Crown  was  practically  bankrupt,  and 
foreign  money-lenders  had  to  be  invited  to  put  the  fiscal  system 
of  the  country  on  a  workable  basis. 

The  Italian  bankers  knew  well  enough  that,  with  due  pre¬ 
cautions,  English  ventures  were  a  safe  investment  for  their 
money.  The  young  king’s  personal  character  stood  high  for 
integrity,  and  the  country  possessed  plenty  of  potential  wealth 
which  only  needed  exploiting  to  yield  a  rich  return.  Therefore 
the  young  monarch  Edward  received  numerous  overtures  imme¬ 
diately  upon  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  indeed  before ;  for 
from  the  time,  as  the  records  say,  when  “  he  put  into  the  port 
of  Trapani,”  the  Ricardi  of  Lucca  advanced  him  loans  secured 
upon  the  pledge  of  the  revenues  or  the  royal  jewels.* 

Of  course  there  was  always  an  element  of  risk  in  such  loans, 
but,  if  successful,  the  Italian  merchants  stood  to  make  enormous 
fortunes  out  of  the  Crown’s  needs.  They  charged  an  enormous 
interest,  which  was  paid  them,  not  ostensibly  as  usury,  but  in 
large  sums  given  them  as  remuneration  for  losses  and  delay 
in  repayment.  Also  their  outlay  was  necessarily  very  great, 
owing  to  the  time  and  labour  spent  in  collecting  the  customs 
at  the  various  ports  all  over  England  and  Wales,  and  in  Ireland, 

'  Patent  Rolls,  5  Ed.  I.,  m.  27,  Dec.  16. 

*  find.,  7  Ed.  I.,  ni.  25,  Jan.  21. 

*  Ibid.,  7  Ed.  L,  m.  22,  Mar.  3. 

*  Ibid.,  5  Ed.  I.,  m.  26,  Dec.  27. 

*  Ibid.,  6  Ed.  I.,  m.  2,  Nov.  8. 

*  Ibid.,  7  Ed.  I.,  m.  18,  Ap.  28. 

'  Ibid.,  5  Ed.  I.,  m.  24,  Jan.  25 ;  6  Ed.  I.,  m.  9,  June  25 ;  7  Ed.  I.,  m.  26,  Dec.  4. 

'  Ibid.,  5  Ed.  L,  m.  24,  Jan.  25. 

*  Patent  Rolls,  9  Ed.  I.,  m.  26,  Feb.  17> 
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where  either  a  branch  or  a  certain  one  of  their  companies  had 
the  collection  and  control  of  the  customs ;  ^  as  also  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  foreign  banks  and  offices,  upon  which  so  many 
calls  were  made  almost  daily  for  the  requirements  of  the  king’s 
foreign  envoys.  Edward  was  obviously  cognizant  of  their  great 
financial  ability,  and,  as  the  economic  needs  of  the  nation’s 
expanding  commerce  called  for  an  improved  monetaiy'^  system, 
he  confided  to  Orlandinus  de  Podio  the  reorganization  of  the 
Exchange  and  of  the  Mint’  Whether  as  a  safeguard  against 
possible  peculation,  or  by  way  of  apprenticing  one  of  his  chief 
citizens  to  the  moneyer’s  art  and  business,  the  king  associated 
the  Mayor  of  London,  Gregory  de  Rokesle,’  with  the  great 
Lombard  in  the  management 

Gregory  and  Orlandinus  worked  together  from  1279  till  1281, 
when  Orlandinus  retired,  leaving  Gregory  de  Rokesle  in  sole 
charge.  During  these  years  of  their  partnership  the  whole 
fiscal  system  of  the  country  was  overhauled ;  the  archbishop’s 
mint  and  the  exchange  of  Canterbury  were  taken  over  or  leased 
from  the  archbishop,’  and  linked  to  that  of  London,  and  all  the 
other  local  exchanges,  of  York,^  Bristol,*  Lincoln,*  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,’  and  Ireland,’  were  associated  with  and  put  under  the 
management  of  London.  Thus,  the  keeper  of  the  Exchange  of 
London  was  also  the  keeper  of  the  exchanges  throughout 
England,  Wales,  and  Ireland.’ 

This  period  of  three  years,  during  which  Rokesle  and 
Orlandinus  de  Podio  worked  together  at  the  Exchange,  was 

'  Of.  Patent  Bolls,  4  Ed.  I.,  m.  10,  **  Mandate  to  the  society  of  the  merchants  of 
Lucca  in  Ireland,  to  render  their  account  of  the  new  custom  on  wool  and  hides 
before  the  treasurer  of  Dublin,  in  the  exchequer  there,  twice  a  year  for  audit,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  treasurer  can  send  a  transcript  to  England and 
also  8  Ed.  I.,  ni.  19,  May  9. 

*  Ibid.,  7  Ed.  I.,  m.  24,  Feb.  6. 

*  IbicL,  7  Ed.  I.,  m.  3,  Nov.  13.  “  Ratification  of  a  demise  made  by  J[ohn], 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  a  term  of  three  years  to  Gregory  de  Rokesle  and 
Orlandinus  de  Podio, ...  of  three  dies  with  the  exchange  and  other  appurtenances 
thereof  at  Canterbury.” 

*  Ibid.,  8  Ed.  I.,  m.  3,  Nov.  5. 

*  Ibid.,  9  Ed.  I.,  m.  16,  May  28. 

*  Ibid.,  9  Ed.  I.,  m.  27,  Jan.  18  (1281). 

’  Cf.  John  de  Sandale,  Ibid.,  28  Ed.  I.,  m.  20  (sched.X  Mar.  14. 
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marked  by  one  or  two  novel  departures  and  undertakings. 
Two  new  exchanges  were  erected  in  the  country  —  one  at 
Chester/  and  another  at  Oxford,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
scholars  there.^ 

“  Mandate  to  Gregory  de  Rokesle  and  Orlandinus  de  Podio,  keepers 
of  the  Exchange  of  London,  in  repetition  of  a  previous  mandate,  to 
cause  to  be  sent  to  Oxford  by  some  trusty  merchant,  £3000  of  the  new 
money  at  present  in  their  custody,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  advantage 
of  the  scholars  there,  which  has  been  neglected  ;  to  provide  such  a 
merchant  who  will  go  to  Oxford  without  delay,  to  exchange  the 
money  there,  as  the  said  Gregory  and  Orlandinus  shall  enjoin  on  the 
king’s  part ;  and  to  deliver  the  said  sum  to  the  said  merchant,  and  to 
two  of  the  Masters  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  will  be  sent  to 
them,  according  to  the  king’s  injunctions,  to  be  exchanged  by  the 
said  merchant  in  the  said  town,  so  that  the  scholars  of  that  University 
have  the  preference  over  others,  as  is  just,  in  the  said  Exchange  ;  and 
the  sheriff  of  Oxford  is  commanded  to  give  safe  conduct  to  the  said 
merchant  and  Masters  for  the  conveyance  of  the  said  sum  to  the  said 
town.” 

It  is,  therefore,  obviously  due  to  the  management  of  the  Ricardi  of 
Lucca — one  of  whose  agents  was  appointed,  doubtless,  in  London 
by  Orlandinus,  then  head  of  the  firm — that  the  Oxford  Exchange 
was  first  organized  upon  a  mercantile  basis  in  1280. 

The  “new  money”  referred  to  in  this  writ  was  the  fresh 
coinage  which,  by  the  king’s  orders,  was  issued  in  1278,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Master  “  William  de  Tumemire  of  Mar¬ 
seilles,”  master  of  the  Mint.  The  dies  for  the  new  money  when 
completed  were  delivered  to — 

“  Gregory  de  Rokesle,  mayor  of  London,  and  Rolandino  de  Podio,  the 
keepers  of  the  Mint,  who,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1279,  took  an  oath 
before  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  due  performance  of  their 
office.”® 

This  coinage  was  supposed  by  Ruding  to  be  the  first  issue  of 
“  round  ”  money  in  the  kingdom.  Other  merchants  of  the  firm 
appear  to  have  had  a  very  close  connexion  with  the  Mint,  for  a 
certain  “Alexander  de  Luka,  merchant,”  is  referred  to  in  1280, 

'  Patent  Rolls,  9  Ed.  I.,  ro.  30,  Nov.  22 ;  and  ibid-,  m.  10,  July  12. 

*  Ibid.,  8  Ed.  I.,  m.  21,  Mar.  14. 

*  Ruding,  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  ii.  p.  93,  edit 

VoL.  XIII.— No.  4.  2  E 
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as  receiving  25  marks  from  Orlandinas  and  Gregory — “  granted 
him  by  the  king  for  his  labour  on  the  king’s  money.”  Was  he 
a  fellow-worker  with,  or  a  successor  of  William  de  Tumemire 
of  Marseilles — referred  to  by  Ruding,  one  wonders  ?  In  July, 
1281,  yet  another  Lucca  merchant,  a  certain  ”  Sumak  de  Luka,” 
is  mentioned  as  “master  of  the  Mint,”  to  whom  the  keepers 
of  the  Exchange— Gregory  and  Orlandinus — are  required  to 
pay  £25  of  the  king’s  gift.  In  January,  1281,  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  Alexander  de  Luka,  “merchant,”  was  appointed 
master  of  the  mint  in  Dublin  and  keeper  of  the  exchange  of 
Ireland.  These  several  appointments  of  other  merchants  of  the 
firm  apparently  closely  preceded  Orlandinus  de  Podio’s  own 
retirement,  which  is  notified  only  a  few  days  after  the  reference 
to  Sumak  de  Luka,  namely,  on  July  15, 1281,  as  follows : — 

“  Whereas  Orlandinus  de  Podio,  merchant  and  citizen  of  Lucca, 
keeper  of  the  Exchange  of  London  and  Canterbury,  baring  rendered 
his  final  account  before  the  council  up  to  the  present  day,  and  Gregory 
do  Rokesle,  keeper  of  the  same  Exchange  in  the  same  places,  has 
charged  himself  with  all  the  arrears  of  the  said  Orlandinus.  ...  The 
king  acquits  the  said  Orlandinus  and  his  heirs  and  executors  of  all 
could  be  exacted  from  him  on  account  of  the  said  Exchange.” 

One  of  the  notable  payments  made  by  these  Ricardi  for  the 
king  is  that  in  1280,  made  by  them  to  the  proctors  of  the  king’s 
merchants  of  England  and  Ireland,  of  £1000  due  to  Guy, 
Count  of  Flanders,  but  transferred  by  the  king  to  his  English 
merchants — through  the  agency  of  the  Italian  merchant 
bankers — for  the  Flemish  arrest,  and  in  part  compensation  of 
their  losses  by  the  same. 

But  though  Orlandinus  de  Podio  retired  from  the  business  of 
the  Exchange,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  given  up  his  great 
banking  business  here,  as  several  notices  of  loans  still  occur 
from  time  to  time  during  the  next  few  years  of  the  reign.  Thus, 
in  January,  1285,  he  and  his  fellows  received  a  mandate  to  pay 
Roger  Bygod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  Marshal  of  England,  1000  marks 
in  recompense  of  his  damages  and  of  his  services  in  the  king’s 
army  in  Wales.^  In  May  this  year,  Orlandinus  and  his  company 
'  Patent  BolU,  13  Ed.  I.,  m.  30,  Jan.  1. 
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were  receiving  ihe  arrears  of  the  Fifteenth,  of  the  Twentieth,  and 
of  the  Thirtieth — which  were  to  be  paid  by  their  hands  to  divers 
merchants  to  whom  the  king  was  bound.  In  December  we 
come  upon  a  notice  of  interest — a  safe  conduct,  for  one  year,  for 
Orlandinus  de  Podio,  going  beyond  seas  on  the  king’s  affairs.^ 
This  was  probably  some  ambassadorial  work  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  such  as  the  great  Lombard  merchants  occasionally  under¬ 
took  for  the  king.  In  February,  1286,  he  is  again  referred  to 
as  one  of  the  receivers  of  the  Twentieth,  and  Fifteenth.® 

An  account  of  their  loans  to  the  king  is  furnished  by  an 
entry  in  the  Patent  Rolls  for  August,  1289,  as  follows : — 

**  Acknowledgment  of  the  king’s  indebtedness  to  Richard  Guidi- 
cionis,  Orlandinus  and  Henry  de  Podio,  brothers,  and  their  fellows, 
citizens  and  merchants  of  the  Society  of  the  Ricardi  of  Lucca,  for  loans 
advanced  since  his  last  leaving  the  realm,  that  is  from  13th  May,  14 
Ed.  I.,  to  the  present  date  (Aug.  1289),  amounting  to  £380,609  5s.  6(1. 
black  money  of  Tours,  and  a  further  sum  of  £12,632  19z.  6d.  sterling, 
received  by  Master  W.  de  Luda,  keeper  of  the  Wardrobe,  with  promise 
to  repay  the  same  at  Easter,  and  pledging,  in  case  of  the  king’s  death, 
the  revenues  of  tl\e  king  in  the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine,  Bordeaux,  and 
the  Bordelais,  Agenois,  the  district  of  Saiiitonge  and  elsewhere  in 
Gascony.”  * 

In  June,  1290,  Orlandinus  went  beyond  seas,  nominally  for 
two  ye4trs.  Evidently  more  ambassadorial  work  at  the  Vatican 
was  his  object,  as  in  November  of  this  year  are  read  of  him  and 
other  merchants  of  the  Ricardi  receiving  5000  marks  payable  at 
the  Exchequer  “  for  their  services  at  the  court  of  Rome.” 

The  last  references  to  Orlandinus  de  Podio  occur  in  the 
Patent  Rolls  of  1293  and  1294.  The  first  of  these*  is  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  a  demise  for  nine  years  hy  J.  de  Sulleye,  and 
Orlandinus  de  Podio  and  fellows,  merchants  of  Lucca,  to  Walter 
de  Langton,  king’s  clerk  and  keeper  of  the  Wardrobe,  of  all 
that  he  (?)  had  in  the  manor  of  “  Dersete.”  The  second  and  last 
of  these  is  a  promise  to  repay  Orlandinus  and  his  fellow-mer¬ 
chants  "dwelling  in  London,”  within  two  months,  £10,000 

'  Patent  Rolls,  14  Ed.  I.,  m.  28,  Dec.  7. 

*  Ibid.,  Feb.  21,  m.  21  (1286). 

*  Ibid.,  17  Ed.  I.,  m.  12  (ached.),  Aug.  12. 

*  Ibid.,  21  Ed.  I.,  m.  3,  Nov.  4. 
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sterling,  received  between  the  1st  of  August,  21  Ed.  I.,  and  the 
18th  of  November  following,  by  Walter  de  Langton,  keeper  of 
the  Wardrobe,  for  the  expenses  of  the  Household.* 

Of  personal  notices  of  Orlandinus  de  Podio,  I  have  found  none 
affording  any  especial  interest.  Notwithstanding  his  romantic 
name  of  Roland,  no  incident  of  adventure  are  associated  with 
his  career  in  the  contemporary  records.  Although  it  is  not  only 
possible  but  highly  probable  that  the  great  Italian  merchant 
had  his  adventures  numerous  and  exciting,  hairbreadth  escapes 
alike  from  land  and  sea  robbers,  or  from  shipwreck,  such  os 
were  common  to  the  travellers  of  those  times — ^yet  none  of  the 
kind  are  recited  in  the  entries  which  now  remain.  Now  and 
again  we  get  a  notice  indicating  that  he  travelled  up  and  down 
the  country  buying  wool  from  various  abbeys,  as  when,  in  1277, 
we  read  of  a — 

“safe  conduct  for  Orlandinus  de  Podio,  king’s  merchant,  and  his 
men,  bringing  twenty  sacks  of  wool  to  Chester,  which  he  bought  of 
the  Abbot  of  Aberconewey.”  * 

As  I  have  previously  mentioned,  the  Lucca  merchants,  in 
common  with  other  Italian  companies,  were  not  always  beyond 
the  suspicion  of  fraud,  and  more  than  once  had  to  be  pulled  up 
for  sharp  practices,  notably  for  exporting  wool  contrary  to  the 
statute,”  and  for  exacting  excessive  custom  both  in  Ireland  *  and 
from  Spanish  merchants  at  Portsmouth.”  In  an  entry  of  the 
Close  Rolls  we  find  Orlandinus  coming  forward  to  offer  bail  for 
two  merchants  of  Lucca,  who  had  been  arrested  in  Ireland  on 
the  charge  of  clipping  the  king’s  money.”  Let  us  express  the 
hope  that  the  great  Lombard  merchant  himself  was  innocent  of 
such  malpractices,  and  that  these  were  ofiences  committed  with¬ 
out  his  cognizance  and  by  agents  residing  beyond  his  immediate 
control 

Alice  Law. 

>  Patent  SoUt,  22  Ed.  I.,  m.  25,  Jan.  3. 

*  Ibid.,  5  Ed.  I.,  m.  1,  Nor.  15. 

*  Vide  supra. 

*  Patent  BeiUs,  4  Ed.  I.,  m.  1,  Not.  18. 

*  Ibid.,  7  Ed.  I.,  m.  26d,  Jan.  4. 

*  Close  Rolls,  7  Ed.  I.,  m.  6,  May  14. 
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rpHE  history  of  working-men’s  clubs  is  the  history  of  an 
enthusiastic  enterprise  soon  followed  by  a  rather  serious 
reaction.  At  one  time,  when  they  were  in  the  heyday  of  their 
popularity,  they  were  regarded  as  a  sort  of  talisman  to  bring 
about  social  progress  in  every  direction:  no  parish  could  con¬ 
sider  that  its  organization  was  complete  without  them,  and  no 
hopes  were  too  high  for  the  success  which  they  were  about  to 
achieve.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  then,  large  clubs  were  formed 
in  many  parts  of  London,  with  splendid  premises  and  elaborate 
organizations.  But  at  the  present  day,  when  few  of  them  have 
even  come  of  age,  men  are  beginning  to  ask  whether  these  clubs 
have  fulfilled  the  high  hopes  of  their  founders ;  some  even  go 
so  far  as  to  doubt  whether  they  possess  any  usefulness  at  all, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  parson  ready  to  write  "  Icha- 
bod  ”  over  a  working-men’s  club  which  was  once  the  pride  of 
his  parochial  organization.  It  is  the  old  story  over  again :  we 
set  out  amid  the  glamour  of  romance,  and  in  the  end  are  rather 
surprised,  and  perhaps  even  discouraged,  to  find  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  we  wished  to  reform  are  far  more  stubborn  than 
we  had  imagined. 

Now,  it  should  have  been  recognized  from  the  first  that  clubs 
will  not  of  themselves  bring  about  either  a  social  or  a  religious 
millennium,  and  the  reaction  against  the  club  system  is  to  a 
large  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  we  expected  too  much  from 
them.  The  mere  organization  of  men  for  social  purposes  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  they  will  be  raised  to  a  higher  moral 
standard,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  members  of 
such  clubs  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  drawn  from  districts 
where  there  is  very  little  of  the  ideal,  and  where  there  is  no 
very  keen  desire  after  a  wider  and  higher  life.  Moreover,  it 
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should  have  been  clearly  understood  that  it  is  not  methods,  but 
men,  that  win  men.  A  particular  method  or  system  is  merely 
an  instrument  in  some  person’s  hand ;  if  the  instrument  be  used 
well  and  wisely,  success  will  follow,  while  lack  of  care  and 
wisdom  will  no  less  certainly  lead  to  failure.  The  real  matter 
of  importance,  therefore,  is,  not  the  founding,  but  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  club.  And  this,  like  all  other  work  that  is  really 
worth  doing,  has  its  special  problems  and  difficulties.  The  man 
in  charge  of  a  club  needs  a  great  deal  of  humility  and  readiness 
to  learn ;  he  requires  an  ample  stock  of  patience,  not  easily  dis¬ 
heartened  in  the  bitter  school  of  experience ;  and,  above  all,  he 
should  possess  real  strength  of  character,  if  personal  influence, 
the  great  means  of  success,  is  really  to  tell.  A  club  is  simply  a 
collection  of  men,  who  have  been  brought  together,  not  only  for 
recreation  and  amusement,  but  also  for  a  higher  purpose ;  and 
the  realization  of  that  special  purpose  depends  in  great  measure 
upon  the  personal  influence  of  the  manager,  and  upon  his 
capacity  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  individual  members,  and 
so  to  create  a  sound  and  wholesome  tone  in  the  club  society. 

A  club,  then,  may  become  a  real  power  for  good.  And,  with¬ 
out  in  any  sense  claiming  a  great  knowledge  of  clubs,  or  a  very 
lengthy  experience  in  their  management,  I  am  glad  to  comply 
with  a  request  to  say  something  both  of  the  aims  and  hopes,  as 
well  as  of  the  difficulties  and  problems  connected  with  social 
clubs  for  working-men.  Boys’  clubs — except  incidentally — will 
not  be  mentioned  in  this  article,  partly  because  they  require  a 
separate  and  distinct  treatment,  about  which  a  good  deal  has 
already  been  written,  and  partly  because  few  persons  could  be 
found  either  to  question  their  need,  or  to  doubt  the  splendid 
work  which  such  organizations  arc  doing  in  all  parts  of  London 
and  our  other  large  cities. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  aim  and  purpose  of  a  Men’s  Club  ? 
The  main  aim  and  purpose  of  a  Men’s  Club — which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  quite  enough  to  justify  the  existence  of  such  clubs — 
S  is  to  supply  healthy  enjoyment  and  recreation  for  those  whoso 

opportunities  in  that  direction  are  very  strictly  limited.  Let 
I  any  one  try  to  realize  for  a  moment  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
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men  and  lads  in  a  great  city  like  London,  who  go  off  morning 
after  morning  to  some  occupation,  which  is  nearly  always 
laborious,  and  very  often  terribly  monotonous ;  and  then  con* 
sider  the  needs  of  these  men  when  their  day’s  work  is  over.  Is 
it  strange  that  they  should  seek  some  form  of  recreation  or 
excitement  after  the  toil  and  monotony  of  the  day  ?  The  object 
of  a  club  is  to  provide  this  enjoyment  and  recreation  in  a  healthy 
atmosphere,  free  from  those  temptations  which  surround  so 
much  of  the  amusement  which  can  be  found  ready  to  hand  in 
our  large  cities.  The  public-house,  in  an  ideal  state  of  society, 
might  partially  supply  this  need ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  no  one  who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  would  advise 
a  young  man  to  spend  his  evenings  in  a  public-house.  And 
there  are  worse  places  than  public-houses.  The  drinking-clubs, 
which  often  bear,  and  sometimes  disgrace,  the  names  of  the 
great  political  parties,  are  often  the  greatest  source  of  evil  in  a 
working-class  district. 

Again,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  wretched  size  of  many  of 
even  the  better  houses  which  are  occupied  by  our  industrial 
population.  Certainly  many  a  man  finds  the  greatest  delight 
in  his  home  and  family,  though  even  the  happiest  of  them 
requires  some  place  where  he  can  meet  his  friends,  and  enjoy 
a  game,  or  listen  to  a  song,  while  perhaps  his  wife  is  putting 
the  children  to  bed  or  clearing  up  his  supper.  If  he  has  a  club 
to  go  to,  she  may  complain  if  he  goes  too  often,  or  stays  there 
too  late ;  but  at  any  rate,  as  wives  have  said,  *'  If  he  goes  to  the 
club,  I  know  where  he  is.” 

Moreover,  there  are  hundreds  of  young  men  who,  though 
not  of  a  sufficient  age  or  position  to  marry,  rush  headlong  into 
an  early  marriage,  because  they  want  “  some  place  more  their 
own  ”  than  the  common  family  kitchen  or  parlour.  This  evil, 
which  is  only  too  common,  is  largely  met  by  a  club,  and  there 
is,  without  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  remark  of  a 
London  county  councillor,  who  said  that  "  if  Oxford  House  had 
done  nothing  else,  it  had,  at  any  rate,  raised  the  marriage-age 
for  Bethnal  Green.” 

Here,  then,  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  purpose  for  social  clubs. 
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They  serve  as  necessary  places  of  recreation  for  the  men,  and 
especially  for  the  young  men,  of  the  district ;  and  by  means  of 
numerous  organizations — such  as  gymnastic,  boxing,  cricket, 
football,  billiard,  chess,  and  whist  clubs — they  endeavour  to 
provide  some  kind  of  healthy  and  recreative  amusement  to 
suit  the  tastes  of  all  comers.  In  this  manner,  as  Mr.  C.  Booth 
says  of  the  Oxford  House  clubs,  “  pleasure  and  interest  arc  added 
to  a  thousand  lives.”  The  spirit  of  keenness  and  energy  over 
the  games  and  sports  may  be  fostered  by  competitions  ^  ith 
other  clubs,  as  is  done  on  a  large  scale  by  the  “  Federation  of 
Working-men’s  Clubs,”  with  its  centre  at  Oxford  House,  or  by 
the  “  Club  and  Institute  Union,”  a  still  larger  organization. 

With  regard  to  the  expense  of  social  clubs,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  should  aim  at  being  self-supporting.  They  should  reckon  to 
pay  at  least  a  nominal  rent  for  the  club  premises ;  they  should 
be  responsible  for  internal  repairs,  and  for  the  purchase  of  any 
new  games  or  furniture  after  the  initial  outlay ;  and  they  should 
maintain  the  club  and  its  various  activities  in  working  order. 
The  main  sources  of  revenue  arc  entrance  fees  and  subscriptions, 
besides  payments  for  the  use  of  billiard-tables  or  special  games, 
and  any  profit  that  may  be  made  by  the  sale  of  refreshments,  or 
through  club  entertainmenta  It  is  no  easy  matter,  however,  for 
a  well-appointed  club  to  pay  its  way.  To  secure  financial  sound¬ 
ness  there  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  members,  in  accordance 
with  the  size  of  the  premises,  and  the  scale  on  which  the  ”  plant  ” 
has  been  laid  down;  and  the  general  management  must  be 
sufficiently  enterprising  and  attractive  to  induce  the  members  to 
attend  the  club  regularly,  and  patronize  its  institutions. 

Of  course  it  is  always  necessary  to  keep  a  careful  watch 
against  the  evils  of  betting  and  gambling,  which  beset  all  forms 
of  sport  outside  the  club.  This  is  not  always  an  easy  matter, 
especially  if  the  club  be  of  some  size,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
members  on  such  questions  not  quite  what  they  ought  to  be. 
For  this  reason,  many  club  managers  find  it  necessary  (while 
allowing  a  real  self-government  to  the  members  themselves  in 
the  form  of  an  elective  committee)  to  keep  the  club  premises 
in  their  own  possession,  so  that  at  any  moment  they  may  be 
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able,  on  their  own  authority,  to  get  rid  of  an  undesirable  clique, 
or  to  insist  on  some  reform  being  carried  out,  in  order  to  save 
the  club  from  that  not  uncommon  danger  of  “getting  out  of 
hand.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  clubs  of  this  purely  social  and 
recreative  character  are  especially  useful  for  the  poorest  classes 
of  the  community ;  yet  the  history  of  nearly  all  clubs  is  that  of 
a  rough  beginning,  and  a  rather  “swell”  ending.  That  is  to 
say,  a  club  begins  by  attracting  the  poorer  men  of  a  district, 
becomes  almost  too  successful,  and,  as  the  original  members 
become  smartened  up,  attracts  a  better  class,  possibly  from  a 
distance;  so  that,  finally,  the  club  may  be  no  longer  patronized 
by  the  particular  type'  of  men  for  whom  it  was  originally 
intended.  It  is,  perhaps,  natural  that  the  better  class  of  men 
should  crowd  into  a  good  club,  particularly  if  they  have  no  other 
provided  for  them;  and  the  real  solution  of  the  difliculty 
probably  lies  in  the  direction  of  providing  a  club  for  each  class 
in  a  pairticular  district,  but  keeping  the  rougher  club,  at  any 
rate,  both  small  and  strictly  local  The  necessity  for  care  in 
this  respect  is  obvious  when  one  realizes  that  the  lower  one  gets 
in  the  social  scale,  the  more  do  those  temptations  increase  which 
clubs  are  founded  to  combat.  And  although  I  have  no  doubt 
that  great  good  is  done  by  clubs  for  the  better  class  of  working¬ 
men,  yet  a  club  for  genuine  "labourers,”  such  as  has  recently 
been  founded  in  connexion  with  Oxford  House,  does  more  than 
anything  else  “  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  district.”  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  to  attempt  any  disparagement  of  the 
practical  value  of  the  ordinary  kind  of  rather  “respectable” 
club,  as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Booth  is  somewhat  inclined  to  do. 
For  the  very  “respectability”  of  a  club  is  often  a  proof  of  the 
good  work  which  it  has  done.  Many  a  young  man  has  learnt  to 
be  neat  and  tidy,  to  get  and  keep  a  job,  and  to  save  his  money, 
through  the  training  which  he  got  as  a  member  of  a  club ;  and 
there  are  many  who,  as  an  old  club  member  was  once  heard  to 
remark,  “  come  in  with  chokers,  and  go  out  with  collars.” 

We  can,  therefore,  rightly  expect  that  a  club,  which  is  founded 
mainly  for  recreative  purposes,  will  have  a  positive,  as  well  as 
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a  negative,  influence  for  good;  it  will  not  merely  keep  its 
members  from  evil,  but  will  also  help  them,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
to  a  better  and  higher  life.  Where  the  tone  of  a  club  is  really 
sound,  it  cannot  but  follow  that  the  members’  ideas  on  such 
subjects  as  gambling,  intemperance,  swearing,  and  the  like,  will 
be  distinctly  raised.  The  very  fact  that  so  much  of  the  success 
of  a  club  must  depend  on  the  members  themselves — many  of 
whom  serve  on  the  general  committee,  or  on  some  of  the  sub¬ 
committees,  or  in  some  way  or  other  work  for  the  good  of  the 
club — is  apt  to  engender  a  feeling  of  individual  responsibility 
for  the  club’s  good  name,  and  so  to  induce  a  man  to  take  a 
more  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  great  questions  which 
concern  the  national  welfare.  At  a  time  when  so  many  labour 
leaders  and  others  are  complaining  of  the  sad  lack  of  interest 
in  social  problems  which  is  shown  by  the  bulk  of  the  working 
classes,  surely  a  club,  where  some  little  training  in  social 
responsibility  is  easily  given,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  some  real 
service.  Some  critics,  it  is  true,  complain  that  clubs  do  not 
produce  any  sense  of  brotherhood ;  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  club,  but  of  the  management.  It  is,  of  course,  particularly 
difficult  to  provide  the  right  sort  of  efiective  guidance  for  a 
large  club.  In  many  cases  large  clubs  draw  their  members  from 
a  great  distance,  who  have  little  or  no  local  interest,  and  are 
apt  to  form  cliques  amongst  themselves,  with  unfortunate 
results  upon  the  general  life  of  the  club  society.  lu  a  large 
institution,  too,  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  for  those  in 
authority  to  get  to  know  the  new-comers  and  to  make  them  feel 
at  home ;  and  consequently,  though  many  new  members  may  be 
joining,  many  others  are  continually  dropping  out.  This  entails 
a  floating  population,  which  must  always  hinder  the  development 
of  a  sound  esprit  de  corps  amongst  the  members ;  in  fact,  with¬ 
out  a  large  staff*  of  managers,  with  both  time  and  ability  at 
their  command,  a  large  club  is  not  likely  to  be  a  satisfactory 
experiment. 

This  question  of  the  contact  between  managers  and  members 
becomes  still  more  important  if  the  aim  of  the  club  be  to  draw 
men  to  take  an  interest  in  such  matters  as  education  or  religion. 
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In  order  to  exert  a  real  influence  on  men,  especially  in  the 
direction  of  religion,  we  must  deal  with  individuals  rather  than 
with  a  crowd.  For  this  purpose,  therefore,  a  small  club  is  far 
more  likely  to  bring  success  than  a  large  one.  The  choice  lies, 
so  to  speak,  between  the  deep  bucket  and  the  shallow  bath; 
in  the  former  the  water  is  deeper,  in  the  latter  the  surface  is 
wider.  So  it  is  with  clubs;  if  the  club  be  large,  a  greater 
number  of  men  are  brought  within  range,  but  a  smaller  institu¬ 
tion  will  probably  mean  a  deeper  influence.  In  any  case  such 
influence  can  only  be  the  outcome  of  a  great  deal  of  patient  and 
plodding  work,  the  result  of  real  friendship  between  manager 
and  members.  Here,  again,  the  perseverance  of  the  manager 
and  the  regularity  of  his  attendance  are  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance.  Many  of  our  settlement  clubs,  for  example,  are  weak 
in  this  particular  respect,  because  they  are  often  under  the 
control  of  men  who  cannot  reside  for  more  than  a  year  or 
eighteen  months.  Nor  can  we  depend  on  the  parochial  clergy 
to  supply  the  continuous  service  which  is  required;  most  of 
them  already  have  so  much  else  to  do  that  their  influence  in 
the  club  cannot  be’ very  effective,  for  their  presence  there  may 
be  nothing  more  than  an  occasional  visit. 

Some  of  the  clergy,  indeed,  feeling  the  difficulty  of  gaining  a 
religions  influence  in  a  purely  social  club,  have  founded  so-called 
“  Test  Clubs  ”  on  a  definitely  religious  basis.  Test  clubs  for 
boys,  where  the  test  is  not  attendance  at  church,  but  at  a  Bible 
Class,  are  probably  the  best  kind  of  parochial  boys’  clubs ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  same  system  would  work 
well  amongst  men.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  is,  first,  to  establish 
some  religious  organization  for  men,  such  as  a  Men’s  Service, 
Bible  Class,  or  Guild,  and  then  to  found  a  social  club  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  regular  attendants.  This  system  to  a 
great  extent  gets  rid  of  the  idea  of  bribing  the  members  to 
come  to  the  service  or  class,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  means  of  the 
attractions  of  the  club,  whilst  the  subsequent  establishment  of  a 
club  helps  to  keep  the  class  together. 

The  Rev.  J.  Watts-Ditchfield,  the  well-known  worker  amongst 
men,  after  organizing  a  most  successful  men’s  service  at  St. 
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James'the-Less,  Bethnal  Green,  went  on  to  found  a  club  for  the 
use  of  the  members.  The  club  is  restricted  to  those  who  attend 
the  service,  and  the  committee  of  the  service  form  the  committee 
of  the  club.  The  club  has  hardly  existed  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  prove  its  value,  though  at  present  it  seems  likely  to 
be  a  really  sound  and  useful  organization. 

If  any  religious  work  is  to  be  successful  in  an  open  club  with 
no  religious  test,  a  keen  and  enthusiastic  manager  is  an  absolute 
necessity — one  who  will  really  get  to  know,  and  so  to  influence, 
its  members.  And  the  most  successful  religious  organization  in 
connexion  with  such  a  club  has  generally  been  found  to  be  some 
class  or  service  held  on  the  premises,  as  a  regular  department  of 
club  life,  for  which  the  members  themselves  feel  some  share  of 
responsibility. 

In  conclusion,  the  one  important  point  to  emphasize  is  the 
personality  of  the  manager,  rather  than  the  particular  system 
under  which  the  club  is  organized.  A  club  is  simply  one  means 
of  getting  into  touch  with  men,  and  is,  in  fact,  often  the  only 
point  of  contact  between  men  in  different  classes  of  society ;  but 
the  value  of  such  contact  must  always  largely  depend  on  the 
use  that  is  made  of  it.  There  is  no  need  to  disparage  the  work 
of  a  purely  social  and  recreative  club,  so  long  as  its  tone  is  kept 
pure  and  wholesome.  But  for  most  men  a  small  club  is  more 
likely  to  be  a  success  than  a  large  institution,  especially  if  it  is 
strictly  conflned  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  district,  and 
content  to  aim  at  securing  members  who  will  be  regular  in 
attendance,  without  trying  to  attract  a  larger  and  fluctuating 
number  of  casuals.  A  social  club  managed  in  this  way  is  sure 
to  bear  good  fruit,  which  should  more  than  amply  repay  all  the 
labour  and  anxiety  expended  upon  it. 


H.  S.  WOOLLCOMBE. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  MR.  BOOTH’S  ACCOUNT  OF  CHURCH 
WORK  IN  LONDON.^ 

Mr.  CHARLES  BOOTH’S  volumes  on  the  religious  influences 
at  work  in  London  have  directed  attention  to  the  actual 
results  of  the  splendid  efibrts  which  have  been  made  by  the 
various  religious  bodies  to  evangelize  and  christianize  London. 
The  picture  which  he  draws  is  certainly  a  rather  melancholy 
one.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  it  may  in  some  way  exercise  a 
depressing  and  repressing  influence  upon  the  supporters  of  such 
work — particularly  when  the  most  depressing  passages  of  his 
statement,  as  being  naturally  the  most  sensational,  are  paraded 
by  the  reviewer  apart  from  their  more  cheering  and  reassuring 
context.  It  may  1^  well,  therefore,  to  suggest  a  few  reasons, 
based  on  the  conception  of  Christianity  which  is  presented  by 
our  Lord  in  the  well-known  parables  of  the  kingdom,  for  not 
being  surprised  or  depressed  by  Mr.  Booth’s  calm  and  judicial 
survey.  In  so  far  as  such  matters  admit  of  being  dealt  with 
by  summaries  and  statistics,  I  will  not  attempt  to  dispute  the 
accuracy  of  his  facts.  I  will  only  suggest  a  few  counter-con¬ 
siderations  which  perhaps  he  is  a  little  disposed  to  overlook 
himself,  and  which  at  all  events  it  is  not  unlikely  that  other 
people  may  overlook  in  reading  him. 

(1)  We  must  be  on  guard  against  what  I  may  call  the  fallacy 
of  proportions.  Granted  that  the  numbers  of  people  directly 
affected  by  the  churches,  the  missions,  and  the  less  definitely 
religious  agencies  at  work  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  elevation 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  London,  are  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  whole  population;  yet  the  numbers  are  enormous  when 
taken  collectively.  It  is  admitted  that  everywhere  earnest  and 
self-denying  effort — and  Mr.  Booth  amply  acknowledges  the 
'  The  substance  of  a  sermon  preached  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Chapel. 
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earnestness  and  self-denial  which  is  exhibited  by  the  religious 
workers  of  London — ^bears  some  fruit.  Round  every  church 
or  chapel,  where  such  work  b  done,  a  little  band  is  formed  of 
people  whose  hearts  are  touched  and  whose  lives  are  evidently 
raised  to  a  higher  level  by  the  work  of  the  churches  and  the 
chapels.  He  deplores  the  great  set-off  against  this  gain  in  the 
very  poorest  parts — the  association  of  religion  with  material 
assistance,  and  the  cadging  and  hypocrisy  which  it  consequently 
sets  up.  But  I  do  not  think  he  means  to  deny,  when  all  allow¬ 
ances  have  been  made,  that  a  great  residuum  of  real  good 
remains.  That  is  so  even  among  the  classes  least  responsive  to 
religious  effort.  And  we  must  not,  after  all,  talk  as  though 
Church  work,  or  even  what  is  commonly  called  Mission  work, 
were  limited  to  what  we  call  the  poor  or  the  working-classes. 
Constant  exertion  is  necessary  to  keep  the  provision  of  churches 
and  clergymen  on  a  level  with  the  growth  of  population  and 
the  extension  of  a  huge  city  like  London.  But  for  such  effoi*ts 
vast  numbers  of  the  church-  and  chapel-going  classes  would  long 
ago  have  abandoned  all  external  practice  and  profession  of 
Christianity.  And  even  among  that  large  class  which  as  a  class 
has  abandoned  the  practice  of  church-going.  Mr.  Booth  does  not 
deny  that  individuals,  making  up  an  enormous  aggregate,  become 
definitely  attached  to  the  churches  and  chapels,  and  he  does  not 
estimate  lightly  the  real  improvement  of  life  which  results  from 
this  attachment  Now  all  this  spiritual  improvement  is  a  very 
great  and  important  matter,  even  if  it  affected  only  the  individuals 
themselvea 

We  should,  therefore,  endeavour  to  impress  upon  ourselves  the 
idea  of  the  supreme  value  of  goodness  in  the  individual  life.  It 
is  the  great  strength  of  narrow  creeds  that  they  make  it  easier 
for  their  adherents  to  realize  the  value  of  souls.  When  all  souls 
are  divided  into  two  sharply  distinguished  categories,  when  all 
those  who  have  not  definitely  and  consciously  gone  through 
some  particular  religious  experience,  or  complied  with  some 
definitely  prescribed  conditions  of  salvation,”  are  regarded  as 
lost — lost  in  this  world  and  the  next — it  does  add  enormously 
to  man’s  earnestness  in  winning  souls.  And  yet  it  ought  not 
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to  do  so.  Those  of  us  who  cannot  adopt  these  hard-and-fast 
distinctions,  to  whom  salvation  from  evil  is  a  matter  of  degree, 
who  can  recognize  many  kinds  of  goodness  and  many  different 
ways  of  making  people  good,  ought  not  surely  to  think  less  of 
the  value  of  goodness,  or  be  any  the  less  disposed  to  spend 
money  and  effort  in  making  people  better.  Because  we  feel 
less  confident  in  reckoning  up  the  number  of  converted  souls, 
we  ought  not  to  be  strangers  to  the  joy  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth,  or  to  think  it  a  small  matter  to  make  even  a  single 
soul  a  little  better,  a  single  life  a  little  nobler  and  a  little 
happier. 

(2)  Besides  the  small  number  of  attached  adherents  which 
every  zealous  centre  of  Christian  influence  gets  around  it,  there 
is  a  much  larger  circle  of  people  on  whom  the  churches  have 
what  we  may  call  a  social  influence.  To  put  it  more  plainly, 
there  are  large  numbers  of  people  who,  though  they  cannot  be 
got  to  go  to  church  or  chapel,  can  be  induced  to  join  various 
kinds  of  clubs  or  associations  of  a  social  character,  and  in  that 
way  are  brought  under  the  direct  or  indirect  influence  of  the 
clergy  and  their  helpers.  Though  the  results  of  clubs  when  they 
get  too  big  to  be  amenable  to  strong  personal  infiuences  are 
disappointing,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  large  numbers  of  men 
and  boys,  of  women  and  girls,  are  morally  benefited  in  this 
way.  They  are  taught  to  amuse  themselves  more  rationally, 
to  be  more  sober,  to  keep  out  of  various  forms  of  definite 
mischief,  to  make  a  better  use  of  their  money,  and  so  to 
make  better  fathers  and  husbands,  mothers  and  wives.  In 
Mr.  Booth’s  words,  the  “nucleus  is  religious,  the  penumbra  is 
social.” 

Mr.  Booth  does  not  actually  disparage  the  value  of  this  work, 
but  perhaps  he  is  a  little  disposed  to  forget  the  close  dependence 
of  the  one  kind  of  work  upon  the  other.  You  could  not  have 
the  penumbra  without  the  nucleus.  Among  these  non-church¬ 
going  classes,  as  among  others,  it  is  the  few  convinced  and  con¬ 
sciously  religious  souls  who  are  the  leaven  which  leavens  the 
whole  lump.  Mr.  Booth  quite  recognizes  that,  in  spite  of  the 
small  proportion  of  regular  church-goers,  there  is  a  diffused 
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knowledge  of  Christian  ideas  among  the  most  ignorant  and  the 
most  (so  far  as  outward  indications  go)  religiously  indifferent 
classea  There  is  a  vague  belief  in  God  and  in  Christ,  a  vague 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  ideal  of  conduct,  a  vague  belief  in  a 
future  life.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  work  of  the  schools,  and 
the  work  of  the  churches  outside  school,  among  the  young,  to 
the  value  and  success  of  which  Mr.  Booth  pays  a  cordial  tribute. 
But  much  must  also  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  nucleus. 
And  this  vague  diffusion  of  religious  ideas  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
despised.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  suggest  that  this 
state  of  things  is  to  be  acquiesced  in.  I  do  not  mean  that  any 
Christian  can  look  with  satisfaction  upon  vast  populations  aban¬ 
doning  all  habits  of  religious  worship  or  conscious  and  deliberate 
religious  life.  But  when  people  talk  (as  bishops  and  others 
sometimes  do)  about  these  masses  of  people  as  being  “  practically 
heathen,”  it  does  seem  to  me  that  they  enormously  overstate  the 
case.  I  doubt  if  they  would  talk  so  if  they  had  vividly  before 
their  minds  what  real  heathenism  means.  Of  course  by  real 
heathenism  1  do  not  mean  the  ideas  of  the  great  philosophers  of 
antiquity,  though  there  are  points  on  which  the  moral  ideas  of 
many  an  East-ender  who  never  goes  to  church  are  higher  than 
those  of  Aristotle.  I  am  thinking  of  what  heathenism  means, 
for  instance,  among  Hindoos  or  Kaffirs.  Without,  of  course, 
suggesting  that  Hindoos  and  Kaffirs  have  no  morality,  there  is 
a  very  real  diflerence  between  both  the  moral  ideal  and  the 
average  practice  of  the  non-church-going  Londoner  and  the 
average  Hindoo.  We  do  not  assume,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  a  London  workman  will  steal  or  lie  every  time  he  has 
the  chance,  as  Englishmen  in  India  apparently  do  assume  with 
regard  to  their  native  servants  in  India.  And  I  believe  that 
this  diflerence  is  very  closely  connected  with  the  vaguely 
diffused  religious  ideas  which  the  churches  keep  alive  among 
those  who  do  not  habitually  throughout  life  attend  a  place  of 
worship. 

(3)  Mr.  Booth  distinguishes  morality  from  religion  with  a 
sharpness  which  rather  startles  one.  He  sometimes  talks  as  if 
Christian  morality  were  no  part  of  the  Christian  religion.  He 
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tells  us  that  the  best  men  are  not  always  religious  men.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  true  that  men  of  high  character  are  sometimes  found  who 
are  not  church-goers,  and  whose  motives  and  principles  of  action 
are  not  usually  presented  to  them  in  a  consciously  religious  form. 
But  it  is  surely  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  morality  of  the  not 
specially  religiously  minded  people  in  a  Christian  society  owes 
nothing  to  Christianity,  or  even  to  the  formal  and  official  teach¬ 
ing  of  Christianity.  Christianity  at  least,  includes  Christian 
morality  as  well  as  Christian  theology.  But  that  is  not  all* 
There  is  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  two.  The  whole 
idea  of  duty — undoubtedly  present  in  some  degree  among  men 
of  all  religions,  and  of  none — has  received  a  deeper  meaning 
from  that  absolute  identification  of  the  moral  law  with  the  will 
of  God  which  is  the  very  essence  of  Christ’s  teaching.  Even 
those  who  have  deliberately  given  up  the  belief  in  God  very 
often  retain  a  belief  in  duty  of  a  kind  which  was,  and  is,  very 
uncommon  among  pagans.  And  in  the  majority  of  cases — with 
the  majority  of  these  non-religious  good  men — whom  Mr.  Booth 
has  in  mind,  it  is  probable  that,  even  though  religious  motives 
are  not  always  present  to  their  minds,  although  religious  worship 
is  not  practised  and  religious  emotion  not  strongly  felt,  the  idea 
of  God  is  there  in  the  background  all  the  time.  And  when  they 
think  of  God  at  all,  it  is  really  of  God  as  Christ  has  revealed 
Him  that  they  always  think.  It  is  easy  to  see  sometimes  in  the 
very  protests  which  such  men  are  inclined  to  make  against  what 
seems  to  them  the  narrow  or  immoral  theology  of  the  churches 
that  it  is  the  Christian  God,  the  common  Father,  the  God  whose 
character  is  set  forth  by  Christ,  that  they  unconsciously  worship. 
And,  at  all  events,  the  moral  ideal  that  commands  the  homage 
of  their  hearts  is  the  Christian  moral  ideal,  whether  or  not  they 
consciously  draw  their  knowledge  of  it  from  the  pages  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  comes  to  them  from  the  diffused  influence 
of  the  Christian  community,  from  the  little  leaven  of  real 
Christian  faith  and  feeling  which  spreads  so  far  beyond  the 
circles  which  consciously  and  deliberately  acknowledge  its 
source.  Great  as  is  the  loss,  according  to  my  profound  con¬ 
viction,  where  duty  is  not  consciously  and  deliberately  thought 
VoL.  XIII.— No.  4.  2  F 
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of  as  the  voice  of  God,  where  the  sense  of  duty  is  not  cultivated 
by  habitual  worship,  where  Christ  is  not  consciously  looked  up 
to  as  the  revealer  of  God  and  the  inspirer  of  life,  it  does  appear 
to  me  a  vast  mistake  to  talk  about  men  of  this  type  as  being 
men  without  a  religion,  or  as  standing  wholly  outside  Chris¬ 
tianity.  And  this  unconscious  Christianity  is  due  to  the  diffused 
influence  of  those  centres  of  Christian  work  on  which  so  much 
heroic  effort  has  been  spent  and  is  being  spent.  The  penumbra 
of  partial  illumination  is  due  to  the  nucleus  of  concentrated 
light. 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Booth  really  intends  in  any  way  to  dis¬ 
parage  all  these  forms  of  Christian  efibrt,  though,  of  course,  he 
has  much  valuable  and  discriminating  criticism  to  offer,  and 
much  to  say  as  to  the  comparative  worth  of  different  kinds  of 
such  work.  I  do  not  think  he  would  wish  his  conclusions  to  be 
used  to  suggest  doubts  about  the  wisdom  and  the  duty  of 
Christian  people  to  persevere  in  their  eflbrts.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  that  a  thoughtful  reading  of  his  books  will  be  calculated 
to  bring  home  to  our  minds  the  duty  of  contributing  what  we 
can  to  such  purposes,  and  to  encourage  any  one  who  feels  any 
inclination  to  give  some  of  his  leisure,  in  one  of  countless  possible 
ways,  to  help  on  such  work  by  personal  service.  The  harvest  is 
not  all  that  a  strong  Christian  sentiment  might  desire,  but  it  is 
amply  rich  enough  to  reward  far  more  labourers  than  are  now 
employed  in  reaping  it 

I  have  been  dwelling  upon  the  value  of  very  vague,  uncon¬ 
scious,  difiused  religious  ideas,  influences,  aspirations.  There  is 
only  one  practical  objection  to  taking  what  we  may  call  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  catholic  view  as  to  the  limits  of  the  Christian 
faith  or  the  Christian  Church ;  and  that  is  that  it  may  tend  to 
make  us  personally  contented  with  a  Christianity  of  this  vague, 
undecided,  lukewarm  sort.  But,  properly  understood,  such  a 
way  of  looking  at  Christianity  ought  to  have  no  such  effects. 
The  more  strongly  we  feel  the  value  even  of  vague  Christian 
ideas,  the  stronger  ought  to  be  our  appreciation  of  the  real, 
conscious,  deliberate  Christianity  to  which  all  the  diflused  and 
unconscious  Christianity  owes  its  existence.  We  cannot  help 
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being  affected  and  influenced  by  Christianity ;  we  live  perforce 
in  the  penumbra  of  Christian  illumination.  Let  us  be  ambitious 
to  form  part  of  the  nucleus.  And  that' we  cannot  do  unless  we 
are  striving,  each  of  us,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  powers 
and  opportunities,  in  some  way  or  other  to  help  forward  the 
work  of  Christ’s  Church. 


H.  Rashdall. 


RURAL  DEPOPULATION.' 


rpHE  depopulation  of  the  country  districts  of  England,  and 
the  migration  of  the  farm  labourers  to  the  towns,’  has  long 
engaged  the  thoughts  of  those  interested  in  rural  problems. 
The  facts  may  be  stated  in  outline  as  follows :  In  1851  the 
number  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the  country  was  a  million 
and  a  quarter,  in  round  numbers;  at  the  time  of  the  recent 
census  it  had  fallen  below  three-quarters  of  a  million — a  fall  of 
two-fifths  in  fifty  years,  the  decline  being  tolerably  steady,  but 
more  rapid  since  1870.  Since  the  census  of  1871,  the  population 
in  nearly  all  the  country  districts  has  diminished  very  greatly, 
in  many  cases  by  one-third  or  more,  and  very  commonly  by  a 
quarter ;  and  the  urban  population  is  now  over  three-fourths  of 
the  total  population  of  England  and  Wales.  From  every  side 
comes  the  cry  that  boys  and  young  men  will  not  stay  in  the 
country,  and  that  all  who  remain  are  the  old  men  and  those 
who  are  mentally  or  physically  deficient.  The  young  men  will 
not  marry  and  settle  in  the  villages,  as  they  once  did ;  and  when 
those  who  are  now  old  or  middle-aged  are  dead,  the  country 
population  must  necessarily  become  very  thin  indeed ;  for  there 
are  no  large  families  growing  up  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who 
die,  and  very  few  indeed  of  those  who  have  either  migrated  to 
or  been  born  in  the  towns  will  come  “  back  to  the  land.”  There 
are  some  variations  in  the  rate  of  depopulation  in  different 
districts;  it  seems  that  a  good  resident  landlord  is  often  effective 

'  The  greater  part  of  this  paper,  which  was  read  in  May,  in  a  rather  extended 
form,  to  the  Oxford  University  Branch  of  the  Christian  SmUI  Union,  was  written 
before  I  had  been  able  fully  to  study  Mr.  Rider  Haggard’s  admirable  work.  Rural 
England,  and  I  was  only  able  to  substitute  some  of  his  facts  and  illustrations  for 
those  which  1  had  collected  for  myself  where  the  latter  seemed  to  be  less  suitable. 
I  had  also  no  opportunity  for  studying  agricultnral  statistics  later  than  those  of 
1901.  Since  that  year  there  has  been  a  slight  change  for  the  better  in  many 
respects,  but  I  think  that  most  of  what  I  have  written  remains  substantially  true. 
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in  checking  it  to  some  slight  extent  by  his  personal  influence  or 
popularity,  and  a  rich  landlord  to  some  slight  extent  by  free 
expenditure  of  money  for  which  he  can  expect  no  return,  and 
which  is  often  spent  in  forms  of  charity  which  are  of  rather 
doubtful  service  to  society.  What  becomes  of  the  numbers  who 
thus  drift  away  from  the  villages  ?  So  far  as  they  enter  occupa¬ 
tions  which  are  permanent  or  practically  permanent,  such  as 
those  of  policemen,  railway-men,  etc.,  no  harm  is  done ;  and  it 
is  obviously  a  great  thing  that  these  callings  should  benefit  by 
the  continual  introduction  of  new  blood,  and  of  men  whose 
health  and  strength  have  been  derived  from  the  fresh  air  of  the 
fields. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  form  only  a  minority 
of  those  who  depart,  and  are  only  the  best  of  them ;  the  greater 
number  drift  into  callings  of  a  less  permanent  nature :  a  railway 
is  being  made,  and  they  go  as  navvies,  living  in  the  towns ;  or 
the  Government  is  making  new  barracks,  as  recently  on  Salisbury 
Plain;  or  there  is  some  special  local  demand  in  the  building 
trade,  and  they  go  to  meet  it ;  and  perhaps  the  greater  number 
of  those  who  leave  the  country  do  so,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
response  to  some  definite  and  particular  demand.  The  demand 
comes  to  an  end,  or  there  is  a  fall  in  trade  in  the  particular 
works  or  factory  which  they  have  joined ;  they  are  not  wanted, 
and  are  dismissed.  But  do  they  return  to  the  land  ?  Scarcely 
ever ;  and  when  they  do,  they  are  spoiled  for  farm  work.  They 
remain  in  the  towns :  they  are  for  the  most  part  unskilled  both 
by  nature  and  by  education ;  they  sink  to  some  lower  kind  of 
work,  usually  more  precarious  than  the  last,  or  to  no  work  at 
all ;  and  they  simply  swell  the  congestion  of  the  cities  and  join 
the  innumerable  army  of  loafers.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point 
that,  though  the  best  of  them— those  who  become  policemen  or 
railway  men,  for  instance — do  really  regenerate  the  towns  by 
the  introduction  of  new  and  wholesome  blood,  and  sturdiness  of 
body  and  character,  the  greater  number  are  no  use  to  the  towns 
in  the  long  run,  if  at  all.  In  a  couple  of  generations,  if  not 
much  sooner,  they  sink  to  the  town  level  of  character  and 
physique ;  and  I  am  told,  by  hard-working  clergy  and  others  in 
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South  and  East  London,  that  the  most  dismal  quarters  in  their 
districts  are  full  of  those  whose  parents  or  grandparents  came  in 
from  the  country,  and  gradually  sank  from  want  of  work  or 
from  failure  in  the  competition  for  it,  in  many  cases  having 
been  ousted  from  the  place  by  more  recent  immigrants  from 
the  land. 

The  same  story  which  comes  from  London  comes  from  the 
great  towns  of  the  north  and  midlands,  and  even  from  the 
smaller  towns,  where  the  same  conditions  of  physical  and  moral 
decline,  and  congestion  of  population  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
demand  for  labour,  are  repeated  in  various  degrees,  roughly  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  town.  And  even  if  it  be  granted 
that  the  towns  are  still  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  the  new 
blood  flowing  in  from  the  country,  though  its  quality  declines 
so  fast,  yet  it  is  evident  that  if  the  flow  goes  on  long  at  its 
present  rate,  the  source  must  soon  become  exhausted ;  for  I  must 
repeat  that  it  is  no  exaggeration,  but  literal  fact,  confirmed  by 
the  census  returns  all  over  England,  and  by  evidence  impartially 
and  skilfully  collected  by  many  independent  inquirers,  that  it 
is  the  young  men  who  are  leaving,  and  that  therefore  their 
children,  the  children  of  the  present  generation,  will  be  town 
children,  instead  of  country  children ;  and  the  supply  of  country 
children,  who  might  be  expected  to  bring  their  fresh  blood  into 
the  towns,  is  falling  shorter  and  shorter.  Further,  in  so  far  as 
the  cause  of  migration  is  the  desire  of  higher  wages,  and  con* 
sequently  of  increased  prosperity,  the  immigrants  are  mostly 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Let  me  quote  one  of  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard’s  correspondents. 

“  I  have  come  into  communication  with  several  young  men  and  lads 
whose  parents  have,  it  appears,  all  come  up  from  the  country  some 
years  ago.  They  were  attracted  to  London  when  young  by  the  large 
wages,  which  they  find  wholly  inadequate  directly  they  collect  house* 
hold  cares  around  them.  Most  of  them  know  that  in  the  country  they 
would  be  in  better  health,  better  in  pocket,  in  conditions  of  work,  in 
fact  in  everything,  but — and  here  they  come,  as  it  were,  to  a  blank 
wall — how,  and  in  what  capacity  can  they  live  if  they  return  ?  .  .  . 
and  so,  like  dumb,  driven  cattle,  they  keep  at  it,  slaving  and  toiling 
and  shortening  their  lives,  as  well  as  assisting  in  the  degeneration  in 
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health  and  stature  of  the  race  of  which  we  in  past  years  have  been 
proud  to  boast.”  ^ 

The  writer  is  speaking,  too,  of  the  best,  not  the  worst,  of  the 
immigrants  who  take  to  unskilled  labour;  and  if  we  study 
Mr.  Rowntree's  book  on  Poverty  in  large  towns,  we  find  that  the 
wages  of  unskilled  labour  in  a  large  town,  such  as  York,  are  not 
sufficient  to  keep  a  man  with  two  or  three  children  up  to  the 
level  even  of  the  barest  physical  efficiency,  much  less  to  provide 
any  comfort  or  pleasure.  They  pay  high  rent,  their  provisions 
cost  more,  and  they  have  to  pay  highly  for  many  things  which, 
in  the  country,  they  either  got  free  or  produced  at  trivial  cost 
in  their  own  gardens.  Let  me  insist,  then,  that  the  extent  to 
which  the  influx  recruits  the  towns  or  is  good  for  towns  in  the 
long  run  is  generally  immensely  exaggerated ;  and  that,  whether 
it  is  exaggerated  or  not,  the  source  of  the  influx  is  rapidly 
becoming,  not  only  exhausted  in  quantity,  but  greatly  im¬ 
poverished  in  quality,  because  only  the  poorest  quality  remains 
at  home  in  the  country.  When  we  consider  the  general  degene¬ 
racy  in  physique  and  tone  that  necessarily  results  from  this,  we 
cannot  fail  to  regud  the  question  in  a  serious  light.  If  town 
life  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  some  degree  of  degeneration, 
especially  in  the  labouring  class — and  this  is  beyond  dispute, — 
if  the  countrymen  who  come  into  the  towns  themselves  fall 
victims  to  this  degeneration  very  rapidly,  and  if,  further,  the 
life  of  the  country  districts  is  itself  being  impoverished  by  the 
loss  of  its  best  men,  themselves  soon  to  become  far  inferior, 
where  are  we  to  look  for  the  physique  and  tone  of  the  race  ? 

I  pass  on  to  the  effects  of  the  migration  on  the  country 
districts  and  on  agriculture.  On  every  hand  comes  the  same 
complaint  from  the  farmers — that  labour  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain ;  that  only  the  old,  the  idle,  and  the  incapable  are  left ; 
that  the  boys  all  go  off  to  the  towns,  and  are  no  good  if  they 
return ;  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  interest  in  work  on  the 
part  of  those  who  remain,  as  compared  with  former  days ;  that 
the  boys  and  men  simply  will  not  take  the  pains  to  learn  the 
more  skilled  kinds  of  farm  work;  and  that  if  their  master 
'  Rural  England,  toL  il,  p.  446. 
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speaks  to  them  they  are  off  at  once,  and  he  is  left  without 
labourers ;  indeed,  they  will  depart  without  notice  or  provocation 
even  at  the  most  critical  times — at  hay-making  or  harvest, — 
careless  alike  of  their  employers’  interests  and  their  own 
promises.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  young  men  remain 
bachelors,  and  "  bachelors  can  put  all  their  goods  on  their  back 
and  be  off  in  an  hour :  ”  and  as  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  risk 
this,  he  has  to  put  up  with  such  work  as  the  men  will  give ;  he 
can  no  longer  enforce  thoroughness ;  and  the  result  of  this  and 
of  the  scarcity  of  labour  together  is  not  only  that  large  parts  of 
nine  farms  out  of  ten  are  going  out  of  cultivation,  but  that  such 
cultivation  as  there  is  is  far  below  the  standard  of  old  times, 
and  infinitely  below  what  might  be  the  standard  in  these  days 
of  extended  scientific  study  of  agriculture.  Before  we  consider 
causes  and  remedies,  let  us  realize  what  this  means  to  the 
nation.  It  means  that,  whereas  we  might  produce  a  very  large 
proportion  indeed  of  our  own  food  supply,  we  only  produce  a 
very  small  one ;  that  the  resources  of  the  country  are  being 
wasted  to  an  appalling  extent,  and  that  the  crisis  in  case  of  a 
war  at  our  own  doors  would  be  too  terrible  to  contemplate, 
even  with  all  that  the  navy  could  do.  (This  last  point  I  have 
no  time  to  discuss  now ;  but  I  may  suggest,  in  passing,  that 
perhaps  the  amount  that  the  navy  could  do  in  such  a  case  has 
been  overrated ;  they  could  not  even  secure  the  safe  arrival  of 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  supplies  that  might  come  from 
abroad ;  and  they  could  do  nothing  whatever  to  cause  foreign 
merchants  and  speculators  to  send  supplies,  if  political  reasons 
or  the  increased  risk  operated  the  other  way.)  In  1901  there 
was  a  great  diminution  (as  compared  with  the  previous  year)  in 
the  area  producing  the  regular  farm  crops  (wheat,  barley, 
turnips,  swedes,  mangold);  and  the  increase  in  the  area  producing 
]:)otatoes,  and  in  the  permanent  pastures,  was  not  by  any  means 
equal.  Further,  as  regards  permanent  pasture,  so  called,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  is  only  of  value  in  producing  food  for 
mankind  so  long  as  it  is  used  as  pasture  for  animals;  an 
increase  of  pasture  land  is  sheer  waste  unless  there  is  an  increase 
of  cattle  and  sheep.  But,  instead  of  this,  there  was  a  heavy  drop 
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in  these;  and  even  when  in  recent  years  there  has  been  an 
increase,  it  has  not  been  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
so-called  pasture.  Again,  it  is  calculated  that  we  spend  on 
imported  food  (per  head  of  population)  about  twelve  times  as 
much  as  Germany ;  and  though  it  is  not  possible  that  we  should 
produce  the  whole  of  our  own  food,  we  might  produce  a  great 
deal  more  than  we  do,  if  we  would  increase  the  area  of  land 
effectively  cultivated,  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  the  cultivation. 
There  is,  then,  a  constant  and  apparently  an  increasing  waste 
of  national  resources,  sufficient  to  constitute  in  time  a  grave 
national  peril,  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  is  the  flow  of  labour 
from  the  country,  where  it  is  sorely  needed,  to  the  towns, 
where  it  is  not,  and  where  temporary  demands  have  led  and 
are  leading  to  permanent  congestion. 

I  have  now  tried  to  explain  the  two  main  national  aspects  of 
the  problem — the  inevitable  degeneration  of  the  race,  and  the 
steady  waste  of  our  resources  and  diminution  in  self-supporting 
power.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  significance  of  these.  Their 
relative  importance  will  be  differently  estimated  by  different 
minds :  to  my  own,  the  first  is  the  most  momentous  and  urgent ; 
the  social  aspect  takes  priority  over  the  economic.  If  wo 
continue  to  produce  and  maintain  a  race  healthy  and  fresh  in 
mind  and  body,  we  need  not  fear  seriously  for  the  nation ;  and 
given  such  physical  and  mental  health,  there  is  no  risk  that 
national  resources  will  be  left  unused. 

Let  us  consider  next  the  causes,  real  and  alleged,  of  the 
depopulation  of  the  country  districta  In  the  end  they  are  all 
reducible  to  two — education,  with  that  independence  of  spirit 
which  has  been  produced  thereby;  and  wages,  and  even  the 
wages  question  is,  as  we  shall  see,  partly  bound  up  with  educa¬ 
tional  conditiona  One  or  two  other  causes,  which  are  often 
treated  separately,  are  really  reducible  to  these  abo.  I  will  take 
them  first 

On  every  side  the  farmers  tell  us  that  their  men  refuse 
to  do  any  work  on  Sunday,  however  little.  Now,  however 
good  a  Sabbatarian  a  farmer  may  be,  his  cows  must  be  milked 
on  Sunday  as  on  other  days ;  this  the  labourers  will  not  do,  and 
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fanners  are  put  to  the  greatest  straits.  In  many  cases  they 
lose  men  from  this  one  cause,  and  have  actually  to  give  up  a 
number  of  their  cattle  because  they  cannot  get  enough  milkers 
for  Sunday.  Nor  is  it  in  order  to  keep  the  sabbath  that  the 
men  refuse ;  Sunday  is  simply  a  day  of  idleness  and  recreation, 
and  very  few  of  them  in  proportion  (especially  of  the  younger 
ones)  attend  either  church  or  chapel.  The  refusal  is  due  to 
a  love  of  idle  pleasure,  for  which  education  is  at  least  indirectly 
and  in  part  responsible,  and  which  even  the  bribe  of  extra 
wages  is  powerless  to  counterbalance. 

Another  cause  of  the  migration  from  the  country  is  the  bad¬ 
ness  of  cottage  accommodation.  This  is  a  really  important  factor 
in  the  case,  and  it  is  a  very  reasonable  ground  for  complaint  and 
for  change  of  abode ;  for,  though  there  has  been  an  immense 
improvement  since  a  century  ago,  bad  accommodation  is  still  very 
common.  Not  so  very  long  ago  they  would  have  put  up  with 
this,  and  many  might  not  even  have  felt  the  discomfort  Now, 
education  has  changed  their  notions  of  life  and  of  comfort,  and, 
to  some  extent,  of  self-respect,  if  not  of  morality  in  the  narrower 
sense ;  and  the  men,  and  still  more  the  women,  refuse  to  live  in 
such  cottages  as  are  available,  or  to  marry  if  they  are  expected  to 
live  in  them.  There  is  also  a  strong  objection  in  many  districts 
to  the  system  of  "  tied  ”  cottages,  i.e.  cottages  let  to  the  tenant 
farmer  with  the  farm,  and  by  him  to  his  labourers,  so  that  the 
man  can  only  have  his  house  while  he  works  for  his  present 
employer,  and  his  independence  is  thus  greatly  fettered :  the 
farmers  naturally  prefer  this  system,  but  the  men  do  not. 

A  further  cause,  of  a  general  and  somewhat  vague  nature,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  survival  of  the  traditions  of  tyranny  by  the 
landlord  or  the  farmer — traditions  only  too  well  founded  on  fact 
in  many  instances ;  though,  I  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  and  under 
the  social  conditions  of  half  a  century  ago,  the  tyranny  was 
generally  beneficent,  and  made  for  morality  and  rough  justice. 
The  spirit  of  tyranny  is  happily  illustrated  by  a  political 
catechism  taught  in  a  Dorsetshire  village  somewhat  over  fifty 
years  ago  by  the  order  of  the  great  lady  of  the  place.  It  began, 
“  Of  what  use  are  the  laws  ? ”  Answer:  "To  confirm  the  rich  in 
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their  possessions,  and  to  restrain  the  vicious  poor.*’  But  now 
the  spirit  of  independence  is  in  the  air,  and  is  less  recognized  by 
some  squires  and  fanners  than  it  might  be.  As  often  happens 
when  there  is  a  revolt  against  undue  control,  it  becomes  a  revolt 
against  all  control,  and,  rather  than  submit  to  such  discipline  as 
is  necessary  for  a  farm  as  for  any  large  institution,  men  will 
depart  altogether. 

To  pass  on  to  the  educational  causes  of  the  migratory 
tendency,  every  one  knows  that  the  greatest  change  that  has 
come  over  the  labouring  population  in  the  last  half-century  or 
so  lies  in  the  fact  that  every  one  can  and  must  learn  to  read 
and  write.  In  this  way,  partly  through  the  reading-books  used 
at  school,  and  still  more  through  newspapers  and  story-books, 
unbounded  prospects  are  opened  up  to  the  young  mind,  which 
it  would  never  have  dreamed  of  before.  Many  reading-books  are 
full  of  the  boys  who  have  left  humble  homes,  fired  with  ambition, 
and  have  become  great ;  and  even  this  fact,  though,  of  course, 
the  young  rustic  does  not  argue  consciously  that  any  one  who 
leaves  home  will  become  great,  instils  secretly  the  poison  of 
restlessness :  no  one  ever  reads  stories  about  boys  who  became 
great  by  staying  at  home  and  following  the  plough.  The  news¬ 
papers,  especially  the  weekly  local  papers,  which  he  principally 
reads,  tell  the  rustic  of  every  kind  of  excitement  and  pleasure 
in  the  towns ;  they  are  full  of  snippets  of  sensational  news — all 
town  news :  there  is  nothing  so  exciting  in  the  country.  Nor 
do  the  story-books  given  him  by  the  schoolmaster  or  the  clergy¬ 
men  add  any  glamour  to  the  humdrum  rustic  life.  And  further, 
not  only  from  all  literature  that  he  gets,  but  from  every  one  on 
all  hands,  he  gathers  that  the  farm  labourer,  the  ploughboy.  “  is 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  social  scale;  others  despise  his 
condition,  and  so  he  despises  it  himself ;  ”  he  will  not  learn  to 
perform  such  work  as  well  as  it  might  be  performed — hence  the 
farmer’s  complaint  that  the  boys  refuse  to  be  taught — and  he 
yearns  for  the  excitement,  the  pleasures,  of  which  hr  reads,  and 
of  which  he  is  told  by  his  brothers  or  friends  when  they  return 
from  the  towns  for  a  few  days’  holiday.  One  of  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard’s  Devonshire  witnesses  says — 
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**  The  policeman  or  the  London  porter,  who  is  a  native  of  Dartmoor  or 
of  some  neighbouring  village,  returns  home  on  bis  holiday  wearing 
rings  and  an  Albert  chain,  to  fill  the  ears  of  listeners  with  fine  stories, 
which  so  stir  their  imaginations  that  they  are  never  content  until  they 
have  also  set  out  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  towns.” 

In  every  district  one  might  hear  the  same  tale ;  and  though,  in 
fact,  it  is  only  a  small  proportion  of  those  who  go  who  are 
really  justified  in  telling  fine  tales  or  showing  evidence  of 
prosperity,  this  fact  escapes  the  notice  of  those  to  whom  any 
change  may  mean  improvement  of  social  position  (for  social 
distinctions  are  very  strong  among  labouring  men),  and  none  at 
any  rate  can  mean  any  social  loss — so,  at  least,  they  are  taught 
to  think.  Indeed,  the  mere  fact  of  being  better  educated  than 
their  fathers  make  them  unwilling  to  remain  at  their  fathers’ 
work  in  the  fields.  The  schoolmaster  is,  in  some  measure, 
directly  responsible.  Usually  town  bred,  he  tells  the  backward 
boy  that  ”  he  is  only  fit  to  be  a  clodhopper,”  and  encourages  the 
better  boy  with  the  hope  of  something  better  than  the  plough- 
tail,  and  in  his  teaching  and  manner  often  unconsciously  reveals 
his  opinion  of  the  exiguous  merit  of  a  farm  labourer’s  life.  (The 
clergy  are,  I  think,  less  guilty  in  this  respect,  and,  though  they 
help  the  better  boys  to  get  every  kind  of  situation,  they  are  not 
responsible  either  for  encouraging  the  majority  of  those  who  go 
to  depart,  or  for  the  idea  that  the  work  is  contemptible.)  Even 
more  than  the  boys,  however,  the  girls  despise  the  rustic  life : 
they  leave  the  country  never  to  return  for  good ;  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  young  women  despise  the  ploughman  is  quite 
enough  in  itself  to  drive  the  young  men  to  the  towns.  Further, 
those  who  do  not  actually  go,  or  who  do  not  go  at  once,  attempt 
a  kind  of  spurious  imitation,  in  the  villages,  of  those  external 
fruits  of  prosperity  which  they  expect  they  would  get  in  the 
towns,  and  which  seem  to  them  so  desirable — showiness  in 
dress,  ”  loudness  ”  in  manner,  an  independent  air  towards  their 
masters  or  their  social  superiors,  and  daintiness  as  to  what  work 
they  will  or  will  not  do.  Mr.  Rider  Haggard’s  book  contains  a 
number  of  anecdotes  which  illustrate  this.  A  Nottinghamshire 
farmer  tells  Mr.  Haggard  that  “  one  in  his  employ  wore  a  collar 
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so  high  and  stiff  that  it  interfered  with  his  work.  His  master 
told  him  that  he  must  leave  it  off  or  go.  He  replied,  ‘  I’ll  go.’ 
And  he  went.”  A  Warwickshire  labourer  left  his  master  because 
he  was  required  to  sow  soot  over  the  fields — a  regular  part  of 
every  gardener’s  work,  and  of  most  labourers’.  All  that  his  men 
want,  an  Oxfordshire  witness  says,  is  “to  get  home  in  the 
evening  and  put  on  a  nice  suit,  and  walk  about  with  a  little 
cane  in  their  hands, — and  they  won’t  do  any  of  the  most  neces¬ 
sary  jobs,  if  they  have  by  any  chance  to  be  done  in  the  evening.” 

Now,  I  should  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  say  that  the 
growth  of  an  independent  spirit,  thinking  for  itself  and  grovnng 
in  resoluteness  and  self-respect  was  a  bad  thing,  even  if  it  had 
to  pass  through  an  awkward  transition  stage.  But  can  the 
present  process  be  considered  such  ? — a  total  loss  of  respect  for 
others,  and  a  self-respect  which  makes  mainly  for  idleness, 
refusal  to  learn,  and  an  ugly  sort  of  swagger,  seem  to  me  to  be 
a  very  different  thing,  and  to'  point  in  the  direction  of  no  growth 
or  development  at  all  These  are  not  the  boys  who  will  do  well 
when  they  do  get  into  the  towns.  All  the  tendencies  we  are 
considering  are  assisted  by  the  facilities  of  transit  which 
railways  and  excursions  of  all  kinds  nowadays  afford.  The 
excursion  only  shows  the  attractive  and  pleasurable  side  of  the 
town,  and  the  uncritical  mind  unconsciously  gets  to  think  of 
town  life  as  a  life  of  pleasure.^  And  further,  when  the  desire 
for  moving  comes  upon  a  man,  he  knows  that  even  from  remote 
country  districts  he  can  reach  London  as  quickly  as  his  grand¬ 
father  used  to  reach  the  market  or  the  hiring-fair.  All  the 
changes  of  modem  life  suggest  and  foster  the  search  for  excite¬ 
ment,  company,  and  pleasure.  Nothing  suggests  a  quiet, 

'  William  Cobbett  himself  writes :  “  After  my  first  risit  to  Portsmouth,  I 
returned  once  more  to  the  plough,  but  I  was  spoiled  for  a  farmer.  I  had,  before 
my  Portsmouth  adventure,  never  known  any  other  ambition  than  that  of  surpassing 
my  brothers  in  the  different  labours  of  the  field ;  but  it  was  quite  otherwise  now. 
1  sighed  for  a  sight  of  the  world ;  the  things  in  which  I  had  taken  the  most  delight 
were  neglected ;  the  singing  of  the  birds  grew  insipid,  and  even  the  heart-cheering 
cry  of  the  hounds,  after  which  I  used  to  fly  from  my  work,  bound  over  the  fields, 
and  dash  through  brake  and  coppice,  was  heard  with  the  most  torpid  indifference.” 
And  the  restlessness  which  led  Mr.  Cobbett  to  great  things,  leads  meaner  men  at 
least  to  long  for  the  delights  and  excitements  which  country  life  cannot  give. 
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hard-working  country  life,  or  gives  any  interest  in  the  country  at 
alL  The  love  of  nature,  for  instance,  is  not  in  any  way  brought 
home  to  the  boys  and  girls  under  our  present  educational 
system,  for  the  system  is  constructed  for  the  towns  and  in  the 
towns,  and  is  applied  unmodified  to  the  country.  The  school¬ 
masters  and  mistresses  are  themselves  very  largely  town  bred, 
drilled  into  a  wooden  system  of  teaching,  and  bored  to  death  by 
country  life, — quite  incapable  of  revealing  in  it  the  interests  and 
joys  which  they  have  never  felt.  Further,  in  one  way  our 
educational  system  positively  discourages  any  capacity  for  farm 
work ;  for  the  boys  are  now  kept  at  school  till  an  age  when, 
by  the  unanimous  agreement  of  farmers,  landlords,  and  other 
observers,  it  is  too  late  for  them  really  to  take  to  the  work. 
“  They  will  never  do  men’s  work  at  twenty,”  every  one  alike 
says,  “  unless  they  begin  boys’  work  at  ten.”  "  They  will  never 
really  manage  animals,  unless  they  begin  when  they  have  to 
climb  into  the  manger  to  put  the  horse’s  collar  on.”  So  that 
not  only,  for  want  of  young  boys,  has  much  boys’  work  to  be 
done  by  men,  but  the  boys,  while  remaining  two  or  three  or  four 
years  longer  at  school,  are  being  incapacitated  for  doing  men’s 
work  when  the  time  comes.  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain  the 
fact,  or  attempt  to  do  so,  in  the  time  at  my  disposal ;  but  of  the 
fact  itself,  no  doubt  can  possibly  be  entertained  by  any  clear¬ 
headed  observer,  and  there  is  virtually  no  dissentient  voice  in 
the  whole  chorus  of  persons  connected  with  the  land  on  this 
point,  from  the  earliest  agricultural  commissions  down  to  Mr. 
Haggard’s  investigations. 

It  is  impossible,  then,  not  to  feel  that  our  improved  system 
of  education  has  failed  to  result  as  it  was  intended  to  do.  A  good 
system  should,  of  course,  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  also  awaken  the  interest  and  intelligence ;  it  should  lead  to 
the  intelligent  performance  of  what  was  before  less  intelligently 
done,  to  brightness  of  life  and  of  work,  to  contentment  as  long 
as  good  work  is  well  done,  and  to  honourable  ambition  to  excel 
in  such  work.  When  the  result  is  that  good  work  is  despised, 
honourable  ambition  extinguished,  and  idleness  and  pleasure¬ 
seeking  are  all  that  is  suggested  by  the  newly  opened  paths  of 
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literatare  and  the  new  facilities  for  seeing  more  of  the  world,  it 
is  clear  that  something  is  wrong.  We  need  an  education  that 
shall  suggest  other  ideals  than  these — a  religious  education  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  But  as  to  religion,  what  are  we 
told  on  all  hands  ?  That  the  influence  of  the  clergy  with  the 
rustic  was  never  less,  that  churches  and  chapels  were  never  so 
badly  attended,  and  that  the  old  simple  piety  has  decayed  to 
make  room  for  that  search  for  pleasure  which  is  the  unspoken 
principle  of  the  lives  of  nearly  all  of  us.  To  show  that  I  am  not 
unduly  pessimistic,  let  me  quote  one  or  two  other  witnesses. 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard  is  reporting  his  interview  with  Dr.  Killick, 
“  an  exceptionally  able  and  clearheaded  man,  medical  officer  of 
health  for  the  parish  and  district  of  Williton,”  in  Somerset. 

“  Turning  to  another  matter,  he  was  of  opinion  that,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  the  clergy  were  not  popular,  and  that  the  trust  and  belief  in 
an  overruling  and  personal  Providence  was  dying  out  of  the  hearts  of 
the  rising  generation  of  villagers.  Among  their  fathers  this  had  been 
a  strong  and  constant,  a  living  factor  in  their  lives.  It  was  this  trust, 
with  the  patience  which  it  bred,  that  in  the  past  had  enabled  them  to 
bear  their  trials  and  privations  with  so  little  murmuring.  Now,  he 
thought,  things  were  different,  and  the  young  people,  unfettered  for 
the  most  part  by  religious  considerations,  were  determined  to  lead  the 
easiest  and  pleasantest  life  which  lay  within  their  reach.” 

Or  take  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Forrester,  the  agent  of  Lord 
Portman’s  Dorsetshire  estates : — 

“  Mr.  Forrester  seemed  to  think  that  the  want  of  religious  feeling 
that  is  so  marked  a  symptom  of  the  day,  had  much  to  do  with  the  dis< 
content  of  these  people  at  the  conditions  of  their  life.  Lack  of 
principle  was  at  the  root  of  it.” 

Again,  Mr.  Ehtggard  and  General  Booth  agree  that — 

there  is  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  the  young  to  escape  observation. 
They  want  to  get  away  from  the  parson,  and  from  public  opinion. 
They  don't  want  everybody  to  know  what  they  are  doing  ;  and  in  the 
great  cities  they  can  do  this.” 

Mr.  Eminson,  a  Lincolnshire  doctor  of  wide  experience,  traces 
the  same  evils  to  the  same  cause.  And  if  I  were  not  convinced 
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before,  the  amount  of  evidence  I  reviewed  before  getting  to 
work  at  this  paper  would  have  convinced  me  that  the  crisis 
which  we  call  agricultural  or  educational  is  at  bottom  a  moral 
and  religious  one :  and  that  though  for  a  few  acute  or  lofty 
minds  it  may  be  possible  to  base  a  noble  and  a  dutiful  life  on 
ethical  theory  and  natural  instinct,  yet  for  most  men  there  are 
in  practice  but  two  alternatives — the  simple,  strong,  and  child* 
like  piety  of  real  Christianity,  ecclesiastical  or  unecclesiastical,  on 
the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  the  pursuit,  conscious  or  uncon¬ 
scious,  of  pleasure  and  inclination.  It  is  here  that  the  seriousness 
of  the  problem  lies,  and  no  remedy  can  be  more  than  a  palliative 
which  does  not  go  down  to  the  root 
I  must  mention  briefly  the  matter  of  wages.  The  wages  of 
the  farm  labourer  were  never  so  high  as  they  are,  nor  was  his 
general  condition  ever  so  prosperous.  Now  and  then  he  may 
have  difficulties  through  illness ;  but,  taking  regular  work  and 
harvest  and  other  extras  all  into  account,  the  evidence  shows  that 
he  gets  all  round  in  most  districts — there  are,  of  course,  a  few 
exceptions — little  less,  and  sometimes  more,  than  £l  a  week,  and 
that  this  is  enough  to  keep  him  and  his  family  in  decency  and 
comfort.  Owing  to  school  regulations,  his  children  begin  to  earn 
money  later  than  they  did,  and  women  nowadays  generally 
decline  to  work  at  all,  though  in  some  districts  a  good  deal  of 
needlework,  knitting,  gloving,  eta,  is  still  done.  But  all  round 
the  wages  are  more  than  a  living  wage,  and  equivalent  in  value 
perhaps  to  half  as  much  again  in  the  towns.  But  the  larger 
wage  still  attracts  them  ;  even  if  it  is  of  less  value,  they  like  the 
handling  of  the  larger  sums,  and,  unless  the  farmers  can  give  the 
larger  sums,  this  cause  of  migration  is  bound  to  continue.  But 
the  farmers  cannot  do  so.  We  are  a  free-trade  country,  in  face 
of  protection  in  every  other  country;  and  the  consequent 
pressure  of  foreign  competition  keeps  prices  down  so  low  that 
to  raise  wages  farther  would  mean  bankruptcy  to  the  farmer 
and  probably  to  the  landowner  also,  under  our  present  system  of 
land  tenure.  I  do  not  think  a  return  to  protection  is  either 
desirable  or  possible ;  but  unless  some  relief  can  be  given  to  the 
owners  and  tenants  of  the  land,  the  wages  question  is  insoluble. 
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Several  ways  of  relief  have  been  suggested,  which  I  will 
mention  later. 

I  have  now  tried  to  enumemte  and  illustrate  the  principal 
causes  of  the  present  difficulty.  I  must  next  mention  briefly 
some  of  the  proposed  remedies.  There  are  many  suggestions  for 
the  increase  of  the  labourer’s  interest  in  life  in  the  country  and 
the  improvement  of  his  material  condition.  The  desire  for 
better  cottage  accommodation  is  a  thoroughly  healthy  one,  and 
imperatively  demands  satisfaction.  But  cottage  building  is 
shown  on  all  hands  to  be  a  hopelessly  unremunerative  invest* 
ment,  if  not  a  dead  loss ;  and  the  simple  truth  is  that  neither 
squires  nor  farmers  can  aflbrd  it,  except  in  the  rare  instances 
where  they  are  men  of  large  substance  independently  of  the 
land,  and  take  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  improving  their  estates 
without  hoping  ifor  return.  Acts  of  Parliament  give  certain 
facilities  for  borrowing  money  for  the  purpose ;  but  they  do  not 
really  meet  the  case,  because  Acts  of  Parliament  cannot  encourage 
unremunerative  investment,  and  therefore  each  Act  makes  con* 
ditions  which  render  it  practically  ineflective  because  they 
attempt  to  make  the  investment  remunerative.  It  seems,  how* 
ever,  possible  that  under  certain  conditions  cottages  with  small 
holdings  attached  may  be  built  so  that  the  two  together  are 
remunerative,  and,  if  so,  there  is  an  opening. 

A  second  proposal  for  rendering  the  country  more  attractive 
is  the  proposal  to  extend  the  system  of  allotments  as  far  as 
possible,  giving  every  labourer  at  a  moderate  rent  a  piece  of 
ground  (in  addition  to  his  ordinary  cottage  garden),  which  he 
can  cultivate  in  his  spare  time,  either  to  support  his  family  or  to 
sell  the  produce  and  increase  his  income.  Such  an  allotment  can 
only  be  of  a  size  which  will  occupy  the  labourer’s  spare  time 
and  will  not  encroach  on  the  time  he  is  bound  to  give  to 
his  master :  from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre  will  be  the  area  of  the 
largest  allotments.  It  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  a 
careful  man  can  make  such  an  allotment  pay,  even  if  he  is 
chaiged  rent  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  current  rent  of  the 
surrounding  lemd,  and  can  even  make  £3  or  £4  a  year  profit ; 
the  holding  of  an  allotment  may  also  make  him  to  some 
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extent  more  contented  to  remain  where  he  is  in  the  slack 
season  of  farm  work,  during  which  the  farmer  often  temporarily 
ceases  to  employ  and  pay  his  men,  or  some  of  them ;  further,  an 
allotment  efficiently  cultivated  produces  often  much  more  in 
proportion  than  land  farmed  as  land  generally  is  farmed,  and  if 
the  allotment  holders  combine  to  share  the  expense  of  sending 
to  market  the  com  or  vegetables  which  they  grow,  the  outgoings 
will  be  diminished.  Dean  Stubbs,  when  rector  of  Granborough, 
let  out  his  glebe  in  allotments,  one  of  which  he  kept  himself, 
and  the  results  were  extraordinarily  successful  from  the  economic 
point  of  view.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  allotments  are 
really  capable  of  keeping  the  labourer  to  the  land ;  in  a  sense,  it 
is  true  to  say  that  they  do  not  really  add  to  his  wages,  for  the 
profit  he  makes  on  his  allotment  is  made  by  extra  work  and 
hard  work  ;  and  they  do  not  touch  the  root  of  the  matter — the 
desire  for  excitement  or  pleasure,  whether  in  the  form  of  idleness 
or  positive  enjoyment. 

A  third  proposal,  the  proposal  to  extend  the  system  of  small 
holdings  wherever  possible,  stands  on  a  different  footing,  since 
it  gives  the  labourer  a  strong  personal  interest  and  stake  in  the 
land.  The  proposal  is  the  gradual  substitution  of  small 
holdings,  arable  or  pasture,  up  to  about  fifty  acres,  for  the 
present  system  of  moderate-sized  or  large  farms  let  to  a  single 
tenant  The  holdings  may  either  be  rented  from  the  landowner, 
or  bought  outright  or  by  instalments :  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  most  desirable  method,  and 
probably  a  different  answer  would  have  to  be  given  in  different 
districts  and  different  individual  cases.  But  this  I  have  no  time 
to  discuss.  The  result  of  the  change  wherever  it  was  carried 
out  would  be  that,  instead  of  the  whole  lands  of  a  village  being 
rented  and  farmed  by  one  or  two  large  farmers,  there  would  be 
a  large  number  of  small  holders,  each  working  just  so  much 
land  (for  this  is  the  natural  and  proper  limit)  as  he  and  his 
family  can  cultivate  together.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown, 
in  many  cases,  that,  under  this  system,  under  which  each  holder 
depends  for  his  subsistence  on  his  land,  cultivation  is  immeasur¬ 
ably  better  performed ;  the  holders  can  make  fair  or  good  profits. 
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if  they  are  hardworking  and  sober;  they  have  a  real  interest  in 
the  country ;  the  virtues  of  the  yeoman  character  return,  and 
the  desire  to  migrate  disappears.  The  cases  which  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard  investigated  prove  this  completely.  Others  might  be 
added,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  his  account  of  the  small 
holdings  on  Major  Poore’s  estates  at  Winterlow,  in  Wiltshire,  and 
on  Sir  R.  Pearce  Edgecumbe’s  estate  near  Martinstown,  in  Dorset ; 
of  the  striking  success  of  small  holdings  (mainly  devoted,  in  this 
instance,  to  fruit  farming)  at  Catshill,  in  Worcestershire,  and  of 
a  similar  success  on  Lord  Carrington’s  property  in  Lincolnshire 
and  Norfolk.  In  all  these  cases  the  population  increases  when 
all  around  it  is  diminishing;  and  from  a  number  of  other 
quarters  similar  evidence  comes,  of  the  tendency  of  small  holdings 
to  retain  the  people  on  the  land.  What  is  the  reason  ?  It  is 
the  magic  of  ownership — that  deeply  rooted  feature  of  human 
nature  to  which  Aristotle  conclusively  appealed  against  systems 
of  communism,  and  to  which  we  may  equally  appeal  against  the 
present  system  of  tenant  farmers  matched  with  uninterested  and 
careless  labourers.  Incidentally,  besides  an  incredibly  increased 
rate  of  produce,  it  is  found  also  that  the  small  holdings  develops 
the  habit  of  mutual  help — a  virtue  which  often  seems  on  the 
point  of  extinction  in  the  labouring  class ;  and  that  the  posses* 
sion  or  prospect  of  such  holdings  makes  men  contented  to  marry 
and  settle  down,  while  a  large  family  is  a  positive  help  and  not 
a  hindrance. 

There  are,  however,  conditions  which  limit  the  universal 
applicability  of  this  system.  It  is  not  suitable,  in  the  first  place, 
to  every  kind  of  land ;  certainly  not  to  the  poorest  land.  On 
very  poor  land  the  small-holder  is  too  much  worn  out  by  the 
labour  required  to  make  a  profit,  and  the  system  is  therefore 
undesirable  in  such  a  case.  In  the  second  place,  under  the  present 
conditions  of  railway  rates,  eta,  which  favour  foreign  produce 
at  the  expense  of  British,  there  must  be  co-operation  among  the 
small-holders  for  the  distribution  and  carriage  of  their  surplus 
produce,  and  for  certain  other  purposes.  Lord  Carrington’s  small¬ 
holders  and  others  have  shown  the  possibility  and  effectiveness 
of  this ;  and  if  Mr.  Haggard’s  State-managed  Agricultural  Post 
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could  be  inaugurated,  a  great  step  would  have  been  taken. 
Thirdly,  there  must  be  a  readiness  to  adopt  scientific  methods  of 
farming  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  soil  and  replenish  it 
with  the  constituents  required  to  make  it  fruitful  enough  to 
give  a  good  crop  every  year.  But,  given  these  conditions,  the 
system  has  everything  to  commend  it :  it  makes  the  most  of  the 
soil;  and,  above  all,  it  makes  the  most  of  the  men,  both  in 
respect  of  character  and  by  keeping  up  the  supply  of  healthy 
country-grown  human  beings.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  the  future 
of  English  farming  lies  between  the  two  alternatives  of  enormous 
farms  held  by  joint-stock  companies,  with  a  great  deal  of 
machinery  and  highly  paid  labour,  the  labourers  being  few  but 
highly  trained;  and  the  extension  of  small  holdings:  but  of 
these  alternatives  the  former  would  not  check  the  depopulation 
of  the  country,  would  probably  produce  little  if  at  all  more  than 
the  present  system,  would  always  afford  at  best  a  precarious 
investment,  and  would  place  agriculture  at  the  mercy  of 
speculators,  who  might  or  might  not  continue  it,  without  regard 
to  national  concerns;  and  the  small-holdings  system,  which  was 
almost  universal  in  many  parts  of  England  a  few  centuries  ago, 
has  none  of  these  disadvantages.  It  disappeared  from  England 
through  the  buying  out  of  the  small-holders  by  the  larger  or  by 
the  more  prosperous  of  themselves  at  a  time  of  agricultural 
prosperity  ;  and  it  sorely  needs  to  be  brought  back.  But  there 
are  great  difficulties  in  the  way.  Both  landowners  and  land- 
agents  are  strongly  against  the  system :  the  latter,  chiefiy  on 
account  of  the  trouble  it  would  give  them ;  the  former,  both  on 
this  account  and  because  it  would  diminish  their  own  nominal 
control,  though  where  the  holdings  are  rented  they  would  get  a 
better  rent,  and  where  they  are  bought  would  get  a  fixed  sum 
worth  at  least  as  much  as  the  value  of  the  holdings  as  at 
present  cultivated.  Again,  the  process  of  the  transfer  of  owner¬ 
ship  of  land  is  very  tiresome  and  costly,  though  very  profitable 
to  lawyers;  and  the  number  of  transfers  which  the  system 
would  entail  at  the  start  would  therefore  prove  very  expensive, 
unless  a  simple  system  of  land  registration  were  introduced. 
These  two  classes  of  objection,  however,  might  be  got  over  by 
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the  assistance  of  a  strong  Government,  even  though  the  House  of 
Lords  consists  mainly  of  landowners  and  lawyers.  A  greater 
difficulty  is  the  provision  of  the  funds  necessary  to  start  the 
system  on  any  large  scale ;  both  to  aid  the  holders  to  purchase 
and  stock  the  farms,  and  the  landowners  or  holders  to  erect  the 
necessary  buildings  on  each  holding.  This  could  no  doubt  be 
done  to  some  extent  by  government  and  county  council  loans 
under  the  provisions  of  the  present  Small  Holdings  Act;  but 
those  provisions  need  both  extension  and  modification.  There 
is,  however,  no  reason  why  a  system  should  not  be  devised  for 
the  benefit  of  English  agiiculture,  as  for  that  of  Irish ;  and  the 
matter  is  at  least  as  important  as  some  (I  do  not  say  all)  of  the 
so-called  imperial  matters  on  which  millions  are  annually  spent 
with  very  little  return. 

I  do  not  think,  then,  that  the  difficulties  are  insuperable. 
Of  course  the  system  must  not  be  forced — nothing  forced 
ever  really  answers  in  England;  but  if  it  is  encouraged 
and  extended  by  judicious  influence  wherever  it  exists,  and 
if  every  legal  and  practical  difficulty  is  as  far  as  possible 
removed,  and  every  facility  offered,  I  think  that  in  the 
extension  of  this  system  lies  the  best  hope  for  the  prospects  of 
English  agriculture.  Readers  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard’s  book  will 
see  that  a  few  (though  only  a  very  small  minority)  of  his 
witnesses  are  against  it ;  in  nearly  every  case  this  was  because 
it  had  not  answered  in  their  district  a  generation  or  two 
ago :  but  this  argument  comes  to  very  little  when  we  consider 
the  enormous  advance  in  the  resources  and  methods  opened  by 
science  in  recent  years  to  agriculturalists,  completely  changing 
the  conditions  of  the  problem,'  though  as  often  as  not  the 
incredible  obstinacy  and  dullness  of  the  British  farmer,  as  he  is, 
will  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  to  them.  The  worst  that 
could  be  said  of  the  prospects  of  small  holdings  is  that  a  good 
system  of  agricultural  technical  education  must  go  along  with 
them. 

As  to  the  wages  question,  given  small  holdings  the  problem 
disappears;  but  as  this  system  is  not  likely  ever  to  become 
universal,  and  will  not  for  some  time  become  general,  we  have 
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to  consider  how  the  farmer  and  landowner  can  be  relieved  of 
their  burdens  in  such  a  way  os  to  enable  them  to  pay  the 
labourer  more.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  question  that  the 
present  incidence  of  rates  and  taxes  lays  an  excessive  share  of 
the  burden  on  the  holders  and  farmers  of  land  as  compared  with 
the  possessors  of  money  or '  the  owners  of  factories  and  other 
kinds  of  remunerative  property.  No  one  can  investigate  the 
matter  without  concluding  that  the  present  distribution  involves 
the  greatest  injustice,  and  that  a  juster  system  would  give  great 
relief  and  enable  the  payment  of  higher  wages.  Unfortunately 
there  is  a  rooted  notion  in  the  minds  of  most  people  that 
anything  done  in  this  direction  is  bound  simply  to  put  money 
into  the  landlord’s  pocket,  and  I  have  little  hope  of  any  very 
thorough  reform,  though  the  notion  in  question  has  scarcely  any 
justification.  One  thing  only,  however,  I  would  suggest :  that  a 
mere  dole,  like  that  recently  given,  does  not  meet  the  case ;  no 
amount  of  doles  can  reconcile  men  to  injustice  in  a  system  as  a 
whole,  or  lead  them  to  change  their  system  of  payment  of  wagea 
Something  more  reliable  and  more  satisfactory  to  the  moral 
sense  is  required.  I  should  like  to  suggest  something,  also,  about 
tithe — the  heaviest  of  all  agricultural  burdens,  which  certainly 
ought  not  now  to  be  laid,  as  it  is  almost  entirely,  on  agriculture, 
though  it  was  rightly  so  laid  when  most  property  was  in  land. 
Whatever  the  history  of  it  as  an  institution  may  be,  the  present 
iniquity  and  mischief  of  the  system  cries  out  for  amendment ; 
but  I  forbear  to  dwell  here  on  so  thorny  a  subject.  The  idea 
that  landlords  and  farmers  might  try  the  experiment  of  giving 
high  wages,  and  so  secure  and  keep  better  men  (such  a  plan 
having  been  found  to  be  true  economy  in  the  case  of  a  number 
of  other  industries)  rests  on  a  false  analogy.  Landlords  and 
farmers  have  seldom  the  capital  of  industrial  kings,  and  cannot 
afford  a  heavy  outlay,  the  return  for  which  must  be  awaited 
with  a  good  deal  of  patience. 

I  pass  over  all  the  schemes  for  garden  cities,  the  general 
transplantation  of  factories  to  the  villages,  and  other  such 
designs  for  the  repopulation  of  the  country  and  the  depopulation 
of  the  town.  They  may  work  well  in  some  instances,  and 
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of  course,  any  experiment  is  worth  trying ;  but  I  rather  doubt 
whether  they  can  ever  become  general  enough  to  solve  the 
difficulty  before  us.  I  pass  over  also  the  proposals  for 
profit-sharing  arrangements  between  masters  and  men,  not 
because  they  are  not  good  in  theory,  but  because  in  practice 
there  are  few  instances  of  conspicuous  success,  if  any,  in  this 
direction ;  and  several  most  striking  instances  of  conspicuous 
failure. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  difficulty  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  long  continuance  of  education  unfits  boys  for 
the  land  might  well  be  got  over,  as  Mr.  Haggard  suggests,  by 
the  plan  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  Switzerland,  and  is 
also  in  vogue  in  many  other  places, — of  leaving  boys  much  more 
free  in  the  summer,  and  arranging  their  work  so  as  to  fall 
mainly  in  the  other  months.  But  this  is  the  least  of  the 
difficulties.  The  greatest  is  to  produce  a  race  of  masters  and 
mistresses  of  real  intelligence,  of  sympathy  with  the  country, 
with  human  ideals  and  a  knowledge  of  what  work  and  what  sort 
of  life  is  noble  and  desirable.  The  problem  is  to  educate  the 
masters ;  and  I  have  grave  fears  as  to  the  chances  of  doing  this. 
Apart  from  this,  however,  much  might  be  done,  whether  by 
the  schoolmaster  or  by  the  clergy  and  the  gentle  ladies  of  the 
villages,  to  give  boys  and  girls  a  real  knowledge  of,  and  interest 
in  nature  and  natural  objects.  There  is  enough  experience  in 
this  matter  on  a  small  scale  to  show  that  there  is  nothing 
impossible  in  the  idea.  But,  above  all,  an  end  must  be  put  to  the 
fatal  plan  which  imposes  unmodified  upon  the  country  schools 
the  same  educational  code  as  is  workable  and  perhaps  excellent 
in  the  towns.  I  have  no  time  to  enlarge  on  this,  but  I  regard 
it  as  absolutely  essential.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  do  not  wish 
in  any  way  to  diminish  the  amount  or  value  of  education  for  the 
country  boy ;  but  its  precise  quality  must  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  case :  I  think  that  this  might  be  done  if  large 
discretion  were  given  to  county  councils  and  other  local 
educational  authorities. 

All  the  remedies  which  I  have  proposed  or  hinted  so  far,  have, 
I  suspect,  for  most  of  us  at  Oxford,  one  grave  and  irritating 
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drawback  (or  shall  I  call  it  a  consolation  ?) — that  they  are  all 
remedies  which  will  have  to  be  instituted  and  carried  out  by 
somebody  else ;  though  even  here,  if  we  can  take  an  interest  in 
these  serious  problems,  and  form  clear  opinions  and  force  others 
to  think,  the  least  public  of  men  among  us  can  do  something. 
Very  much  may  be  done  by  intelligent  criticism  and  expression 
of  opinion,  and  by  keeping  an  eye  on  any  legislative  steps  which 
may  affect  the  question  at  issue.  We  can  also  destroy  as  far  as 
possible  by  force  of  example  the  notion  that  the  life  of  the 
gentleman,  whom  the  rustic  imagines  himself  to  be  imitating  at 
a  distance,  is  a  life  of  devotion  to  pleasure  and  negligent 
performance  of  work.  And  we  can  steadily  set  our  face  against 
the  supercilious  contempt  of  rural  problems  as  matters  of  little 
national  concern,  and  so  create  around  us  an  atmosphere  in  which 
reforms,  however  gradual  and  apparently  small,  will  be  able  to 
thrive  and  do  their  work. 


A.  W.  Pickard-Cambridge. 


NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA 


Some  Impressions  of  the  Co-operative  Congress. — This  year’s 
Co-operative  Congress  at  Doncaster  was  well  up  to  the  average  in 
every  respect.  The  attendance  was  large — nearly  twelve  hundred 
delegates  ;  the  speaking  was,  if  anything,  of  a  higher  quality  than 
usual ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  hearing,  the  delegates  sat 
through  each  session  in  a  creditable  manner.  It  was  an  assembly  of 
working  men  and  women  that  did  honour  to  the  social  reform  move¬ 
ment.  Considering  the  size  of  the  Congress,  and  the  limited  time 
at  its  disposal,  rendering  anything  like  set  debate  impossible,  the 
proceedings  were  extremely  orderly,  and  the  lapses  into  those  fitful 
gusts  of  passion — the  besetting  sin  of  unwieldy  crowds — were  only 
rare.  But  their  oecasion  was  rather  unfortunate.  They  seemed  to 
make  a  martyr  of  a  delegate  with  no  following  or  standing,  who  got 
thereby  a  wide  advertisement  in  the  reactionary  press.  It  is  true  that 
the  refusal  to  hear  him  arose  from  a  feeling  of  contempt  rather  than 
from  any  desire  to  be  unfair.  Still,  one  regrets  that  the  Congress  fell 
into  this  too  common  temptation  of  great  popular  gatherings. 

There  was  one  feature  of  procedure  which  deserves  mentiou.  The 
Standing  Orders  Committee  made  a  determined  effort  to  break  down  the 
growing  practice  of  rushing  through  the  business  in  one  session  on  the 
Wednesday.  This  attempt  to  claim  the  full  three  days,  if  necessary, 
for  the  work  of  Congress  was  successful,  and  the  committee  thereby 
gave  a  reminder  which  was  much  needed,  both  on  the  platform  and  in 
the  body  of  the  hall. 

The  English  Wholesale  Society  had  again  a  representative  in  the 
chair — Mr.  J.  Shillito,  J.P.,  the  head  of  that  concern.  One  does  uot 
care  to  criticize  so  old  and  respected  a  leader,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  him  as  a  strong  man  for  the  post.  That  he  managed  to  pilot 
the  Congress  through  was  mainly  due  to  the  admirable  conduct  of  the 
delegatee  and  the  general  respect  in  which  he  is  held.  Mr.  Shillito 
had  the  fault  in  a  marked  degree,  which  is  all  too  common  with  occu¬ 
pants  in  this  position,  of  surrendering  one  of  the  most  important  of  his 
functions — the  protection  of  the  minority.  Popular  clamour  to  apply 
the  closure  hardly  ever  failed.  Mr.  Shillito  seemed  eager  to  bow  to 
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the  will  of  the  majority  under  all  circumstances.  This  has  a  democratic 
appearance,  but  it  is  really  a  dangerous  form  of  mob  rule.  The  real 
majority  were  not  at  the  Congress  at  all,  and  the  only  safe  way  is  for 
the  chairman  to  see  that  discussion  is  adequate.  The  motive  for 
wanting  a  debate  to  close  may  be  bad  as  well  as  good,  and  it  is  the 
chairman’s  duty  to  lead,  and  not  merely  to  follow,  the  crowd. 

Mr.  Shillito  is  one  of  the  pillars  of  orthodoxy,  and]  he  looks 
upon  the  independent  productive  societies  as  heretics.  The  consumer 
is  the  only  factor  of  any  importance  in  his  economic  system,  and  the 
Wholesale  Society  the  one  institution  which  can  protect  him  by 
its  monopoly  and  centralization.  The  idea  of  giving  the  consumer 
a  wider  choice  iu  his  purchase  of  goods  at  the  stores  is  at  once 
denounced  as  pernicious,  whilst  the  suggestion  that  co-operalivo 
producers  ought  to  be  something  more  than  mere  wage-earners,  as  they 
are  in  private  employment,  is  regarded  as  high  treason  to  the  consumer. 
The  address  was  burdened  with  this  sort  of  thing.  But  Mr.  Shillito 
was  exceedingly  modest,  for  he  relied  for  his  main  statement  of  his 
case  upon  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Tweddell’s  presidential  address  at 
Sunderland,  ten  years  ago.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  this 
compliment  to  Mr.  Tweddell  was  appreciated  as  highly  as  would  have 
been  an  original  contribution  from  Mr.  Shillito  himself.  Still,  though 
co-partnership  advocates  could  not  follow  him  iu  his  undue  exaltation 
of  the  consumer,  with  its  consequent  neglect  of  the  prorlucer,  they 
found  no  fault  with  the  tone  of  the  address,  which  was  not  marred  by 
any  bitterness. 

The  discussions  which  took  place  on  the  Report  of  the  Central  Board 
were  at  no  time  marked  by  much  excitement,  and  for  the  most  part 
were  rather  dull.  Still,  there  were  several  points  of  interest.  The 
question  of  increasing  the  amount  of  co-operative  production  gave  rise 
to  a  useful  debate.  There  was  just  a  trace  of  antagonism  to  co¬ 
partnership  societies  developed  in  one  or  two  of  the  speeches,  one  fanatic 
going  so  far  as  to  declare  that  these  bodies  were  not  co-operative  at  all. 
But  the  net  result  of  the  discussion  was  to  carry  a  resolution  in  favour 
of  recommending  the  stores  to  encourage  productiou  Avithin  the 
movement,  no  discrimination  being  shown  to  either  section.  In  this 
connexion,  it  may  bo  noted  that,  for  the  first  time,  separate  statistics 
of  production  carried  on  by  the  retail  societies  appeared  in  the  Report. 
They  arc  quite  respectable  in  their  volume.  The  total  value  is  put 
down  at  £4,534,145  for  the  year.  Unfortunately,  it  had  to  be 
admitted  that  the  figures  were  incomplete,  only  647  societies  having  sent 
in  returns.  How  many  of  the  remaining  991  have  productive  depart¬ 
ments  we  are  not  told.  The  reason  given  for  this  large  gap  is  not  very 
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creditable  to  the  book-keeping  of  many  of  the  stores.  It  seems  that 
they  do  not  keep  separate  accounts,  and  this  indicates  a  laxity  which 
ought  to  be  corrected. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  consideration  of  the  Report  there  was  a 
notable  departure.  The  Congress  was  asked  to  turn  its  attention  from 
itself  to  the  great  social  wrong  which  exists  amongst  the  mountains  of 
North  Wales.  And  magnificent  was  the  response.  Two  years  ago 
an  effort  was  made  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  a  number  of  public  men 
for  a  co-partnership  quarry.  It,  however,  did  not  immediately  succeed, 
but  a  few  months  ago  a  better  opportunity  presented  itself,  and  this 
time  with  better  results.  A  company  has  been  formed  to  purchase 
certain  quarries  adjoining  Lord  Penrhyn’s  property,  and  rules  have 
been  drafted  embodying  the  principles  of  co-partnership.  There  has 
been  one  man  who  has  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the  enterprise,  and  he 
moved  the  resolution  at  the  Congress — Mr.  II.  Vivian.  He  has  been 
backed  throughout  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Grey,  the  secretary  of  the  Co-operative 
Union.  The  case  for  the  co-operative  quarries  was  that  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  self-employment  as  a  better  alternative  than  subscriptions  to 
the  men’s  funds — or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  as  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  them.  All  sorts  of  agencies  have  been  used  to 
assist  the  victims  of  the  Bethesda  autocrat,  and  now  co-operators  have 
tried  their  hand.  The  delegates  forgot  “  divi  ”  and  shopkeeping,  and 
only  remembered  human  interests  as  represented  by  the  heroic  struggle 
of  the  Welsh  quarry  men.  Neither  the  folly  of  one  delegate,  who 
wished  to  hand  the  whole  affair  over  to  the  English  Wholesale  Society, 
nor  the  undue  caution  of  others,  could  divert  them  from  the  straight 
path  of  duty  as  they  conceived  it.  The  North  Wales  Quarries, 
Limited,  was  launched  amidst  enthusiasm.  What  the  nature  of  its 
voyage  is  will  depend  upon  the  way  the  societies  back  up  the  action 
of  the  delegates  by  current  coin  of  the  realm. 

There  is  one  novel  feature  about  this  project.  Private  traders  and 
co-operators  have  joined  hands  in  a  holy  alliance  against  tyranny.  For 
this  to  be  effected  at  a  Co-operative  Congress  which  had  on  its  agenda 
resolutions  dealing  with  the  foolish  and  futile  boycott  by  certain  shop¬ 
keepers  at  St.  Helens,  Wigan,  and  elsewhere,  speaks  volumes  for  the 
strength  of  the  feeling  in  favour  of  the  quarrymen.  This  aspect  of  the 
question  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  an  extremist,  who  could  not  abide 
the  thought  of  the  co-operative  chosen  people  having  any  dealings 
with  the  capitalist  Samaritans.  But  the  Congress  was  in  no  mood  to 
listen  to  doctrinaire  objections.  It  was  made  plain  that  the  concern 
was  to  be  conducted  on  business  methods,  and  that  sentiment  had  not 
been  allowed  to  usurp  the  function  of  sound  judgment  and  hard  fact. 
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So  that  noAv  there  is  a  chance  for  co-operative  societies  auU  individuals 
of  all  ranks  to  serve  the  cause  of  industrial  freedom  by  investing 
their  money  in  the  North  Wales  Quarries,  Limited,  which  is  a  noble 
attempt  to  solve  a  problem  which  ought  not  to  exist.  So  far,  the 
trade  unionists  have  not  defeated  Lord  Penrhyn  by  the  organization  of 
labonr  ;  it  now  remains  to  be  seen  what  measure  of  success  the  joint 
organization  of  labour  and  capital  will  have. 

From  the  industrial  strife  of  Bethesda,  the  delegates  plunged  into 
the  stormy  sea  of  current  politics.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  preferential 
tariffs  were  condemned  in  vigorous  terms,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
voice  or  a  vote  found  on  the  side  of  the  protectionists.  One  thing  is 
certain — co-operators  are  solid  for  free  trade.  In  the  same  way,  the 
London  Education  Bill  raised  a  storm  of  opposition,  and  it  was 
denounced  for  the  same  reasons  as  the  measure  of  last  year.  Whilst 
the  Congress  wisely  declines  to  put  on  a  particular  party  label,  it  docs 
reserve  to  itself  the  right  to  pronounce  its  opinions  on  questions  of 
national  importance  which  directly  affect  the  working  classes.  This  it 
has  done  on  free  trade  and  education,  and  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
notes  struck. 

Nothing  reflected  more  credit  on  the  delegates  than  the  dignified 
manner  in  which  they  treated  the  resolution  concerning  the  boycott  in 
Lancashire.  It  congratulated  the  men  and  women  who  had  been  in 
the  **  fighting  line,”  and  assured  them  and  others  who  may  be 
similarly  placed  of  the  support  of  the  whole  of  the  movement.  This 
was  moved  in  a  short  speech,  seconded,  aud  carried,  just  as  though 
it  had  been  some  formal  paragraph  in  the  Report.  This  was  infinitely 
better  than  a  number  of  hysterical  speeches,  and  must  have  left  a 
favourable  impression  on  the  public  mind.  It  was  distinctly  a  sign  of 
strength. 

This  year  a  series  of  special  subjects  had  bceu  prepared  by  the 
United  Board,  and  they  were  all  calculated  to  bring  the  delegates  back 
to  a  severely  practical  frame  of  mind  in  case  they  had  been  wandering 
somewhat  afield  at  an  earlier  port  of  the  proceedings.  With  one 
exception,  they  were  all  confined  to  internal  policy.  These  questions 
ranged  from  the  relative  merits  of  high  and  low  dividends  to  the 
methods  of  electing  committees  of  management.  It  was  an  instructive 
delate  on  the  former  of  these,  and  it  might  well  have  been  prolonged. 
The  discussion  showed  that  the  fallacy  of  paying  high  dividends  by 
means  of  inflated  prices  had  considerable  hold  on  the  movement, 
though  only  about  twenty  delegates  voted  against  the  official  resolution, 
which  condemned  this  unsound  practice,  and  suggested  2«.  6d.  in  the  £ 
as  the  maximum  limit.  The  attempt  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest  on 
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capital  faileil.  It  was  a  gain  to  get  the  Congress  to  go  this  length, 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  modest  step  forward  was  regarded  by 
many  who  supported  it  as  little  more  than  a  counsel  of  perfection. 

Trusts  and  combines  formed  the  subject  which  went  wider  than  the 
co-operative  movement.  Here,  again,  the  eagerness  for  the  closure, 
unchecked,  unfortunately,  by  the  president,  operated  to  the  detriment 
of  the  fuller  ventilation  of  this  really  important  matter.  As  it  was, 
however,  several  good  points  were  mode.  For  instance,  the  narrow 
outlook  taken  by  some  was  met  by  a  comprehensive  view  of  industry 
as  a  whole.  Then  a  stand  was  taken  against  panic-mongering.  The 
trust  was  not  allowed  to  become  a  bogey,  but  treated  as  a  danger  to  bo 
faced,  not  only  with  courage,  but  with  confidence.  What  sounded 
strange  to  the  orthodox  co-operator  and  pernicious  to  the  communists 
present,  was  the  assertion  that  the  antidote  for  monopoly  was  compe¬ 
tition.  This  was  given  a  home  application,  in  the  form  of  a  plea  for 
the  retention  of  the  co-partnership  system  as  well  as  the  Wholesale 
Society  form  of  production.  This  view  seemed  to  meet  with  favour, 
and  if  it  is  given  effect  to  by  the  societies  in  their  ordinary  business 
transactions,  something  of  a  spbstantial  nature  will  result  from  the 
discussion.  Concentration  has  its  proper  function,  but,  to  compete  with 
the  huge  combinations  of  capital  monopoly,  must  not  be  permitted  to 
exercise  its  deadening  influence  on  co-operation.  It  has  been  rightly 
called  the  most  effective  of  consumers’  safeguards  against  trusts,  but  to 
play  this  part  pro^Kirly  it  needs  variety  of  choice  within  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  domain. 

The  lasting  impression  loft  on  my  mind  by  the  Doncaster  Congress 
was  the  evidence  it  gave  of  solid  achievement,  of  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  co-operative  movement.  There  was,  on  the  one  hand,  a  sense 
of  security,  and,  on  the  other,  a  disinclination  to  wander  far  from  the 
beaten  track.  This  bos  its  strong  side,  but  it  has  also  an  element  of 
weakness  in  it.  The  danger  is  lest  huge  statistics  shall  obscure  living 
principles.  Co-operation  was  born  of  a  holy  desire  to  use  material 
things  for  noble  ends  ;  it  is  a  form  of  social  enthusiasm.  To  such  a 
movement  its  trial  time  is  the  moment  of  prosperity,  and  one  hopes 
that  it  will  come  out  of  the  ordeal  well.  On  the  whole,  the  Doncaster 
Congress  moved  in  the  right  direction,  though  the  pace  was  not  fast. 

F.  M ADDISON. 

The  Economics  of  Compensation  in  Temperance  Reform. — 
Much,  if  not  all,  of  the  false  reasoning  so  frequently  applied  to  the 
compensation  problem  arises  from  a  refusal  or  a  neglect  to  begin  the 
investigation  early  enough.  The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  retail 
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is  a  monopoly,  a  strict  local  statutory  monopoly.  For  convenience 
of  supervision  the  State  has  granted  to  a  limited  number  of  individuals 
the  exclusive  right  to  retail  beer  and  spirits  (other  beverages  may, 
for  the  moment,  be  neglected).  But  this  grant  is  accompanied  by 
numerous  restrictions  and  conditions,  including  an  annual  payment, 
which,  in  the  case  of  spirits,  varies  with  the  rateable  value  of  the  house 
licensed.  It  is  a  fundamental  condition  that  the  licensee  must  regard 
himself  as  the  servant  of  the  public.  Qud  licensee,  the  innkeeper 
exists  not  for  his  own  benefit,  but  for  the  convenience  of  his  guests. 

The  licensee,  therefore,  takes  his  house,  well  knowing  that  he 
stands  on  a  different  footing  from  other  tradesmen.  He  knows  that 
his  licence  is  granted  for  one  year  only,  and  he  is  perhaps  unpleasantly 
conscious  that  bis  agreement  with  the  brewer  who  owns  bis  house 
renders  him  liable  to  be  turned  out  at  a  few  months’  or  even  weeks’ 
notice.  He  knows,  too,  that  his  best  chance  of  retaining  his  licence 
is  to  make  his  bouse  so  infiuential  a  political  centre  that  neither 
party  will  dispossess  him,  while  his  only  hope  of  satisfying  his 
brewer  and  landlord  is  to  push,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  the  sale 
of  beer. 

Now  this,  as  all  fair-minded  people  must  admit,  is  a  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  state  of  affairs.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  remedy  it  ?  Two 
things  are  clearly  wanted — a  reduction  in  the  number  of  public-houses 
as  a  check  to  competition  in  forcing  consumption,  and  such  a  system 
of  tenure  as  shall  relieve  the  publican  of  his  present  incentive  to 
fight  for  his  trade.  The  publican  receives  his  monopoly  yearly,  and 
pays  an  annual  fee  for  it.  He  may,  possibly,  have  paid  death-duty 
to  the  Exchequer,  which  was  assessed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
licence  would  be  renewed  indefinitely.  What  happens  if,  in  a  given 
area,  the  number  of  licensed  bouses  is  reduced  ?  Ex  hypothesis  the 
number  had  been  excessive,  and  the  reduction,  by  checking  com¬ 
petition,  will  increase  profits.  The  total  amount  of  trade  done, 
although  it  will  undoubtedly  dimiuish,  will  probably  not  diminish  in 
proportion  to  the  reduction  in  numbers,  and  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  this  diminution  will  exceed  the  saving  in  working  expenses  duo 
to  the  closing  of  houses.  Thus,  if  every  house  had  belonged  to  one 
owner,  it  would  actually  have  been  to  his  interest  to  close  some  of 
them.  Whatever  is  done  should  affect  all  publicans  alike ;  the 
present  method  of  shutting  up  one  house  in  ten  merely  takes  a  lucra¬ 
tive  trade  from  one  person  and  distributes  it  among  nine  other  persons. 
The  souree  from  which  compensation  should  be  derived  is  now  clear — 
u  levy  from  the  surviving  bouses,  based  on  their  increased  profits,  will 
provide  a  sum  sufficient  for  ample  compensation  to  every  dispossessed 
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licensee.  If  every  licence  for  the  district  belongs  to  one  owner,  or 
even  to  two  or  three,  no  question  of  compensation  would  arise,  as 
the  manager  of  a  tied  house  has  no  fixity  of  tennre. 

But  why,  it  may  now  be  asked,  has  a  licensed  house  so  high  a 
value  as  compared  with  an  apparently  identical  but  unlicensed  house 
next  door  ?  The  fact  that  a  licence  confers  a  monopoly  is  not  in  itself 
a  sufficient  answer.  In  rural  districts  the  village  inn  has  a  value  not 
much  in  excess  of  the  village  shop ;  in  big  towns  the  value  of  a 
licensed  house  may  run  into  six  figures,  or  ten  times  the  value  of  its 
neighbour.  This  anomaly  arises  from  the  curious  and  inequitable 
scale  of  licence  duties,  which  are  so  graduated  ns  to  make  the  small 
publican  pay  at  a  higher  rate  than  his  wealthy  competitor.  The  scale 
for  fully  licensed  houses  (omitting  alternate  figures)  speaks  for  itself. 


Vklae.  Daty.  PercenUce. 

t  $. 

Under  £10 . 4  10 . 4o  and  over. 

£15  to  £20  .  8  0  60  to  40 

£25  „  £30  .  14  0  56  „  46 

£40„£50  .  20  0  50  „40 

£100  „  £200  .  30  0  30  15 

£300  „  £400  .  40  0  13  „  10 

£500  „  £600  .  50  0  10  h  8 

£700  and  over . 60  0  8  and  under. 


Above  £700  the  increase  in  duty  ceases,  so  that  the  scale  resembles 
nothing  so  much  as  an  income  tax  of  eight  shillings  levied  from  poor 
men,  half  a  crown  from  persons  in  easy  eircumstances,  and  sixpence 
from  millionaires.  Taking  three  lots  of  property  of  equal  value  in 
the  aggregate ; — 

100  houses,  at  £16  each,  pay  £800 
10  „  £160  „  £300 

1  „  £1600  „  £60 

Here  at  last  is  the  real  secret  of  the  compensatiou  and  reduction 
difficulty  ;  and  with  its  exposure  the  remedy  becomes  plain.  Every 
house  should  pay  the  same  percentage  on  its  rateable  value,  and  if  any 
difference  be  made  the  percentage  should  be  higher  in  the  case  of  the 
busier  houses,  because  their  working  expenses  are  relatively  less. 
There  is  no  reason  why  any  person  who  obtains  a  lucrative  mono{>oIy 
from  the  State  should  not  pay  a  rent  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
privilege  which  he  obtains.  It  seems  a  little  absurd  that  the  favoured 
monopolist  should  not  only  have  enjoyed  a  lucrative  privilege  for 
many  years,  but  should  also  claim  a  further  sum  of  unearned  money 
when  his  privilege  comes  to  an  end.  He  may  argue,  however,  that 
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the  State  having  made  a  mistake  must  bear  the  consequenees,  espe- 
ciallj  when  the  licensee  at  the  moment  maj  hare  recently  paid  a  large 
sum  for  his  house.  Even  if  the  moral  claim  either  to  renewal  or  com¬ 
pensation  be  allowed,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  annual  grant  is  to  be 
renewed  at  the  old  rent.  The  State,  as  Mr.  Asquith  declared  some 
months  ago  in  a  speech  at  Edinburgh,  ought  to  exact  some  return  for 
the  monopoly  it  confers. 

Were  an  ade<iuate  return  exacted  little  would  remain  on  which  the 
claim  to  compensation  could  be  bascil.  All  new  licences  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  granted  only  on  payment  of  nearly  their  full  value.  Old 
licences,  perhaps,  cannot  at  once  be  so  assessed,  but  at  least  a  greatly 
increased  rent  or  duty  should  be  exacted.  This  would  become  more 
obviously  fair  and  reasonable  if,  in  return  for  the  increased  duty,  a 
statutory  right  were  admitted  by  which  the  licensee,  if  dispossesseil 
in  pursuance  of  a  reduction  policy,  should  be  entitled  to  the  return  of 
the  duty  paid  by  him  in  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

If  the  licence-duties  on  ail  kinds  of  houses,  beerhouses,  hotels,  and 
wine-bars,  as  well  as  fully  licensed  public-houses  were  equalized  and 
increased  until  they  approached  the  sum  which  a  licensee  would  pay 
rather  than  abandon  his  licence,  several  most  desirable  consequences 
would  follow.  Of  these  the  most  important  are— a  large  revenue  for 
the  Exchequer  or  Local  Taxation  Account,  a  diminished  monopoly¬ 
value  in  licensed  property,  and  an  increased  security  of  tenure  which 
should  remove  the  publican’s  present  inducement  to  ‘‘make  his  trade 
his  politics.” 

J.  E.  Allen. 

Strikes  in  Belgium. — This  Report  ^  is  one  of  the  publications  of 
the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Labour.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
mayor  to  announce  the  advent  of  a  strike  or  lockout  within  his  com¬ 
mune  to  that  department,  which  then  supplies  him  with  heads  of 
information  to  l>o  filled  up  by  him  when  the  strike  is  over.  The 
department  despatches  an  emissary  of  its  own  to  make  local  inquiries 
in  the  case  of  extensive  or  long-continued  strikes. 

During  the  four  years  under  review  610  strikes  took  place,  involving 
1519  firms  and  more  tlian  300,000  workpeople,'  the  actual  strikers 
numbering  162,637  men.  Temporary  suspensions  of  work  for  the 
purpose  of  political  demonstrations  have  not  been  reckoned  in  this 
enumeration.  While  almost  half  the  strikes  were  undertaken  to  secure 
higher  wages,  only  a  twentieth  of  them  aimed  at  resisting  a  fall  iu 

•  Statitque  det  Grhes  tn  Ddgiqw,  1896-1900.  llxix.,  211  pp.  Leb^gne. 
Brusscisi  1903.] 
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wages.  The  right  of  combination  and  the  defence  of  trade  union 
officials  were  primarily  involved  in  only  21  per  cent,  of  the  strikes, 
and  strikes  of  this  class  were  small,  involving  only  8*45  per  cent,  of 
the  strikers.  Only  eleven  strikes  aimed  at  a  reduction  of  hours  of 
work.  In  22*5  per  cent,  of  the  strikes  for  higher  wages  the  workmen 
were  successful,  and  in  17*3  per  cent  a  compromise  between  the  com¬ 
batant  parties  was  effected.  In  striking  for  other  objects  the  men 
were  less  successfuL 

There  were  only  forty-four  strikes  lasting  longer  than  a  month,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  were  ended  within  ten  days.  Estimated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  men  involved,  results  from  the  labour  point  of 
view  were  far  less  satisfactory,  for  80  per  cent,  of  the  strikers  were 
unsuccessful.  This  was  because  the  majority  of  the  strikers  were 
miners,  taking  part  in  two  or  three  very  extensive  strikes  which 
failed.  Of  the  strikes  terminated  by  direct  negotiation  between  the 
masters  and  men,  and  this  was  the  case  with  five-sixths  of  them,  two- 
thirds  resulted  in  favour  of  the  masters.  Of  those  terminated  by 
negotiations  between  organized  bodies  of  the  two  parties,  54  per  cent, 
ended  in  favour  of  the  men.  Only  two  strikes  went  to  arbitration,  and 
ten  were  settled  by  conciliation.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  has  collected  its  information  primarily  from  official  and  capitalist 
sources,  and  appears. to  refrain  from  putting  itself  also,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  communication  with  the  men’s  organizations  where  they  exist. 

C.  H.  d’E.  Leppinotox. 

The  National  Civic  Fedebation  in  America.' — The  growing 
tolerance  that  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  day,  though  it  threatens  at  times  to  decline  into  an  easy 
indifferentism,  affords,  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially  in  all  those 
burning  questions  where  indifferentism  has  not  yet  begun  to  be  a 
danger,  the  surest  ground  for  hope  of  a  righteous  settlement.  And 
both  masters  and  men  in  trade  disputes  are  saved  from  indifferentism  ; 
neither  have  come  to  the  stage  of  not  caring  for  the  issue  of  the  points 
in  dispute.  During  the  first  stage  of  all  progressive  movements  both 
parties  are  red-hot  partisans,  sceptical  of  good  in  their  opponents* 
arguments  or  intentions.  The  second  stage  is  often  ushercil  in  by 
sheer  weariness,  and  both  parties  consent  to  listen  to  what  the  other 
has  to  say.  Thirdly,  after  much  talking,  they  agree  as  to  a  few  main 
principles,  but  appear  to  be  as  far  as  ever  from  accord  in  matters  of 
detail.  Fourthly,  they  declare  they  were  always  in  accord  in  matters 

'  Report  of  Induttrial  Conference.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation.  Held  at  New  York,  December  8,  9,  10, 1902.  [The  Winthrop  Press. 
New  York,  1903.] 
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of  principle,  and  the  discnssion  upon  these  becomes  peaceful  and 
academic.  Details  still  cause  dispute  ;  some  get  settled  ;  others  still 
are  red  hot  in  the  glow  of  clashing  opinions.  Nevertheless,  the  quarrel 
is  going  the  way  of  all  its  predecessors,  and  it  is  possible  to  foresee  a 
far-distant  day  when  this  fire  will  have  burned  itself  out,  and  the 
materials  involved  in  it  will  have  resumed  the  dead-level  temperature 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  when,  perhaps,  our  descendants  will  regret  the 
red  heat,  which,  after  all,  be  its  immediate  results  what  they  may,  has 
always  been,  and  seemingly  always  will  be,  a  necessary  condition  for 
the  making  of  a  world. 

The  National  Civic  Federation  could  have  been  called  into  existence 
only  when  the  second  stage  of  the  industrial  dispute  was  well  advanced. 
For  the  Civic  Federation  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
problem,  and  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  it : 
“  it  is  attempting  logically  to  bring  capital  and  labour  into  closer  touch, 
to  discuss  the  various  problems  that  affect  both  sides  calmly  and  dis¬ 
passionately.”  The  **  Federation  is  made  up,  not  only  of  capitalists 
but  of  *  labourists,’ — ^men  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  subject  from 
their  own  point  of  view,  who  feel  strongly  what  is  right  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  and  who  yet  are  broad-minded  enough  to  recognize  that 
others  may  see  and  help  to  solve  problems  which  they  themselves  only 
see  in  part.”  Already,  in  this  third  year  of  its  existence,  the  Federa¬ 
tion  has  advanced  beyond  discussions  on  the  general  subject  of  con¬ 
ciliation  and  arbitration  ;  practical  questions,  such  as  apprenticeship, 
piece  and  premium  methods  of  payment,  the  use  of  machinery,  restrictions 
of  output,  hours  of  labour,  employment  of  non-unionists,  the  boycott, 
the  system  of  joint  trade  agreements,  all  came  before  the  Conference. 
Disagreement  between  speakers  was  profound — notably  when  discussion 
touched  on  the  Bill  before  Congress  proposing  to  extend  the  present 
eight-hour  law, which  now  applies  to  Government  employees  exclusively, 
to  all  contract  work  done  for  the  Government.  But  all  questions  were 
discussed  freely  and  fairly  ;  and  had  they  not  been  burning  questions 
they  would  not  have  been  chosen  for  discussion  by  the  Conference. 

To  English  readers,  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely  and  of 
Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes  will  be  interesting,  although  their  opinions,  and 
those  of  the  other  delegates  who  visited  America  on  Mr.  Mosely’s 
invitation  to  study  trade  conditions  there,  have  already  been  widely 
quoted  in  this  country. 

E.  A.  Barnett. 

The  Recent  Strike  of  Welsh  Weavers. — ^A  few  months  ago 
the  weavers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llandyssil,  Cardiganshire,  were 
asked  by  their  employers  to  accept  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  their 
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wages.  The  men  met  this  request  with  a  counter  demand  for  10  per 
cent,  advance,  and,  in  consequence,  work  was  stopped  till  September 
24.  The  strike  is  now  at  an  end,  without  having  effected  any  serious 
result,  as  masters  and  men  have  agreed  to  go  on  as  before  ;  but  it  may 
serve  to  draw  attention  to  an  interesting  and  flourishing  industry. 

Owing  to  the  abundant  and  practically  never-failing  rainfall,  every 
valley  in  South-west  Wales  is  well  supplied  with  water-power,  of 
which  hitherto  little  use  has  been  made.  Of  late  years,  however, 
while  the  flour-mills  have  been  almost  idle,  the  woollen  and  flannel 
factories  have  become  busy  and  numerous.  Attached  to  each  of  these 
establishments  there  are  usually  about  a  dozen  cottages,  new  and  neat, 
contrasting  painfully  with  the  decay  of  many  of  the  labourers*  cottages 
in  other  parts  of  the  same  valley.  The  weavers’  wages  do  not  seem  to 
be  appreciably  higher  than  those  of  competent  farm  labourers.  The  sum 
usually  paid  is  17s.  or  ISs.  a  week,  deducting  7s.  for  board  and  lodging 
when  these  are  found.  A  man  may  earn  about  4s.  more  when  paid  by 
the  piece.  Young  lads,  however,  seem  to  prefer  factory  to  farm  work,  so 
that  the  employers  at  the  factories  And  no  difficulty  in  securing  as  many 
men  as  they  require  on  easy  terms,  while  the  farmers  are  often  com¬ 
pelled  to  employ  raw  and  unsuitable  boys  from  the  industrial  schools. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  small  manufacturers  have  ever 
shown  enough  enterprise  to  amass  a  large  fortune,  but  there  is  good 
reason  for  the  belief  that,  whenever  they  are  competent  and  industrious, 
they  may  reckon  upon  a  fair  amount  of  success.  Of  late  years  there 
has  been  a  marked  improvement  iu  the  .buildings  and  machinery, 
although  the  latter  is  seldom  of  the  most  modern  and  best  description. 
The  interest  taken  in  their  output  by  ladies  who  have  got  up  the 
Welsh  Industries  Exhibitions  has  also  given  the  masters  heart,  and  has 
served  to  encourage  enterprise  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  goods 
produced. 

In  many  respects  the  same  primitive  habits  prevail  as  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Thus  each  manufacturer  attends  the  neighbouring  fairs 
and  weekly  markets  to  sell  his  own  cloth  and  flannel ;  though  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  is  sent  to  the  large  wholesale  houses  of  Glasgow  and  other 
places,  where  it  probably  loses  its  nationality.  But,  as  it  is  always 
of  a  warm  character,  and  generally  heavy,  the  stock  often  increases 
during  the  summer  months  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  alarm  lest  it 
cannot  be  cleared  off  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  The  late  trouble 
probably  arose  in  this  way  ;  and  while  the  cold  and  dreary  summer 
has  brought  so  many  ills  to  others,  it  has  perhaps  helped  our  Welsh 
weavers  to  get  rid  of  their  goods  and  keep  their  men  together. 

Chables  Chidlow. 


LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 


From  the  Labour  Department  come  the  Report  on  Changes  in  Rates 
of  fVages  and  Hours  of  Labour  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1902 
(Cd.  1562,  8 VO,  138  pp.,  8rf.),  and  the  Report  on  Strihes  and  Loch- 
outs  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1902  (Cd.  1623,  8vo,  132  pp.,  6i(f.). 
The  first  shows  little  trace  of  that  ruin  of  the  country  over  which  it 
delights  so  many  people  to  mourn,  and  for  which  they  propose  such 
disastrous  remedies.  It  is  true  it  indicates  a  fall  of  weekly  wages 
amounting  to  £72,700  ;  but  this  is  a  little  less  than  the  decrease  in 

1901,  and  the  two  decreases  together  do  not  nearly  equal  the  increase 
in  1900.  We  cannot  expect  to  find  absolutely  uninterrupted  progress 
year  by  year,  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  apparent  close  of  a  period 
of  considerable  inflation  has  not  been  marked  by  a  larger  drop. 
We  must  however,  of  course,  remember  that  the  full  extent  of  the 
loss  of  income  to  the  wage-earners  is  not  completely  measured  by 
the  alteration  in  rates  of  wages,  since  rises  of  rates  are  usually  accom¬ 
panied  by  increases  in  overtime,  and  vice  versd.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  perpetual  increase  of  the  better-paid  classes  of  labour  in  proportion 
to  the  worse  is  entirely  overlooked  in  a  mere  comparison  of  wages  for 
particular  classes  of  work.  Such  as  it  was,  the  recorded  decrease  of 
wages  was  wholly  due  to  the  fall  in  coal-mining. 

Strikes  and  lock-outs  regained  none  of  their  lost  importance  in 

1902.  The  number  of  disputes,  which  was  719  in  1899,  648  in  1900, 
642  in  1901,  fell  further  to  442.  The  number  of  persons  affected — 
256,667 — was  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  last  few  years,  but  the 
aggregate  of  time  lost — 3,479,255  days — was  less  thau  in  1901,  though 
not  so  small  as  in  1899  and  1900.  That  both  these  last  figures  were 
not  the  smallest  on  record  seems  to  have  been  due  entirely  to  the  strike 
of  16,000  pit  lads,  which  threw  out  85,000  men  not  directly  concerned. 
The  average  amount  of  time  lost  by  the  whole  manual  labour  class, 
owing  to  these  disputes,  is  considerably  under  half  a  day  per  annum. 

The  Report  on  Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  in  1902,  unth  Comparative  Statistical  Tables  for  a  Series  of  Years 
(House  of  Commons  Paper,  1903,  No.  321,  8vo,  510  pp.,  2t.  !</.), 
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is  said  bj  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  to  have  been  the  resnlt  of  an 
elaborate  inquiry  which  has  occnpied  several  years,  and  to  have 
been  brought  out  rather  earlier  than  was  intended,  **  in  view  of  the 
great  amount  of  public  attention  now  being  devoted  to  all  questions 
affecting  prices  of  commodities,  and  the  cost  of  living  of  the  working 
classes.”  Doubtless  the  disputants  on  each  side  of  the  alleged 
“fiscal  controversy”  will  be  able  to  extract  arguments  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent  from  the  five  hundred  pages  thus  provided  for  their 
consumption.  Their  energy  in  this  direction  is  sufficient  to  extract 
blood  from  a  stone.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  the  contents  of  the 
volume  afford  any  considerable  assistance  to  a  person  of  tolerable 
intelligence  and  ordinary  knowledge.  The  facts  as  to  the  general  course 
of  prices  were  very  well  published  during  the  bimetallic  controversy, 
and  they  throw  little  or  no  light  on  the  comparative  merits  of  free- 
trade  and  protection  or  colonial  preference.  If  the  free-trader  enlarges 
on  the  fall  in  the  cost  of  living  since  the  improvements  in  trans¬ 
port  made  free-trade  important,  the  protectionist  can  always  retort 
that  prices  have  fallen  at  other  times  in  this  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  iu  protectionist  countries.  And,  after  all,  it  is  not  low  prices  merely 
but  a  high  capacity  to  buy  things  which  is  desirable,  and  that  capacity 
may  come  from  high  income  as  well  as  from  low  prices.  Whether  free- 
trade  or  protection  is  most  likely  to  produce  high  purchasing  power  on 
the  part  of  the  people  is  a  question  to  be  settled  by  common  sense 
rather  than  by  statistics  and  an  appeal  to  the  slippery  things  called 
“  facts.”  If  statistics  must  be  dragged  into  the  discussion,  the  most 
usefql  contribution  would  be  tables  showing  the  relative  decline  of 
ill-paid  and  relative  increase  of  well-paid  occupations,  since  every  one 
admits  that  the  shifting  of  the  labour  force  of  the  community  is  in 
great  measure  the  result  of  free-trade.  The  “decline  of  British 
agriculture  ”  might  sound  considerably  less  alarming  if  called  “  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  persons  earning  less  than  fifteen  shillings  a  week.” 
Apart  from  the  current  controversy,  the  volume  is  of  value  owing  to 
its  convenient  presentation  of  the  results  of  the  inquiry  in  an  index- 
number  chart  covering  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  to  the 
large  number  of  retail  prices  collected  in  it.  Mr.  Fountain’s  discussion 
of  the  manner  in  which  an  index  number  should  be  formed  will  interest 
specialists.  It  may  be  questioned  Avhether  Mr.  Fountain’s,  like  other 
discussions  on  the  same  subject,  would  not  gain  something  in  clearness 
if  it  were  stated  at  the  outset  that  different  index  numbers  are,  strictly 
speaking,  required  for  each  class  of  income,  if  not  for  each  individual. 
It  is  no  good  to  tell  a  man  that  the  general  purchasing  power  of  money 
has  increased,  if  it  has  not  increased  in  regard  to  the  things  which  that 
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particular  individual  ordinarily  buys.  Consequently,  if  a  single  index 
number  has  to  be  chosen,  it  should  give  more  weight  to  the  consumption 
of  the  most  numerous  class  than  to  an  equal  consumption  of  a  smaller 
class.  The  existing  index  numbers  actually  do  this,  but  it  is  rather 
by  accident,  and  the  fact  is  not  insisted  on  as  a  merit.  A  defect  which 
they  seem  to  possess  is  giving  too  much  weight  to  things  such  as 
pig-iron,  of  which  an  immense  proportion  of  what  is  inaccurately  called 
the  “  annual  consumption  ”  consists  not  of  real  consumption,  but  of 
additions  to  capital.  Mr.  Fountain  aggravates  this  by  dragging  in 
bricks  (the  price  of  which,  by  the  way,  he  curiously  gets  from  the 
stony  Glasgow).  The  cheapness  or  dearness  of  the  additions  to 
capital  should  obviously  not  euter  into  the  composition  of  an  index 
number  intended  to  be  founded  on  consumption,  and  so  the  amount  of 
pig-iron  and  bricks  should  be  only  the  amount  destroyed  or  lost  in  the 
year.  However,  no  amount  of  refining  will  ever  make  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  purchasing  power  anything  but  the  roughest  approximation, 
which  will  always  be  disputed  by  any  one  with  a  strong  bias  in  favour 
of  the  past  or  the  present.  If  we  could  argue  on  a  typical  family 
budget  involving  £100  a  year,  and  show  that  everything  actually 
bought  in  1873  with  that  sum  could  now  be  bought  for  £80,  we  should 
be  doing  a  great  deal ;  but  that  is  nearly  impossible,  and  even  if  it 
could  be  done,  a  number  of  perplexing  questions  might  be  raised. 

British  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industry :  Memoranday  Statistical 
Tables  and  Charts  prepared  in  the  Board  of  Trade  with  Reference  to 
Various  Matters  bearing  on  British  and  Foreign  Trade  and  Industrial 
Conditions  (Cd.  1761,  fol.,  507  pp.,  with  many  charts,  3«.  6d.)  is  the 
voluminous  title  of  the  book  which  contains  the  results  of  the  famous 
inquiry  into  the  merits  of  free-trade  policy.  Parturiunt  montes,  and 
there  issues  a  blue-book  containing  a  quantity  of  statistics  most  of  which 
have  been  published  before.  It  will  probably  not  affect  the  judgment 
of  ten  persons  in  the  whole  country.  Those  who  were  protectionists 
or  preferentialists  before  will  be  protectionists  and  preferentialists  still ; 
those  who  were  free  traders  will  remain  free  traders  ;  and  those  who 
could  not  make  up  their  minds  will  be  still  unable  to  do  so.  It  was  a 
desperate  undertaking  to  attempt  to  settle  a  question  of  this  kind  by 
reprinting  a  few  statistics,  when  what  was  wanted  was  a  good  deal  of 
common  sense  and  a  little  skill  in  economic  reasoning. 

Perhaps  the  portion  of  the  book  which  has  attracted  most  attention 
has  been  the  tables  which  show,  by  the  help  of  some  very  uncer¬ 
tain  and  perhaps  misleading  statistics,  that  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  countries  and  colonies  with  protective  systems  have 
declined  in  comparison  with  exports  to  other  countries  and  colonies. 
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But  what  a  little  way  this  takes  us  !  There  are  no  means  of  deciding 
how  far  the  change  said  to  be  shown  is  due  to  protective  systems,  and 
how  far  to  the  fact  that  the  countries  with  protective  systems  are  just 
the  countries  to  which  exports  might  be  expected  to  languish  even  if 
they  had  pursued  a  free-trade  policy.  Moreover,  it  is  useless  to  con¬ 
sider  the  direct  exports  without  taking  into  account  the  indirect.  The 
decline  of  direct  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  a  particular 
country  to  pay  for  imports  from  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
become  more  profitable  to  export  to  a  third  country,  which  in  turn 
exports  to  the  second  country.  If,  for  example,  we  take  to  paying 
Germany  vid  Johannesburg  instead  of  direct,  a  decline  of  direct  exports 
to  Germany  may  be  the  result  of  gold  discoveries  on  the  Rand,  rather 
than  of  German  tariffs  ;  yet  such  a  change  would  decrease  the  exports 
to  ‘‘  principal  protected  countries  ”  in  comparison  with  those  to  **  other 
countries  and  colonies.”  Of  course  no  one,  at  least  no  moderately 
intelligent  and  educated  person,  denies  that  protective  tariffs  tend  to 
diminish  imports  into  the  protected  countries.  If  the  statistics  tell  us 
anything  at  all,  they  rather  suggest  that  the  general  effect  of  protective 
tariffs  in  this  way  is  not  quite  as  great  as  the  mere  theorist  ”  would 
expect  it  to  be.  Of  course,  whether  the  effect  of  protective  tariffs 
is  great  or  small,  it  is  desirable  to  take  any  effective  and  innocuous 
means  of  abolishing  them,  but  the  blue-book  certainly  does  not  inform 
us  that  we  have  any  such  means.  If  protection  in  foreign  countries  is 
bad,  or  even  very  bad,  for  us,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  do  well 
to  adopt  retaliation,  simple  protection,  or  preferential  tariffs. 

Confronted  by  these  or  similar  reflections,  some  members  of  the 
Government  appear  to  have  bethought  them  that  a  comparison  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries  would  show 
whether  a  free-trade  or  protectionist  policy  was  best.  Several  of  the 
tables  give  comparative  statistics  upon  this  point.  The  most  interest¬ 
ing  is,  perhaps,  the  one  which  compares  the  changes  in  wages  in  the 
various  countries.  The  protectionists  were  doubtless  delighted  to  £nd 
that  German  wages  are  said  to  have  increased  the  fastest  in  the  last 
twenty  years  ;  but  their  faces  probably  fell  when  they  went  on  to  read 
that  the  United  Kingdom  shows  the  second  greatest  rise,  and  the 
United  States  the  least  rise  of  all.  If  the  table  is  to  be  believed,  wages 
in  the  United  States  were  actually  higher  in  1873  than  in  1900.  There 
are,  of  course,  plenty  of  causes  of  prosperity  and  higher  wages  besides 
Government  policy  as  to  foreign  trade,  and  no  considerable  country 
exists  of  which  the  foreign  trade  is  large  and  important  enough  to 
make  changes  in  government  policy  with  regard  to  it  powerful  enough 
to  be  plainly  obvious  in  statistics  of  wages. 
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More  usefal  in  proportion  to  its  balk  is  the  little  return  moved  for 
by  Mr.  Fuller,  stupidly  entitled  Trade  {Colonies  and  United  Kingdom), 
(House  of  Commons  Paper,  1903,  No.  262,  foL,  15  pp.,  2d.),  which  shows 
the  trade  (including  bullion)  of  each  British  colony  and  possession 
with  (1)  the  United  Kingdom,  (2)  other  British  possessions,  and  (3) 
foreign  countries,  during  each  year  from  1890  to  1900.  The  imports 
and  exports  of  the  whole  of  the  colonies  and  possessions  from  and  to 
the  United  Kingdom  are  not  far  from  equal,  but  the  exports  to  foreign 
countries  ordinarily  largely  exceed  the  imports.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  colonies  and  possessions  pay  the  interest  and  other  charges  due  to 
the  mother  country  by  means  of  exports  to  foreign  countries  which  help 
to  pay  for  the  United  Kingdom’s  imports  from  those  countries.  The 
trade  of  the  colonies  and  possessions  with  foreign  countries  is  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  their  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  whence 
follows  the  fact,  which  will  appear  curious  to  some  people,*but  is  really 
exactly  what  we  should  expect,  that  the  external  trade  of  the  British 
Empire  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Imports  and  Exports  (House  of  Commons  Paper, 
1903,  No.  214,  fol.,  3  pp.,  a  return  moved  for  by  Mr.  Lambert, 
showing  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  foreign  countries,  self- 
governing  colonies,  India  and  other  British  possessions  separately  for 
the  periods  1881-85,  1886-90,  and  each  year  since,  excludes  bullion. 
This  makes  it  impossible  to  compare  the  British  Board  of  Trado 
statistics  in  this  return  with  the  Colonial  and  Indian  government 
statistics  in  the  return  just  noticed.  If  this  could  be  done,  some 
enlightening  discrepancies  would  probably  emerge  in  the  valuation  of 
the  same  goods  at  the  different  ends  of  their  journey.  Bullion  and 
specie  ought  always  to  be  included  in  these  trade  figures  ;  their  exclusion 
is  a  mere  relic  of  the  mercantile  system. 

The  Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Emigration  and  Immigration 
from  and  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1902  (House  of  Commons  Paper, 
No.  188,  fol.,  68  pp.,  7d.),  give  the  total  of  immigrants  as  944,498,  and 
the  total  of  emigrants  as  1,023,090.  The  net  emigration  was  thus 
78,592,  as  against  48,845  and  43,381  in  the  years  immediately  preceding. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  the  census  of  1901  showed  that  the 
estimates  of  emigration  and  immigration  for  the  decade  had  somehow 
exaggerated  the  number  of  emigrants,  or,  as  was  more  likely,  unduly 
reduced  the  number  of  immigrants.  The  present  return,  owing  doubtless 
to  this  discovery,  mentions  that  something  should  be  added  to  the 
immigrant  ranks  on  account  of  children  which  some  of  the  steam 
companies  trading  with  the  Continent  do  not  trouble  to  count. 

Edwin  Cannan. 


REVIEWS. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS.  By  Dr.  N.  G.  Piersox. 

Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  A.  A.  Wotzel.  [Vol.  i.  xxx., 

604  pp.  Svo.  10«.  Macmillan.  London,  1902.] 

The  first  volume  of  this  translation  of  Dr.  Pierson’s  Leerboek  con¬ 
sists  of  two  parts,  the  first  on  “  Value  in  Exchange,”  and  the  second  on 
“  Money.”  The  first  of  these  includes  dissertations  upon  rent,  interest, 
profits,  and  wages.  Dr.  Pierson  postpones  the  treatment  of  production 
to  the  second  volume,  on  the  ground  that  production  “is  engaged 
in  with  a  view  to  securing  a  profit,  and  this  profit  will  not  be  secured 
unless  the  value  of  the  profit  exceeds  the  outlay.  This  outlay  includes 
rent,  interest,  and  wages  ;  so  that  whatever  we  are  told  about  produc¬ 
tion  must  necessarily  be  very  incomplete  until  we  have  been  told  what 
regulates  rent,  interest,  and  wages.”  In  other  words,  the  existing 
motives  to  production  are  supplied  by  the  existing  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  distribution  must  come  first.  I  doubt  the  cogency 
of  the  argument.  Even  at  present  the  whole  of  production  is  not 
actuated  by  motives  supplied  by  the  existence  of  private  property  and 
exchange,  and  even  if  it  were,  it  seems  desirable  to  begin  by  explaining 
the  many  and  important  economic  doctrines  about  production  which 
are  altogether  independent  of  systems  of  distribution.  The  so-called 
law  of  diminishing  returns  or  theory  of  population,  the  explanation  of 
the  origin  and  use  of  capital,  the  classification  and  explanation  of  the 
advantages  of  division  of  labour,  can  all  be  dealt  with  without  assum¬ 
ing  any  particular  system  of  distribution.  Consumption  Dr.  Pierson 
rules  out  altogether,  as  he  believes  it  cannot  be  treated  separately 
without  impoverishing  the  other  departments.  Here,  too,  I  doubt  if 
he  is  right.  It  would  appear  to  be  convenient  to  treat  production  and 
distribution  as  the  production  and  distribution  of  quantities  of  goods 
and  services,  and  to  deal  with  the  relation  between  economic  goods  and 
material  welfare  under  “  consumption.” 

However,  it  is  really  of  not  much  importance  how  economic 
treatises  are  arranged,  especially  when  they  are  so  long  that  they 
are  seldom  read  straight  through  from  cover  to  cover,  and,  taking 
Dr.  Pierson’s  work  as  he  finds  it,  the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
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recognizing  its  many  good  qualities.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
the  excellent  adaptation  of  abstract  theory  to  actual  problems.  Some 
recent  works  seem  to  deal  with  an  unreal  world,  represented  chiefly  by 
two  lines  at  right  angles  and  a  curve,  while  others  are  a  jumble  of 
remarks  on  a  selection*  of  practical  economic  questions.  Dr.  Pierson 
seems  to  have  hit  a  happy  mean  between  these  two  extremes.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  the  first  chapter  in  part  i.,  in  which  the  theory 
of  marginal  utility  is  shown  to  be  really  useful,  instead  of  a  mere  play¬ 
thing,  as  many  of  its  minor  expositors  seem  to  imagine  it.  So,  too,  in 
the  next  chapter,  on  Bent,*’  we  find  the  author  explaining  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  fact  constantly  overlooked  in  economic  treatises — the  fact  that  rent, 
wages,  and  interest  show  people  what  they  ought  to  produce,  and 
practically  compel  them  to  produce  the  things  which  are,  roughly 
speaking,  the  most  required.  The  third  chapter,  on  the  *‘Rent  of 
Houses,”  is,  indeed,  perhaps  a  little  too  practical  for  a  general  economic 
treatise,  but  this  is  a  fault  which  may  be  forgiven,  considering  the 
urgent  want  of  some  regard  for  economic  forces  in  dealing  with  the 
subject. 

In  chapter  iv.  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  distribution  before 
production  becomes  apparent.  Dr.  Pierson’s  explanation  of  the  nature 
and  origin  of  capital  is  hy  no  means  so  clear  as  it  would  probably  have 
been  if  he  had  begun  with  production.  He  says  that  capital  is 
destroyed  when  a  Government  contracts  a  loan  to  cover  a  deficit  in  its 
ordinary  expenditure,  or  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  war.  But  this  need 
not  be  the  case.  What  often  happens  is  simply  that  in  the  year  (or 
other  period)  of  the  extraordinary  Government  expenditure  a  smaller 
addition  than  usual  is  made  to  the  capital  of  the  country.  If  the 
ordinary  annual  savings  of  a  country  amount  to  £250,000,000,  and 
extraordinary  expenditure  in  a  particular  year  amounts  to  £200,000,000 
and  is  all  raised  by  loan,  no  capital  is  destroyed,  but  the  addition  to 
capital  is  £50,000,000  instead  of  £250,000,000.  This  cannot  be  called 
destruction  of  capital,  it  is  merely  a  smaller  creation.  Dr.  Pierson’s 
explanation  of  the  causes  of  rises  and  falls  in  the  rate  of  interest,  though 
far  more  satisfactory  than  many  expositions  which  have  appeared  since 
Bohm-Bawerk  wrote,  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  efiect  of  difierent 
kinds  of  invention  in  increasing  and  diminishing  the  rate  by  altering 
the  marginal  utility  of  the  capital. 

In  regard  to  monetary  problems  the  book  sometimes  appears  a  little 
out  of  date,  and  the  reader  wonders  why  this  English  edition,  published 
last  year,  should  quote  no  later  gold  value  for  the  rupee  than  that 
existing  at  the  end  of  1894  (1«.  0{(f.).  There  is  not  much  to  object  to 
in  Dr.  Pierson’s  exposition  of  **  the  new  theory  of  bimetallism,  in  which 
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most  prominent  writers  of  the  day  concur,**  except  the  usual  funda¬ 
mental  error  of  bimetallists,  the  assumption  that  people  are  just  as 
ready  to  lug  about  fifteen  or  an  even  larger  number  of  ounces  of  silver 
as  one  ounce  of  gold.  He  says  that,  if  the  legal  ratio  were  106*32  florins 
the  kilogramme  of  silver,  and  the  market  price  dropped  to  106  florins 
the  kilogramme,  all  the  bankers  in  Holland  would  try  to  get  possession 
of  as  much  silver  as  possible  in  order  to  gain  the  one-third  per  cent. 
I  do  not  believe  sensible  bankers  would  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
I  know  that,  if  my  bank  began  to  ladle  me  out  pounds  avoirdupois 
of  silver  instead  of  ounces  of  gold,  I  should  promptly  transfer  my 
account  to  some  other  institution.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  ablest 
bimetallists  persist  in  overlooking  that,  in  moderately  rich  countries, 
gold  fulfils  one  of  the  elementary  requirements  of  currency,  sufficient 
value  in  small  bulk  and  weight,  better  than  silver,  and  that  it  is  this 
fact  which  has  led  to  the  permanence  of  the  substitutions  of  gold  for 
silver  standards,  and  which  forms  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  that 
indifferent  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  currency  which  is  requisite  for  the 
success  of  international  bimetallism. 

We  look  forward  with  great  in^rest  to  Dr.  Ficrson*s  second  volume. 
If  it  is  equal  to  his  first  volume,  the  translation  of  the  whole  will  be  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  English  economic  literature.  I  say  English 
economic  literature  without  hesitation,  because  the  translator  has 
performed  the  unusual  feat  of  producing  real  English. 

Edwin  Cannan. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  UTILITARIANISM.  By  Ernest 
Albee,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Sage  School  of  Philosophy, 
Cornell  University,  [xvi.,  427  pp.  8vo.  10«.6<f.  Sonnenschein. 
London,  1902.] 

Dr.  Albee’s  careful  and  scholarly  History  of  English  Utilitarianism 
challenges  no  comparison  with  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen’s  English  Utili¬ 
tarians.  He  is  concerned  with  **  the  development  of  an  abstract 
ethical  theory,  and  not  with  the  practical  corollaries,  social  and 
political,  which  by  some  have  been  supposed  to  result  from  the  theory.” 
Utilitarianism,  or  universalistic  hedonism — the  type  of  ethical  theory 
in  question — sets  its  ideal  of  conduct  in  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number,”  however  that  formula  be  expressed  or  interpreted. 
If  the  question  be  put.  What  is  happiness  ?  then,  if  the  answer  be, 
A  sum  of  pleasures,  the  further  question  is  invited  :  Are  all  pleasures 
commensurable?  But  perhaps  happiness,  on  closer  inspection,  may 
turn  out  to  be  not  a  sum  of  pleasures  at  all,  but  some  form  of  **  self- 
realization.”  And  what  is  man’s  original  nature  ?  Is  he  a  purely 
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egoistic  animal  or  not  ?  If  not,  then  the  problem  of  the  moralist 
becomes,  at  least  apparently,  easy.  But  if  he  is — and  to  this  view  the 
strict  ntilitarian  is  required  to  adhere — how  comes  it  that  each  on 
seeking,  as  he  must  seek,  his  own  happiness,  can  ever  find  his  interest 
in  the  happiness  of  all  ?  Man  is  selfish ;  he  ought  to  be  altruistic. 
How,  then,  to  elucidate  the  fact  of  obligation,  and  to  explain  the 
possibility  of  a  transformation  without  invoking  a  miracle?  Several 
devices  have  presented  themselves  to  several  thinkers  :  the  association 
of  ideas,  the  principle  of  oblivescence,  the  analysis  of  sympathy,  the 
antithesis  between  prudence  and  impulse,  an  external  political  sanction, 
or  an  all-powerful  and  all-benevolent  Deity.  (The  last  solution  has 
certainly  the  advantage  of  effecting  a  prodigious  simplification.)  The 
history  of  these  questions  and  of  the  attempts  to  answer  them  is  the 
history  of  English  utilitarianism. 

Why  Dr.  Albee  should  have  placed  Bishop  Cumberland  rather  than 
the  object  of  his  attack — Thomas  Hobbes — at  the  head  of  the  line  of 
English  utilitarians,  is  not  quite  clear.  Hobbes’s  “  Laws  of  Nature  ” 
are  the  very  code  of  utility — the  golden  rule  ”  expanded  and  inter¬ 
preted  by  strictly  utilitarian  considerations.  The  sanctions  supplied 
are,  it  is  true,  singular  ;  no  doubt  Hobbes  wears  bis  utilitarianism  with 
a  difference.  Nevertheless,  but  for  Hobbes,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  there  would  ever  have  been  a  school  of  utilitarians  to  speak 
of.  That  there  was  one,  is  due,  not  so  much  to  the  fact  that  moralist 
after  moralist  felt  called  upon  to  answer  Hobbes,  as  that  most  of  them 
confessed  to  the  spell  of  bis  logic  by  answering  the  questions  as  he 
framed  them.  While  noting  omissions,  it  may  be  suggested  that  Butler 
might  well  have  received  some  special  notice.  Not  that  the  bishop’s 
ethical  philosophy  can  be  squeezed  into  the  utilitarian  category,  but 
because  of  the  evident  strand  of  utilitarian  argument  intertwined  with 
it,  which  supplies  the  most  eloquent  testimony  of  the  grasp  of  the 
theory  on  the  English  mind.  And  why  does  Adam  Smith  fall  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  the  series  ?  Surely  he  has  a  claim  to  consideration. 

Home,  says  Dr.  Albee,  was  the  first  to  hold  the  utilitarian  doctrine 
in  its  unmistakable  form,  and  at  the  same  time  to  admit  and  defend  the 
altruistic  tendencies  of  human  nature.  He  is  inclined  to  regard  his 
Inquiry  as  “  the  classic  statement  of  English  utilitarianism.”  At  any 
rate  let  this  be  credited  to  Hume,  that  the  question  he  chiefiy  concerned 
himself  with  was  not.  Can  all  human  motives  be  reduced  to  con¬ 
siderations  of  self-interest  ?  but.  Why  utility  pleases  ?  i.e.  Why  am  I 
gratified  with  the  contemplation  of  a  utility  which  is  of  no  use  to  me  ? 
It  is,  however,  hard  to  follow  Dr.  Albee  in  his  contention  **  that  the 
Inquiry  is  not  only  a  clearer,  but  a  better  statement  of  Hume’s  ethical 
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theory  than  the  third  book  of  the  Treatise ;  *’  for  (1)  the  excisions  are 
only  of  what  is  really  irrelevant ;  and  (2)  the  **  exasperating  ambi¬ 
guity  ’*  of  bis  earlier  treatment  of  sympathy  is  cleared  up.  Hume’s 
own  judgment  is  no  doubt  right  as  a  literary  one.  The  Inquiry  is 
more  plausible  and  more  attractive  ;  but  the  gain  is  neither  in  depth 
nor  in  precision  of  thought.  Some  youthful  paradoxes  are  modified  or 
softened,  maturity  and  reflection  have  given  a  certain  detachment  of 
view  and  a  redistribution  of  values.  But  the  ardour  and  the  vigour  of 
the  youthful  system  is  lost  irrevocably.  The  Treatise  is  painful 
reading ;  it  bristles  with  difficulties  ;  its  solutions  are  unsatisfying  ; 
the  gaps  in  the  argument  are  patent.  But  it  is  honest,  and  marked 
with  an  unmistakable  stamp  of  genuine  effort.  That  can  hardly  be 
said  of  the  Inquiry.  Here  Hume  has  not  only  pruned  the  redundancies 
and  digressions  of  his  youthful  work  ;  he  has  lost  the  ardour  of  the 
quest  for  troth.  He  is  no  longer  the  discoverer,  but  the  judge — a 
judge  genial  and  tolerant  enough.  Many  problems  which  once  exerciseil 
him  exercise  him  no  longer,  not  because  they  are  not  real  problems, 
but  because  he  has  lost  real  faith  iu  bis  own  solutions  and  has  come  to 
despair  of  any  others.  His  long  apprenticeship  to  literature  has  taught 
him  the  art  of  elusion. 

The  student  of  Hume  must  use  both  the  Treatise  and  the  Inquiry, 
but  not  regard  them  as  independent  versions — an  earlier  and  a  later — 
of  Hume’s  ethical  system.  Compression  or  elision  in  the  Inquiry  is 
not  always  to  be  taken  as  proof  of  a  change  of  view.  The  Inquiry 
often  implies  the  Treatise,  and  not  to  have  recognized  this  seems  to 
me  to  weaken  the  force  of  much  of  Dr.  Albee’s  criticism.  I  do  not, 
for  example,  find  any  real  advance  in  the  treatment  of  sympathy  iu 
passing  from  the  Treatise  to  the  Inquiry.  In  the  latter  work  no 
attempt  is  made  to  substitute  any  other  analysis  ;  no  attempt  is  made 
to  give  any  explanation  at  all.  In  the  Treatise  man  is  represented  as 
constituted  by  nature  a  selfish  animal,  yet  virtue  and  benevolence  are 
admitted  facts.  Here  is  a  real  problem,  and  Hume  grapples  with  it 
stoutly.  In  the  Inquiry,  although  selMove  is  a  principle  of  extensive 
energy,  yet  we  are  told  it  does  not  exhaust  the  content  of  original 
human  nature.  But  no  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the  relation  between 
the  two  principles.  Hume  now  finds  it  easier  to  start  with  sympathy 
as  a  postulate,  “  to  account,  in  great  part,  for  the  origin  of  morality.” 
Nor  does  he,  in  the  Inquiry  any  more  than  in  the  Treatise,  succeed  iu 
transforming  impulse  into  virtue,  “  limited  generosity  ”  into  “  extensive 
sympathy.”  But  in  the  Treatise  he  does  make  a  serious  attempt — an 
attempt  which  compares  very  favourably  with  the  weak  and  watered 
revision  of  the  passage  in  the  Inquiry. 
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In  the  latter  and  larger  half  of  the  volome  Dr.  Albee  traces  out 
the  transformation  of  the  old  formally  consistent  ntilitarianlsm  into  a 
larger  and  more  liberal  theory.  John  Stnart  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  Professor  Sidgwick  have  each,  in  his  fashion,  striven  to  enlarge 
the  borders  of  the  utilitarian  creed  at  the  expense  of  logical  con¬ 
sistency.  With  all  their  diversity,  they  have  all  agreed  to  do  justice 
to  the  concrete  moral  ideals,  which  had  been  well-nigh  lost  sight  of  or 
explained  away  in  the  earlier  and  more  abstract  form  of  the  utilitarian 
theory.  It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  a  review,  to  follow 
the  writer  in  detail  through  these  excellent  chapters  of  close  yet  ap¬ 
preciative  criticism.  But  it  is  just  to  indicate  the  theses  which  his 
studies  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer  have  led  him  to 
support.  What  could  be  truer  than  his  final  estimate  of  Mill  ?  “  This 
almost  mechanical  combination  of  the  old  and  the  new,  which  one  so 
often  discovers  in  Mill’s  ethical  writings,  must  not  blind  ns  to  the  fact, 
that  to  him  we  owe  the  modern  form  of  utilitarianism  more  than  to  any 
other  single  influence.  .  .  .  His  incautious  admission  of  ‘qualitative 
distinctions  *  between  pleasures  has,  of  course,  been  avoided  by  later 
vrriters  of  the  same  school ;  but  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  estimate 
the  extent  of  his  influence  in  the  direction  of  humanizing  the  utilitarian 
doctrine,  and  making  it  square  with  the  highest  concrete  moral  ideals. 
The  social  nature  of  man,  and  the  complexity  of  that  nature,  were 
recognized  by  him  almost  from  the  first,  and  though  he  never  himself 
accepted  the  theory  of  organic  evolution,  he  did  much  to  prepare  his 
contemporaries  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the  idea  of  development 
as  applied  to  ethics.  In  his  hands  the  older  analytic  utilitarian  method 
was  gradually  transformed  into  the  synthetic  method  of  to-day.  And 
not  least  remarkable  is  the  fact,  that  this  professed  agnostic  did  more 
than  any  of  his  theological  predecessors  to  bring  utilitarianism  into 
touch  with  the  higher,  more  ideal  side  of  religion.  Seldom  indeed 
has  a  personality  counted  for  more  in  the  whole  history  of 
Ethics.” 

Turning  to  Herbert  Spencer,  Dr.  Albee  endeavours  to  show  that 
though  he  is,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be,  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  evolutionary  ethics,  though  he  has  avowedly  and  earnestly  attempted 
to  rehandle  ethical  problems  in  the  new  light  of  organic  evolution,  he 
has  not  really  succeeded  in  moving  very  far  from  the  position  taken 
up  in  his  earliest  ethical  work  on  Social  Statics,  in  which  he  showed 
himself  practically  an  Intuitionist  as  regards  Justice,  and  proposed  to 
treat  the  remaining  principles  of  morality  after  the  fashion  of  tradi¬ 
tional  utilitarianism.  Dr.  Albee  makes  fair  use  of  Mr.  Spencer’s 
candid  admission :  “  The  doctrine  of  Evolution  has  not  famished 
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gaidance  to  the  extent  I  had  hoped.  Most  of  the  conclasions,  drawn 
empiricallj,  are  such  as  right  feelings,  enlightened  by  cultivated  inteU 
ligence,  have  already  sufficed  to  establish.”  Many  students  of  the 
Principles  of  Ethics  will  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

W.  G.  PoGsoN  Smith. 

LOCAL  TAXATION  IN  ENGLAND.  By  J.  Eow-Fogo.  [400  pp. 

Cr.  8to.  6«.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1902.] 

The  defects  of  our  present  methods  of  local  taxation  are  generally 
admitted — defects  which,  while  they  press  most  hardly  upon  the  poor, 
yet  also  involve  a  serious  burden  upon  many  who  do  not  come  within 
that  category.  The  injustice  iu  question  primarily  consists  in  an 
unfair  distribution  of  rate>bnrdens.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  extreme  complexity  and  confusion  of  the  subject ;  and,  where 
students  and  experts  fail  in  uniform  guidance,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
ratepayers  neither  know  what  reform  to  ask  for,  nor  politicians  what 
reform  to  offer.  The  book  now  under  review  represents  a  laudable 
and  painstaking  effort  to  supply  the  ordinary  reader,  in  an  easily 
intelligible  form,  with  information  on  this  important  subject. 

In  his  ** preliminary  survey”  Mr.  Row-Fogo  expresses  the  disap¬ 
pointment  which  all  must  feel  at  the  findings  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  local  taxation.  After  five  years  of  deliberation  no  reform  is  pro¬ 
posed  ;  and  all  that  is  recommended  is  an  increase  of  some  £2,000,000 
in  the  subvention  for  relief  of  local  rates  from  national  funds.  They 
admit  that  local  taxation  is  inequitable,  but  confess  their  inability  to 
alter  it.  With  regard  to  grants  in  aid  of  rates  paid  by  special  sections 
of  the  community,  farmers  had  been  relieved  before  the  Commission 
was  appointed  ;  and,  by  an  interim  report,  the  same  has  been  granted 
to  the  clergy.  No  one  questions  the  injustice  under  which  both 
classes  laboured,  but  the  principle  of  differentiation  is  certainly 
unsound ;  and  the  only  security  against  its  extension  is  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Government  to  that  effect.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied 
that  the  Commissioners’  report  is  a  lamentable  example  of  feebleness 
and  ineptitude. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  with  local  rates  for  defraying  expen¬ 
diture  on  matters  of  national  interest,  and  opens  with  a  historical 
inquiry  on  the  origin  of  rates.  This  is  usually,  but  incorrectly,  held  to 
be  founded  on  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  Elizabeth  (1601).  But  though 
this  Act  indicates  the  persons  to  be  taxed,  it  is  silent  as  to  how  rates 
are  to  be  imposed.  This  was  left  to  ‘*the  good  discretion”  of  the 
local  authorities.  From  time  immemorial,  local  authorities  levied  rates 
according  to  ancient  custom  ;  and  to  this  day  they  continue  to  do  so« 
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Judicial  decisions  have  stereotyped  ancient  local  usage  ;  and  Acts  of 
1836  and  1840  have  codified  the  case-law  and  varions  pre-existing 
practices  ;  but  no  Act  has  ever  introduced  any  new  principle  into 
local  finance.  All  historical  inquiry  goes  to  show  that  our  local  rates 
are  the  lineal  descendants  of  old  exclusive  taxes  on  naovables,  and 
discovers  no  intention  of  taxing  real  property.  The  Act  of  Elizabeth 
is  nevertheless  important  as,  owing  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
the  central  Government  was  forced  to  consider  some  statutory  means 
of  relieving  the  poor,  and  this  Act  marks  the  first  occasion  on  which 
the  legislature  was  drawn  into  the  subject  of  local  taxation. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  system  of  rating,  it  is  essential  to  arrive 
at  some  agreement  as  to  who  pays  the  rates.  Is  it  (1)  the  landlord, 
(2)  the  tenant,  or  (3)  both  landlord  and  tenant?  Mr.  Row-Fogo*s 
own  conclusions  on  the  whole  matter  are  as  follow  : — 

(1)  There  is  no  hereditary  burden  theory  in  the  case  of  a  uniform 
inhabited  bouse  duty.  (2)  There  is,  according  to  strict  science,  a 
small  transfer  on  to  landowners  as  far  as  house-rates  are  unequal 
from  district  to  district.  But  (a)  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  practice, 
inter-parochial  migration  is  brought  about  by  rates  ;  and  (b)  if  it  is, 
then  the  hereditary  burden  is  counterbalanced  by  an  hereditary 
bonus. 

B.  In  the  case  of  rates  on  trade  premises,  uniform  rates  throw  no 
payment  on  owners.  To  varying  rates  the  same  conclusions  apply  as 
above  (2). 

C.  Agricultural  rates,  as  far  as  they  throw  a  difierential  burden  on 
farmers,  are  theoretically  paid  by  landlords.  Under  actual  conditions, 
the  hypothetical  laws  of  political  economy  are  surrounded  by  so  many 
difficulties  that  the  views  of  mere  doctrinaires  cannot  carry  weight 
against  the  recorded  observations  of  practical  experts. 

The  way,  therefore,  lies  open  to  the  reformer,  for  all  rates  are  paid 
by  the  ratepayer. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  principle  of  taxation,  according  to 
ability,  is  sound  and  equitable.  The  nation  raises  a  large  part  of  its 
income  on  this  basis — income-tax,  death  duties,  and  inhabited  house- 
duty  ;  but  the  larger  part  is  raised  by  indirect  taxation  incidental  to 
use  and  consumption,  which  makes  no  claim  to  tax  according  to  ability. 
To  the  question.  Ought  local  authority  to  copy  this  system  ?  Mr.  Row- 
Fogo  replies  in  the  negative,  because  it  would  involve  introduction  of 
octroi-duties.  The  objections  raised  by  the  Commissioners  to  local 
taxation  according  to  ability,  are  based  on  the  inherent  characteristics 
of  local  taxation,  namely,  inequalities  of  wealth  among  local  areas, 
and  the  difficulty  of  saying  who  “belongs”  to  a  parish.  These 
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difficulties  are  preseut,  however,  ia  the  existing  system.  Two  lines  of 
reform  are  presented  (1)  on  the  lines  of  direct  assessment  of  income, 
and  (2)  on  the  lines  of  indirect  assessment.  The  chief  objection  to  a 
uniform  rent-tax  is,  that  as  a  criterion  of  ability  to  pay,  it  breaks  down 
at  the  extremes  of  the  social  scale.  For  the  very  rich  it  is  inadequate, 
and  for  the  very  poor  it  is  unjust  and  excessive.  Apparently,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  case.  By 
atloptiug  the  example  of  Paris,  in  giving  total  exemption  to  the  very 
poor,  and  pA’tial  exemption  to  those  who  pay  low  rents  (on  a  scale  to 
be  determined  by  local  conditions  and  circumstances),  we  remove  the 
most  flagrant  cases  of  inequity  ;  but  to  go  farther  leads  to  assumptions 
which  are  purely  arbitrary. 

Turning  to  real  property,  which  is  used  for  purposes  other  than  for 
dwelling-houses,  wc  must  distinguish  between  that  which  is  not  used 
for  gain,  and  that  which  is.  In  the  first  category  exemptions  are 
freely  exercised — complete  or  partial.  The  Commissioners  do  not  re¬ 
commend  their  repeal,  but  they  strongly  report  against  their  extension, 
though  on  reasoning  which  is  both  ^  infelicitous  ’’  and  “  grossly  unfair.” 
In  the  second  group,  farmers  and  clergy  have  had  abatements  which 
are  recognized  by  the  Commissioners  as  demanded  in  common  justice. 
Whether  the  amount  of  abatement  fully  satisfies  the  demands  of  justice 
is  open  to  question,  but  with  the  general  equity  of  the  abatement  it  is 
impossible  not  to  agree.  The  arbitrary  exclusion  of  all  other  claims 
to  consideration,  especially  with  regard  to  the  rating  of  industrial 
concerns,  the  author  regards  as  unjustifiable.  As  to  the  latter,  the 
assessment  of  properties  is  no  test  of  the  occupier's  ability  to  pay. 
Moreover,  the  assessment  of  annual  value  is  extremely  difficult  and 
laborious.  Far  better  results  are  obtained  both  in  France  and  Prussia, 
but  under  conditions  which  preclude  the  direct  application  of  either 
method  to  this  country.  The  best  plan  of  getting  more  elosely  to 
an  assessment  of  each  occupier's  ”  ability  to  pay ''  has  yet  to  be 
found. 

A  chapter  on  national  subventions,  while  recognizing  the  objection 
to  them  in  principle,  admits  their  necessity  as  a  matter  of  expediency. 
The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  principles  by  which  their  distribution 
should  be  guided.  The  distribution,  according  to  the  necessity  of 
respective  districts,  api)ears  to  be  the  right  one  ;  but  the  task  of  dis¬ 
crimination  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  central  government,  and  our 
author  inclines  to  the  plan  of  assigning  the  task  to  what  he  calls 
“  Provincial  Local  Government  Boards.'' 

In  the  second  part  of  the  work,  which  deals  with  rates  for  defraying 
expenditure  on  matters  of  local  interest,  Mr.  Row-Fogo  first  discusses 
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tbe  circumstances  under  which  local  rates  became  amalgamated,  and, 
while  recognizing  tbe  force  of  tbe  reasons  which  led  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  of  1843  to  recommend  the  statutory  recognition  of  such 
amalgamation,  he  is  of  opinion  that  they  do  not  hold  good  at  the 
present  day. 

With  regard  to  the  principles  which  should  regulate  the  imposition 
of  local  rates  of  this  class,  he  repudiates  the  so-called  **  benefit  theory.” 
As  applying  to  national  taxation,  and  local  rates  for  national  purposes, 
this  theory  is  very  generally  discarded  ;  but,  curiously  enough,  the 
experts  consulted  by  the  recent  Royal  Commission  unanimously  accept 
its  application  to  local  rates  for  local  purposes.  It  is  clear  that  if  this 
were  really  true,  no  reform  of  such  rating  is  required,  because  rates  in 
that  case  are  only  payments  for  value  received.  The  Commissioners 
affirm  (1)  that  the  benefit  of  purely  local  expenditure  can  be  measured  ; 
and  (2)  that  rent  is  tbe  measure  of  this  benefit.  According  to  this 
view,  a  local  community  would  be  a  kind  of  co-operative  association, 
appointing  a  managing  committee  to  perform  certain  work  for  them, 
which  can  be  done  more  efficiently  by  co-operation  than  by  individual 
enterprise — a  sort  of  joiut-stock  principle.”  Our  author  traverses 
this  attitude  with  considerable  force,  and  says  that  the  two  things  are 
not  parallel  to  each  other.  He  holds  that  a  local  area  is  not  a  co¬ 
operative  combination,  but  a  decentralized  government.  He  further 
asserts  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  in  principle  between 
”  national  ”  and  beneficial  ”  rates,  and  suggests  that  tbe  terms  should 
be  discarded  in  favour  of  tbe  terms  ”  obligatory  ”  and  ”  optional.” 
But  seeing  that  optional  functions  become  obligatory  when  once  they 
have  been  decided  upon,  all  rates  are  of  tbe  nature  of  ”  forced  exchange,” 
and  the  only  questions  are,  wAo  should  pay,  and  Aow  much  should  each 
person  pay  ?  With  regard  to  municipal  enterprises,  such  as  water, 
gas,  and  electric  light  supply,  tramways,  and  markets,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  cost  of  service  should  fall  on  those  who  are  benefited,  and 
that,  in  justice,  charges  should  be  adjusted  so  as  to  meet  expenses  or 
at  least  to  prevent  loss  ;  but  if  profit  is  made,  it  should  be  applied  in 
relief  of  general  rates  and  not  of  particular  interests. 

Whatever  criticism  may  be  applied  to  the  various  conclusions  to 
which  Mr.  Row-Fogo  arrives,  few  will  be  disposed  to  dispute  bis 
statement  that  the  first  step  towards  reform  of  local  taxation  should 
be  a  reconstruction  of  the  administrative  framework  of  local  govern¬ 
ment,  with  such  simplification  and  arrangement  of  its  duties,  that  a 
man  of  common  sense  can  grasp  them  and  take  an  interest  in 
them. 


Alfred  H.  Carter. 
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OLD  AGE  PENSIONS :  A  Collection  of  Short  Papers.  [247  pp. 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net.  Macmillan.  London,  1903.] 

In  view  of  the  bribe  attached  bj  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  his  proposed 
new  fiscal  policy,  the  question  of  pensions  for  the  aged  comes  more  than 
it  has  hitherto  been  within  the  range  of  practical  politics.  At  this 
juncture,  then,  this  series  of  papers  on  the  subject  is  extremely  useful 
and  timely.  It  is  published  at  the  psychological  moment.  It  is  true 
these  papers  are  all  written  from  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Charity  Organization  point  of  view,  and  for  the  most  part  by  persons 
connected  with  that  society,  and  their  united  opinion  as  to  the 
introduction  of  old  age  pensions  may  be  likened  to  Punch's  cele¬ 
brated  advice  to  those  about  to  be  married,  and  expressed  by  the  one 
word,  “  Don’t.” 

Nevertheless,  the  papers  are  well  worth  study,  and  may  be  com¬ 
mended  especially  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  most  careful  consideration  ; 
for  the  various  pension  schemes  which  he  has  propounded,  or  supported, 
have  always  been  of  the  nature  of  grants  in  aid  of  thrift  ;  aud  he  has 
always  treated  Mr.  Charles  Booth’s  proposals  for  universal  pensions  as 
”  quixotic,  ruinously  expensive,  and  outside  the  range  of  practical 
politics.”  Whatever  else  the  writers  of  these  short  papers  may  or  may 
not  succeed  in  doing,  they  certainly  do  succeed  in  showing  that  no 
scheme  which  has  been  suggested  for  endowing  thrift  can  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory,  and  that  every  attempt  which  has  been  made  in  that 
direction  has  failed. 

For  instance,  in  ch.  v.  we  find  an  admirable  abstract  of  the  Rej)ort 
of  Lord  Rothschild’s  Committee  in  1898,  which,  after  examining  up¬ 
wards  of  one  hundred  pension  schemes  proposed  by  various  persons, 
concluded  in  the  following  words  :  ”  It  is  only  very  slowly  and  with 
very  great  reluctance  that  we  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
none  of  the  schemes  submitted  to  us  would  attain  the  objects  which 
the  Government  had  in  view,  and  that  we  ourselves  are  unable,  after 
repeated  attempts,  to  devise  any  proposals  free  from  grave  inherent 
disatl vantages.”  Ch.  vi.  deals  with  the  various  schemes  for  limiting 
pensions  to  members  of  Friendly  Societies — schemes  which  at  one 
time  found  favour  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  But  the 
author  of  this  paper  has  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating  that  the 
members  of  Friendly  Societies  are  precisely  those  members  of  the 
working  classes  who  need  the  aid  ’of  pensions  least,  and  that  any 
endowment  of  Friendly  Societies  would  exclude  practically  the  whole  of 
the  weaker  sex,  and  the  very  poor,  and  would  necessitate  the  taking 
over  by  the  Government  the  whole  system  of  Friendly  Society 
finance. 
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Several  papers  are  devoted  to  aa  oxamiaatioa  of  the  Report  of  Mr. 
Chaplia’s  Committee,  which  iu  1899  reported  in  favour  of  giving  boards 
of  guardians  power  to  grant  pensions  of  from  o«.  to  7«.  to  deserving 
poor  in  receipt  of  less  than  10s.  a  week,  and  who  have  exercised 
reasonable  providence.**  The  follies  of  this  vague  proposal  are 
thoroughly  exposed  in  chs.  viii.-xi. — ^^uch  as  the  impossibility  of 
enforcing  the  test  of  reasonable  providence  in  practical  administration, 
and  the  fact  that  the  pension  would  be  out-relief  in  a  new  and  extended 
form,  and  be  far  more  likely  to  discourage  than  to  promote  thrift. 
Indeed  of  this,  the  only  proposal  which  has  received  the  support  of  a 
parliamentary  committee,  it  may  be  truly  said,  “  not  a  voice  has  been 
heard  in  its  support ;  it  has  pleased  nobody,**  and  yet  to  carry  out 
this  scheme  which  no  one  approves  would  involve  an  expenditure  of 
from  £10,000,000  to  £15,000,000  per  annum. 

The  writers  of  these  papers  have  made  good  their  case  against  all 
the  proposals  which  have  been  made  iu  this  country  for  pensions  of  a 
partial  and  limited  character.  But  it  may  be  said  that  these  are  merely 
theoretical  objections  to  theoretical  proposals,  and  that  other  com¬ 
munities  have  satisfactorily  solved  the  difficulties.  To  meet  this 
objection  the  authors  devote  the  latter  portion  of  the  book  to  a 
criticism  of  the  results  of  experiments  which  are  actually  in  operation, 
and  this  is  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  book  before  us.  First  iu 
importance  is  an  examination  of  the  insurance  system  of  Germany,  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  secure  by  contributions  levied  from  employers  and 
workmen,  supplemented  by  a  grant  from  the  State,  provision  for  all 
incapacitated  by  sickness,  infirmity,  or  old  age,  from  earning  a  living. 
Mr.  Loch  deals  with  the  question  as  to  whether  this  elaborate  system 
of  insurance,  which  is  enforced  with  all  the  thoroughness  of  a  highly 
organized  Government  bureaucracy,  has  bad  the  effect  of  reducing 
pauperism  and  diminishing  the  number  dependent  on  agencies  for  the 
relief  of  those  absolutely  destitute.  Though  no  figures  are  available 
for  Germany  as  a  whole,  he  quotes  some  very  striking  figures  con¬ 
cerning  Berlin  and  other  large  cities  which  tend  to  show  that,  since 
the  introduction  of  compulsory  insurance,  pauperism  has  increased  more 
rapidly  than  population  ;  and  he  draws  the  inference  that  old  age 
pensions,  even  when  coupled  with  the  insurance  against  infirmity  and 
sickness,  are  no  safeguard  against  pauperism,  and  do  not  reduce  it. 
Mr.  H.  II.  Wolf,  who  deals  with  the  broader  aspects  of  the  question, 
points  out  how  the  German  contributory  system  involves  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  an  enormous  and  costly  machinery,  and  locks  up  a  vast  mass 
of  capital  **  because  the  Insurance  Department,  being  bound  to  make 
sure  of  sufficient  funds  to  meet  all  liabilities,  levies  large  sums  in  the 
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productive  market,  to  laj  them  up,  like  the  pound  in  the  napkin, 
where  they  must  be  useless,  and,  indeed,  become  a  source  of  serious 
embarrassment  to  their  custodians.  There  is  already  £37,344,000  laid 
up  in  this  fashion,  and  before  long  the  figure  will  have  grown  to 
£50,000,000.  All  this  is  withdrawn  from  the  productive  sphere  of 
economic  national  life,  and  invested  only  in  the  safest  of  safe  securities. 
This  is  felt  as  a  serious  loss  to  business  enterprise.'’  He  further  states 
that  **  since  limited  application  and  a  discriminating  character  are 
asserted  to  necessitate  machinery  so  hopelessly  cumbrous  and  artificial, 
and  give  rise  to  so  many  hitches  and  irregularities  so  to  make  it  in  the 
long  run  scarcely  defensible,  people  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
only  change  promising  real  improvement  must  l)e  that  of  replacing 
limited  by  unlimited,  discriminate  by  indiscriminate  old  age  relief, 
carried  out  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  or  else  the  State  and  the  employers 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  workmen.  That,  at  any  rate,  would  introduce 
greater  simplicity.”  In  other  words,  the  experience  of  the  difficulties 
of  working  a  contributory  system  is  proving  that  Mr,  Booth  is  right  in 
contending  that  the  only  workable  and  logical  solution  of  the  pension 
system  is  universal  pensions  paid  out  of  taxation.  This  is  what  the 
German  workmen  are  looking  forward  to,  and  this,  in  spite  of  the 
objections  of  the  Government  to  undertake  such  a  burden,  must  some 
time  be  the  result.  . 

There  are  interesting  chapters  on  the  experiments  now  being  made 
in  our  colonies,  in  Australia  and  new  Zealand,  but  the  system  of 
pensions  has  been  too  recently  introduced  to  enable  us  to  gather 
trustworthy  data.  It  is  already  manifest,  however,  that  the  cost  will 
be  far  in  excess  of  the  original  estimates,  that  the  limitations  of 
income  required  to  qualify  for  a  pension  are  increasingly  difficult  to 
enforce,  and  that  the  desire  to  qualify  for  a  pension  opens  the  door  to 
much  fraud. 

Taken  altogether,  the  destructive  criticism  of  theoretical  and  practical 
schemes  for  contributory  or  partial  pensions  which  is  contained  in  these 
papers  deserves  most  serious  and  careful  study  ;  and  unless  it  can  be 
overthrown,  which  I  do  not  believe,  it  may  be  regardetl  as  decisive 
against  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  any  system  of  pensions 
limited  to  incomes  below  a  certain  amount,  or  which  shall  require 
compulsory  contributions  enforced  by  the  State. 

Are  we  therefore  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  need  for  the  intro* 
d  notion  of  any  system  of  pensions  into  this  country,  and  that  the 
nation  will  be  better  without  any  such  provision  ?  That  is  evidently 
the  opinion  of  the  authors.  They  are  strong  advocates  of  the  principle 
of  Laissex  fairty  and  evidently  believe  that  if  only  things  are  left 
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alone  tbe  people  will  in  time  work  out  their  own  salvation.  In 
support  of  that  view  they  reprint  a  paper  on  the  Progress  of  the 
Working  Classes,"  read  bj  Sir  R.  Giffen  at  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society,  and  also  two  papers  by  Mr.  John  Martineau  on  the  Poor  Law 
in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria"  and  on  the  “  Work  of  Friendly  Societies" 
in  providing  pensions  for  their  members.  Sir  R.  Giffen’s  contention 
that  the  condition  of  the  .working  classes  has  improved  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  conditions  of  life  and  labour  are  better  than  they  were,  but 
still  this  does  not  prove  that  all  is  as  it  should  be,  or  that  letting  things 
alone  will  result  in  further  improvement.  Even  if  Sir  R.  GifTen’s 
statements  be  accepted  without  dispute,  we  must  not  forget  that  a 
very  different  picture  may  be  drawn,  and  that  Mr.  C.  Booth,  in  his 
careful  exhaustive  examination  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
London,  has  shown  that  30*7  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  in  a 
condition  of  poverty,  i.e.  their  earnings  so  small,  or  so  irregular,  as  to 
be  insufficient  to  secure  them  the  essentials  of  healthy  life  ;  and  that 
Mr.  Rowntree,  in  his  analysis  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  York,  has 
shown  that  even  in  that  provincial  town  one>third  of  the  population, 
though  they  exercise  the  strictest  economy,  are  unable  to  provide  tbe 
minimum  of  food  and  clothing  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  mere 
physical  efficiency.  In  other  words,  nearly  one-third  of  the  people 
are  living  in  partial  starvation,  and  utterly  unable  to  provide  for  their 
old  age.  It  is  when  we  bear  in  mind  facts  like  these  that  we  realize 
that  the  arguments  put  forward  in  favour  of  leaving  the  people  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  to  devise  means  of  making  provision 
for  old  age,  are  futile.  The  Friendly  Societies  have  accomplished  much, 
and  will  in  time  provide  pensions  for  their  members.  Trade  unions 
already  in  -great  measure  provide  superannuation  allowances,  and  so 
does  the  Miners’  Permanent  Relief  Fund,  which,  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Martineau  never  mentions,  though  it  is  one  of  the  largest  pension 
agencies  in  the  kingdom.  But  all  these  agencies  leave  practically 
untouched  the  great  mass  of  the  unskilled  and  irregularly  employed. 

Tbe  writers  of  these  papers  exalt  the  wisdom  of  our  present  poor- 
law  regulations,  and  regard  all  pension  proposals  as  an  unjust  tax 
imposed  on  the  thrifty  for  the  benefit  of  the  unthrifty.  But  the  objection 
to  the  present  treatment  of  tbe  aged  by  the  poor  law  is  that,  by  making 
destitution  tbe  condition  of  assistance,  it  excludes  all  but  the  unthrifty 
from  receiving  any  benefit  whatever.  Moreover,  the  conditions  under 
which  one-third  of  our  population  live  are  such  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  them,  by  the  most  rigid  economy,  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  old  age,  and  therefore  tbe  refusal  of  any  help  whatever 
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to  those  who  hare  made  partial  provision  must  act  as  the  most  direct 
discouragement  of  thrift  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise. 

Mr.  Booth’s  proposals  for  universal  pensions  given  to  all  who 
attain  a  certain  age  irrespective  of  income  or  other  test  does  avoid  the 
injustice  of  our  present  poor-law  provision,  and  Avonld  place  all  in  a 
position  in  which  any  thrift  they  might  exercise  would  be  sure  to  bring 
its  own  reward  of  increased  comfort.  The  chief  objection  to  Mr.  Booth’s 
proposals  is  the  cost,  which  for  England  and  Wales  alone  would 
amount  to  £17,000,000  at  the  outset,  and  in  fifty  years  double  that  sum. 
Before  entering  on  an  experiment  of  such  magnitude  there  are  points 
which  need  most  careful  investigation.  At  present  we  have  no  exact 
information  as  to  the  actual  numbers  of  paupers  over  sixty-five  years 
of  age.  It  is  often  stated  that  three  out  of  every  seven  of  the  working 
population  who  reach  sixty-five  years  of  age  become  paupers,  but  this 
statement  is  based  on  a  very  doubtful  return  of  the  aged  paupers  for 
the  year  ending  Lady  Day,  1892,  when  probably  many  individuals 
were  counted  several  times  over.  The  writers  of  these  papers  contend 
that  the  number  is  less  than  one  in  five  of  the  population  over  sixty- 
five.  When  such  difference  of*  opinion  is  possible  it  is  evident  more 
accurate  iuformation  is  needed.  Then  there  is  the  very  important 
question  as  to  how  many  of  those  aged  paupers  now  inmates  of  our 
workhouses  would.be  unable,  owing  to  moral  and  physical  debility,  to 
maintain  themselves  outside  the  workhouse  if  they  possessed  a  pension. 
The  present  writer  had  for  twenty  years  to  administer  a  charity  which 
granted  pensions  of  10s.  a  week  to  fifty  aged  men  of  good  character, 
and  on  several  occasions  it  was  necessary  to  remove  some  of  these 
pensioners  to  the  workhouse  because  they  were  incapable  of  looking 
after  themselves,  and  had  no  friends  or  relatives  who  could  give  them 
the  care  and  nursing  they  required.  If  this  happened  with  those  who 
were  specially  selected  for  good  character,  it  would  happen  more 
frequently  with  the  drunken  and  dissolute.  The  writers  of  these 
papers  illustrate  this  difficulty  by  the  experience  of  Victoria,  where 
numbers  of  the  pensioners  were  found  “unable  to  look  after  themselves,” 
and  it  became  necessary  to  amend  the  Act  in  order  to  give  the  magis¬ 
trate  “  power  to  decide  whether  a  claimant  otherwise  eligible  for  a 
pension  was  or  was  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  a  pension  ;  and,  if  he 
was  not,  to  send  him  to  a  .benevolent  asylum,”  i.e.  a  workhouse  called 
by  a  different  name. 

That  the  growing  altruism  of  society  will  not  long  tolerate  our 
present  treatment  of  the  aged  is  manifest  from  the  many  countries 
which  have  during  the  last  twenty  years  introduced  pension  schemes  of 
various  kinds,  and  the  steadily  growing  demands  for  pensions  for  aged 
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workers  in  our  own  country ;  but  before  we  embark  on  Mr.  Booth's 
scheme  of  universal  pensions,  or  any  modification  of  it,  and  before  the 
question  of  old  age  pensions  finds  a  place  in  the  programme  of  any 
political  party  or  any  statesman,  we  require  much  more  light  than  we 
at  present  possess  on  the  many  and  difficult  questions  involved.  Mr. 
Booth's  scheme  would  obviate  the  objections  to  which  all  the  con¬ 
tributory  schemes  are  open,  and  would  free  us  from  the  injustice  of  the 
present  system  of  poor  relief.  But  is  Mr.  Booth's  estimate  of  the 
cost  accurate  ?  Has  he  under-estimated  the  number  of  the  aged,  and 
over-estimated  the  saving  that  would  be  eflrecte<l  in  the  poor-law 
expenditure  by  failing  to  allow  for  the  number  of  aged  who  would, 
from  moral  or  physical  incapacity,  still  require  to  be  maintained  in 
public  institutions  as  being  incapable  of  living  independent  lives  on 
the  pension  of  5«.  a  week  which  he  proposes  ? 

W.  Moore  Ede. 

CARTELLS  ET  TRUSTS.  Par  Ex.  Marti.n  SAixT-Lto>\  [vii., 
248  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2  fr.  Lecoffre.  Paris,  1903.] 

M.  Saint-L<k>n  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  latest  work.  A  French 
writer  may  usually  be  trusted  to  be  clear  ;  and,  when  he  is  thorough 
as  well,  he  is  indeed  hard  to  beat.  Nothing  could  be  more  admirable 
than  the  way  in  which  our  author  manages  to  envisage  his  subject  as 
a  determinate  whole.  Two  parallel  developments  are  extricated  from 
the  seeming  flux  of  contemporary  economic  process,  and  their  common 
tendency  is  exhibited  side  by  side  with  their  specific  difierences.  Yet 
the  defiuitory  interest  is  not  allowed  to  outbalance  the  inductive. 
Though  M.  Saint-Leon  descrilnss  the  wood  as  a  wood,  he  does  not  fail 
to  notice — nay,  positively  to  enumerate — the  trees.  A  more  or  less 
exhaustive  account  is  given  of  the  separate  pools  and  trusts  of  Europe. 
Moreover,  the  not  inconsiderable  literature  of  the  subject  is  treated 
with  full  respect.  The  writer  is  not  librarian  of  the  Musee  Social  for 
nothing. 

The  book  begins  with  a  few  pages  of  historical  introduction.  These, 
perhaps,  were  hardly  necessary.  The  analogies  between  the  mo<leru 
pool  or  trust  and  the  organizations  of  the  past  designed  to  foster 
monopoly  are  not  very  close.  By  the  way,  why  describe  the  Sicilian 
of  Aristotle's  Politics  (i.  4)  as  the  inventor  of  the  '‘corner"  instead 
of  Thales  {ib.)— not  to  mention  Joseph  ?  The  references  to  the 
mediseval  corporations,- however,  are  interesting,  as  coming  from  one 
who  has  made  himself  an  authority  on  this  topic. 

We  pass  on  to  the  study  of  "cartells  "  (kartelle,  comptoirs,  pools, 
syndicates,  combines).  This  institution  is  as  characteristically  German 
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in  its  origin  as  the  trust  is  American.  It  appears  to  have  hrst  taken 
shape  at  Dortmund  in  a  succession  of  agreements  amongst  the  coal- 
owners,  the  object  of  Avbich  was  to  limit  production.  At  the  start,  it 
it  was  found  impossible  in  practice  to  prevent  surreptitious  extra¬ 
production.  The  difficulty  was,  however,  at  length  met  by  the 
formation  of  a  special  syndicate,  into  the  hands  of  which  the  owners 
of  mines  surrendered  their  entire  trading  rights.  Dealing  with  out¬ 
siders  rendered  the  offender  liable  to  a  heavy  fine.  The  syndicate 
fixed  the  amount  of  the  total  annual  output,  and  the  share  of  work 
falling  to  each  mine.  In  return,  a  minimum  rate  of  remuneration  was 
guaranteed  to  the  coal-owners,  together  with  half-profits  on  the  sales, 
should  these  average  more  than  a  certain  reasonable  figure.  On  these 
or  somewhat  similar  lines  a  vast  number  of  ^  cartells  ”  have  in  recent 
years  been  successfully  organized  in  Germany,  some  three  to  four 
hundred  of  various  kinds  being  at  present  in  existence.  The  German 
legislature  has  hitherto  refraineil  from  interfering  in  any  way  with 
their  action.  In  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  movement  in 
favour  of  their  control  by  the  State.  M.  Saint-Leon  thiuks  that  any¬ 
thing  like  stringent  control  would  be  highly  inadvisable.  Such  a 
provisiou,  for  instance,  as  that  all  its  statutes,  stipulations,  accounts, 
etc.,  must  be  submitted  by  each  syndicate  to  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
the  latter  having  It  in  his  power  to  prohibit  anything  he  may  consider 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  consumer,  would  virtually  kill  the 
combines  under  the  conditions  of  modern  industry,  which  demand 
secrecy  and  despatch  before  all  else.  But  nobody,  opines  our  author, 
can  seriously  wish  to  kill  or  cripple  the  combines.  Not  merely  do  they 
effect  certain  economies  by  restricting  competition — economies,  how¬ 
ever,  of  which  their  organizers  reap  the  benefit  in  the  first  instance — 
but  they  regularize  production,  ami,  in  consequence,  prices,  an  advan¬ 
tage  in  which,  not  only  the  wage-earning  class,  but  the  general  public 
participates.  A  minority  of  the  German  “cartells,”  however,  he 
thinks,  abuse  their  powers,  exploiting  the  consumer  by  putting  up 
prices  unfairly.  His  suggestion  is  worth  considering,  that  the  best 
way  of  dealing  with  such  offenders  is,  not  to  institute  direct  Govern¬ 
ment  supervision  in  any  form,  but  simply  to  manipulate  the  tariff  so 
that  the  monopolists  are  brought  to  their  senses  by  the  fear  of  foreign 
competition. 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  the  trust,  M.  Saint-Leou  is  at  great  pains  to 
show  how  utterly  it  differs  from  the  mere  trade-combination  that  seeks 
to  limit  production  or  to  fix  a  price.  The  very  etymology  of  the  term 
“  trust  ”  signifies  that  there  are  trustees  to  whom  others — in  the  present 
case  the  associated  companies— delegate  their  powers.  As  a  matter  of 
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fact,  these  powers  are  surrendered  absolutely  under  the  system  that 
to-day  prevails  in  America,  namely  that  of  the  “  holding  trust,”  which 
buys  up  enough  shares  to  secure  a  permanent  majority  of  votes  at 
general  meetings.  Thus,  whereas  the  cartell  is  essentially  federative, 
the  trust  is  essentially  unitary.  It  is  not  an  agreement,  but  a'  fusion. 
Nothing  shows  this  more  elearly  than  the  practice  so  often  resorted  to 
by  the  trust  of  “  dismantling,”  that  is,  of  doing  away  with  some  of 
its  factories  in  order  that  the  rest  may  Avork  at  full  capacity, — as  when 
the  whisky  trust  closed  sixty-eight  distilleries  out  of  eighty.  In  this 
way,  competition  is  not  merely  restricted,  but  totally  abolished.  Under 
the  “cartell”  system,  each  separate  enterprise  continues  under  its  own 
management,  and  may  at  any  moment  throw  up  the  treaty  and  reeover 
its  independence.  But  the  Transatlantic  manager  is  a  slave — chosen 
for  his  brains,  no  doubt,  but  unable  to  call  his  brains,  nay,  his  very 
soul,  his  own.  Some  very  interesting  speculations  on  the  probable 
effects  of  a  trust  regime  on  the  American  character  are  put  forward  by 
M.  Saint-L6on.  Meanwhile,  the  moral  point  of  view  is  not  allowed 
to  prevail  unduly  over  the  economic.  Our  author  most  successfully 
initiates  his  readers  into  the  mysteries  of  trust-promoting,  and  makes 
it  clear  what  “  watering  ”  means  for  the  unfortunate  consumer.  Not 
a  little,  too,  is  said  about  “  anti-trust  ”  legislation,  actual  and  pro¬ 
spective,  in  the  States.  M.  Saint-Leon  himself  would  favour  manipu- 
latiou  of  the  tariff  to  check  the  abuse  of  monopoly,  and  insistence  on 
effective  publicity  in  the  case  of  the  financial  arrangements  consti¬ 
tutive  of  the  trust  with  the  object  of  preventing  watering. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  may  be  said  as  regards  the  dependence  of 
trusts  and  cartells  on  protection.  M.  Havemeyer’s  dictum  is  famous, 
to  the  effect  that  the  mother  of  all  the  trusts  is  the  customs-tariff.  Like¬ 
wise  we  find  the  German  syndicates  selling  much  more  cheaply  abroad 
than  in  the  home  market.  It  looks,  then,  as  if  protection  and  these 
instruments  of  monopoly  went  closely  together,  and  it  is  significant 
that  M.  Saint-Lcon  knows  of  no  better  weapon  wherewith  to  combat 
unfair  prices  than  the  lowering  of  the  charges  on  foreign  imports  of 
the  corresponding  class.  At  the  same  time  England,  the  classic  home 
of  free  exchange,  is  not  without  its  industrial  fusions  and  combinations. 
It  is  hard  to  see,  however,  how  these  are  likely  to  exploit  the  consumer 
to  any  considerable  extent,  unless  they  happen  to  exercise  a  more  or 
less  exclusive  control  over  some  material  product,  as  is  in  a  way  the 
case  with  English  coal,  or  else  have  temporarily  attained  to  such 
superiority  in  the  matter  of  machinery  or  technical  skill  as  to  be  able 
to  set  the  rest  of  the  world  at  defiance.  Those  who  just  now  are 
raising  their  voices  in  favour  of  so-called  Fair  Trade  for  this  country 
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TTOuIii  do  well  to  reflect,  taking  tbe  present  volume  for  tbeir  guide,  on 
the  gross  unfairness,  from  tbe  point  of  view  of  tbe  general  public,  of 
much  of  tbe  domestic  trading  of  modern  Germany  and  America. 

R.  R.  Makett. 

DIE  KARTELLFRAGE  IN  THEORIE  UND  PRAXIS.  Von 
F.  VON  Rottenbcrg,  Doctor  der  Recbte  und  Ebrendoctor  der 
Universitiit  Yale,  [x.,  89  pp.  8vo.  Duncker  &  Humblot. 
Leipzig,  1903-3 

Tbanks  to  tbe  “  fiscal  proposals  ”  and  frequent  references  to 
German  unfriendliness,  tbe  word  “cartel"  is  on  almost  every  one’s 
lips.  “  Cartels "  are,  as  Dr.  von  Rottenburg  explains,  unfinished  or 
undeveloped  “  trusts,”  “  trusts  in  tbe  making."  But,  whether  it  be 
that  the  finished  article  brings  to  light  virtues  which  the  unfinished 
article  does  not  possess,  or  whether  in  German  bands  a  repressive 
weapon  tending  to  the  creation  of  a  monopoly  acquires  a  more  ruthless 
edge  than  in  American  (though  to  many  it  still  appears  a  moot  point 
if  American  “  trusts  "  are  not  sometimes,  on  the  one  hand,  as  useful  as 
unquestionably  they  are  injurious  on  the  other),  there  is  no  one  but 
the  domeslici  testes,  directly  benefiting  thereby,  who  has  a  good  word 
to  say  for  German  “  cartels.”  Such  “  cartels  ” — which,  as  Dr.  von 
Rottenburg  show?,  have  it  directly  for  their  object  either  to  restrict 
production,  or  to  suppress  its  cost  (including  wages),  or  else  to  force 
up  the  price  of  goods — are  known  to  be  the  direct  outcome  of  the  pro¬ 
tectionism  which  Prince  Bismarck  introduced  in  1879.  That  protection 
set  up  a  ring-fence  all  round  Germany,  within  which  producers — that 
is,  proilucing  employers — have  it  in  their  power  to  exploit  demand  at 
their  own  sweet  will.  To  benefit  the  more  by  the  admirable  opportunity, 
capital  has  coalesced  freely,  and  “  organized  ”  itself,  until  now  at  many 
points  it  rules  supreme. 

There  are  some  very  telling  indictments  against  bodies  of  this  sort 
contained  in  Dr.  von  Rottenburg’s  admirably  written  book,  recording 
instances  of  most  unscrupulously  selfish  exploitation  of  opportunities, 
which  those  among  us  who  have  a  hankering  for  protection,  regardless 
of  the  evils  which  it  may  be  shown  to  carry  with  it,  may  do  well  to 
take  note  of.  Also  Dr.  von  Rottenburg  opportunely  points  out — 
being,  probably,  the  first  to  do  so — in  what  degree,  under  the  influence 
of  “  cartellism,”  the  tone  of  economic  controversy  has  changed,  and 
become  lowered  and  brutalized.  The  syndicated  employers  appear  to 
have  thrown  off  all  restraint,  nil  regard  for  the  ordinary  decencies  of 
controversy.  They  answer  with  mere  “abuse,”  just  like  the  “  agrarians ” 
from  the  Russian  frontier. 
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Having  been  fur  sometbiug  like  ten  years  Prince  Bismarck’s  very 
’‘right  hand,"  the  head  of  his  “chancery"  and  his  particular  con¬ 
fidant,  Dr.  von  Rottenburg,  who  is  now  “curator" — that  is,  the 
Grovernment-appointed  supreme  chief — of  Bonn  University,  cannot,  it 
may  be,  bring  himself  altogether  to  condemn  the  protectionist  policy 
of  his  chief,  though  it  has  in  fact  produced  “  cartels."  But  having  seen 
that  policy  at  work,  he  stands  up  manfully  for  some  supplementary 
measures  which  would,  at  any  rate,  restore  the  balance  between  em¬ 
ployers  and  employed.  Under  protection  and  “cartels"  employers 
have  it  all  their  own  way.  And  some  “  cartels,"  as  the  author  dis¬ 
tinctly  shows,  make  it  their  direct  object  to  cot  down  wages,  to 
maintain  long  hours,  to  fight  working  men’s  organizations,  to  supply 
one  another  with  hands  in  the  event  of  strikes,  to  “keep  out  agitators" 
by  concerted  action,  to  refuse  employment  to  men  coming  from  other 
works  without  the  employers’  approval,  to  exchange  confidential  com¬ 
munications  relative  to  their  employees’  character  and  conduct — in  a 
word,  openly  and  relentlessly  to  defy,  by  all  means  within  their  power, 
accepted  twentieth-century  principles  of  equality  and  free  labour 
contract.  The  employers,  so  our  author  contends,  ought  not  to  possess 
such  excessive  power.  Since  they  do  possess  it,  at  any  rate  the  work¬ 
men  ought  to  Ite  allowed  to  meet  it  by  similar  combination,  and  to  bo 
conceded  that  right  of  free  combination  which  now,  as  amongst  societies, 
they  wholly  lack  in  Germany. 

There  is  much  in  this  book  which  is  purely  personal,  being  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  author’s  assailants  in  a  controversy  which  appears  to 
have  become  highly  heated.  But  the  rest,  which  is  closely  reasoned, 
forcibly  written,  and  full  of  information  tellingly  marshalled,  will  well 
bear  such  ballast. 

Henrt  W.  Wolff. 

DAS  PRODUZENTENINTERESSE  DER  ARBEITER  UND 
DIE  UANDELSFREIHEIT.  Von  Heixricu  Dietzel,  Pro¬ 
fessor  an  der  Universitiit  Bonn.  [118  pp.  8vo.  Fischer.  Jena, 
1903.] 

KORNZOLL  UND  SOCIALREFORM.  Von  Heinrich  Dietzel, 
Professor  an  der  Universitiit  Bonn.  [56  pp.  8vo.  1  mark. 
Simion.  Berlin,  1901.] 

At  no  time  has  the  example  of  Germany  possessed  a  greater  interest 
for  ourselves  than  at  the  present  moment.  Germany  has  long  since 
taken  the  decisive  plunge  into  protectionism,  on  the  brink  of  which 
we  seem  now  to  stand.  It  is  proposed  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
“  national,"  i.e.  according  to  our  present  phraseology,  “  imperialist," 
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cohesion  ;  of  promoting  national  welfare  by  steadying  trade,  making 
employment  continuous,  and  raising  wages;  and  of  retaliating ” 
upon  neighbours  who  had  begun  the  fight  with  hostile  tariffs.  More 
than  once  has  Germany,  meeting  with  unlooked-for  hindrances,  bad 
more  or  less  to  reshape  her  course.  But,  at  any  rate,  she  has  expe¬ 
rience  to  look  back  upon  where  we  can  only  speculate  as  to  probable 
results.  To  prejudiced  eyes  the  lesson  taught  by  German  dabbling 
in  patriotic  protectionism  appears  not  altogether  a  clear  one.  Many 
other  influences  besides  a  duty  varying  between  about  2m.  2d.  and  11«. 
I)cr  quarter  on  wheat  have  been  at  work,  alternately  stimulating  or  else 
checking  trade,  raising  or  else  lowering  prices,  in  unforeseen  ways. 
Hence  it  is  that  Germany  has  had  once  more  the  question,  not  indeed 
of  free  trade,  but  of  moderate  or  else  stringent  protection  placed  before 
it,  and  that  for  some  time  champions  on  either  side  have  been  leading 
vigorous  charges  against  one  another,  of  which,  unfortunately,  far  too 
little  notice  has  been  taken  in  our  very  much  interested  country. 

Professor  Dietzel  wields  bis  pen  as  one  of  the  foremost  fighters  on 
the  free-trade  side.  He  is  a  free-trader  of  the  purest  water,  in  whom 
Cobden  himself  would  have  rejoiced,  and  exhibits  iu  the  contest 
qualities  which  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  among  his 
countrymen,  more  particularly  of  professorial  rank — that  is,  a  pitby 
telling  style,  and  remarkably  lucid  exposition,  such  as  necessarily 
suggests  clearness  of  thought,  and  accordingly  carries  conviction  with 
it.  Both  his  pamphlets,  or  booklets,  here  referred  to  deserve  attentive 
reading. 

In  Kornzoll  und  Socialreform  the  author  shows  very  plainly  to 
what  extent  a  duty  upon  corn  has  proved  antagonistic  to  those  laudable 
objects  of  **  social  reform  '*  which  German  statesmen,  no  doub*  onestly, 
profess  to  have  so  mueh  at  heart,  but  which,  in  their  ignorance  about 
the  inevitable  effects  of  a  tax  upon  foodstuffs,  they  seriously  jeopardize 
while  ostensibly  attempting  to  further  them.  Like  a  second  Penelope, 
they  undo  at  night  what  they  have  laboriously  wrought  at  day.  Unable, 
apparently,  to  trace  the  true  relation  between  cause  and  effect,  German 
protectionists — at  the  present  time  the  ruling  party — have  very  ignor¬ 
antly  attributed  to  the  one  circumstance  w'hich  has  tended  to  steady 
their  market,  that  is,  the  broadened  basis  of  a  **  world  trade,”  the 
mischief  of  disturbing  and  unsettling  it ;  and  they,  accordingly,  labour 
to  separate  their  country  once  more  from  tbc  rest  of  the  world  by  a 
“  Chinese  wall.”  They  indeed  perceive  that  emergencies  may  arise 
in  which  it  will  be  necessary,  for  self-preservation,  to  break  through 
this  solid  bulwark.  But  they  are  confiding  enough  to  argue  that 
on  such  occasions  this  will  be  easily  possible,  for  neighbours  now 
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deliberately  rebuffed  will  be  willing  then  to  come  to  Germany’s  rescue 
without  claiming  any  return  service.  Professor  Dietzel  shows  very 
conclusively  what  a  mistaken  course  this  needs  must  prove — nay, 
indeed,  has  already  proved — in  the  result  It  is  German  industries 
which  have  suffered  by  such  a  selfishly  shortsighted  policy.  He  might 
have  added  that  even  the  most  **  favourable  ”  commercial  treaties  con¬ 
cluded,  on  which  Germany  has  so  much  prided  herself,  can  prove  no 
bar  to  this.  Prince  Bismarck  was  a  great  adept  at  concluding  “  favour¬ 
able  ” — i.e.  one-sided — commercial  treaties,  while  his  crushing  tariff  of 
1879  was  in  force,  and  he  knew  how  to  obtain  from  neighbours  tem¬ 
porarily  embarrassed  exceptional  terms.  Ills  treaties  were,  in  fact, 
preposterously  “  favourable,”  but  for  that  very  reason  they  did  not  last. 

One  other,  most  important,  point  which  Professor  Dietzel  rightly 
brings  into  relief,  first  in  Kornzoll  und  Socialre/orm,  and  next,  in 
rejoinder  to  protectionist  replies,  in  Das  Produzenteninteresse  der  Ar- 
icUer,  is  this — that  it  is  absolute  nonsense  to  affirm  that  protection 
has  in  Germany  tended  to  steady  employment  and  to  raise  wages.  As 
regards  the  mere  facts,  he  quotes  Dr.  Eugeu  Richter  as  publicly  de¬ 
monstrating  that  neither  in  1880,  when  the  first  duty  on  corn  was 
imposed,  nor  in  1885,  nor  again  in  1887,  when  it  was  twice  consecutively 
raised,  has  a  rise  in  workmen’s  wages  followed.  But  he  goes  on  to 
prove  that  such  rise  could  not  have  followed,  that  it  was  nonsense  to 
expect  it,  that,  in  truth,  the  price  of  food  and  labourers’  wages  move 
iu  opposite  directions.  He  furthermore  observes  that  not  even  the 
most  thorough-going  protectionist  in  Germany  has  ever  affirmed, 
prophetically  or  retrospectively,  as  our  protectionists  do,  that  the  rise 
in  wages  expected  to  result  from  protection  could  do  more  than  make 
up,  in  part  ouly,  for  the  addition  made  to  the  price  of  food. 

Both  books  ought  to  be  read.  They  are  as  full  of  solid  argument 
as,  in  Sterne’s  words,  an  egg  is  of  meat ;  ”  and  it  is  all  argument 
directly  bearing  upon  our  great  controversy  of  the  hour. 

Uenby  W.  Wolff. 

THE  FINANCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
By  D.  R.  Dewet,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Statistics 
in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  [xxxv.,  530  pp. 
Crown  8vo.  Is.  6d.  net.  Longmans.  New  York,  1903.] 

The  chief  interest  of  Professor  Dewey’s  treatise  for  Englishmen  at 
this  moment  centres  in  his  observations  and  figures  regarding  the 
instability  of  American  import  duties.  When  the  conclusion  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  in  1815,  permitted  the  nations  of  Christendom  at  last 
to  turn  their  attention  to  trade  and  the  development  of  their  resources. 
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it  found  tho  states  of  the  Union  at  strife  among  themselves  on  questions 
of  commercial  policy,  which  have  generally  exercised  a  predominating 
— what  a  German  would  call  a  massgebende — influence  in  the  history 
of  that  country.  In  1816  President  Madison  expressly  recommended 
Congress  to  foster  native  manufactures,  and  in  that  year  a  tariff  was 
adopted  which,  though  not  quite  so  high  as  that  in  force  during  the 
war  of  1812,  was  avowedly  devised  in  the  interests  of  industry  instead 
of  reveuuc.  But,  while  protection  conciliated  the  iron  trade  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  it  alienated  the  shipping  interest  in  the  New  England  ports, 
aud  the  cotton  and  tobacco  planters  of  the  south,  who  were  paid  for 
their  exported  produce  in  articles  of  British  manufacture.  But  as 
industries  grew,  aud  the  manufacturing  interests  acquired  greater 
influence  with  Congress,  opposing  aims  sprang  up  among  them,  and  as 
one  or  other  section  had  to  bo  conciliated  by  politicians,  so  the  tariff 
year  by  year  underwent  the  most  extraordinary  oscillations.  This  fact 
is  brought  out  in  the  tables  in  which  the  author  presents  us  witli  the 
annual  average  rates  of  duty  on  dutiable  imports  ’’  from  1821  to  1861 
inclusive.  During  the  first  half  of  this  period  the  average  is  never  two 
years  the  same.  In  1822  it  is  31*7  per  cent.  ;  in  1828,  after  a  kind  of 
switchback  course  during  the  intervening  years,  it  is  39‘3.  In  this 
year  a  new  tariff  law  was  passed  which  represented,  says  Professor 
Dewey,  “  the  high-water  mark  of  protective  legislation  before  the 
Civil  War,”  and,  it  may  be  added,  for  many  years  after  the  Civil  War, 
with  its  exceptional  demands,  was  over.  In  1830,  when  this  law  had 
had  time  to  come  fully  into  operation,  the  average  rate  stood  at  48*8 
per  cent.  It  would  probably  never  have  been  passed  bad  not  New 
England,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  previous  proteetive  tariff,  added 
manufactures  to  its  fishing  and  shipping  trade.  It  was  so  unpopular 
that  it  was  not  only  known  as  the  “  Black  Tariff,”  but  South  Carolina 
went  so  far  as  to  pass  an  ordinance  declaring  that  the  tariff  law  of 
1828  was  null  aud  void  and  no  law,  nor  binding  on  this  State,  its 
officers  and  citizens.”  President  Jackson  replied  by  sending  a  naval 
force  under  Farragut  into  Charlestown  harbour.  With  this  threat, 
combined  with  a  new  and  lower  tariff,  an  actual  conflict  was  avoided. 
The  average  rate  sank  to  31*9  per  cent,  in  1833  and  to  25*3  in  1837, 
only  pour  mieux  tauter  the  next  year  to  37*8.  Down  in  1842  at  23*1, 
it  bounded  up  the  following  year  to  36*7. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  moderative  and  stable  protective  tariffs, 
lasting  from  1846  to  1866.  Tho  country  was  prosperous,  but  in  1867 
there  occurred  a  widespread  commercial  panic,  which  the  protectionists 
attributed  to  too  liberal  a  scale  of  duties.  ^  They  maintain,”  wrote 
Mr.  Blaine,  that  from  1846  to  1867  the  Unitetl  States  would  have 
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enjoyed  prosperity  under  any  form  of  tariff,  but  that  the  moment  the 
exceptional  conditions  in  Europe  and  in  America  came  to  an  end  the 
country  was  plunged  headlong  into  a  disaster  from  which  the  conser* 
vative  force  of  a  protective  tariff  would  in  large  part  have  saved  it." 
Yet  even  under  that  regime  of  comparative  free  trade  the  import  duty 
on  the  great  bulk  of  commercial  products  was  between  20  and  30  per 
cent.  At  all  events  it  is  to  be  noteil  that  it  was  under  a  consistent 
and  uniform  tariff  policy  that  the  United  States  enjoyed  perhaps  its 
longest  spell  of  uninterrupted  commercial  prosperity. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  tariff,  like  other  forms  of  taxation,  stood 
at  an  abnormal  height  to  meet  the  abnormal  military  expenditure. 
During  several  years  following  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1865,  import 
duties  were  gradually  reduced  until  1875,  when  a  10  per  cent, 
‘‘horizontal"  reduction  effected  in  1872  was  repealed.  Eo  further 
serious  alterations  were  mode  till  the  tariff  of  1883,  which  was  on  the 
whole  protectionist  in  tone,  notwithstanding  the  haphazard  manner  in 
which  its  details  were  finally  settleil.  Then  followed  a  campaign  on 
the  question  between  import  duties  for  revenue  purposes,  as  favoured 
by  the  Democrats,  and  a  protective  tariff  advocated  by  the  Republicans. 
The  Republican  victory  resulted  iu  the  McKinley  Tariff  of  1890. 
Although  the  subsequent  rise  of  prices  stirred  up  popular  opposition 
to  it,  the  protection  policy  has  since  more  than  held  its  own,  tho 
attempts  made  in  Congress  to  mitigate  it  only  occasioning  uncertainty 
in  the  commercial  world,  with  which,  be  it  observed,  synchronized  the 
period  of  great  industrial  depression  between  the  conclusion  of  the 
Chicago  Exhibition,  ra  1893,  and  the  revival  of  trade  following  the 
termination  of  the  war  with  Spain.  Of  the  productivity  of  these 
tariffs  and  the  Dingley  Tariff  of  1897  in  regard  to  revenue — three 
tariffs  within  seven  years — Professor  Dewey  observes  that  industry 
cannot  accommodate  itself  at  a  moment's  notice  to  changes  in  the 
schedules,  so  that  in  each  case  the  time  has  been  too  brief  to  allow  of 
a  safe  generalization  on  their  respective  merits.  The  cost  of  culloetion 
he  puts  at  4  per  cent,  of  the  receipts.  He  does  not  attempt  to  estimate 
the  influence  of  these  fluctuating  imposts  upon  the  commerce  or 
general  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  tables  of  average  annual  rates 
of  import  duties  are  discontinued  for  the  years  subsequent  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Thus  the  reader  is  deprived  of  one  means 
of  comparison  between  successive  tariffs.  Indeed,  this  branch  of  his 
subject  is  much  more  adequately  handled  as  to  the  earlier  than  as  to 
the  later  period  treated  of  by  the  author. 


C.  H.  i>’E.  Leppington. 
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THE  BANK  RATE  AND  THE  MONEY  MARKET  IN 
ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  HOLLAND,  AND 
BELGIUM,  1844-1900.  By  R.  Incus  Palghave,  F.R.S. 
[xxiii.,  237  pp.  8vo.  10s.  6d,  net.  Murray.  London,  1903.] 

Mr.  Palgrave  here  enters  into  a  somewhat  technical  comparison  of 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  national  banks  of. Continental  countries  with 
that  of  the  Bank  of  England,  with  reference,  first,  to  the  amount  of 
specie  normally  held  in  reserve  ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  rate  of  discount. 
He  addresses  himself  primarily,  no  doubt,  to  economists  and  financiers, 
but  in  the  former  branch  of  his  subject,  at  any  rate,  the  section  of 
the  public  endowed  with  banking  accounts  has  a  very  real  interest, 
whether  it  is  aware  of  the  fact  or  not. 

Mr.  Palgrave  is  careful  to  say  at  the  outset  that  he  is  not  making  a 
critical  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England.  He  tabulates 
the  annual  averages  of  the  transactions  of  both  the  issue  and  the 
banking  departments  of  the  Bank  from  1844  to  1900  in  forty-six 
columns,  and  takes  the  opportunity  to  point  out  that  the  returns  of  its 
transactions  supplied  by  the  Bank  have  been  less  complete  since  1875 
than  they  had  been  during  the  previous  thirty  years.  The  amounts  of 
“  bills  discounted  ’’  and  of  “  temporary  advances  ”  have  ceased  to  be 
given  since  1876,  and  so  has  the  total  amount  of  the  balances  main¬ 
tained  by  London  bankers  in  the  Bank  of  England.  As  to  the  latter, 
he  points  out  that,  though  the  banking  reserve  of  the  Bank  has  risen 
from  £8,500,000  in  1844  to  £21,455,000 — that  is,  more  than  150  per 
cent., — at  the  former  date  the  London  bankers*  balances  constituted 
only  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  reserve,  whereas  they  formed  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  it  in  1877,  the  latest  year  for  which  the  amount  has  been 
disclosed.  He  goes  on  to  show  that  it  has  been  just  at  periods  of 
financial  pressure  or  crisis  that  the  London  bankers  have  piled  up  their 
balances  with  the  Bank,  in  order  to  be  forearmed  against  any 
exceptional  call  upon  their  resources.  Consequently  it  is  just  at  such 
anxious  moments  that  the  Bank’s  reserve  is  most  largely  composed  of 
notes  and  specie  which  may  at  any  time  be  withdrawn,  and  which  are 
especially  likely  to  be  withdrawn  when  the  Bank  itself  is  most  liable 
to  need  them.  The  same  fund,  he  points  out,  cannot  justly  be 
reckoned  as  the  Bank’s  own  reserve,  and  also  the  reserve  of  the  banks 
whose  banker  it  is.  “  There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world,”  says 
Mr.  Palgrave,  of  which  the  banking  system  is  known,  in  which  the 
reserves  of  the  banks  are  loaned  out  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
in  this  country.”  In  the  crisis  of  1857  the  real  reserve,  that  is  the 
reserve  omitting  the  bankers’  balances,  fell  to  £1,462,000,  and  in  1865 
to  £1,203,000.  Now  that  the  Bank  no  longer  distinguishes  the  sum 
VoL.  XIIL— No.  4.  2  k 
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entrusted  to  its  custody  by  the  other  banks  in  its  returns,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  what  its  real  reserve  at  the  present  time  is. 

Mr.  Falgrave's  tone  is  studiously  moderate  throughout,  but  his^ 
treatise  is  a  weighty  protest  against  the  present  policy  of  the  Bank  in 
trading  upon  so  small  a  (real)  reserve,  and  in  withholding,  of  late 
years,  information  as  to  its  transactions  and  position  which  was 
formerly  made  public  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Bank’s  reticence  as 
to  the  portion  of  its  (apparent)  reserve  consisting  of  balances  belong¬ 
ing  to  other  banks  might,  he  points  out,  be  discounted  if,  to  quote 
his  own  words,  **  the  committee  of  the  clearing-house  were  to  publish 
the  collective  amounts  of  the  bankers’  balances  with  the  Bank 
weekly,  together  with  the  statement  of  the  clearing-house  returns.” 
He  thinks  there  could  be  no  objection  to  this  provided  the  balances 
were  summarized  in  one  total  ‘‘There  is  a  great  danger  at  such 
times  (t.e.  times  of  pressure)  to  our  highly  complicated  banking  system 
from  alarm  among  the  ill-informed  and  ignorant  Their  anxiety 
would  be  soothed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  large  resources  held  by  the 
banks.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  suggestion  may  bear  fruit 

C.  H.  d’E.  Leppington. 

HEREDITY  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRESS.  By  Simon  N.  Patten. 

[214  pp.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net.  Macmillan.  New  York,  1903.] 

This  book  is  written  by  an  economist,  but  not  for  economists — not 
for  such  economists,  at  any  rate,  as  are  minded  simply  to  ‘‘  cultivate 
their  garden.”  It  is  what  might  be  termed,  according  to  the  latest 
fashion  in  philosophical  slang,  “  me/economical  ”  in  its  scope,  seeking 
to  invest  an  assumed  law  of  social  progress  with  the  widest  significance 
of  which  it  is  biologically  and  psychologically  capable. 

First,  then,  for  this  law  in  its  merely  economic,  or,  let  us  say, 
sociological,  aspect.  Social  progress,  it  is  laid  down  at  the  outset,  is 
essentially  the  outcome  of  a  ‘‘  social  surplus.”  By  this  is  meant  a 
balance  or  net  increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence.  Such  an  increase 
in  wealth,  it  is  maintained,  as  such  causes  an  increase  in  energy  ;  which 
energy  in  its  turn,  by  opening  up  new  environments,  and  therewith 
calling  into  existence  fresh  forms  of  psychical  response,  is  the  source 
of  all  that  we  call  progress.  If  we  ask  for  empirical  confirmation  of 
this  theory  of  social  advance,  we  are  referred  to  the  facts  that  plentiful 
food  produces  energy,  and  that  prolonged  childhood— another  con¬ 
sequence  of  easy  circumstances — gives  the  natural  qualities  more  time 
in  which  to  develops.  If  it  be  objected  at  this  point  that,  whilst  in 
some  cases  ”  the  luxuries  of  one  generation  become  the  necessities  of  the 
next,”  this  is  by  no  means  always  so,  luxury  being  in  other  cases  as 
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regards  both  iadividuala  and  commnnities  destractive  of  energy  rather 
than  creative,  no  reply  is  forthcoming ;  no  attempt  is  made  to  disen¬ 
tangle  the  law  that  prosperity  is  the  unique  source  of  energy  from  the 
irrelevant  conditions  that  mask  its  action  in  the  concrete.  A  law  may 
be  doubtful  in  its  own  particular  sphere.  Correlate  it,  however,  with 
other  laws,  no  less  doubtful  in  their  own  particular  spheres,  and  with 

deduction  " — something  more,  by  the  way,  than  mere  colligation — 
comes  verification.  Such  is  the  method  frankly  stated  and  pursued. 

So  we  are  spirited  into  an  entirely  different  region  of  ideas,  and  are 
introduced  to  the  doctrine,  proclaimed  by  Geddes  and  Thompson  in 
their  Evolution  of  Sex,  of  the  katabolic  or  energy*dissipating  male 
and  the  anabolic  or  energy-storing  female.  Secondary  or  sexual 
characters,  it  is  there  suggested,  are  the  expression  of  the  super¬ 
abundant  energy  possessed  by  the  male.  Put  this  law  together  with 
the  economic  law  formulated  above,  and  we  get  a  law  of  wider  sweep 
to  this  effect — that  organic  acquisitions  of  whatever  kind  are  the  out¬ 
come  of  an  all-round  katabolism. 

But  what  about  heredity  ?  Organic  acquisitions  are  not  necessarily 
inheritable.  And  Dr.  Patten  is  no  Lamarckian.  On  the  contrary,  he 

weismannises  "  thus,  Every  stable  race  is  careful  to  impress  on  the 
young  its  habits,  standards,  and  moral  code.  Surely  this  would  not 
be  necessary  if  every  modification  in  the  parent  were  directly  inherited 
by  the  child.”  Meanwhile,  he  believes  that  the  acquired  forms  of 
psychical  response  to  the  new  environments  opened  up  by  a  wealth- 
born  energy,  are  in  the  case  of  man  somehow  transformed  into  per¬ 
manent  mental  traits.”  But  how  precisely  ?  Back  we  go  from  sociology 
to  the  anabolic  female  of  biology.  She,  it  appears,  does  as  a  matter  of 
empirical  fact  inherit  whatever  products  of  male  katabolism  “prove 
useful  not  merely  in  contest  but  also  in  the  acquisition  of  nutriment.” 
But  the  mere  “  that  ”  is  not  explicitly  given  any  “  why  ”  to  rest  on. 

If,  however,  the  mystic  word  “  germinal  selection  ”  is  never  breathed, 
plenty  of  weismannite  theorizing  concerning  the  cryptic  modes  of 
germinal  development  is  adduced  with  more  or  less  relevancy  to  the 
main  theme.  The  psycho-physics  of  the  cell  is  a  highly  fashionable 
topic  with  American  writers,  but  herein  Dr.  Patten  surely  “  goes  one 
better  ”  on  the  most  “  synthetic  ”  of  his  brethren.  The  egg  before 
fertilization  is  observed  to  throw  off  certain  bodies — what  and  why 
being  matters  of  much  uncertainty.  Presumably,  however,  this  process 
of  “  reduction  ”  clears  the  way  for  intersexual  reproduction.  Dr. 
Patten  proceeds  to  generalize  this  fact,  supposing  that  wherever  growth 
by  what  may  be  called  self-reproduction  is  checked  in  an  environment 
that  puts  too  great  demands  on  the  organic  energy  available,  similar 
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reduction  takes  place  so  as  to  clear  the  way  for  regeneration  on  more 
hopefnl  lines.  Hereupon  we  leap  off  to  psychology.  Emotion, 
according  to  Professor  James,  has  **  no  special  brain  centres.”  Why, 
then,  conjectures  Dr.  Patten,  may  not  emotion  be  simply  the  psychical 
correlate  of  reduction,  the  accompaniment  of  that  disintegrating  return 
of  energy  upon  itself  which  leaves  the  organism  shorn  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  characters  that  have  proved  unsuccessful,  yet  ready  to  bare 
another  try  with  new  and,  if  possible,  better  ones  ?  Another  jump, 
this  time  into  sociology,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  “  The  hard-pressed 
races  are  emotional.  They  believe  in  chance  and  luck,  and  their  acts 
are  detrimental  to  their  adjustment.”  And  the  moral,  which  both 
knits  these  analogies  together  and  brings  them  into  connexion  with 
the  central  argument,  is  that  energy  is  the  affirmative  factor,  the 
luxuriance  of  foliage,  and  struggle  the  critical  factor,  the  pruning-knife. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  out  Dr.  Patten's  speculations  into 
their  ultimate  details.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  terms  of  katabolism 
and  emotional  devolution  or  throw-back,  all  manner  of  psychological 
and  sociological  principles  are  described  as  never  before.  What  has 
chief  bearing  on  the  theory  of  social  progress  from  which  the  book 
starts  is  the  view  that  the  energy  which  finds  an  outlet  in  fresh 
environments  and  newly  acquired  characters  is  always  the  result  of  a 
previous  throw-back.  Hence,  **  progress  is  not  the  making  of  the 
strong,  but  that  protection  of  the  weak  in  men  by  which  differentiation 
becomes  possible.”  In  other  words,  the  use  of  a  ”  social  surplus  ” 
is  to  give  dwarfed  and  thwarted  characters  another  chance.  The 
natural  characters  that  are  going  strong  need  no  fostering.  Dr.  Patten 
takes  us  far  afield,  for  the  most  part  weaving  bis  argument  round  the 
notion  of  a  cell  with  tough  integument  wherefrom  endless  throw-backs 
to  the  central  store  of  potentialities  direct  the  surplus  energy  to  what 
is  weak  and  undifferentiated.  But  all  the  while  behind  the  psycho- 
physicist  one  seems  to  discern  an  older  and  more  familiar  friend,  the 
economic  protectionist.  He  talks  of  the  cell  but  he  means  the  state — 
nay,  rather  the  States  ;  and  bis  prescription  is — lots  of  go  and  hustle, 
and  good  thick  integument  in  the  shape  of  a  customs-tariff. 

A  final  word— offered  with  a  full  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  framing 
off-hand  a  just  estimate  of  so  complicated  a  piece  of  thinking — as  to 
the  scientific  value  of  this  book.  On  the  one  band,  it  is,  despite  its 
complexity,  most  remarkably  lucid.  Dr.  Patten  has  spared  no  pains 
to  formulate  his  views  in  crisp  and  clear-cut  phrases.  His  only  fault, 
as  regards  the  presentation  of  bis  ideas,  is,  perhaps,  a  certain  curtness. 
His  hypotheses  are  almost  as  numerous  as  his  sentences.  Still,  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  book  has  the  scientific  merit  of  straightforwardness 
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and  precision  of  statement.  Its  author  has  evidently  taken  to  heart 
the  motto  he  prefixes  to  his  work,  that  truth  comes  out  of  error  more 
rapidly  than  out  of  confusion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mau  of  science 
may  well  ask.  Are  these  skyscraping  analogies  science  at  all  ?  Is  the 
logical  canon  which  forbids  a  fterdfiatrn  els  dXAo  yivof — much  more 
half  a  dozen  such — played  out,  or  may  we  still  say  that  this  cannot  be 
science,  though  it  may  be  philosophy  of  a  kind  ?  The  working 
biologist  will  not  get  from  this  book  the  sort  of  theory  of  heredity  he 
wants.  The  working  economist  cannot  expect  to  bolster  up  a  theory 
of  protection  with  hypotheses  to  the  effect  that  “  the  brain  is  an 
enclosed  ovary,”  or  what  not.  Meanwhile,  all  such  synthesis  of 
syntheses  is  pure  joy  to  two  prevalent  types  of  pseudo-scientific  jerry- 
builder,  the  merely  literary  cell-psychologist  and  the  merely  literary 
sociologist.  Dr.  Patten  himself  is  a  serious  thinker,  and,  indeed,  there 
is  a  touch  of  genius  about  whatever  he  writes.  Other  serious  thinkers, 
then,  may  well  look  to  this  book  of  his,  if  not  for  instruction,  at  least 
for  inspiration.  But  the  crowd  of  the  half-educated  that  measures  the 
worth  of  a  “  law  ”  by  its  size — what  if  it  swallow  these  meteconomical 
apriorities  whole?  And  yet  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Patten  that  ”real 
education  is  the  bringing  of  the  weak  in  one  set  of  individuals  up  to 
the  level  of  the  strong  in  others.”  Surely  the  weakness  of  the  rank 
and  file  amongst  the  scientific  writers  of  the  day  is  just  this — premature 
generalization. 

R.  R.  Marett. 

WOMEN  UNDER  THE  FACTORY  ACT.  By  Nora  Vynne 
and  Helen  Blackburn.  [206  pp.  Crown  8vo.  1».  Williams 
&  Norgate.  London,  1903.] 

The  idea  of  setting  forth  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act,  so  far 
as  they  affect  women,  in  simple  language  and  in  a  cheap  and  con¬ 
venient  form,  is  excellent.  Unfortunately,  in  the  present  case,  that 
plan  has  been  carried  out  in  a  manner  which  is  open  to  serious  objec¬ 
tions.  The  authors  have  interspersed  their  version  of  the  law's 
demands  with  a  sort  of  running  commentary,  conveying  approval  or 
the  reverse  ;  and,  without  previous  knowledge,  it  is  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  which  portion  of  the  text  is  sanctioned  by  King  and  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  by  Miss  Blackburn  and  Miss  Vynne. 

This,  however,  is  a  detail.  It  is  a  more  serious  matter  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  are  not  always  faithfully  rendered.  For 
instance,  it  is  said  that  ”  no  overtime  may  be  worked  in  non-textile 
factories  and  workshops  where  children  and  young  persons  are 
employed  ”  (p.  146),  but  no  such  provision  occurs  in  the  Act.  We 
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are  also  told  that  **the  proviaioDS  of  the  Act  do  not  apply  to  the 
women  engaged  in  the  fish-caring  trade,  nor  the  jam-making  trade, 
from  Ist  Jane  to  Slat  (sic)  Sept.”  (p.  142).  Bat  sect.  41  of  the 
Act  says  only,  “  The  provisions  of  this  Act  as  to  period  of  employment, 
times  for  meals  and  holidays,  shall  not  apply,”  etc. ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  best  featares  of  the  consolidating  Act  of  1901  that  it  placed  these 
two  trades — so  difficalt  to  control,  and  yet  so  greatly  needing  wise 
regalation — ander  the  sanitary  provisions  of  the  law  from  which  they 
had  previoasly  been  exempted.  Again,  it  is  stated  that  **  it  is  illegal 
to  begin  at  the  half-hoar  ”  (p.  124).  Bat  the  Act  only  limits  the 
period  of  employment — viz.  between  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m  (or  between 
7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.), — and  does  not  prevent  work  beginning  at  6.30  a.m., 
or  any  other  time  np  to  5.59  p.m. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  anthers,  while  objecting  to  what  they 
consider  ^  restrictions  ”  on  women’s  work,  show  an  evidently  genaine 
desire  to  be  impartial.  Bat  they  are  insafiiciently  equipped  for  their 
task,  and  continoally  beg  the  question  as  to  the  effect  of  legal  regula¬ 
tions  on  wages.  It  was  once  common  to  argae  that  factory  children 
**  must  starve  ”  if  they  worked  only  ten  hours  a  day  instead  of  twelve  ; 
and  some  people  are  still  inclined  to  assume  that  a  working  woman 
will  probably  starve  unless  allowed  to  work  overtime.  The  few  pence 
earned  in  over-hours  represent  a  concrete  fact,  while  the  lowering  of 
rates  that  ensues  from  excessive  hours  is  not  so  easily  recognized  ;  but 
a  very  moderate  study  of  the  subject  ought  to  prove  that  wages  do  not 
vary  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hours  worked. 

Statistics  are  quoted  from  Miss  Boucherett’s  tract.  The  Fall  in 
Women's  Wages,  to  show  that  women  lose  employment  through 
Factory  Act  regulations.  In  the  bleaching  and  dyeing  trade,  in  1890, 
49,453  males  and  19,207  females  were  employed ;  in  1895,  the  numbers 
were  57,473  males  and  18,554  females.  Miss  Boucherett  therefore 
concludes  that  **  if  no  artificial  interference  had  taken  place,  the 
probability  is  that  the  numbers  of  both  sexes  would  have  increased  in 
equal  proportion  ”  (p.  130).  But  an  industry  in  which  the  numbers  of 
men  and  women  increased  in  this  symmetrical  proportion  would  be 
extremely  singular.  The  conditions  of  a  trade  are  ever  changing  ;  in 
one  industry  machines  may  be  introduced  for  which  women’s  labour  is 
suitable,  while  in  another  the  machines  may  require  the  attention  of 
skilled  mechanics  or  engineers.  Moreover,  if  we  take  bleaching  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  three  other  branches  of  industry  with  which  it  is 
classed,  we  get  the  following  results  as  to  the  total  numbers  of  those 
employed :  * — 

•  Report  jf  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  for  1896,  p.  320. 
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lUlea 

Fenulea. 

MsIm. 

FemalM. 

Calico  Printi^ . 

Other  Print  Works 

Bleaching  and  Dyeing  . . 
Calendering  and  Finishing  and! 
Lace  Warehouses  .. 

20,964 

3,112 

49,453 

19,767 

5,131 

823 

19,207 

9,498 

18,480 

1,786 

57,473 

26,223 

2,924 

292 

18,554 

13,237 

93,286 

34,659 

103,962 

35,007 

In  other  words,  taking  a  wider  view  of  the  industry,  the  alleged 
decrease  of  women  turns  out  to  be  an  increase  of  1  per  cent.,  while  the 
proportion  of  females  in  the  whole  number  employed  only  decreased 
about  2  per  cent.  It  appears  further  that  in  bleaching  and  dyeing, 
Avhile  half-timers  of  both  sexes  decreased,  and  male  young  persons 
under  eighteen  increased  only  from  6802  to  7346,  male  workers  over 
eighteen  increased  from  41,852  to  49,512.  Now,  can  any  one  seriously 
suppose  that  this  increased  employment  of  male  adults  can  be  due 
solely  to  the  prohibition  of  women’s  work  at  night  ?  It  is  but  seldom 
that  women’s  work  can  be  continued  after  hours  by  men,  and  the  small 
inconvenience  caused  by  restriction  of  overtime  could  not  possibly 
account  for  the  taking  on  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  men.  What  the 
6gures  do  seem  to  show  is  that  the  industry,  not  predominantly  a 
woman’s  trade  even  at  the  earlier  date,  is  expanding  in  the  direction  of 
employing  a  larger  percentage  of  mature  skilled  workers,  probably 
mechanics.  There  has  been  no  diminution  of  numbers,  except  happily 
in  the  case  of  children  ;  but  while  women  and  male  young  persons 
have  merely  held  their  ground,  adult  men  have  made  a  large  advance. 
In  other  words,  the  better-paid  class  of  workers  is  increasing  faster 
than  the  worse  paid,  the  average  wage  must  inevitably  have  risen,  and 
probably  fewer  married  women  than  before  have  to  seek  work  to 
supplement  the  family  earnings.  Is  all  this  a  gain  for  men  only  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  plenty  of  industries  in  which  the  employment 
statistics  discover  a  change  in  the  opposite  direction — a  large  increase 
of  women,  and  a  stationary  or  decreasing  proportion  of  men.  These 
may  comfort  Miss  Boucherett  and  Miss  Vynne,  and  the  contrast  may 
serve  to  show  the  uselessness  of  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  position 
of  women  from  the  figures  of  any  one  industry  alone. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  reply  to  the  sarcastic  remarks  which  are 
levelled  at  the  general  principle  of  labour  legislation.  Few  people 
now  believe  that  premature  decay  will  overtake  working  women 
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becauee  the  law  limits  their  hoars  of  work,  and  imposes  a  minimum  of 
sanitary  conditions.  The  best  employers  recognize  that  long  hours  are 
not  really  economical,  and  even  venture  to  advance  beyond  the  standard 
regulations  prescribed  by  law. 

It  is  matter  for  regret  that  the  party  represented  by  Miss  Vynne  and 
the  late  Miss  Blackburn  in  this  evidently  well-intentioned  book  have 
not  presented  a  more  adequate  summary  of  the  case  against  the  Factory 
Acts.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  controversy  on  the  subject,  but  most  of 
the  literature  hitherto  published  has  been*  on  the  side  of  the  defence. 
A  clear  statement  of  the  doubts  and  objections  which  are  still  felt  in 
certain  quarters  would  be  welcome  to  students,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  this  little  book  carries  us  very  far. 

B.  L.  Hutchins. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  AND  PREVENTIVE  PHILANTHROPY. 

By  Joseph  Lee,  with  an  Introduction  by  Jacob  A^  Riis. 

[242  pp.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6</.  net.  Macmillan.  New  York,  1902.] 

This  is  a  spirited  and  suggestive  little  book,  with  an  Introduction 
by  Mr.  Riis,  who  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  author,  and  especially 
of  his  zeal  for  healthy  boyhood.  Mr.  Lee  begins  by  explaining  the 
limitations  of  his  subject ;  his  treatise  does  not  entrench  upon  bio¬ 
logical  problems,  nor  does  it  include  those  social  institutions  founded 
by  trade  enterprise  rather  than  by  conscious  philanthropy.  Those 
social  activities,  also,  which  have  already  become  part  of  our  cor¬ 
porate  life,  are  omitted  ;  and  examples  are'chosen  oyer  a  limited  area. 
As  a  result  of  these  limitations,  some  arbitrary,  some  essential,  the 
book  resolves  itself  into  an  account  of  the  various  philanthropic 
schemes  carried  on  lately  in  New  York,  and  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States — saved  from  being  entirely  socialistic  by  what  the  author  calls 
the  ideal  **  philanthropy,”  viz.  that  which  leads  to  activities  ”  carried 
on  by  citizens  for  the  sake  of  citizens,  not  by  the  rich  for  the  sake  of 
the  poor.” 

These  activities  include  libraries,  savings  banks,  model  dwellings, 
vacation  schools,  play-grounds,  baths,  gymnasiums,  as  well  as  many 
more.  The  author  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  all  these  developments, 
describing  how  each  begins  with  charitable  intent,  until  taken  up  and 
carried  on  by  the  people’s  own  will.  Thus,  savings  banks  were  first 
made  as  obvious  and  attractive  as  possible,  until  by  degrees  the  lesson 
which  they  conveyed  was  learnt.  In  this  way,  each  reform,  though 
first  started  by  philanthropy,  is  to  become  automatic,  until  these  social 
benefits  become  part  of  our  social  life.  The  theory  is  a  good  one,  recog¬ 
nizing  as  it  does  the  need  of  co-operation  and  consent ;  it  may  seem  to 
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ignore  the  idle  and  vicious  tendencies  of  man,  but  this  does  not  obviate 
its  usefulness  as  a  guide  to  practical  reform. 

The  most  pressing  of  all  the  questions  touched  upon  is  that  of  the 
housing  of  the  poor  ;  and  the  greatest  space  is  devoted  to  it.  In  New 
York  there  is  a  record  of  the  fight  between  poor  immigrants  and 
corrupt  politicians  on  the  one  hand,  and  philanthropists  on  the  other. 
It  is  difiScult  to  ascertain  exactly  how  much  has  been  achieved,  but 
the  need  for  health,  air,  and  space  in  town  dwellings  is  one  which, 
unlike  some  of  the  questions  raised  in  this  book,  admits  of  no  doubt. 
The  home  is  the  basis  of  wholesome  social  life,  therefore  to  make  a 
real  home  possible  must  be  the  first  work  of  reformers.  How  far 
philanthropic  efforts  have  as  yet  been  successful  may  not  be  apparent, 
but  at  any  rate,  as  the  author  points  out,  these  efforts  have  shown  that 
the  provision  of  good  tenement  houses  may  prove  a  profitable  invest* 
ment,  and  thus  charity  has  at  least  shown  the  way  to  better  things. 

A  less  familiar  subject  is  that  of  vacation  schools,  in  which  children 
can  be  instructed  in  those  branches  of  handiwork  and  experimental 
science  which  do  not  enter  into  the  term’s  lessons.  Here  Mr.  Lee 
omits  to  touch  upon  the  practical  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  scheme. 
One  of  these  would  be  the  overworking  of  teachers,  who  ought  to  be 
having  a  complete  change  of  mental  position  ;  another  is  the  removal 
of  parental  responsibility,  and  the  breaking-up  of  home  amusements. 
Doubtless,  however,  vacation  schools  are  a  boon  to  many  children,  and 
it  is  for  each  community  to  judge  of  its  own  need  in  this  respect. 

Children’s  play-grounds  will  appeal  to  all.  They  are  especially 
needed  in  towns,  but  Mr.  Lee  pleads  for  them  in  country  districts  also, 
because  of  the  good  moral  effects  of  organized  play.  He  urges  that 
these  play-grounds  should  eventually  be  made  part  of  the  “  public 
school  ”  system,  so  that  a  play-ground  should  be  considered  a  necessary 
corollary  of  every  school.  He  understands  boy-nature  well,  and 
graphically  describes  the  moral  effects  of  good,  healthy  play  upon  the 
town-boy.  He  does  not  enter  into  the  question  of  physique,  nor  does 
he  always  clearly  show  whether  or  not  girls  aro  to  be  included  in 
institutions  for  physical  exercise — an  important  part  of  the  subject. 
The  quiet  pursuits  suggested  as  an  adjunct  to  play-grounds  merge  this 
subject  into  vacation  schools.  It  is  all  part  of  one  idea,  though  the 
author  only  narrates  what  is  being  done,  and  does  not  draw  out  a 
complete  scheme  of  public  education. 

The  rest  of  the  book  deals  with  other  means  of  social  benefit,  usually 
begun  by  philanthropy,  and  often  carried  on  by  the  spontaneous  effort 
of  the  body  of  citizens,  sometimes  even  conducted  as  a  business  enter¬ 
prise,  in  order  to  obtain  a  profit.  By  these  means  the  hooligan  finds 
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room  for  his  energies  in  strenuous  work  or  play  ;  while  records  show 
that  crime  has  decreased  where  such  institutions  have  been  founded. 

The  author  is  careful  to  state  that  in  all  instances  the  people  must  be 
taught  to  use  these  means  of  improvement  by  their  own  effort,  even  if 
at  first  their  position  may  be  passive.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  there  seems 
to  be  a  danger  in  some  of  the  schemes  that  too  little  may  be  left  to  the 
individual  will  and  conscience,  so  that  if  these  schemes  were  fully 
carried  out,  there  would  be  no  room  for  original  and  solitary  thought,  nor 
for  the  employment  of  leisure  in  the  home.  In  view,  however,  of  the 
prevailing  distress,  neglect,  poverty,  and  ignorance  to  be  found  amidst 
large  populations,  these  objections  may  be  unnecessary,  since  pressing 
evils  cry  for  remedies.  Our  hope  must  be  that  these  remedies  may  be 
wisely  and  temperately  used,  so  that  the  parents  of  the  future  may 
hereafter  apply  the  lessons  learnt  here  to  their  own  homes. 

The  examples  cited  are  most  interesting  and  instructive.  Good 
results  have  been  obtained  by  certain  large  firms,  who  provide  and 
encourage  social  institutions  ;  while  in  other  cases  municipalities  have 
taken  up  the  work.  Mr.  Lee  notes  how  the  religious  bodies  have 
always  been  ready  to  take  their  part  in  social  improvements,  and 
have  often  acted  as  pioneers  amidst  great  difficulties  and  discourage* 
ments.  He  does  not,  however,  dwell  upon  this  aspect  of  the  question, 
but  rather  upon  the  duties  of  citizens  as  such. 

The  inquiry  is  summed  up  by  a  general  conclusion  and  appeal  to 
the  American  nation.  Mr.  Lee  shows  how  all  these  movements 
express  the  American  character ;  he  traces  the  building-up  of  that 
national  character  during  the  past  century,  and  points  out  the  attitude 
which  America  has  now  to  take  regarding  the  immense  immigration 
with  which  she  has  had  to  deal.  The  foreign  elements  must  be 
absorbed  into  the  great  nation  ;  they  must  make  part  of  her  greatness, 
as  they  already  make  part  of  her  burden  ;  and  so  the  genius  of  the 
American  people,  which  was  formed  before  this  great  flood  of  immigra¬ 
tion  began,  must  prevail.  It  is  a  high  ideal,  and  it  makes  this  small 
book  inspiring.  At  first,  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  title  may  lead 
to  disappointment,  for  the  book  is  by  no  means  a  complete  treatise  on 
this  great  subject.  It  leaves  many  points  untouched,  many  difficulties 
unsolved  ;  the  examples  are  limited,  the  parts  of  the  subject  are  merged 
into  each  other  ;  the  treatment  is  discursive,  and  the  conclusions  not 
always  sure  ; — yet,  in  spite  of  these  defects,  Mr.  Lee  has  succeeded,  not 
only  in  giving  valuable  suggestions  to  philanthropy,  but  has  also 
touched  patriotic  fire,  and  shown  the  value  of  great  ideals. 

M.  W.  Middleton. 
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MONEY  AND  BANKING.  By  W.  A.  Scott,  Professor  of 
Economic  History  and  Theory  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
[z.,  381  pp.  8 VO.  10s.  net.  Bell.  London,  1903.] 

The  subject  is  here  treated  chiefly  from  the  American  standpoint, 
and  with  the  idea  of  providing  a  guide  to  further  study.  The  author 
begins  by  distinguishing  between  the  two  functions  of  money  as  a 
standard  of  value  and  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Some  of  his  defini¬ 
tions  lack  something  in  point  of  clearness,  to  say  the  least.  That  of 
paper  currency,  for  instance,  is  very  loose.  He  describes  it  as  repre¬ 
senting  ‘*the  obligation  of  some  public  or  private  corporation  or  of 
some  person  to  pay  the  amount  indicated."  An  I.O.U.  would  answer 
this  description  even  more  closely  than  a  bank-note,  but  is  not  included 
among  the  varieties  of  paper  currency  enumerated  at  page  20,  and  could 
hardly  be  included  under  even  the  most  elastic  interpretation  of  the 
term.  So  in  a  subsequent  chapter  he  objects  to  the  quantity  theory 
of  prices,  that  “  it  is  based  on  the  fallacious  assumption  that  a  valuable 
commodity  standard  is  not  a  necessity  in  a  money  economy."  But 
clearness  and  accuracy  of  expression  are  not  conspicuous  in  the  vast 
mass  of  American  academic  li^rature. 

Professor  Scott  passes  on  to  a  comparison  of  the  systems  of  banking 
now  operating  in  the  leading  commercial  countries.  Here  we  are 
struck  by  the  contrast  exhibited  by  the  American  and  English  modes. 
Banking,  as  practised  among  ourselves,  has  been  distinguished  during 
a  considerable  period  by  two  steady  tendencies.  One  has  been  the 
substitution,  by  absorption  and  amalgamation,  of  a  comparatively  few 
very  big  banking  concerns,  each  with  branches  over  a  wide  area,  for  a 
much  larger  number  of  small  local  concerns.  Last  year  there  were 
about  103  independent  concerns  engaged  in  the  internal  banking 
business  of  England.  But  not  a  year  passes  without  one  of  these 
becoming  merged  in  one  of  the  large  joint-stock  banks. 

The  second  tendency  is  towards  the  extinction  of  the  note  circulation 
of  banks  other  than  the  Bank  of  England.  **  Under  the  operation  of 
the  Act  of  1 844,"  says  Mr.  Inglis  Palgrave,  “  the  country  note  circula¬ 
tion  has  dwindled  till,  from  being  (1845  to  1847)  more  than  £7 ,000,000, 
it  is  now  (1902)  less  than  £875,000."  In  the  l/nited  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  figures  for  1900  given  us  by  Professor  Scott  are  3732 
national  banks,  4369  State  banks,  and  by  estimation  about  6000 
private  banks.  Banks  of  the  first  class  have  to  conform  to  certain 
stipulations  as  to  investing  a  portion  of  their  capital  in  United  States 
bonds,  and  enjoy  the  (practically)  exclusive  privilege  of  a  note  issue 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  banks  of  the  second 
class  are  regulated  by  State  legislation,  and  have  the  bare  legal  right  to 
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issue  notes,  which  they  do  not  exercise  because  the  Federal  Gk>vernment, 
in  order  to  give  the  national  banks  a  practical  monopoly  in  this  respect, 
imposes  a  10  per  cent,  tax  on  such  issues.  Private  banks  are  free 
from  regulation.  In  1900,  the  notes  of  national  banks  in  circulation 
exceeded  £60,000,000  sterling,  besides  United  States  notes  to  the 
amount  of  £63,000,000.  Professor  Scott,  by  the  way,  states  that  the 
total  amount  of  bank-notes  in  circulation  in  England  in  April,  1900, 

**  was  approximately  £63,552,943,  of  which  £48,271,530  were  issued 
by  the  Bank  of  England.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  he 
has  arrived  at  these  figures,  siuce  Mr.  Palgrave,  in  his  Bank  Bate  and 
the  Money  Market,  states  that  the  total  note  circulation  of  England 
and  Wales  for  the  same  year,  including  notes  issued  by  private  and 
joint-stock  banks,  was  only  £30,638,000,  of  which  £29,396,000  were 
issued  by  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  possible  that  the  former  writer 
may  have  included  the  bank-notes  held  in  the  Banking  Department 
of  the  Bank  of  England  among  those  in  circulation,  but  where  does 
he  get  the  remaining  £15,000,000  of  notes  issued  by  other  banks  ? 

C.  H.  d’E.  Leppington. 

A  HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  THEORIES. 

By  C.  Edwabd  Mebriah,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  [364  pp.  Crown  8vo. 

6«.  net.  Macmillan.  New  York,  1903.] 

A  history  of  political  theory  would  be  in  its  very  nature  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage,  since  it  would  treat  chronologically  what  is  in  essence 
independent  of  dates.  But  the  historical  method,  though  alien  to 
theory,  may  fitly  be  used  for  theories  ;  and  it  is  theories,  in  their 
seemingly  disjointed,  irregular  growth,  just  as  they  shot  up  and 
withered  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  struggle  and  experiment,  that 
Mr.  Merriam  presents.  For  indeed,  despite  the  extensive  biblio¬ 
graphy  appended,  and  the  wealth  of  material  collected,  the  concluding 
.  criticism  is  a  just  one — that  the  sum  of  American  political  theory  is 
poor,  and  that  “  very  few  contributions  to  systematic  politics  have  been 
made  by  the  great  republic  of  the  New  World.”  The  theories  are 
many,  the  theory  is  little. 

The  reason  lies  in  the  facts  of  American  history.  The  theorists 
were  dominated,  not  by  a  speculative,  but  by  a  practical  motive.  They 
were  in  quest,  not  of  some  abstract  generalization,  wherewith  to  con¬ 
struct  “  a  republic  in  the  heavens,”  or  again,  its  copy  in  the  soul  of 
man,”  but  of  particular,  practical  solutions  of  America’s  living  prob¬ 
lems.  So  the  theories  spring  to  light,  sudden  and  brilliant,  each  in 
turn  extinguishing  its  forerunner,  yet,  self-dazzled  as  it  were,  too  often 
unable  to  detect  some  glaring  inconsistency  in  itself.  Speculative 
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truth  is  neither  so  suddenly  born,  nor  so  readily  quenched,  nor  is  it  so 
liable  to  self-contradiction. 

But  the  theorists  did  not  believe  that  America’s  case  could  be  met 
by  generalized  truth.  In  his  chapter  on  the  “Nature  of  the  Union” 
Mr.  Merriam  says,  “  if  the  idea  of  a  double  sovereignty  seemed  to  be 
without  adequate  historical  precedent,  so  was  the  whole  American 
system  without  parallel.”  Meanwhile,  for  an  illustration  of  the  swift 
trampling  to  death  of  one  theory  by  its  successor,  we  may  look  at  the 
history  of  the  Church-and-State  problem  in  America.  The  Puritan 
colonists,  theorizing  with  one  set  purpose — the  preservation  of  the 
Puritan  religion — claimed  a  literal  acceptance  of  Old  Testament  pre¬ 
cedents  as  the  basis  of  the  new  political  system,  and  established  a 
constitution  which  is  described  by  Mr.  Merriam  as  theocratic.  By 
this  theocracy  was  planted  that  most  fruitful  seed  of  democratic  reform, 
the  contract  theory,  which,  with  its  original  ecclesiastical  significance 
transferred  to  politics,  was  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  1776. 
Nevertheless,  no  later  than  the  Presidency  of  Jackson,  by  the  abolition 
of  religious  restrictions  on  office-holders,  and  of  public  taxation  in 
support  of  churches,  “  was  co.mpleted  that  separation  of  Church  and 
State  which  has  since  been  a  characteristic  of  American  institutions.” 

Most  significant  also,  and  of  the  deepest  interest,  is  the  progress  of 
the  conception  of  liberty,  as  Mr.  Merriam  traces  it.  That  “  taxation 
without  representation  is  slavery  ”  was  the  axiom  of  the  Revolutionists  ; 
and  they  set  up  against  such  slavery  the  theory, not  new  but  not  yet  worn 
out,  of  the  “  natural  right  ”  of  freedom.  Yet  for  half  a  century  those  who 
held  most  firmly  to  the  belief  in  natural  rights,  held  no  less  firmly  to 
their  plantations.  Then,  when  the  inconsistency  was  denounced,  came 
the  split.  Either  slaves  or  the  social  contract  theory  in  its  present  form 
must  be  renounced ;  and  on  both  sides  theories,  made  expressly  and 
deliberately  ad  hoc,  were  not  wanting.  “  The  right  to  enjoy  liberty  is 
inalienable.  To  invade  it  is  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  Jehovah.  . .  . 
All  those  laws  which  are  now  in  force,  admitting  the  right  of  slavery, 
are,  therefore,  before  God,  utterly  null  and  void.”  Such  was  the 
language  of  the  Abolitionists,  and  it  was  met  most  effectually  by  an 
absolute  denial  of  the  main  supposition.  Is  liberty  a  “  natural  right,” 
or  in  any  sense  a  right  ?  Calhoun,  for  one,  refused  to  admit  it. 
Liberty  is  “  the  highest  reward  bestowed  on  mental  and  moral  develop¬ 
ment,  combined  with  favourable  circumstances.”  Or,  in  Mr.  Merriam’s 
paraphrase,  “  liberty  is  not  given  to  man  at  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
but  is  the  distant  goal  which  he  reaches  at  the  end.” 

But  there  was  another  method  of  attacking  the  principles  of 
Abolitionism,  and  it  affords  a  good  example  of  the  extravagance  into 
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which  one  theorizing  on  such  a  homing  question  conld  be  led.  Liberty, 
whether  a  right  or  no,  so  far  from  being  the  supreme  good  for  man,  is 
his  supreme  bane.  This  is  Fitz-Hugh*s  reversal  of  the  hypothesis, 
and,  since  to  philosophy  it  is  repugnant,  he  will  have  none  of  philo¬ 
sophy.  **  Philosophy  will  blow  up  any  Government  that  is  founded 
on  it.”  **  What  is  needed  is  good  government  and  a  plenty  of  it — not 
liberty.”  **  The  only  free  people  in  the  world  are  the  Digger  Indians 
of  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  Australians  of  New 
Holland.  They  know  nothing  of  government,  of  society,  of  castes, 
classes,  or  of  subordination  of  rank ;  each  man  digs  for  worms  and 
climbs  for  birds’  eggs  on  his  own  hook  :  they  are  perfectly  free, 
famished,  and  degraded.” 

The  corollary  which  Fitz-Hugh  went  on  to  draw  from  his  distorted 
definition  of  liberty  as  the  absence  of  restraint  is,  as  Mr.  Merriam 
points  out,  a  startling  one.  He  discovered  a  resemblance  between 
the  philosophic  bases  of  slavery  and  socialism,  which  the  advocates  of 
neither  of  these  systems  would  be  willing  to  admit.  In  common  with 
the  socialists  he  attacked  the  principle  of  free  contract,  considering 
its  results  as  cruel  as  the  war  of  the  sword,  or  theft,  robbery,  and 
murder.  A  Southern  plantation  was  an  ideal  type,  he  thought,  of  a 
socialistic  society.  The  feelings  and  interests  of  the  masters  prevent 
undue  pressure  on  the  labourers  ;  they  are  protected  from  the  evils  of 
competition,  and  are  assured  employment  and  support.  His  only 
objection  to  socialism  was  ‘that  it  will  not  honestly  admit  that  it  owes 
its  recent  revival  to  the  failure  of  universal  liberty,  and  is  seeking  to 
bring  about  slavery  again  in  some  form.’  No  effective  combination  of 
labour  can  be  made,  said  Fitz-Hugh,  until  men  are  willing  to  surrender 
their  liberty  and  subject  themselves  to  a  despotic  head  or  ruler — ‘  this 
is  slavery,  and  toward  this  socialism  is  moving.’  ”  It  is  only  in  the 
later  controversy  between  the  various  states  and  the  Union,  when  the 
theory  is  at  once  more  general  and  more  complex,  that  the  true  con¬ 
ception  of  liberty,  as  best  realized  for  the  individual  in  and  through  the 
State,  and  as  being  the  “  right  ”  of  the  individual  just  so  far  as  he  can 
understand  it,  is  at  last  attained. 

The  interest  of  the  theories,  then,  lies  in  what  is  also  their  defect — 
the  want  of  unity  and  of  universal  validity.  And  so,  too,  with  the 
makers  of  the  theories.  Not  the  clearest  expositors  of  generalized 
truth,  but  the  most  ready  advocates  of  a  temporary  solution  commanded 
the  nation’s  homage.  None  towers  above  Jefferson,  and  none  knew 
or  cared  less  for  political  science.  To  him  Plato  was  “  jargon,”  and 
Aristotle  not  much  use  ;  he  wanted  a  date  for  the  social  contract,  and 
he  thought  he  proved  the  case  against  monarchy  by  saying  that  “  to 
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his  personal  knowledge  Loais  XVL  was  a  fool.”  Tet  he  is  the  great 
pioneer  of  American  democracy,  and  as  snch  he  embodies  whatever 
unity  there  is  in  the  succession  of  theories.  For  Mr.  Merriam,  while 
he  admits  the  conflicting  evidence  of  certain  recent  tendencies,  appears 
to  us  to  have  justified  sufficiently  his  conclusion  “  that  the  charge  that 
democracy  is  on  the  decline  in  the  United  States  is  not  proven.” 

M.  L.  y.  Hughes. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  James  Bonak, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  [207  pp.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  Murray.  London, 
1903.] 

The  inclusion  of  this  volume  in  Mr.  Murray’s  series  of  University 
Manuals,  coupled  with  the  name  of  its  author,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  its  quality.  It  presents  in  clear  outline  the  leading  principles  of 
political  economy,  illustrating  and  explaining  them  by  facts  or  customs 
of  commercial  life  in  this  and  other  countries  ;  and  it  is  written 
concisely  and  plainly. 

The  book  is  for  students  **  beginning  to  study,”  but  it  will  be  read 
with  profit  by  many  who  cannot  be  described  as  students  of  political 
economy,  but  who  will  be  the  wiser  for  clearing  up  their  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  the  rates  and  taxes  that  they  pay,  the  banks  of  which  they  are 
the  customers,  the  bargains  that  they  drive,  and  the  savings  that  they 
do  or  do  not  lay  by. 

Readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  elements  of  the  subject  will  turn 
to  the  chapter  on  **  Free  Trade,”  in  order  to  see  which  side  Dr.  Bonar 
takes  in  the  present  fiscal  controversy.  “  It  has  now  been  found  out  in 
practice  by  all  States  in  the  civilized  world  that  to  protect  one  part  of 
their  subjects  against  another  is  bad  economy,  involving  the  support 
of  inefficient  producers  and  the  discouragement  of  efficient,  to  the 
increase  of  the  cost  and  price  of  the  articles  made,  and  the  lessening 
thereby  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  nominal  income  of  their 
subjects.  This  now  seems  self-evident ; — and  what  is  economy 
between  parts  of  a  large  State  would  not  cease  to  be  economy  if  these 
parts  were  separated  under  different  Grovernments.” 

At  the  end  of  the  book  there  is  a  useful  appendix,  containing 
diagrams  and  figures,  and  quoting  certain  authorities  who  may  be  con¬ 
sulted  on  points  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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&ELF-GOVERNMEOT. -IN  ' .CANADA  ,::  iTK- Story  of  Lord 
Durbam’s  Report*  By*F.<BRApdflaw.i--*][414  pp.  8vo.  10«.  6<f. 

•  net.  King.  lipodon,  19D8.]  I 

This  is  a  conscientious  and '  painstaking -atatement  of  the  political 
conditions  of .  British  North  America '  both  •  Wore  and  after  1837. 
Mr.  Bradsliaw  haa  obTibiisly  studied-  with  much  attention  the  blue- 
books  relating  to  the  subject,  as  well  ad  the  mass  of'  pamphlets  which 
arose  in  connexion  with  the  ■  .Canadian -Rebellion  of. 1837  and  1838  and 
the  military  and  political  measures -.adopted  to'tjnell.it.  '  H4  has  thus 
produced  a  useful  summary,  in  which  the' ‘obvious  .conclusions  are 
drawn,  and  the  obvious  reflections  made.  But,  of  course,. the  book  can 
hardly'be  regarded  as  final.  The  principal  topic  is  naturally  the  career 
of-  Lord  Durham,  bis  rejected  ordinances,  and  his  famous  Report  on 
which  the  liberties  of  the  Dominion  are  ultimately  based ;  but  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  there  exists  a  large  mass  of  material  in  the 
hands  of  the  present  earl,  which  must  first  be  published  before  any  one 
can  gain  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  constitutional  struggle  between 
Downing  Street  and  the  colonies.  Still,  Mr.  Bradshaw  has  done  a 
service  to  those  who  are  interested  in  such  subjects  by  summing  up  at 
moderate  length  the  state  of  knowledge  at  the  present  time,  and  giving 
a  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  great  events  which  have  left  so 
enduring  a  mark  on  our  American  colony. 

CLUE  TO  THE  ECONOMIC  LABYRINTH.  By  Michael 
Flurscheim.  -  [xvi.,  547  pp.  8vo.  7«.  6d.  Sonnenscbein. 
London. 

A  good  deal  of  this  bulky  volume,  dedicated,  by  the  way,  to  the 
New  Zealand  public,  consists  of  arguments  addressed  by  the  author, 
a  land  nationalizer,  against  the  single-tax  school.  He  by  no  means, 
however,  confines  himself  to  this  one  topic.  On  the  contrary,  be  dis¬ 
courses  upon  currency,  protection,  interest  and  capital,  co-operation, 
representative  government,  and  socialism.  In  addition  to  the  national¬ 
ization  of  the  land,  he  apparently  desires  to  see  interest  abolished  by 
the  adoption  of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  free  trade  superseded 
by  protection,  and  proportional  representation,  according  to  Hare’s 
system,  substituted  for  the  present  local  constituencies.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  Fliirscheim’s  conclusions  are  almost  as  difScult  to  extract  as  are 
his  arguments  from  the  mass  of  redundant  illustration  and  declamation 
which  make  up  the  larger  portion  of  his  book— evidently  written  in 
1901,  though  it  is  dateless. 

END  OF  VOL.  XIII. 


